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INDEX TO THE EVIDENCE. 


UcaE. Numbers marked (4) refer to the evidence of tie Head amt other Constables of the Royal Irish Con* 

stabulary. 

Nvunbers marked (B) refer to the evidence of the Officers of tlie Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Nmn^rs marked (C) refer to the evidence of Officers of the English and Scottish Constabulary 
Forces. 

Numbers marked (D) refer to tbe evidence of other witnesses. 


A.CTING-SETXEAKT : 

(4) 1310-4, 1398-1400, 3080-5, 44E0-3, 4706-9, 5680. 

(B) 1616-21, 2547-8, 3712-9, 3811-5, 3829-30, 4816-9, 

5589, 6485-6 . 6747, 8540-1, 9189. 

(C) 388-90. 2069-72, 2237-41, 3354-6, 3358-61, 5141- 

3, 7167-70, 8025-6, 8682-3, 9025-9. 

Age Limit for Pensions — See “ Pensions.” 

Age Limit foe Promotion — See "Promotion.” 

Age Limit for Retirement — See “ Pensions.” 

Allowances : 

(4 ) 97-8, 1809, 2946. 

(B) 1682. 

dee also “ Belfast,” “ Boot Money,” ‘‘ Cork,” “ Fuel,” 
“ Lodging,” “ Londonderry,” “ Subsistence,” 
Uniform.” 

Artizans— See "Pay.” 

Assaults on Police : 

(4 ) 227-9, 1301-2, 1367, 2317-9, 3650, 3649-62, 3934, 
4365-6, 5884, 8194--7. 

(B) 8435-42. 

(C) 283. 2055-60, 2184-92, 6159, 7926-30, 7945-4, 

9033, 9481. 


Cost of Living — Sec “ Pay.” 

Crime, Prev.aience of : 

(4 ) 212-6, 492-5, 1167-8, 2312-7, 4338-43, 4367-77, 
4459-62 . 6955. 6229-32. 

(B) 2661-6, 4749-51, 4918-20, 5596-9, 6524-5. 

(C) 280-2, 3185. 

CVCLING : 

(4) 1766-9. 4324-32, 4444-6. 

(B) 4787-91. 

Debt, Processes for, &c- : 

(.4 ) 714, 772-6, 2387-91, 3544-7, 3558-9, 4S51-4, 
5351-2, 5960-2, 6370-1, 6841-3, 7779, 9368-70. 

(B) 1629-34, 2561-7, 8402-7, 6425-6, 6791-4. 

(C) 2040, 7988, 

Deductions from pay of English and Scottish Police 
Forces : 

(1) BaiTack Accommodation — 

(4) 116, 1066-7, 1083. 

iO 291, 1931-6, 2001-9, 2113-4, 2211-8, 3190-1, 
3299-300, 5059-60 , 7026-8, 7955-6, 7969, 
8007-9, 8596-600, 8688-90, 8969-72. 

(2) Medical Attendance — 

(0) 8584, 9422-3. 


Barracks, Accommodation in — See “ Deductions.” 

Barrack Rents : 

(4) 148-54, 3483, 3627-38. 

(B) 2622-6. 

Belfast : 

Duties in — 

(4) 5235-5302, 6516-37. 

(B) 6762-4, 9170-5, 9191-9219, 

Extra Allowances in — 

(d) 139, 1262-6, 5185-94, 6852-3, 8198-8200, 8711. 
(B) 2473, 6716-9, 6779-84, 9125-6, 9176-9. 


I A 1 luoa-o. 

(C) 371. 2044, 2049-54, 2120, 3193-6, 3348, 7066-7, 
7909-10, 8585-6, 8992, 9425-7. 

(4) Superannuation — 

(4) 1061-62. 

(C) 268, 1928, 2119, 3192, 7022, 7892, 9421. 

Deductions from pay of Royal Irish. Constabulary : 

(1) Barrack Accommodation — 

(4) 115-6. 972-3. 1283-9, 1349, 3601-8, 3627-40, 
3660-1, 7461-2 , 7737-9, 7835-6, 8068-71. 

(B) 1581-S, 2522-4. 2620-3, 3702-7. 3807-10, 48324, 
6545-51, 6594-600, 6628-33, 6724-6, 8461-7. 


Benefit Societies : 

(4 ) 7345-9. 

(O) 2052-4, 2121-2, 2251-4. 

(P) 1494-8. 


(2) Constabiilciw Force Fund — ■ 

(4) 24-6. 581,' 862-3, 2307, 4249-63, 4435-6, 7229-33, 
7441-55. 7834. 8064-7. 

(B) 2639, 27124, 4876-8, 4928-9, 6642-4. 


Boor Monet : 


(4 ) 861. 3064-7, 5993, 8072. 

(B) 6742. ' 

(C) 2081-2, 2126-8 , 3296-8, 6058, 7024-5, 7907, 

8586. 


Committee of Inquiry, 1872 : 

(4) 1020-8. 

Committee of Inquiry, 1882 : 

(4) 102-132, 1029-46. 1410-22, 1864-5, 3653-9, 
6340-1. 7460-5, 8331-42. 

(B) 2466, 2480-2, 3798-3801. 

Constabulary Force Fund — See “ Deductions.” 

Cork : 

Extra Allowances in — 

(4) 1827-30, 7741-2. 

(B) 2474-7, 6611-3, 6573-81. 


Duties — Comparison of, with English and Scottish 
Forces — dee "Pay.” 

Hours of (England) — 

(B) 2680. 

fO 251-2, 344-9. 2156-83, 3422-4, 7108-12, 7931-41, 
8010-5 , 8602-17 , 8994-9. 9486. 

Hours of (Scotland) — 

(C) 2012-15, 5081-9, 5156. 


Hours of (Ii-eland)— 

f4 ) 80-9 482-91, 497-500, 564, 632-53, 838-40, 
951-2, 1170-85, 1303-4, 1377-80, 1752-61, 
1840-6. 2320-35, 2832-53. 2998-3012, 3866-86, 
4287 4599-613, 4711-8, 5001, 5235-302, 5751-4, 
6875, 5878-82. 6256-9, 8222-39 , 8726-7, 

9236-44, 9336. 

(B) 1689-1601, 2676 , 3769-71, 6552-6, 8468-77. 

(Sec also “ Head Constables ” and “ Ser^ 
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Duties — continued ; 


Beat Duty — 

(4) 84-9, 632-53, 838-40, 1001-15, 2409, 2852-44, 
5262-98 , 7632-9. 

(B) 1588, 2682-3, 6762-4. 


(4) 217-22, 667, 1377-80, 1401-3, 1817, 2804-6, 
4429-34, 6256-9, 6921-30, 7560-2, 9113-4. 

(B) 1588, 1698-9, 2634-6, 2680-1, 6554-6, 67624, 

8431-4, 8473-86, 8615-9. 

(C) 342-3, 3250-3, 7182-5. 

Exti'a Duties under special Acts of Parliament — 

(4) 159, 224-5, 1109, 1160-5, 1256, 1305, 1392-6, 
1747-51, 1817-9, 2744, 2767-70, 2796-9, 3547, 
4085-90, 4354-5, 4719-24, 5349, 6236-51, 
7263-9, 7428, 7719-22, 8202-21. 

(B) 1692, 2508-21, 3822-4, 5624-6, 6616-20, 8524-9. 

(C) 2016-24, 2152-5, 31^1-70, 8039-51, 8691, 9054-5. 

{See also “ Weights and Measures.”) 


Employment AJim Hours op Duty: 

(4) 6290-1, 8731-2. 

(C) 352-3, 3383-4, 3419-21, 7063-5, 8633. 

Eusl Alio'wance : 

(4) 7552-9. 


Good Service Pay — See “ Pay.” 


Married Men : 

Increase in Number of — 

(4 ) 777-9, 2917. 

(B) 4831-8, 5647-64, 6442-50, 6727-8, 8408-10 
Difficulty in living on present pay— 

) 35, 501, 1224-6, 1721, 2791-3, 3854, 3887 56Ti 
8702. ’ 

(0) 2040-1. 


Expenditure, Details of — 

(4 ) 50-8, 654-8, 676-703, 848-78, 1227-9 ]235» 
1335-47, 1780-5, 1871-3, 2347-52 2427 y?' 
2792-3, 2868-61, 3622, 3535-6, 3898^’ 
4295-9, 4517-23, 4550-4, 4954-64 521^’ 
5224-9, 5744-7, 5859-73, 5904-15. 59^’ 
6079-100, 6217, 6824-8, 7507-12, 7529^’ 
7601, 7694-9 , 7781-4, 7815-8, 8157-77 879fi' 
809, 8894-901, 9271-7. ’ 

(B) 1657-61, 3789-96, 4766-70. 

(C) 314-23, 3312-20, 


Rents paid by — 

(4) 16, 99-101, 161-4, 624-9, 730-6, 833. U254 
1832, 2303-6, 2749, 2912-5, 2920-6, 3514-8’ 
3785-8, 3846-52, 4127, 5303-7, 5707-14’ 

5849-53, 5976-9, 6062-6, 6214, 6820-1, 7597-8’ 
8913-4, 9227. ’ 

(B) 1570-3, 1664, 2642, 4748, 4762-5, 5525-30, 6402 
6458-65, 6601, 6720, 8509-14, 9165-9. ’ 

{C) 2041. 


Gratuities proim Public : 

(4 ) 5241-9, 8282-6. 

Head Constaries : 

Duties of — 

(4) 1023-7. 1090-1111, 3489-91, 3526-32, 3663-9, 
7366-70, 7497-506 , 8793-4. 

(B) 1622, 3817-21, 5620-22, 6690-1, 8399-401, 8530-6. 
(0) 2221-4, 8010-15. 

Injuries : 

Compensation for — 

(4) 8293-4. 

(B) 9216-9. 

(C) 394. 

Lbavb: 

(4) 90-4, 71043, 3490, 5419-24. 

(B) 2695, 6692-3, 6744-6, 8421-3. 

(C) 3329-31, 802S4, 8623-8, 9036-8, 9477. 


Regulatiou as to attendance in Barracks— 

(4) 2897-902, 4642-6. 

(B) 2684-90, 2693-700. 

(C) 345-9. 

Wives, Industries or trades — 

(4) 165-6, 659-64, 1246-7, 2343, 6289, 69434, 
6959-60. 

(B) 3816. 

(C) 2010-11. 3382, 5157-8, 7177-81, 7991-2, 86345, 

9001-3. 


Medical Attendance : 

(4 ) 864, 1079-81, 2353, 2825-9, 4196-7, 4255-60, 
6839-40, 7300-5, 7563-4, 8076-7. 

(B) 4859-60. 

(C) 369-71, 2079-80, 2121-5, 2251-4, 3436-7, 3451-2, 

5053-7, 7068-77 , 7908, 8584, 8981, 9422-3, 

Merit Pay— S ee “ Pay.” 


Lodging Allo'Wancb : 

(4) S3, 155-8, 739, 861, 1070-6, 1809, 2750-1, 2910- 
3, 3614-5, 3676-6, 5418. 

(B) 1652-4, 2534-9, 2601-6, 2642-4, 483941, 4915-7, 
5642-6, 5655-7 , 6454, 6466-73, 6529-31- 
6557-71, 6626-33, 6644-6, 6721-3, 6772-7, 
8386-91, 8608-14, 8648. 

(0) 269, 2116-8, 7029, 7148-9, 9411, 9456-60. 


London City Police: 

{See also “ Duties ” and “ Pay.”) 

(1) Difficulty ill obtaining Lodgings, &c. • - 
(4) 44, 4269-86. 

(B) 4883-5. 

(C) 2270-1, 3197-213, 3239. 

(2) Duty, Hours of— 

(C) 3148-81, 3245-9, 34224. 

(3) Pay of— 

(C) 3215-33, 3226, 3406-12 

(4) Promotion — 

(C) 3308-11. 3414. 

(5) Retirement from, to join Rural Police Forces— 
(C) 3271-81. 

Londonderry : 

Extra Allowances in — 

(4 ) 981-1000, 1051-7, 1262-6, 8198-200 , 9230. 


Marriage : 

Length of Service jirior to — 

(4 ) 234, 705, 776, 2866-8. 

(B) 2540-5, 2631-3, 2716 . 4837-8, 6451-4, 8402-5. 
(G) 1996-7, 3188-9, 7176-6. 


Mess Expenses, &c., op Single Men: 

(4 ) 422-78, 537-55, 7606-26, 8714-6, 9103-12, 

9354-61. 

(B) 1574-80, 1664-71, 1762-78, 2486-8. 2720-6, 

4771-801, 5565-79, 5604-16, 6407-22, 6429-32, 
6438-42, 8545-6, 9131-65. 

(C) 293-309, 3301-7, 3334-9, 5066-8, 5108-18, 7131-9. 


Mess Expenses at Depot : 

(4 ) 2958-75. 

(B) 2533, 5557-64, 6729-33, 6743. 

National School Teachers : 

Pay, &C-, of — 

(4 ) 4191-3, 4200-4, 8926-30, 

Night Duty Allowance in Belpast and Londonderry: 
See “Belfast” and “Londonderry.” 


P.4TROL3 — See “Dutiia.” 


Rates of, English Police Forces— 

(4) 1048-50, 1058-60, 1204-13, 3641-8. 

(C) 256-63, 377, 2106-11, 2255. 2268-77, 3216-35, 
3357, 3403-6. 3425, 6977, 7020, 7873-91, 
8579-91, 8956-68, 8985-93, 9023-7, 93864Ua, 
9469-73. 

Rates of, Scottish PO'Uco Forces — 

(C) 1916-27, 1977-83 , 2061-6, 2089-93, 5042-51. 
Rates of, Royal Irish Constabulary — 

(4) 171, 1224-6, 7819-20, 8103-12. 

(B) 1607-15, 2226-33, 3701-2, 3720-9, 4556 61, 6802, 
8506. 
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Pai — continued : 

Savings on present Pay, possibility of— 

(d) 231, 502-5, 662, 598-603, 706-13, 2988, 3889-97, 
3911, 4290, 4528-37, 4S48-9, 4967, 6675-7, 
5786, 5846, 5941-3, 6102-3, 6269, 6844-8, 6916, 
7400-6, 7526-7, 7575, 7686-B, 7689-91, 7744, 
8884-6, 9279-81. 

(B) 1625-8, 2485-98, 4799-801, 4858, 5514-20, 

6580-1, 6423, 6433-6, 6736-7, 8393-7. 

(C) 7146-7, 9455. 

Increase of, asked for in 1882 — 

(4) 5396-400. 

Increase of, now asked for — 

(A) 40-1, 582 , 807, 880, 1249-51, 1372, 1789, 

1837-39, 2307, 2993, 3488, 5974, 4237-8, 
5360-3, 5795-7, 5994, 6004, 6173-7, 6305, 
6815-6, 7221-3, 7544, 7754-72, 8353-7, 8720-2, 
8779-82, 9235, 9309-20. 

(B) 2717-9, 4924-6, 6712-4, 6806, 8367-70, 8563-4. 
(0) 8687, 9468. 


IE continued : 

5. Comparison with Pay, &c., of Artizans — 

(4) 66, 141-5, 169-70, 607-16, 1315-34, 1383-91, 
1406-7, 1721, 1811-13, 3493, 3543, 3567-70, 
4188-93, 4378-420 4455-7, 4569-98, 4614-30, 
4983-94, 5309-14, 5338-46, 5468-74, 6757-9, 
5874-7, 5882, 6332-9, 6862-83, 7320-4, 7356-64, 
7377-85, 7426-6 , 7848-61, 8116-52, 8156, 
8343-53, 8755-64, 8830, 8852-9 , 8914-20, 
8935-43, 9327-31. 

(B) 2499-507. 2669, 6535-40, 6608-15, 6862-33, 
8557-60. 

(10 1428-1652. 

6. Higher standard of living among all classes— 

(.4 ) 67-8, 845. 1118, 1295, 1721-2, 1851-2, 2344-6, 
3523-6, 3987, 4145, 5944-5, 6263-6, 7376, 
7412-22. 

7. No revision of Salary since 1882 — 

(A) 49, 103, 3854, 4093, 4347, 5032-7, 8102, 9336. 

8. General — 

(4) 48, 2745, 4995, 5685, 5935, 6187, 8178-80. 


•(ft) Constables — 

(4') 781-8, 903, 2757, 2760, 2870, 4506, 4999-5000, 
5017-28, 6692, 5717, 5803-11, 5847. 5880, 
5922, 6069, 6233-6, 6823 , 6855-6, 6886-7, 
7549, 7585, 7677-81, 8701, 8760, 9074. 

(B) 4922-3, 4926, 67124, 8663-4. 

(0) 9468. 

•ii) Sergeants — 

(4) TO6, 1307, 1347, 1374-6. 2304-38, 2757. 5203-7, 
5347. 5425-33, 5441-5, 5458-74, 8092-102, 
8320-30, 8889-90. 

(B) 1641, 2549-52 , 2717-19, 4924, 4926, 5628-9, 
67124, 8563-4. 

(CO 9468. 

‘(c) Head Constables — 

(4 ) 797, 1129, 2757, 7242-51, 743640, 8779-82, 
8831-2, 8866-73. 

(B) 2565-9, 3738, 4924, 4926, 6505-10, 6712-14, 

8563-4. 

(C) 9468. 

<}roimds upon which incresae is asked — 

1. Cost of living (see also “Expenditure of 
Mariied Men," and “ Mess Expenses") — 

(4 ) 77, 120-6, 226, 846, 1112-7, 1125-7, 1296, 
1724-5. 1847-9, 1859, 2370-2, 2396-405, 

2879-82, 133441, 3540-2, 3912, 4348-53, 
5447-57, 5475-6, 5760-2, 5882, 6316, 6363-9, 
8265-80 , 883542. 

6894-900 , 7271-91, 7466-7, 7640, 77924, 

(B) 1567-9, 2267 , 3689-91, 4930-1, 6401. 

(0) 312, 8663-71, 9444, 9454. 

"2. Increased Duties (see also “ Extra Duties ’’) — 

(4) 1729-47, 5854, 6236, 7719, 8753. 

3. Con^arison of Pay, Duties, &c., with other 
Police Forces — 

<4 ) 39-45, 79, 133-8, 176-81, 222, 230, 570, 582-95, 
790-5, 803-10, 880-2, 934-37, 1016-9 1047-50, 
1058-90, 1167-9, 1203-20, 123941, 1254-6, 

1297-1300, 1424-7, 1789-96, 1837-40, 1866-70, 
2311, 24404, 2761-4, 1928-9, 2998, 3086-101, 
3617-8, 3855, 4149-64, 4246-7, 4283-7 4310-15, 
4421-4. 4438-43, 4681-7 , 4973-81, 5364-5, 

5402-14, 5694-704, 5997-6003. 6072-5. 6178-81, 
6225-8, 6861. 6931-7, 7252-70, 7296-300, 
7^-30, 7434-40, 7546, 7658, 7628-30, 

7764-76, 7785, 7814, 8182-94. 8201-21, 

8320-30, 8353-7, 8723-6, 8737, 8784, 8902-13, 
8930-3, 9257-70, 9345-53. 

(B) 1662, 2659-60, 3802-6 , 3827-8, 4744-7, 5490, 
6405-6, 6508-10, 6711, 6802-6, 8367-70, 

8379-82. 8424-9, 8549-56 , 9181-8. 

<0) 248-50. 254-5, 277-9, 286, 289-349, 376-7, 
400-5, 2026-39, 2148-61, 3245-58, 3391-3, 

6773-6, 7113-25, 7141-50, 7182-5, 7981-2, 
8618-22, 8629-31, 8684-7, 9445-7 , 9487-91. 

4. Unpopularity of Police in certain districts — 

(A) 131-2, 2380 , 3552, 3692-3, 4291-2, 4668-71, 
4996-8, 5783-4, 8833-4. 

<B) 1645. 2572-4, 2645-5, 4752, 6393, 6521-2, 8448-9, 
8493-5. 

(0) 9465-7. 


Good Service Pay — 

(4) 904-11, 1127-8, 5569, 6005-9, 8287-8. 

(B) 5682-8, 6748-57. 

(C) 7885-6, 8021-2. 

Merit Pay — 

{A) 5370-4, 6945-52. 

(B) 1602-6, 1672-79, 2531-2, 2627-9, 3708-12, 5582-8, 

6483-4, 6621-7, 6635-42, 6748-57, 6800-1, 
8414, 8520-3. 

(C) 372-5, 2066-8, 2230-1, 3230-3, 5134-5, 6896- 

7020, 7125-7, 7885-91, 8681-3, 8676-9, 8964-8, 
9407-10. 


PEKBIONS : 

Rates of, in English and Scottish Police Forces — 

(4) 954-5. 

{€) 388-68, 1939-59, 1984-5, 2042-47, 2128-43, 

2242-4, 3265-83, 3386-9, 6069-80, 5104, 

7087-107, 7186-7, 7^1-5, 9007-10, 9428-9. 

Bates of, in Royal Irish Coastabulaiy — 

(4) 73-6, 743, 1137-43, 4694-7, 5209-17, 6033-4, 
6938-41. 

(B) 1635-44, 2589-94, 2607-8, 4897, 6758-71. 

Age limit foi' — 

(4 ) 3603-8, 5416, 6857-8. 

(B) 1640, 1642 , 6647-57, 6770-1, 8444. 

(0) 363-8, 1940-61, 2137-9, 2287-91, 3270, 3290-1, 
3455-7, 7090, 7192, 7924, 7999-8003, 8601, 
9007. 9428. 

Represented to be inadequate — 

(4) 69, 167, 518, 723, 1797, 2378-9, 3939, 4166, 
6104, 7316-9, 9081. 

Actuarial Value of — 

(D) 9044-56. 

Increased rates asked for — 

(41 183-8, 200, 1801-2, 1198-1201, 1351-66, 1810, 
1863-5, 2410, 2884, 3043-6, 35724, 5377-80, 
5779-82, 6893, 6956-60, 6902-8, 7709-10, 
8288-96, 8719, 8810, 8892-3, 9081, 9250, 9341. 
(B) 1639, 6536-53, 5616-9, 6648-9. 

Pen-siootss : 

Employment of — 

(4) 189-97, 203-4, 519-29, 723-9, 747-56, 886-902, 
1147-56, 1193-7, 1797-1807, 1882-94, 2357-9, 
2415-27, 2771-90, 2933, 3046-52, 3581-99, 
3963-8, 4103-9, 4167-74, 4469-76, 4647-56, 
4672-7, 5003-16, 5388-91, 5762-79, 5894-902, 
5967-75, 6107-44, 6148, 6297-304, 7389-92, 
7468-95, 7642-66, 7710-8, 7826-51, 8297-316, 
8703-4, 8765-9, 8817-27, 9289-95. 

(B) 1644-51, 2669-71, 2575-88, 3777-84. 4864-75, 

5534-5, 5654-6, 6615-20. 6767, 8487-92. 

(C) 354-7, 1970-6, 5321-4, 3430-4, 5105-7, 8004-5, 

9016-8. 

Reasons alleged for early retirement — 

(4) 194-5, 205-11, 530-6, 758-69, 883-5, 1156-61, 
1187-92, 1875-80, 2363-9, 2381-7, 2737, 2895-8, 
3053-6, 3949-52, 6147-8, 7324-9, 7656-63. 

(B) 1623-4, 2569, 2609-13, 3776, 6768-9. 

Plain Clothes : 

(.4 ) 65, 1764-6, 5353-9 , 8740. 

(B) 4782-6. 

(C) 3340-2, 5156-7, 8018-20, 9020-2 , 9434. 
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INDEX TO THE EVIDENCE. 


Prison Warders ; 

Pay, &c.» of — 

(.4) 7848-51. 

(B) 8387-90. 

Promotions : 

(4) 77, 576-80 , 909, 925-33, 962-6, 1131, 2937-8, 
3116-20, 3462-9, 4314-6, 4426-6, 4567-8, 4689, 
4698-705 , 6360-2 , 6952-3. 

(3) 1663, 1680-1, 25534, 2613-9, 2640-1, 2653-7, 
3732-6, 38304. 4729-34, 4821-31, 4914, 4932-3, 
6482, 6582-9, 6643, 6658-61, 6796-7, 8416-9. 

(C) 326-8, 386, 2199-202 , 2232-6, 2282, 3308-11, 

3349-61. 3406-10. 5098-102, 5126-33, 7155-7, 
7987, 3027-8 , 8639-42, 8647-8, 9011-2, 9474-5. 

“P” List- 
ed) 933, 4689, 5028-9, 6360-2, 6953, 9298. 

(B) 2641, 4821-31, 4904-11. 6482 , 6584-9. 

Queen’s' Jubilee Pund ; 

(A) 714. 

(B) 2595, 2598, 2637-8, 2708-11, 4878-82. 

^'*'°M)\'40-4, 956, 1020-4, 1248, 3058, 3554, 4544-7, 
6165-8 , 6330-1, 6351-9, 7700-8, 8347-55. 

(B) 1655-6, 4886-96, 4901-3, 5499-5510, 5623, 

6394-400, 6666-704, 8445. 

(C) 264. 288, 408, 1960-4, 1936-95, 2195-8, 2246-8, 

3187, 3258-60, 6039-40, 5069, 7173-5, 7188-91, 
7875-8, 7912-3, 7977. 7984-6, 8634, 8672-5, 
9010. 

Rent Assistance — See “Lodging Allowance.” 

Rents or Barracks — Sec “ Barraclcs.” 

Rents paid by Police in England and Scotland : 

(C) 271-4, 314-8, 396 , 2073-7, 2203-5, 3197-213, 
3438-43 . 5059-65, 7032-62 , 7893-906. 7953-67, 
7969, 7996-7, 8594-5, 8973-80, 8984, 9381-3, 
9412-5, 9418-20. 

Reoroanis-ation ; 

(B) 4843-8, 8372-8, 8496-502. 

Resignations : 

f.4^ 506 . 946-50, 1242-6, 1370 , 3029-34, 4344. 

(B) 6391-2. 

(0) 265-7, 196S-9, 3261-3, 7158-61, 7976, 7999-8003. 
Retirement : 

Age limit for — See “ Pensions.” 

SiKGEANT ; 

Duties of — 

(4) 1305-6, 2520-33, 8222-39, 8945-7. 

(3) 6491. 

(Cf) 2206-10. 


Sickness : 

(See also “Deductions from pay of English and 
Scottish Police Forces.”) 

(A) 8078-9, 8085-9, 8154-5. 

Station : 

Allowance when in charge of — 

(4) 7746-60. 

(B) 3739-65. 4808-14, 5590-3, 6487-90, 6495-503 

6798-9. 

(C) 5144-5. 

Subsistence Allowance — 

(4 ) 2375-7, 2796-9, 3622, 8264-73. 

(B) 2516-8, 2702-6, 6605-7, 8542-3. 

(0) 2256-67, 7917-20. 

SUPER-ANNUATION : 

Deductions from pay of English and Scottish Police- 
Forces — Sec “ Deductions.” 

Transfers : 

(4 ) 95-6, 1132-6, 2931-2, 3072, 6236. 

(B) 4754-6, 8420. 

(C) 2088, 2283-6, 5091-7, 8643-5. 

Expenses of — 

(4) 3621. 

(B) 2707, 6603-4. 

(Cy 2218-20. 

Uniform : 

(4) 62-5, 1332-4. 

(B) 1586-7. 

(C) 1938, 7165-6. 

Allowance for making up — 

(4) 2941-5, 3614, 7845-7. 

(B) 1692-4, 1702-5, 2647-51, 3796-7, 4855-7, 56304,. 

6785-8, 8544, 9190. 

(C) 3344-6, 5122-5, 8016-7, 8692-3. 

Wages op Artizans — See “ Ai-tizans.” 

Wages, Nominal and Real : 

(4) 127-8, 3100-1. 

Weights and Measures : 

Allowances to Inspectors of — 

(4 ) 59-61, 159-60, 937, 1257-60, 2373-4, 7263-4, 
8920-6. 

(B) 2519-20 , 3694-7, 5624-5, 6618-20. 

(0) 392, 2019-24. 

Widows and Orphans : 

Pensions, &c., to — 

(4 ) 2410-5 , 4264-5, 4269, 4436, 4447-9. 5217, 
7306-11, 7456-7, 8080-2 , 83434, 9251-6. 

(B) 2595-600. 

(C) 382-4, 2083-7, 2144, 3372-81. 5160-2. 7079-86, 

7911, 8029-38, 9013-5, 9032, 9482-5. 

Wives, Employment op, See “ Man-iod Men.” 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 


LIST OF WITNESSES. 


1. Mr. Josepli F. Balfe, Clerk in Charge of 

Accounts, Constabulary Office, ... 

2. Sergeant Joseph Boyle, ... 

3. Mr. J. B. Wright, Chief Constable of New- 

castle-on-Tyne, 

4. Constable Martin Dolan, ... 

6. Constable John Kane, 

6. Constable John Forde, 

7. Head Constable Daniel Gallagher, 25 

8. Sergeant John Malioney, ... 

9. Mr. E. L. Richardson, 

10. County Inspector C. W. Leatham, ... 

11. Constable Patrick Flynn, ... 

12. Constable Patrick Callaghan, 

13. Captain D. Munro, H.M. Inspector of Con- 

stabulary, Scotland, 

14. Captain E. M. Showers, Chief Constable of 

Essex, 

15. Sergeant Janies M'Clelland, 

16. District Inspector J. Scully, 

17. Constable Philip Brennan, 

18. Constable Patrick Burke, ... 

19. Constable Peter M‘Neill, ... 

20. Mr. John Whatley, Superintendent and Chief 

Clerk, London City Police, 

21. Head Constable Francis J. M'Keima, 

22. District Inspector H. Toppin, 

23. Constable John Comyn, ... 

24. Constable John DufEy, 

26. Constable Joseph Meehan, 

26. Sergeant Joseph M'Daniel, 

27. Constable Danid Hall, ... 

28. District Inspector J. Horigan, 

29. Constable Andrew M'Kdv^, 

50. Major Duncan Gordon, Chief Constable o) 
Aberdeenshire, ... 

31. Sergeant Michael Maguinne, 


32. County Inspector W. A. O’Connell, ... 13 

33. Acting-Sergeant George Grogan, ... ... IS 

34. Constable Bernard 11‘Groarty, ... ... 12 

35. Constable Charles Leahy, ... ... ... 12 

36. Constable Michael Walsh, ... ... ... 12 

37. Constable Denis Horan, ... ... ... 12 

38. County Inspector A. Gamfaell, ... ... 12 

39. Commandant and Assistant Inspector-General 

T. F. Singleton, ... ... ... 

40. Constable James Devlin, ... ... ... 

41. Mr. C. H. Rafter, Chief Constable of Bir- 

mingham, ... ... ... ... 1‘ 

42. Head Constable Michael Masterson, ... 11 

43. Constable Michael Fit 2 simons, ... ... If 

44. Constable Michael Farrell, ... ... li 

45. Constable Edmond O’Sullivau, ... ... 1 

46. Sergeant William Maraane, ... ... 1 

47. Captain Stuart Russell, d.l.. Chief Constable 

of Torksiure, W.R., ... ... ... 1 

48. Sergeant James M'Cawley, ... ... 1 

49. District Inspector M. Holmes, ... ... 1 

50. Mr. R. Middleton Hill, Cliief Constable of 

Cornwall, ... ... ... ... 3 

51. Constable Francis Feeney, ... ... 3 

52. Constable John MDonneU, ... ... 3 

53. 'Constable. Janies Wedick, ... ... 3 

54. Head Constable William Duffy, ... ... I 

55. Sergeant Joseph Diolcson, ... ... ... I 

> 56. Captain Williams Freeman, Chief Constable 

, of Sluropshire, ... 

J 57. Mr. E. S. Darlcy, ... ... ... I 

^ 58. Constable Michael M'Donagh, 

59. District Inspector J. V. Stevenson, 

5 60. Constable Joseph Fagan, ... 

61. Constable William Delany, 

3 62. Mr. W. S. Davies, Chief Constable of Birken- 
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KOTAl lETSH CONSTiBlUET COMMITTEE Of INQUIRY. 


EVIDENCE. 


FIBST DAY— MONDAY, SOth MAY, 1901. 

The Committee Colonel Sir Howasd Yisce.'.-t, k.o.m.g,, c.n„ m.p„ Chairman ; Mr. R. W. A. 
Holmes, c.b., Treasury. Remembrancer, and Mr. R. F. Stakkie, fl.M. — Bat in the Committee 
Etwms, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin, for the examination of Witiieases. 

Mr. JosEPii F. Balfk. 

1 Mv Balfe Clerk in charge of Accounts, Royal Irish Constabulary Office, Dublin Castle, attended and 
hande'd iu cert^n Returns (see Appendix) relati-ve to the Pay, &c., of the Force. 


Sergeant Joseph Boyle, examined. 


2. Tile Chaxrman.— How long have you been in cha 

Force, and where are you stationed? — Twenty years on 
the i8t!i of last September, and I am now stationed at 
Naas. County Kildare. . „ 

3. Have you charge of the station? — No, sir. 

4. What other places have you been in? — Euthaiig.in 
to 7rb March last, where I was in charge of a etation. 


lee» in «b« 23. Tou at spring only for tlio .ers.onta an-J 

itv years on acting-sergeants? — Yes. In explaining to you the P J 

stationed at reasons why we think we are entitled to increased par, 

I would like to take the cii-cumstances of the whole 


~ \ Hmitb vmi ch^roe'of the station?— No. sir. Force into consideration. 

4 ; ^rtl?L?p^ees hL you been in?-Eathaxig.m 24. Tou.can do that Jo P-Yjf 

s ~sr ^ rf s 

a-half years at Sallina, in Kildare. I am thirteen years men appointed since 188S. 

in the County Kildare. Before that I was in Donegd. 26. Ohaiuman. — We had better exclude that. 

5 Hr.re you been in town stations at all? — No, in no great majority have been appointed since 1833 I 

Urge town. Yes. Besides, tliat deduction goes into a fund from 

6 You are the delegate of Kildare?—! am ; with j may j)oasibly derive a benefit hereafter, 

another sergeant I represent the Province of Leinster. 27. You want to bring before the Committee the 

7. What is your age?— I am 37^ years of age. question of the pay?— Yea. 

8. You entered the service at l?i years of age?— 17i gS. Is your pay the same as the other sergeants f— 

Tears ; I am a policeman’s son. , . Yes, sir. , » t 


10 Have you got a copy of your Leinster petition? — There are plenty of ser|eantB who haven t so SMoh. 

I haven’t a copy here, but we drew up a memorandum 50 . There is an interior class of sergeant?-~YM. A. 
of our nquirenients for all. man who is under four years in the ranks gets £76 3s. 


Tears ; I am a policeman’s son. 

9. Has tlia Force in Leinster sent a petition to the 
Lord Lieutenant? — Each county has sent a petition. 


I haven t a copy here, but we ctrew up a meiuoiamiuju 
of our rtouirements for all. 

11 . ’ft'hat is your pay now? — ^It is £80 12 s. a yem. _ 

That is subject to a deduction of li per cent, for the jy sergeant of four years in the rank gets SSI 
Constabulary Force Fund. , „ 12s. ?— Yes, and fihose over four years. 

12. Kjw much does that work out at per week? — ^Tlie 33 . You have your own house ; therefore theta ts no 

gross pay a week is about £1 11 a- deduction for accommodation in barracks?— No. 

13. Slinus the deduction?— Yes. It is monthly we lodging allowance? — One shilling 

ate paid. My net pay and allowances monthly is ^ j s i. 

-A A f That 34. What do you want to bring forward on that sub- 

14. Do you get lodging provided for you<— iiiai ,^ould like to state tliat we are the worst paid 

includes lodsinc. ' _-i:„ TrinoVinma- 


29. You are not in charge of a station? — am not, 
but 1 have the highest rata of pay a sergeant can get. 


includes lodging. ' nolioe force in the Three Kingdoms. _ 

15. In the station?— I have a house of my own, for I ^ p^ia, We 

which I pay rent. __ ^ nothing to do with other fore«. We want to know 


16. How much rent?— Between rent and taxes it le °° J ®ant to say about your pay?— I say it is 

£1 Is. Id. a month. That, of course, includes rates and support myself. I am married, and have 

^ t ft family, and I find it insufficient to support me and 

17. How near is your house to the station?— About a family in the condition a man in my position is 

18. YrTiat are tae points which you vrishto_ bring children have you?— Seven. 

before the Committee ?— The first point is the msuai- • ^jjaij ages?— The eldest is ten years 

ciency of my pay and the pay of the men. n^t Toonth 

19. The pay of yourself ?— The pay of the men 1 am What' do you compare your position to?— I com- 


here to represent. 

20. Of sergeants and constables ? — Both — more parti- 


nare'it to a sergeant in any other police force. 

39. Take one police force ?— I take the Oity of London 


cularly the sergeants. r.nHrf, force and I find a sergeant on appointment has 

21. You represent the sergeants and acting-sergeants? ^ 5 , ^ and after seven years £2 12s. a week. 

B 
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Scrgeitnt 
Josepli Boi'le. 


at least one of tlie best paid forces in England, and our 
contention is that we, the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
are as efficient and have more important duties to psy" 
form than any other police force. I liave been direct^ 
to express here chat the Force will never be quite satis- 
fied until they are placed on a level with the highest 
paid force in the kingdom. 

41. Chairwax.— Y ou compare yourself to the C-ity ot 
London force i— Yes. 

42. Have yon personal experience of the City ot 
London? — No personal experience. 

43. Are you aware that the City of London force is 
not a Governiiient force at all? — I have heard that. 

44. Yon know uie difficulty of obtaining lodging in 
London. Tliere are very few sergeants who live within 
eight miles of the city, and they get no lodging allow- 
ance?— I have heard that. 

45. They have to live a long distance away, and to pay 
for their own locomotion? — ^Yes. 

46. ^Vhat is the population where you live now? — 

It is about 4,000. 

47. How many police?— There are fft present seven- 
teen men there, but I should say it is the county head- 
quarters, and a good many of these men are employed 
as clerks. 

48. Are there any other reasons you would like to 
give as regards pay ?— Fiwt, as to the general efficiency 
of the Royal Irish ■Oomiabulary. We have been told 
over and over again by the Mghest officials in the land 
that for efficiency and intelligence and physique, we 
were the model Force of the empire. We believe if 
these things were seriously meant we at least ought to 
be paid as well as the best paid police forces. 

49. What we liave to do hore is to take evidence ; you 

must prove your case ?— The next reason is, there has 
been no revision of our pay since 1882. All other 
classes in Treland and in the United Kingdom have had 
their position improved considerably since that time, 
and I haTO statistics here 

60. Tell us your weekly expenditure? — I have a list 
made out of my expenditure. It will show that it is 
almost impossible for me to live on my pay. 

61. Is this (examining document) your daily expendi- 
ture? — ^That is the daily bill of fare. 

62. You say your daily food costs 3s. 2d.? — Yes, that 
is the average. 

53. For your wife and seven children? — Yes. Of 

course there may be days when it will not amount to 
that, and there are other days, such as Sundays, when 
it will be sometliing more. 

54. Anid with fuel, light, and soap it makes your 
daily expenditure come to 3s. 8d. ? — Tea, for what I 
say are our bare necessaries. 

55. For cleaning barracks, papers, &c., Is. 6d. ? — Per 
month. 

56. Yes. Rent and taxes £l la. Id. a month? — Yes. 

57. Tlien for food you pay £5 13s. Bel. 1 — Yes. 

58. Cleaning thiinr.s Is. 6fZ. ; total expenditure £6 
16s. <kl. per month? — Yes. 

59. What additional allowances have you? — No other, 
except that I am Weights and Measures Inspector. 

50. What do you get for that? — There is no fixed 
rate, but we get allowances out of the Verification Pees 
Fund. For flie last four years I got £9 each year for 
two districts. 

61. Would other than first-class sergeants get tlie 
Weights and Measures Inspectorships? — ^No, for 1 hold 
a Board of Trade certificate. I had to pass a very stiff 
ciaminition 1o get that certificate. I want it put in that 
W6 have men in our Force able to take that certificate. 

62. Your uniform and clothes? — I get my clotlies 
free. 

63. I suppose you put that at £10 a year ? — Oh, no. 
I would say £5. 1 get a tunic like this and two pairs 
of trousers. 

64. All the uniform you wear? — ^Tes, and a great 
coat every tliree years. 

65. You have no expenditure in respect of uniform? 
—No, but I have to keep plain clothes. I am liable to 
get plain cloWies duty. And as a matter of fact, in the 
town in wliich I am stationed, there is a man in plain 
clothes every Sunday watching public-houses. 

66. Have you anything further to urge as fcn pay? — 
The reasons are, there has been no revision since 1882 
of our pay, and every class in the Three Kingdoms since 
then have had their wages increased, and every police 
force in the United Kingdom have got substantial 
increases since that date, and although our pay was 
revised in 1882, there was no increase ; practically we 
have had no increase since 1874 or 1673. 


67. Any other point to urge?— I suppose there is rr 
doubt about it that the stand.ird of comfort has hw’’ 
raised all round for everybody except the polieeauf 
We have remained stationary, W'e say everrb^’ 
around us, every class of tradesmen and lahoutei b* 
position has been improved and his general cuufott ha- 
been increased, and we have remained stataonary 
consequently our social status has sufierdd, PeonU 
round us are rising and we remain stationary. ^ " 

68. Anything further to urge? — Yes, sir, I mjy 
people are not content now to live as they did 
yeare ago. 

69. Let us come to the point. With regard to pay . r 
pension, have you anything to say?— Certainly, sir pen 
sion is a very sore point with us. After snendinr 
twenty-five years in our Force a man ledres ; he mar 
do so. If I retired after twenty-five years the pension I 
would receive would be £48 a year ; that would be 
entirely inadequate. 

70. At 42j you could retire with a pension of £43 a 
year? — Yes. 

71. Have you any deduction for pension?— No, except 
I continue lo subscribe as a pensioner — it would l>e s 
purely voluntary matter for me— to this Conslabniarr 
Force Fund. 

72. It is compulsory for you so long as you remain 
ill the Force? — Yes. 

73. As to pension?— Tlie men who joined the Force 
before 1866, when they retire on pension, get full par. 
They had to serve for thirty years, but they get tbe'ir 
full pay on retiring. 'We think that £48, after spend- 
ing twenty-five years of the best part of a man’s life, is 
very inadequate. The maximum pension I would be 
entitled to would be two-thirds. 

74. Mi. Holmes. — Wliat would two-thiiUs he?— It 
would be about £53 I4s. 8d. To gain that I should 
serve twenty-nine years. 

75. And how old would you be after twenty-nine 
years? — ^Forty-six years. Of course, I am no fait 
criterion for the general men, as I joined younger. There 
are perhaps not 100 men in the force sirailarly situated. 

76. Ohahikan. — Y ou need not give up any hope of 
promotion? — That is another grievance. 

77. You ai'o a young man yet ; why should yon mk 
hope for promotion? — It is very difficult to get promo- 
tion, the vacancies are not occurring, and for a man in 
my rank to get promotion, it would be twelve and 
thirteen years before llio appointment came to his tarn 
in the ordinary seniority list. You referred lothequeatioa 
of living, to the differenoc in the coat of liviug. I have 
here a return sent to us hy Mr. Wliatlay, Superinten- 
dent and Oltief Clerk in tho City of London Police Office, 
and ho gives n list of provisions in London. A fou^ 
pound loaf at present in London is 5d. In Naas the 
same loaf is 5^. iBeefsi-eak in Loudon is po 
pound ; in N.ans 9d. Beef joints, mutton chops, and 
so on apjienr to be about the same prices in both places. 
Bacon, which is only Q^d. in London, could not be 
bought in Naas under lOtZ. And stranger stili, potatoes, 
which are B^d. in London, are lOd. a stone m N^- 
Prices vary from time to time, end I also admit tot 
this is a peculiarly dear year for potatoes, so tot 
practically the price of food in London and the price of 
food in Ireland are the same. 

78. Mr. Holmes. — As regards that, we will ascertain 
the facts us to the expense of living in London fiomsome 
member of the London force. We cannot take your 

^79. Ohaibmax. — ^Y ou ate not acquainted with the 
City of London police. There are extremely few ot 
them live within tlie are.a of the City of London. Have 
you any other point? — I would like to mention tn 
duties we have to perform, the varied duties, ana tne 
important confidenual work we have to do. 
form without additional remuneration duties * 
not performed by the police in London or in Jiuigian , 
so far as I know. „ 

80. What lime do your duties talce up ?---4s a mauw 
of fact, 1 am never oS duty. I have no fixed no 

81. At what time do you report yourself M lac 
station? — The ordinary morning, when I 

on duty at night, I parade at nine o'clock. After p 
we have half-an-hour’s drill. , , v„i 

82. You parade at nine?— Yea. Then we have a senw 
of police duties and Ads of Parliament. 

list ot Acts of Parliament hung up in each - 
They must bo learned by us and we are exammea 

^'Youi- turn of duty is for how ^ 

out on duty. As a matter of fact, on few 
finished before nine and ten. Yesterday 1 
hours’ duty. 
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S3 Yniu- (lepsnds upon whether there is pr.trol- 
)_Paxr<;r:in'i,'—h€ar duty in the town and patrolling. 

■■ Meetir.!! y.ur points f—Tes. 

fif, Mr Hollies.— T liere is no such thing as boat 
1 ^’in Xaas * it is a Terv small place, and you do not 
ti*e word beat dutr to pmrolling the streets of 
;P": 9 _V'e enl! it beat duty. A policeman goes out. 

Whe does fire hours’ duty on the flags, walking up and 
T-n and we refer to that as beat duty. Patrolling is 
where two man go together through the town or out in 

‘■'’ 87 '^''Two^coustablcs ?— Or a sergeant and constable, 
rml is the A B C of our work. ^ , 
pa. }jjs horns? — It cannot pos.r.bly be less. 

8s' Hare rou anrthing to ui-ge abou^ that? — I am 
out manr a time doing ten hours’ duty in the day. A\e 
-r* called on at night ; we are sujiposed to be always 
in'readiness. and after my sis hours’ dutr are done, I 
'annot SO home ; I hare clerical work to do m the bor- 
^nck. We hare books to keep and warrants, and 
beside® the regulatioiis donotnllowa mantostop at his 
lod^'inf' when lie is off duty ; he cannot be absent more 
than two hours without leave, 
go You can get leave? — A c.^rtam fixed amount. 

Si! CHAiiiiiiS.— How much leave are you entitled 
To"in tlie rear ? — One month, all told. 

92. ■^ith pay?— With pay. , , , , „ 

93 Hive you ompared that with other forces? — Yes, 

the Dublin Police Force. , o vt . 

94 The London Police Force has seven clays ?— u a 
.substitute is to be sent in our place, we have to pay 
•the expense of that man’s transfer, whatever expense 

he is put- to in coming to the place and returning. singular in this i-cspect. On the 

95 . Do you say anything about tMnsfem. 1 see you Committee of 1882, in recommending 

Lave the privilege of transfer to other stations, x see •followed what was the practice in Eng- 

vou advertise for transfers?— Yes. 


110. Therefore, that was an increase of 4s. a -week?— Jfuy 20. 190f. 
I do not quite understand. Sergeant 

111. I have just shown you that the pay of a con- jysepj, Boyle, 
stable — that is, a sergeant, as he is called now — of 

four years’ standing was 28s. ? — Y’es. 

112. It is now 31s.?— Yes. . 

113. If you add Is. for lodging allowance to married 
men after ten yeara’ service, that amounts to 4s., so 
that a married sergeant got an advantage of 4s. a 

week? No, sir. A man in my position, before 188o, 

his salary was 28s. a week. Including l.s. a week 
which I now roccive, I have 3s, a week more. I do 
not understand how it is 4s. 

114. I have just stated to you that in addition to 
that there is Is. allowi--d for lodging allowance, given 
in consequence of tlie Commissicn of 1883, to married 
men of more than ton years' service. Y'ou have the 
Is. for losing allowance, and your pay as a sei'geant 
before 1883 was 28s. a week ; it is now 31.i . ; that is 
Zs. of an increase, plus Is. for lodging allowance ; that 
is 4s. ? — Yes, I understand that ; but take a single 
sergeant. He has, as a matter cf fact, 2.s. — ■ — 

115. And he is accommodated in barracks, and he 
gets his accommodation for a rent of Is. ; his pa3'__is 


tro You have tho privilege?— Suppose I could get a 
constable to exchange, the county inspector will allow 
the exchange at our own expense. 

97 As to vour allowances, are you satisfied with 
them?— I have been instructed by the men I represent 
not to make anv suggestion about allowances. I wiU 
aaswe- anv questions. The allowances are a matter ot 
.secondary ■importance to the great question of increased 

As to allowances, you have nothing special to 
urge?— Nothing sp>ecial. 

99. And ns reganls your rent: you pay 4s. a weet 
rent 1 — 4.s. 6d. a week. . _ mi 

109. That includes rates and taxes?— Yes, £1 Is. W- 
a month ; I get an allowance of Is. a week for rent. 

101. You get a trifle over 4s. a month for rent ?— 

Yes ; that is net. , , . 

102. Mr. HoLims. — You complain that the pay oi tlie 
men has not been raised since 1883 ? — Yes. 

103. Suppose in the interval nothing had occurred 

to warrant any increase of pay in Ireland, as dis- 
tinguished from England and Scotland, why sho^d 
the pay be increased here? — Because there are Uvo 
reasons. The men of the Force never were satisned 
■will, the incic-aM thej got in Tha men h.v. 

never been satisfied wi^ that revision. 

104. I know all about it, because I served on tliat 
Committee ; and your statement that the men wei-e 
not satisfied is a mete statement. I could reply, on the 
strength of information I hi^, that the men were fully 
satisfied?— I know, as a matter of fact, to 

— in fact, there is a general feeling that the iKult of that 
Commission was that tlie men _ had b^n “ done. 
There was a small thing given with one hand and it 
was taken away with the other. A man having com- 
pleted six years’ service, previous to that, his salary was 
£54 12s, a year. The result was to give him £57 4s. 
a year ; but at the same time they deducted Is. a week 
lodging money. 

105. You gained 

that is vei'y small. , 

106. You say there was no real rise in 1883. As a 
matter of fact, the salary of a sergeant, or, as he was 
called in those days, a constable, of yonr standing was 
28*. prior to 1883 ; it is now 31s. ; that is a rise of 
-Zs. ?— Yes ; but you took Is. a week off for barrack rent. 

107. Yes ; where the man was accommodated m bar- 
racks. Take your case ; you had an inm^ase of os- 
Do you call that nothing ? — I call it very little. _ 

108. Ton call 3s. a week not much. I am dealing 
with married men 1 — ^I call it very little. 

109. Are you aware that a married man, after ten 
jears’ service, gets Is. a week for lodging allowance i 


; benefit in pension: 


—Yes ; but 


improved by 3s., and he 'gets his accommodation for 
tlie small rent of 1«., allhough he has more accommoda- 
tion than the single constable, who pays the same, viz., 

Is a week for i-ent?— There is no other public servant 
in Ireland that has to pay rent for a public office. 

116. Yon must compare yourself with other police 
forces. Are you aware that wherever men are accom- 
modated in barracks, or station-houses, in England or 
Scotland, there is always a dmluction from tlieir pay 

■ ■ ’ ■ this i-cspect. On the 

- — —32, in recomi “ _ 

this deduction, followed what was the practice in Eng- 
land and Scotland ?— Yes, Arising mu cf the qu^ion 
as to the increase we got in 1883. I have thirteen 
places in England whicli I would like to show yon 
as to tile increased pay they have got. 

117. We will come to that later ou. I am dealing 
with your statement that you consider the men of your 
Force were “ done” by the Commission of 1882? — Yes. 

118. Dealing with your case, I have shown, by what 
you call being “done,” a man got 4s. increase whore 
he was married, and 3-s. increase where he was a single 
man Do you call that beii^ “done”?— I would 
respectfully like to say you have taken the c^e of toe 
men moet favourably situated. I put ogainrt that the 
case of the young constable : the man who had £52 a 
year when the Commission sat, and who, after the Com- 
mission was done, had still £52 a year. 

119. He got an immediate addition, which coimtoa 

for pension? — ^Yes. . 

120. Well, now, to return to the question with which 

I started. Supposing the conditions have not altered 
since 1883, why should tlie pay of the police in this 
ecuntry be increased because it has been increased in 
England and Scotland under possibly altered con- 
ditions. You must show that Uie conditions 
have changed here?-The only attempt to show *at 
would be this way : I have a certificate from the Clerk 
of the Union . ™ vt • c tt-i 

121 Chairman. — ^Which union? — The Union of Jiu- 
kennv— of the costs of the paupers per head. Me 
represent the Province of Leinster ; and in each county 
there are sergeants who arc collecting information and 
sending it to me, and this point jiot strike me j but 
I thoulht when I got this it might be useful before toe 
Commission. According to tins, the cost of maintain- 
ing a pauper in Kilkenny, in 1881, was 3i. 6|a., and 
in March, 1901, it has risen to 4«. lid. 

122 Mr. Holmes.— Do you not think that is pro- 
bably due to toe fact that he is bettor looked now 
than he was then in consequence of the growto o! 
popular opinion in the direction that the poor 

L t^r token care of ; is it not due to the pressuw 
brought to bear by the Local Government Board on the 
loed Guardians?— Undoubtedly, to a large extent. 

123. That does not show tliere is any increase m the 
cost of food, but that the pauper is fed tetter to an he 
was tlien!— Cndouhladly, lie is tetto looked after. 

124 That does not prove there has been any rise m 
a. cost of foodl-I have^, also, from the luaat.c asyl™ 
a certificate got for each year from _188o to IfiTO. In 
1883 the cost per head to maintain a ^s 

£19 15j. 4d. ; in 1900 the cost had ri»n to £27 2s. 5<Z. 

12B And I now say, as a matter of fact, of my own 
knowledge, that that is due to the same cause ; the 
Ei® are looked after ^^ter and fed better tham 
before ; but tliat does nol show there has be^ any rise 
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in the cost of provisions. You must show that Ute 
cost of living is higlier before you are entitled to a rise 
of pay ; you must show it is more now? — That conten- 
tion J. could not take upon myself to prove anything 
of the kind ; but as a matter of fact the actu^ price 
of provisions has not risen. The reason I give — tlie 
great mason — is on account of the effort to keep pace 
with the times. I read here, from tlie Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in speaking on the Civil List in the House 
of Commons, on the 10th May, when asking for money, 
lie says : — '■ Taking it as a whole, the expenditure must 
necessarily be much larger than it was in 1837. The 
charges for labour and travelling had incmased, there 
were more visitors to be entertained, and tlie standard 
of comfort has been raised for everyone.” 

126. You are not going to compare your expenses witli 
the expenses of the Sovereign? — No ; but I want to 
bring out what the Chancellor said — “ that the standard 
of comfort has been raised for everyone.” That, I take 
it, includes the humble policeman. 

12y. You know there is a great distinction between 
nominal wages and real wages. The nominal wage is, 
say, la. ; the real wage i-epresents the purchasing power 
of this la. If you heard that in Johannesburg, in 
South Africa, a policeman was paid £3 a week — a 
policeman in a corresponding position with your own — 
would you say he was three times better off than a 
constable here who was paid £1 a week? — That is the 
question. 

128. In order to answer that queetion, would you not 
have to ascertain what he would have to pay for his 
lodging and his food and his clothes out of that £3, and if 
you found he was no better off at the end of the week 
than the man with £1 a week, living in the same way, 
would you not say the man here on £1 was just as well , 
off as the man in Johannesburg at £3? — ^I understand 
that. 

129. When you claim that you should be paid_ as well 
as the best paid police force in the United Kingdom, 
instancing the City of London as the best paid, have 
you been at pains to consider what is paid by 
men there for rent, for food, and so forth ; can you pro- 
duce certain figures upon which this Committee could 
rely which will show them, that the man in London at 
the end of tiie week, after he has paid his bills, has a 
larger surplus than the man here would have on his 
pay?— This gentleman who has been kind enough to 
send us over a list, says the rent paid by a constable 
is 8 j. a week, whereas the single man residing in the 
station is charged Is. 6d. a week for lodging, and 6d. a 
week for housekeeper's dues. 

130. As we said before, as you have challenged com- 
parison between yourself and the London force, we will 
nave to get over some representative of the London 
force, and ask him to give us the figures. We will do 
you full justice ; we will consider your statement, and 
try to ascertain facts? — ‘Another point is duty, and it is 
a point upon which too much weight, in our opinion, 
cannot be laid, is this, the London policeman has certain 
fixed hours of duty. 

131. CEATititAN. — Oh, no? — •! mean as a rule. He 
has the sympathy of the public with him ; he is work- 
ing amongst a respectable class, whose sympathies are 
entirely with hiin, at least, the better class. We live 
here in Ireland, where, from political and historic 
causes, our conditions are 'different. 

132. Mr. Holmxs. — 'All these representations were 
made before out Committee in 1882, and with much 
greater reason and force then then now, because the 
country was then in a disturbed condition. Since then 
the country has become very peaceful, and probably 
there is no part of the United kingdom where there is 
leas trouble, or where policemen’s duties are lighter? — 
No sir, I have lived torough the agitation, and I say 
without the sligMest doubt that the duties are more 
severe now than they have ever been in the service. 

133. Wewill come backonthat later on. We want to 
keep to the allegation that the cost of living has 
increased in this country. I want you to prove that. 
Are you aware, that with the exception of the London 
Metropolitan Police Force, all the forces in England 
and Scotland are local forces under local control, and 
that half the cost is contributed by the local authority 1 
— I have heard of that. 

134. Supposing that the police in Wiltshire repre- 
sented to the chief constable, and that he represented 
to the County ‘Council that they were dissatisfied with 
Aeir pay, and considered they ought to he as well paid 
as the ^ty of London police force, alleging, in support 
of their claim, all that you have alleged, and perhaps 
with quite as much justice, do you think the County 


the pay of their force, simply because tlie pay 
London police had been inei-eased?— 'Before I »ouV 
answer tliat question, I would like to be informed 
class of men the Wiltshire police were. We claim to te 
a superior force, from an educational point of viow 

135. Do you know anything about the police in 
England ?—! know a man in the Countv Mdate 
constable, who resigned his position and Vent over to 
Liverpool and joined the Liverpool police, and the las- 
time I heard of him he was a station sergeant there '' 

136. And how can y.m pass a judgment on theEaslish 

police upon what you have heard from one itrav 
man ; do you know anything about the class of peopll 
in England from which the police are recruit^ ^ 
you say you“ are better educated than they ate i- 
I can ; I am sure of it. As a matter of fact, I kno-v 
Ihe English police forces are always highly intelliges 
men, and our case is not to exalt ourselves ab^the 
expense of any other police force ; but what we eay U 
we are at least ns good. ’ 

137. I have asked you what tlie County Council woal.l 
be likely to say to any such demand from the police of 
Wiltshire ; wherein do you differ from the police of 
Wilishire. !No doubt the Itoyal Irish CoustabuUry is 
one force for the purpose of control, but it is made up 
of an aggregate of county and borough forces, each sepa- 
rate force being a separate entity ; and do you mean to 
say ft policeman in Kildare, or, say, County Carloit. 
or Wesbm&ath, some of these purely rural oountiea, has 
any riglit to compare himself with the position of i 
policeman in the largest city in the world ; have you 
any idea of the duties of a policeman in Londont—I 
think that we are different from any othw poUce force 
in England. 

138. Ohaikuan. — The sergeant said he had do 
practical knowledge. 

WxTNESS. — 'I would like to say that tt^ether with 
being a police, we are an armed force ; we are an aiiay 
of occupation in this country. 

159. Ckaibmait. — W te cannot go into that. Tea 
have come to prove .a practical question, namely, that 
living is more expensive now than before ; ive cannot 
go into the state of Ireland. 

WnwEss. — It was saW I was living in a rural dis- 
trict, .tiid that my position was more like the positioa 
of ft pe.ace officer in Wiltshire. I would like to lemart 
that although 1 am in what may be called a rural dis- 
trict, in forty-eight hours I may be in Belfast. 
OiiAinMAK. — You would get extra pay there. 

140. hir. Holmes.— D o you Icuow anything about the 
duties in England ; I hove a list of their dnties?-^up- 
pose I gave you a lit*t of our duties. 

141. Yon say IhtiJ.' the standard of living hasimproved 
since 1882 all round, and you referred to the poaitioa. 
of certain people, amongst others, te the position of the 
skilled artisans. Admitting that the vvages of stilled 
artisans have increased slightly since 1882, why should 
you compare yourself with the skilled artisans, ana 
demand an increase of pay because their wages h»« 
risen in the interval ; have you considered 
employment of a skilled nrliisan is not coctenuous, that 
if he gets ill he is out of employment, that in oidw to 
live when he is out of employment he Iras to pay froai 
his weekly wage to some benefit society?— I am aware 
of that, but the weekly pay of these artisans has largely 
increased since 1683. It is true they receive no pension. 

142. Take the case of a carpenter, and 
wages?- 1 will give hie wages in Augu^ 18w. 
woeklv wage then was £1 6s. ; the same class of mm 
now getting £l 14s. Masons in 1883 were gettog 
£1 10s. ; they are now paid £1 16a. Psm^ 

£1 2s. in 1883 ; they are now getting £1 10s. PlMter 
received £1 8s. in 'l883 ; they now get £1 1^- Oro^ 
nary labourers and liodmen got 12s. in 1883 ; they 
gel 18s. 

143. Take the case of the man getting 36s. s week. 
Have you considered what would be the true 

a police constable or sergeant if his prnieion, wfli 
deferred pay, were added to his actual wa^s 
the Force, assuming 'he would live for twenty y^ 
pensioner ; have you considered what that would 
out if divided by the number of hie years . 

know there is something in what you say ; , L 

I would like bo say is, that a tradesman only wom, 
a m.atter of fact, 8^ days in the week. He h« “ 
whole of Sunday and the half of Saturday to ’ 
he is as free as the birds in the air, so long as he 
within the law ; his wife can keep ft shop or any 
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ta.ine«s she is capeble of; he is looked upon by hs 
;eKhho.,ts u sooidly eqo«l, a Pol»™*o » »"‘- 

1 oolieeiosn is looked opon mth undisguised suspicion 
« heins an executive offiiier of a foreign Government, 
nnd his whole time, Sunday and Monday, years end to 
«,r's end. is taken up in the public service. 

"144 You do not mean he has not got a certain 
umount of recrsalion every day ; that he ha. not got 
.rmuch time on his hands during the week as the 
skilled artizanl— I unhesitatingly say he has not, 
htcause bv the time he does his duty and complies with 
rhe resrulatioiis of the Force, and makes himself up 
n the icts of Parliament, and his other duties, for 
•B-hich he would be liable to be punished if he did not 

^145. Surelv-he does not spend all his days in learning 
I j duties?—-^ policeman must be continually reading 
to keep himself up to date in the circulars and new 

le^atio^. the skilled artisan works nine 

hours' as hard os he can ; do you suppose after_ his day’s 
Totk he is fit for anything ; he is workmg nine hours 
on end while the rural policeman need only be on duty 
out of doors for about six hours a day, and that not con- 
tinuouslv : theoretically, a policeman may not be his 
own master when oS duty, but he rs just as much Ins 
own master as a skilled artisan?— That is an assertion 

which I would not agree with. 

147. 3Ir. Stahwib. — Y ou say you are the only public 
body that pays rent for public offices? — That is as far as 

^ 14 s 7 'what is the rent of the barracks in Xaas?— I 
am not in a position to state that. 

149. Could you say what is the total amount deduced 
from the men’s pay in Is aas for rent ; is it 10s. ? You 
mar nut it down f.t about 16s. a week. 

150. Is the rent of the barrack more or less than 16s. 

a week. The barrack is a particularly fine one, and I 
believe it is a Goveriiineat house. ^ ^ , 

151. I suppose the value would be about £80 a year i 
—I should say so. 

152. Do the men pay that?— They do not. 

153 Tlien the men arc not paying the rent of the 
barrack?— 2To, sir; but the district and county inspec- 
tors have offices there; it is also a county store. _ 

154. There is a balance over, which might be atoi- 
buted to discharging the rent of the public offices?— \es. 

155. You also stated tliat your married allowance was 

Is. a week? — Yes. , „ _ i_- i 

156. Is it not practically 2s. a week?— Yes, subject 

to a deduction. , „ 

157. You get Is. a week, and you do not suffer from 
the Is. deduction? — Yes. 

158. Then it is 2s. a week?— Yes. 

159. As regards the extra employment you referred 
to, are vou aware that policemen in England aw em- 
ployed as Inspectors luider the Foods and Drugs, Explo- 
sives Acts, and Weights and Measures Acts?— I am not 
aware they are employed as Weights and Measures in- 
spectors, as a man to get thabkind of employment must 
have a certificate from tlie Board of Trade. 

160 These men have ceriificates? — Any mspectors 
M-ho have certificates, you will find they are not in the 
lower grades of the Force. I think any certificated 
officer in England or Scotland are superintendents. 

161. For what term have you got your house <— iiy 
the week. . , . 

16S. What class of house is it?— A very inferior 
house. . 

163. How many rooms are there in it?— Three. 

164. Ate you charged more than an ordinary person 
would be?— I do not think so j this house was vacant 
a long time. 

165. Does your wife assist in increasing your incoma 

in any w.av?-— Not a bit. _ , - 

166. You are aware it is permissible?— Within certain 
restrictions. 

167. You mentione'd your dissatisfaction with the 

present scale of pension? — Yes, that is the most hum- 
ing point. , 

168. Have you any suggestion to make as to what it 

should be? — I recognise that the amount of the pension 
would largely depend upon the amount of the pay a 
from the Force; lb 


whole year round ; that they carmot get a month's leave iiay 80, m ol. 

on full pay like a policeman? — ^They have a day and 

a-half every week. . jojfpb Boyle 

170. But no extended leave ? — No, sir. 

171. You referred to the pay of a constable before the 
Inquiry of 1882, that his pay was £52, and that it j 
piwctically not increased, although nominally s 


0 ?— That 


man was drawing when he retired from the Force ; it 
would largely depend upon the increase of pay we hope 
to get ; of course tie pension would depend to a great 
extent upon that. There are suggestions, and I think 
there will be evidence to that effect before you. 

16i9. regards artizans, I suppose you are aware 
that to enjoy a continuous income they must work the 


172. Are you not aware that the pay of the longer 
service constables was considerably increased? — Yes, I 
am aware of that. According as a man gets on in the 
service he geta an increase, bus we look on it as yery 
little. There are higher rates of pay now than there 
were then. 

173. How long have you been a sergeant? — I will be 
fi.ve yeare on the 1st of next month. 

174. What service had you when you were promoted? 

— Tliirteen and a-half years. 

175. You stated at the commencement of your 
evidence that the H.I.C. are the worst paid force in the 
Dnited Kingdom? — Yes. 

176. Are you aware there is a considerable number 
of forces in England that receive lower pay?— I am 
not aware of that ; and I think you will find they are 
not proixivly constituted police forces at all. 

177. They are reported as efficient by Hia Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Constabulary. You are aware that some 
forces in England are paid much higher than other 
forces? — I am aware of that. 

178. Has the reason for tliat ever suggested itself to 
your mind?— I think, between the larger boroughs in 
Eiiclaiid there is practically little difference. 

179. There is considerable difference in rural forces. 

Has it ever suggested itself to your mind why forces 
doing the same kind of duty, and which are equally 
efficient, receive very difierent pay? — I have never 
tliought on the matter ; we know very little of the 
rural forces in England. , , 

180. Has it struck yon that the cause of the different 

rates of pay in England is the result of tlie difierent 
rates of wages in the various localities? — Of coui’se, 
that would stand to reason ; that is, that the artizans 
and the working classes receive higher wages m 
Eiialand. , , ^ • j- 

181. That is, in the mining and manufacturing dis- 
tricts the police arc paid higher wages than in the a^- 
cultural districts, on account of the rats of wages in the 
respective districts, and not on account of superior 
efficiency? — I presume that would be the reason. 

182. hir. Holmes. — As to pensions, you say the pen- 
sions question is a burning one ?— Undoubtedly. 

183. And 1 underetand you think tlie old soiAe oi 

full pay after a certain number of years’ service rhoiud 
be reverted to? — ^Yes. , , u u ^ u 

1B4 Are you serious in asking you should have 1^1 
pay after a certain number of years’ service?— ITio 
men who join^ previous to 1866 got that. 

185. And upon what scale of pay did they get it f— 

A sergeant who had joined before 1866 who retired 
after thirty years, his pension was £72 16s. a year.^ 

186. We dealt with that thoroughly m our last 
report: we showed that that was impossible, ha\ mg 
i-egard to the pension scale for the United Kingdom. 
Are you aware that two-thirds is the maximum giver in 
Eiieland or Scotland?— I am aware of that. 

187. And do you seriously ask that the m^mum 
should be increased for tlie Eoyal Irish Constabulary ? 
—Yes, owing to the different circumstances, _ 

188 What circumstances?— A policeman, in Eng- 

land, when he leaves the force, is looked out for for any 
situation. , . vj. • 

189. And do you mean to say that does not obtain in 

this country? — It does not. i. j- * *.- 

189 Out of 5,000 pensioners in the country districts 
paid 'by the district inspectore nearly 3,000 have got 
other employment?— Undoubtedly: they must eit.icT 
get something to do or starve. Has that report shewn 
you the class of employment : these men are m a posi- 
tion of such a menial character that they lower the 
status of the men serving. 

190. What do you call menial? — ^I think an ordinary 
labouring man a menial. 

191 Are there many cases where police pensioners 
are day labourers ?— I know one case in Naas. 

192 Do you not know other cases in which policemen 

h.ye '.aaed _ to Si ‘S aS Sos" 


auite as good a position as they were when ii _ 

Ll do; but since the administratici. of looal_ affairs 
has passed into the hands of local bodies there is prac- 
tically no chance of a policeman getting employment. 
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Tliese men sny. you ha7e worker! for the best rears at 
your life for the British Government, and 3"ou are 
discharcEC'd with a more pittance. 

193. Tell me what you call a mere pittance. Suppose 
you do not rise to the position of head constable, and 
remain for twenty-nine years in the Force, you will 
have a pension of £53 14i. 8d. j do you call that a 
mere pittance; it is more than £1 a week? — If rou 
look at the bill of f.are you will see it will not ?o far. 

194. Tou are under no obligation to lear-e the Force 

after twentr-nine years. Why should you think of 
learing tlie Force 1 Have you not got many years before 
jou? — The men who are in tiie Force now are wishing 
and counting the days and the hours and the w!'ks 
until they hare twenty-five roars, to get out of the 
Force. , , , 

195. Wliy?— While thero is strength, and they have 
life in them, to try and secure aomefliing. 

186. And would they leave if they were not pnitty 
certain of getting employment : is it not the case that 
many of them get emidoy-mont before they leave? — A 
few, sir ; for the one who does so there arc ninety-rune 
who have no tirospect whatever. 

187. Don’t yr.u think it is monstrous, from the posi- 
tion of the taxpayer, that young men should be leaving 
the force on pension every day? — There is nothing to 
keep them in it ; they have very onerous duUes, and 
the system of discipline under which they hare to lire 
takes more out of them than would be taken out of u.tm 
iti any other employment. 

198 1 think that a stranger who sees the police 
the countiy would say there is net a finer nor hoaltliier 
body of men in the United Kingdom ? — That is so ; but 
he only secs one side of the picture : the police have 
not been in tlie habit of always making poor mouths. 

199. Judging by their appearance, at any rote, the 
police would seem to be in good circumstances. If a 
man is not sufficiently fed he cannot look healthy and 
strong : his looking so is a presumption in favour of his 
being well off ?— Tes, but they Ido not know the differ- 
ence ; tdiey onlr see one side ; facts speak for themselves. 

200. I ask you, do you suppose for one moment that 
any Governrnent would think of going back to the ol.l 
system, and giving fuU pay upon these largely increased 
rates of pay as compared with what tliey were before 
1866? — I think if tlie Government treated us with any 
Jjind of generous hand at all they would. 

201. What would the policemen in England and 
Scotland say?— I hold there is no analogy between the 
two. Why, sir, we a.ve the Intelligence Department 
in Ireland. If the Chief Secretary is asked a question 
about an evicted farm in the wilds of Galway or 
Mayo, it is the local police who have to get the par- 
ticulars, so that he may be in a position to answer. 

202. Chaiuman. — T hat is tire practice in England? — 
But the avenues of information in this county are 
closed against us ; any question asked by a policeman 
is regarded witli suspicion, and is weighed in the 
person’s mind before an answer is given, if given at all. 

203. Mr. Starkie. — D oes that strong feeling against 
the employment of pensioners prevail in Kildare? — 
Yes. 

204. In a return of ninety-one pensioners in Kildare 
I find tliat only twenty-seven are unemployed? — I will 
explain that. Kildare is a county in which there are 
a number of gentlemen residing ; it is a gi-eat hunting 
district, and so near Dublin, and these gentlemen 
employ policemen to a great extent. 

205. With regard to a man leaving the Force after 
twenty-fi.ve years’ service without any prospect of 
employment, why does he leave ? — The reason is, he 
would have to remain on for three years to get his 
maximum pension, and he considers, in those three 
years he might get into some trouble, or meet with 
reduction in rank. 

206. Why should he retire after twenty-eight years’ 
service ? — He will not be kept very much longer. 

207. Take a constable of twenty-five years’ service. 
His pay is £70 4*. a year ; if he retired he would get 
£42 ?— Tes. 

208. He loses nearly £30 a year?— Yes ; he forfeits 
nearly half his pay. 

209. Why does he retire? — ^The duties, sir, are so 
onerous, and the responsibilities are so great — ^the 
duties of a policeman are far more onerous than any- 
body thinks. 


210. Mr. HoLCtES.— The public goiierellv do not sh*r« 

that opinion ?— But tliey only iw the bright side r? 
things. ‘ 

211. Chair-man. — W ill you leave after four years’ 
Under existing circumstances I only wish I had n,o t 


only wish I had the 
■ime at Kaas?~No, sir 


service. 

212. Have you much 
except the ordinary crime. 

213. How many charges had your station last month? 

— About thirty-five. 

214. What sort of cliarges?— Mostly drunken cases 
and petty larcenies. 

215. Iso burglary there last year? — No, sir. 

216. No robbery with violence? — No, sir. 

217. Mr. Starkie.— What i.s the ordinary length of 
a country patrol, in point of time ?— The patreis go ont 
at all hours, day nud night, and they vary, 

218. What is tlio minimum time ?— There is no mini- 
mum ; every patrol going out must have an object. 

219. Can ,vou say what is the average time?— Three 
hours and a half. 

220. Day or night? — Day or night. 

221. CitATRMAN. — So little as that?— -Tliat is an or- 
dinary patrol. 

222. Mr. Starkie.— If n man does a patrol during 
the day, wliat else has he to do ? — A turn each night. 

223. CH.s.inM-ANr.— Arc yem awai-e the English “nieht 
duty ia eight hours? — Tliat man does nothing else next 
day. There are some duties I would like to read that 
we have to do. In England the Excise enforce the 
Gun Licence Act, Dc^ Regulation Act, and a lot of 
other vomilations, and even collect agricultural statis- 
tics, and civilians are employed to stamp and inspect 
weights and measures. 

224. Mr. Starkie. — If the Royal Irish Constabularr 
man is collecting agricultural statistics, does he do any 
other duty while so engaged ?~No, sir. For instanc?, tlw 
taking of the Census has just finished, and in the town 
I come fvcm the master of the union had one return 
to fill up on which ho put 300 names, and for that be 
got a remuneration of three guineas. Two policemen 
in Naas have been on this Census duty, and they had a 
multiplicity of forms to fill up ; but they will get no 
extra pay whatever. 

225. CrcAiRMAN. — They got off the ordinary duty? 
— TIiot did important work ; and a policeman in Eng- 
land did not do it. 

226. Mr. Hoimes. — A part from your point that the 
standard of living lias incrc.ised, yon do not contend 
tiiat there has been any rise in the cost of previsions?— 
Not generally. Coal is dearer than ever I remember. 

227. OirArnWAN. — Are there many assaults on die 
police, in Naas, since yon have been there? — Not in 
the town ; of course we meet an odd rough fellow. 

228. You ought really to weigh these things more 
before you compare the Royal Irisli Constabulary with 
the London police ? — Yes, sir. 1 would like to read this 
paragraph: — “Ireland is productive of various secret 
or illegal societies which are countenanced by men of 
politicM influence and social jiosition, and modi 
trouble emanates from such sources also. Frequently 
such societies show themselves in an aggressive form 
calling for repressive measures, which must be enforced 
by the police, as the executive officers of the kw. 'Che 
effective discharge of this duty calls for forbearance, 
cool-headednesa, tact and judgment, which are charac- 
teristic of the Irish policeman, whilst his brother in 
arms in Great Britain is seldom or never confronted 
with such difficulty.” 

229. I am afraid the gentleman who drew that memo- 

randum does not know so miicli about the London 
policeman as I do; _ . 

230. Mr. Starkie. — There are very serious strikes in 
England to deal with? — These are temporary, and tre 
effects of them pass off ; but where there is a district s 
which twenty or thirty families are evicted, _ the police 
would have to be there to protect the sheriff. That 
would be making the police unpopular. 

251. Chairmaji. — I suppose you saved something 
before you were married? — I did not. 

232. Have you a Pest Office Savings Bank account?— 

No, sir. _ . . 

233. You have not put by anything ? — No, sir ; it is 
a continual grind with me to make both ends meet. 

234. Mr. Starkie.— W hat service had you when you 
married ? — Ten years. 
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Mr. jAaES B. TTright, Chief Corstable, Newcaatle-on-Tyne, examined. 
Chief Con- 


255. CrTAiiijLiy. — Me. 'Wright, ron 

s-able of ^*e'^•castle-ou-TJ•ne?— Yes, sir. 

235 Hiw long hare you held that position? — Two 
rears anil three months. ,vi i o 

■ '>37. You were in the Irish Constabulary at one time? 
_Ye=, I was a Jubilee cadet; I joined >n 
038 . How many years district inspector? — Lntul8»9. 
orgl Twelve years? — ^Eleven and a-half years. 

040 Aji'l during that eleven arid a-half years, were 
in dWeitnt jMions in Manl, 01 mMtlj 
ill one?— I silent about seven months in Skull, County 
Cork • afterwards I was in County Limerick— the dis- 

trii't of >'ewcastle West, in Limerick. 

2^1 And were tou district inspector there wlien you 
went to Neweastie-on-Tyne?— > 0 , I spent six years 
there and I went from Newcastle West to Belfa^ City. 

*242. How many district inspectors are there in Bel- 
fast?— There are six. 

245. then from there?— I was then elected chief 
coD>t.ibie of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

244. How many men have you under your charge ?— 

^45. And the population of ^Newcastle-on-Tyne? — 

I believe the populaiion is now almost 215,000 — 

^^246^It is’mostly a manufacturing district?— Largely, 
and mining. , , . , j 

247. Jlining. manufacturing, and shipbuilding, aM a 
hre“ floating population of seamen, I suppose?— Ye^ 
although the seamen, as a rule, remain about South 
Shields. It is very much the same character of popula- 
tion as Belfast. . 

243 How would the duties in Newcastle compare 
with those of the Royal Irish Oonstabulary ; as regards 
the character of the duties, would there be a great 
difference between Newcastle, a town, and the rural 
wlice stations in Ireland?— Very great. 

249. The only way it would compare would be as to 

cities?— To Belfast, chiefly. . . 

250. It would compare to no other stations in Ire- 
land ?— No, with the exception perhaps of Cork, or ^me 
of the large cities. Of course, we work mostly m king- 
Und on the eight hours’ system. 

251. Of day beats?— The twenty-four hours are 
divided into periods of eight hours. For instance, day 
dutv commences at six o’clock ; the man remains on 
duoV till ten ; he is then relieved, and goes on again 
from two till six. That finishes two series. The ntgnt 

i do duty from ten p.m. to six a.m. ’There 


overlapping division, which commences at eight o’clock 
and goes on till about four. 

252. The night dutv is eight hours continuous <— 
Yes. ten to six. The men on night duty are relieved 
for half-an-hour for refreshments, to get a cup of tea. 

253. Was that your inauguration? — No, it is a general 

practice in England. .» • i vi 

254. How does tout duty compare to the Irish Con- 
stabulary ; is it tnore severe or less severe?— To com- 
pare it with Belfast, the hours of duty in Belfast are 
rather different ; they are shorter. 

255. And as regards the rural districts of Ireland 1— 

I believe in rural districts the rule is about six hoMS 
for patrol duty. The great difference between coimtabu- 
hry duty in, England and Ireland is the disunion 
between waiting and watching. It is watclung in ^g- 
laad ; it is waiting in Ireland, particularly in Beliasfc in 
periods of excitement. ISie men are confined in reserve 
in barracks, but they are really not working so much. 

256. You have four classes of constables in Newcastle, 

ranging from £1 9s. to £1 6s. a week?— If you^e the 
long service classes, I think we have eight. The idea 
in this scale was, that a man might get a small incre- 
ment after a short period of service. Yod will ““tice 
in the scale [handed inl^ that they commence at £1 6s. 
on appointment, after six months 

257. £1 5s. on appointment., rising after six monWis 
to £1 6s. ? — Yes ; then after six months more to £1 7s. 

258. And then how soon to £1 8s. 1 — In two years. 
Then the periods are from two years. The next in- 
crease is at four years. 

259. How soon does a constable obtain the maxi- 
mum? — Fifteen years. Wlien I was suggesting that 
scale to the Wa^i Committee, I pointed out to them 
it was desirable that they should keep the maximum 
at about fifteen years, because if a constable of fifteen 
years’ service had not attained to further promotion, he 
was really not worth much more as a constable. 

260. With regard to the sergeants, you have five 
classes? — Yes. Sergeants commence at fil 15s., that is 


Zlay 20, igoL 

for the probationary year. Then they get £1 Ife- j 
after two years’ service they get £1 18s. ; after nvo 
years', £2; and after eight, £2 2s., the maximum being Newcaatle-oBfl- 
attained in eight. Tyue. 

261. Have you lately increased your pay? — ^It lias 
been slightly modified. 

262. Decreased or increased? — Increased slightly. 

263. What was the reason? — We found we could not 
get recruits at the minimum wage, 

264. There is a great demand for labour? — A very 
great demand. Wlien we had got men, after remaining 
a few months they got more remunerative employment 
and resigned, and so it was thought desirable to encou- 
rage them to remain. 

265. Have you statistics about the resignations? — I 
believe there would be about twenty or twenty-five 
resignations. 

266. Mr. Holwes. — Let us have the total figures? — 

I find the actual figui-es for 1900 were twenty-eight. 

A great many of these resignations were caused by the 
war, and many of the men went lo the South African 
iConstahulary. 

267. Were they reservi^s? — 'No. 

268. -Ck-uiuuan. — I s there any deduction from pay for 
pension?-— Two and a-half per cent. 

269. Do you give any lodging allowance?— No lodging 
allowance, except to the inspectors and superintendents, 

270. But to the constables and sergeants? — No. 

271. Have you any siatistics as to the average rent 
which is paid?— The rent is about 6s. td. a week. For 
6s. td. a week a man would get three rooms, ; what are 
called flats. 

272. Would there be many .at 4s.? — ^No. 

273 . 5s. ?— There might be ; it is hardly possible ; in 
fact, the rent for fiats is slightly higher than 6s. 6ci., 
and policemen have great difiiculty in getting houses. 

274. Is there any restriction as to where the resi- 
dence of the married constable or sergeant should he? 

There is no restriction, provided he lives 

within the city boundary. If we made a restriction we 
could hardly get any men. 

2'TS. Do you give any locomotion allowance?— There 
is no locomotion allowance. 

276. Tiiey have to find them way as best they can?— 

Yes. 

277. 15Tiat is your general impression — first, as to the 
character of the duties in Newcastle compared to Ire- 
land; is it more severe or less severe? — I think our 
men in England, at least in the cities, do more street 


278. Requiring more constant attention?— The hours 
are certainly longer. 

279. The English hours are longer?- Yes. 

280. And there is more crime?— There is very much, 

less crime. ,, , . . , 

281. In England or Ireland?— IV ell, the crime is less 
in England, at least it is less in Newcasfie than in 

282 But as regards rural Ireland ? — I should say the 
average is pretty much the same; drunkenness, of 
course, is the princiiwl thing. . 

283. Do you have many assaults on the police misew- 
castle?— Occasionally— not very many. 

284. As to education, are your men up to the same 

standard of education as the Irish police ?—Siiim I 
ioiiiad I have been trying to make th^ so ; m fact, 1 
have eob manv of the candidate intended for the Royal 
Irish Constabulary ; but previous to that the standard 
was nob so high. . , , , ... x-..-. 

285. It was not so high before you went to 
castle?— No, the standard of education was not so high. 

286. Mr Holmes.— The Royal Irish Constabulary 
claim that they should be wid as well os the best paid 
nolice force in the United. Kingdom. They com^rt- 
their pay with the pay of the pohee forces of the City 
of London, Liverpool, and other large towns, but, of 
course ttie conditions are quite different?— Quite so. 

287 Take Newcastle-on-Tyne. You have just toH 
us that you had to increase the pay owing to the diffi- 
culty of getting recruits? — Tea. 

288 Tou may not be aware, bub you may take it as 
a fact, that the number of applicants for posts m tins 
country is largely in excess of the number of posts to 
be given?— I am quite aware. 

289 In order to arrive at a true comparison between 
the pay of the constable in this country and a constable 
at Newcastie-on-Tyne, we should know what are the 
deductions from their pay for the cost of living, rent, &c, 
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3fnuM voi Now, W0 wi!l ttke the ease of your constable, of a man gmng the actual figures?— I am giving you the actual 

— ■ ' at 30s. a week, after what service would he attain that figures so far as Newcastle-on-Tyne is concerned. I am 

Mr. J. B. pay ?_He would be paid at that rate from six till eight only speaking from memory as to Belfast. 

Wright, Chief y^afg’ service. 512. Admitting that your calculation is correct, the 

^nttable, 290. The pay of a constable in Ireland from seven to constable in Newcastle-on-Tyne has 2s. a week more 

j^canle-oD- years, who would correspond as regards service than the constable here to spend. Would you say the 

with your man, would be 23.s. Take the case of a single cost of living, as to clothes, and so forth,' is mo're in 

man first. The man in Ireland has Is. deducted from Newcastle-on-Tyne than in Ireland ?— It would be fifteen 

his pay on accoui^ of barrack accommc^ation ; in Eng- to twenty pet cent. more. 

land the single man has to provide his own lodging?— 313. Therefore this balance of 2s. would leallv be 
Not with me ; he is provided with lodging in the pra^ically swept away by the higher cost of other neces- 

station-house or barracks. series ? — Tes ; tliab is in the case of a single constable. 

Ml. Is there any deduction made fi-om his pay for 314. Now come to the married constable at 30j. a 
tliat?— 2a. 5d. is deducted per week for rent and fur- week in Newcastle ; what will his expenditure come to. 

nished apartments, and coal and gas are supplied free In .the first place, you have to take at least 6s. 6d. off 

of charge, and the service of a mess man or mess him for rent? — Yes, and then about one-fourth more 

woman, who cooks the dinner meal for the men. That for taxes. * 

is all included. 513. For taxes? — Tlie taxes average about one-fourth 

292. The deduction is 2s. 5d. per week? — Yes, and more, 
it covers all those things 1 have mentioned. 316. What would be the total for rent and taxes?— 

2^. Oan you say what the cost of their messing I should say about 7s. 6<f. w'ould be fair, 

amounts to? — ^I have taken it for one of my stations ; 317. Ohaiekan. — D oes lie pay the taxes. I thought 

I think it gives a very fair average. For lodging, the landlord would pay them?— It is a matter of 

2'. 3d. deducted ; meats (which includes butcher's meat, arrangement ; in some cases they do. 

^ lb. per man daily, ana that is rather a small allow- 318. If tliey do, it is as broad as it is long, they par 
ance), flour, vegetables, pepper, salt, mustard, fruits, it in rent? — Yes. 

and other articles, 6s. 6if. 319. Mr. HoLiiES. — M hat would be the cost of liring 

294. Chaibman. — A week?— Per week. Tea, i lb., for himself and family, say for himself and wife and 

6(f. ; cofiee, 3d. ; sugar, 2 lbs., about 4d. ; butter i lb., two or three children? — Well, for himself and bis wife 

Id. ; bacon’, 1 lb., ICd. ; eggs, 6d. ; cheese, i lb., 3d. ; it would be almost the same as the single man in bar- 

jam, 6d. ; milk, fresh and condensed, lOd. ; sundries racks, because the single man being in mess with a large 

for tea and fish, 6if. ; washing. Is. ; soap, 3d., and number, there is less waste than there would be with 

blacking, Id. ; total, 14s. 4d. This, I may say, was two in a family, arid so I would say from Ifis. to 12s. 

piepart^ by a fairly economical constable. per week each. 

295. 14s. 4d. represents the cost of living? — Yes. 320. How do you mean by each? — The cost of the 

296. That may be put down as the minimum coat per family. I am taking a family of two, man and wife, 
week? — Yea ; I sliould say that 15«. would be about the about 10s. 

average for the ordinary constable. This is in a station 321. Ten shillings each? — Yes. 

in a rather backward quai-ter of the town, where the 322. And then he would pay 7s. 6d. for rent and 

necessaries of life can be more cheaply procured tlian in taxes 1 — Yes. 

some of the other quartei-s. 325. Putting aside the cost of living for a moment. 

M7. 15s. may be regarded as the minimum? — Tea. and taking 7s. 6d. from his wages, he has 22s. W. 

208. Oan yoii say from your experience of Ireland whereas the married man here, not accommodated in 

what the messing totalled to in Ireland, in the rural barrack, has, after deducting, say, 4s. for rent, a 
stations first, and then in a city like Belfast?— It is liberal average, 19s. The man at Newcastle will there- 
very bard to give an emswer to that question, because fore have, say, 4s. a week more than the man here, but 
in Ireland the men get many necessaries supplied by if we assume that the cost of living there is from 16 to 

their friends, such as laitter and e?ga sent to them. 20 per cent, higher than here, ho will really not be 

296. You Imow that- of your own knowledge? — ^Tes, better off than the man here; is tliat not so?— It is 

and they supply those outside of the mess. I think the somewhat higher, undoubtedly, 
messing' accounts ranged from about a little over 30s. 324. Tlierefore, comparing the position of a constalde 

It was £2 in Belfast. with you and the jtosition hero, although nominailv 

300. 30s. a month? — Yes. your wages are higher, in reality they are not so?— I 

301. Mr. Holmes.— £ 2 would be more than an aver- think we have an advantage in getting our increment 

age for the whole of Ireland ? — Oh, y.-^ ; but that is earlier. 

exclusive of those little necessaries which they provide 325. I am coming to that later on. I am dealing with 
for breakfast or tea. constables. Y'ou have 243 coiis-tables and forty-five 

302. Tour estimate for Newcastle includes those little sergeants ; in obliei words the proportion is one to 

necessaries? — Quite so, seven. Now in Ireland the proportion of constables 

303. Suppose they had to purchase these little neces- to sergeants is one to 3 -6 ; there is one sergeant to 

saries, to what amount would their messing account be about three and a-half constables, and in Ireland ever}- 
incieased. roughly speaking?— I should think fromaboiit effiment well-conducted constable can expect to rise to 
7s. 6d. to 10s. the rank of sergeant. How does the case stand with 

304. A monbh ? — Yes, about 7s. 6d. in tlie rurrd regard to your constables ; I suppose a large proportion 

stations and about 10s. in Belfast. of your constables cannot hope to rise to the position of 

303. Therefore, in the rural stations, £2 may be put sergeant ? — Quite so. 

down as covering not only the ofidinary messing, bub 336. They must b-r content with 53s. a week, which 
ail extras, and in Belfast, say, £2 10s. "Whereas with is the maxiinum they could get after fifteen years; is 
you it would amount to over £3 per month ? — I am sure that not so ? — Yes. 

there would be a difference. 327. Now a constable in Ireland, owing to the large 

306. The cost with you in many stations would be at proportion of sergeants to constables, can, if he is an 

least £3 10s. a month, if 15s. is a low average? — Yes. efficient and well-behaved man, expect to rise to the 

307. Take even as low an average as £3 ; that would rai^ of sergeant, with a maximum salary of 31s. a week, 

be 15s. a week, and 2s. 5ri. ; say 17s. bd. from 30s. ? — Therefore, in comparing our men with your men, we 
Yes. must compare the sergeants raid constables with your 

308. Which would leave a balance of 13.’., whereas a constables?— Yes. • * « 

man in Ireland would have Is. for rent and 10s. in the 326. Have you ever considered it fi-om that pom* of 
rural parts for messing, taking £2 as the average per view? — Oh, yes, I have oonsiidered it in that light also, 

month, which would leave a balance of I2s. Therefore, 329. How would you compare the duties of your men 
in point of fact, when you come to compare the pay in with the duties of the rural men in Ireland S’'® 
the way in which 1 have done, the true wages ns com- severity ; I mean as physicnllv trying ; would you say 
pared with the nominal wages ofthe single man in New- that the beat duty at Newcastle-on-Tyne was physically 
castle are not in excess of the lower paid constable in more trying, eiglit hours on end, than the patrol woix 
Ireland, who is lower paid nominally? — "Well, I was in the rural parts of rrclimd? — Undoubtedly. , , 

calculating there was a difference of from 2s. to 3s. per 3S). How would it compare with Belfast*— 

. week, as the deduction of 2a. 6<J. per week for lodging about the same, 
is included in the estimate I have given. 331. Would you say the Belfast men had quite as 

309. In favour of whom ? — In favour of our men. much or more trying work to do than your men i— 

310. But I think the way I have worked it out would think it is more trying, particularly during the sunun 

not leave so large an average ? — Perhaps not. months. ' . ■ r» • 

311. I should be alad, as you know the conditions of 332. That is during the anniversaries ?— 'During ‘ 
the Force so well, if you would write a memorandum anniversaries. 

• In the case of flats the laidlord pays the toxa--. 
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ScZ. Tou are atraie that the beat duty in Belfast ia 
ocif seven hours? — Tes. 

5S4. Tou ate aware that the Belfast Force has been 
largely increased since 1883 ; it has been nearly 
doubled ?— It is almost 1,000 now. 

535. And it was not 600 at that lime? — ^No. 

536. The large increase must have made the duties 
there much lighter than they were in 1882, unless the 
area has been largely extended? — The area, has been 
very largely extended, and several outQying portions 
included. 

557, Tou consider the work of a policeman on the 
streets of Belfast is as heavy, if not heavier, than the 
same work with you ? — ‘I do, and further than that, the 
police of England have to a great extent tlie sj-mpatliy 
of the people. 

353. But you.^ould say that with regard to Belfast? 
—I would not, indeed. 

339. During the anniversaries? — For four months out 
of the twelve. 

340. But a city which returns four Unionist Members 
of Parliament, you could hardly say its sympathies are 
not with the ]>olice ? — I think the Belfast louglis are the 
worst class of roughs ; worse than the Moonlighters of 
Clare and Limerick. 

341. During the rest of the year is it not a peaceable 
city? — Tliere are continually assaults on police. 

M2. In quiet times, and we have quiet times since 
the land agitation ended, would you not say the duties 
of the rural police in Ireland were light, compared with 
a dty force i — I think the duties of the police in rural 
stations are very agreeable, only they become very 
monotonous. 

343. Simply an afternoon’s exercise? — Tes ; the Eng- 
lish county police force would compare better with your 
roral police force than a city force. 

344. It is alleged here, and it was alleged before the 
Committee on which I sat in 1882, that a policeman’s 
time is not his own when he is oS duty. That may be 
theoretically the case, but is his time practically more 
interfered with when he is off duty than is the case of 
•rin English policeman?— Oh, yea ; an English police- 
man's time when he is ofi duty is his own, unless in 
cases of very great emergency. 

345. He can’t go very far?-^o, he is not allowed to 
leave the limits of the city without permission, but he 
is not required to report himself every two hours, as 
is the case with the Irish police. 

346. Is it the case that the Irish police have to report 
themselves every two hours ? — 1 understand in a good 
many places that is strictly enforced. 

34-7. In a great many disrtricla has that not been 
abolished? — I believe tliere is some regulation issued 

348. The point is, your men cannot leave the city 
without permission, but in the case of a married man, 
surely, he would naturally remain at home. Therefore 
1 say, although theoretically a policeman here lina his 
time interfered with, it does nob amount to a practical 
Interference with his time? — ^I know it is considered 
T&ther a grievance by the men, the two hours’ reporting. 

349. If this regulation were not in force, would you 
say the ^itii^ was different? — think the married 
men would then be in just as good a position as the 
married men in England. 

350. Do your men leave the station and go else- 
where?— Tes, unless those who are membrra of the Fire 
Brigade. Thirty of them get an extra 6d. per day to 
remain in their station, eo as to be available for duty 
m case of fires. 

ffil. Tour single man can, when lie is ofi duty, do 
what he likes ; I mean so far as going anywhere, pro- 
vided he does not leave the city? — ^And that he reports 
himself a quarter of an hour before his duty com- 
mences. 

352. -Can an English policeman carry on any trade or 
business when off duty; suppose he is a earpaiter, 
would yon allow him to add to hie income by executing 
private jo'bs? — Not without permission, and I do not 
snow whether such permission has been granted. 

353. ■OEAIJmA^• — ^You let him take the care of 
houses?— Oh, yea, as caretakers. 

■ — When your police retire on pen- 

sion, do they find it eemy to get employment? — They do 
as a rule. 

555. What kind of employment do they get? — A. great 
many of them get employment in the Blswick Works 
as watchmen and timekeepers. 

266. What would be their pay?— Not less than £l or 
a guinea a week. 


357. In Newcastle the wages are very high. Take ISOt. 

the rural parts of England, can you say of your own jjj j_ 3_ 
knowledge that a policeman finds it easy to get employ- Wright. Chief 
ment when he retires on pension? — I cannot say. Conatable, 

358. Are the men with you content with their pension Newcaatle- 

scale of two-thirds? — Oh, yes. cn-Tya«. 

359. At what period of service do the men with you, 
on an average, retire ? — They resign as soon as they are 
entitled to their pension. The minimum pension with- 
out medical certificate is 51-^hs, and the difference 
between the actual pay they are receiving and what they 
would draw as pension is very great. 

360. .They do not wait to qualify for the tworthirds 
pension? — No ; there are few cases, unless sergeants, 
inspectors, and superintendenre. 

561. Is it owing to tlie severity of the police duties 
that they retire?— No. I do not think it is; it is 
chiefly because they think the public have had enough 
out of them, and that they should enjoy their pensions. 

362. Would you say it is because they desire to get 
other employment, and that they think their best chance 
of getting it is while they are comparatively young ? — 

There is a great deal in that, too. And there is always 
the risk that if a man remains on he may commit some 
offence against discipl.ne and lose his pension. 

363. Tou have no age limit? — -No, but I think it is 
most desirable. 

364. What does your local authority think of this? — 

The question was considered some years ago, and the 
police force, I believe, agitated in favour of having no 
age limit, pointing out that a man who joined at a late 
period, say twenty-six or twenty-seven, would be in a 
diflerent position to the man who joined at twenty or 
twenty-one. 

365. How would that be ; he need nob retire j sup- 
pose there was an age limit, what age would you say, 
would you say fifty? — I think fifty would be a very good 
limit for sergeants and constables. 

366. How would that affect the man who joined at 
twenty-six ; he would not be required to retire at fifty ; 
it would only mean that he could not get a pension 
unless he was fifty years of age? — Yes, but take the 
case of the man aged twenty-one ; he would be com- 
pelled to serve twenty-nine years, as compared with the 
other man at twenty-five who joined the same day who 
would only have to serve twenty-five years. 

367. Tes, but he would get a larger pension ; 

he would get two-thirds, and both of them 

could remain on? — I quite see your point, but I 
do not think you will get the ordinary constable to look 
at it that way. 

368. It is your opinion there should be an age limit, 
and that fifty is not an unreasonable Limit for con- 
stables? — I do not tliinlc it is. I should add that in 
England the police cannot count service for pensions 
unless over twenty-one years of age. 

369. With regard to medical attendance, is medical 
attendance provided gratis for the men? — T will read 
you SMUe notes I have made about that: — “Mcilical 
attendance is provided for members of the Force gratis 
for themselves, but not for their families.” There is 
an advantage in Ireland, because in Ireland it is pro- 
vided for both the men and their families. “And 
when the illness is not the result of injuries received 
on duty, a sum of Is. per day for each day on the sick 
list is deducted from their wages.” As a matter of 
fact, it practically pays the doctor’s salary. 

379. There U no such deduction here? — ^No; you 
have the advantage of us here in that respect. 

371. "When a man witii you gets sick, there is a 
deduction of la. per day from his pay? — Tes, unless his 
illness is the reaulb of injury received on duty, when he 
gets his full pay. 

372. Mr. Stabkib. — ■! observe you give merit pay in 
Newoaatle-on-Tyne ? — ^Tea. 

375. How many msi have the merit pay? — 1 think 
two at present. 

374. On what principle is it given?— For some 
specially courteous act or some distinguished police 
fluty? — think one of the men has it for saving life at 
a fire. 

375. It is not given for long service and general zeal? 

—No. 

376. Could you say, roughly, by percent£^e, what 
is the difference in the cost of living in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and, say, Belfast? — 'My own experience is that 
it is 20 per cent, more in Newcastle-on-Tyne than in 
Belfast. 
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377. And, of course, a higher percentage, as com- 

pared with many other parts of Ireland? — Yes; but 
Newcastle-on-Tyne is exceptionally high, as, for in- 
st.ance, in Birmingliam tlie cost of living is very much 
more moderate. . 

378. You say that tlie pay of the force in h.ewcastle 

has been recently increased ?— The maximum has not 
been increased. . 

379. "When was the last increase of pa;y made in 
Newcastle ?— About two years ago ; since I joined. 

380. 'When was the last increase previous to that one ? 

It was some years previously. I could not say 

exactly. 

380.1. Mr. Holmes. — Could you not, when you go 
back, let us have the rates that obtained in 1882? — Yes. 

381. I should like to have those rates ? — ^As well as I 
can recaE the previous increase was in 1892. 

382. Mr. Stajucie. — Y’ ou can give that afterwards. 
As to the pensions, have you many widoiys of members 
of the force on tlie pension list? — No; if you notice, 
in the English Police Act of 1890 it is only in one 
or two instances tliat pensions are given to widows. 

383. It is only where a man dies from an injury 
received in the execution of his duty ? — ^Y'es. 

3W. And you are aware that in Ireland the widow of 
a man of over fifteen years’ service who dies from any 
cause while in the Force, gets a pension?— Yes ; I do 
not know whether it applies to the men who joined 
since 1883. 

385. If a constable were promoted at twenty-four 
years’ service to the rank of sergeant, could he retire 
the follmring year on 3I-50tha of his sergeant’s pay? — 
An average would be struck, in that case, on the pay of 
the previous three years, hut a man in tihat portion 
would scarcely refcre, because he had so many incre- 
ments in the rank of sergeant to attain. 

386. "RTiat is the average length of service before 
piv)m(rtion to the rank of sergeant? — I had three men 
promoted last Friday, and the average service was 
twelve years. 

387. What is the earliest period of service at which 
a' man can be promoted ? — 'Any service. 

3®. Have you got any such rank as acting sergeant? 
— There is such a rank, but the acting sergeant only 
draws the pay of a constable. 

389. Has he any distinguishing badge? — ^When on 
duty he wears an armlet, which is taken ofi when the 
dutv is over. 

390. He receives the same pay as a constable, and 
his promotion depends upon liis coidduot? — Quits so. 

391. Do any of your men discharge duties under the 
Food and ’Drugs Act? — Those duties are performed by 
the officers of the Corporation, 

M2. Or the Weights and Measures Act? — No, not in 
Newcastle ; some years ago they did. 

393. Your men discharge no extra duties? — None, 
except in the Fire Brigade ; thirty members of the 
Force belong to die Fire Brigade, and one or two of 
them inspect hackney carriages. 


394. As regirds injury to ,r constable 
endeavouring to Ijriiig jjersons to justice, is there aar 
provision in England, such as there is in this oountr-' 
as his bein« compensated by a sum of money levied on 
the county? — I have not heard of it. 

395. You are aware that there is such a provision in 
the Irish Grand Jury Act? — Yes. 

396. CniiRiUK.— A constable with wife and seven 
children, what would be the cost of his living in Yw- 
castle? — 1 do not think lie could get any piac^ he wold 
put them in under lO.i. per week, unless several "of 
them were put in the same room. I would like to point 
out with regard to the higher ranks of the constabtdsrv 
in England, take the rank of chief oonsrtable, we ate in 
the same position as regards other officers, and everr 
officer is a constable, and he can retire on his Si-Kths^ 

I could, for instance, when I get my twenty-five years’ 
service. An officer in Ireland is very differeatlv 
situated. 

397. Mr. Sr.iKKiE. — ^An officer in Ireland who has 
joined the R.I.C. as a cadet is in a different position 
to men who have done twenty-five years' hard service 
in the ranks? — Yes. 

M8. GH-unMAw. — ^Have you read the memorial from 
tlie Constabulary ? — ^I believe I have seen it, but I hare 
not read it over carefully. 

399. Mr. Holmes. — At any rate, we may assume that 
the increases of pay, the periodical increases of pay in 
Newcastle have been brought about by the fact that 
you could not get recruits. You were oUiged to raise 
the pay in order to get men and keep them in the 
force? — Undoubtedly. 

400. C hairm an. — ^H ave you seen anything of the Qty 
of London poiics? — Yea. 

401. Would there be any analogy between the City 
of London and Naas?— Not the sligiitest. 

402. I mean the expense of lodging and difficulty of 
finding men ; tliere would be no comparison of any 
sorb? — I think in London the cost is even more than in 
Newcastle. 

403. To institute a comparison between police duty 
in Naas and in the Cfifcy of London is absurd?— Well, I 
sliould nob like to do it. 

404. Mr. Stabeus. — O r between Newcastle and Naas 
in point of duty? — Between Newcastle and Belfast I 
think there is a very fair amount of comparison. The 
county police forces would compare, particularly in the 
South of England. 

405. OHaiRMAW. — The Wiltshire force?— Yes. _ 

406. Mr. Staekie, — H ave you any Irishmen in your 
force ? — Yes. 

407. 'Ohaiumaw. — D o any Irish police pensioners go 
over there to find employment? — ^Yes, I know of one 
sergeant who has got a post as timekeeper in Low 
Armstrong’s works at Eiawick. 

408. Mr. Holmes. — I assume that if the number of 
suitable applicants had been largely in excess of the 
demand, the local authority would not have patuitionsiy 
given any increase of wages ? — I do not think I could 
answer that in the affirmative. 
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Constable Martin Dolan, examined. 


409. Ceaiemak. — Y ou are a constable in the Royal 
Irish. Constabulary? — Yes. 

410. What station do you come from? — ^From Letter- 
kenny, in the County Donegal. 

411. And you have been chosen to come here as a 
witness by whom? — I represent the constables of the 
County Donegal. 

412. How long have you been in the Force?— Eight 
years and nine montiha. 

413. And your age is now? — Thirty years and one 
month. 

414. Then you joined at twenty-two?— When I was 
twenty-one years and four months. 

415. Ate you married or single?— Single, sir. 

416. Do you live in Letterkenny station?— Yes. There 
are two stations. I live at No. 2 Station. 

417. And your pay now is how much?— My pay now 
is £59 a year, or 23s. a week. 

418. Do you pay anything for accommodation in bar- 
rack 1— Yes ; out of that I pay 4s. 4d. a month. 

419. That would be Is. a week? — Yes. 

420. Now what do you wish to represent to us here? 
—The first thing I want to represent is, that the pay 
we get at present is altogether inadequate. 

421. We are talking now,- remember, of constables 
only? — Yes, sir ; I am confining myself to constables 


entirely. It is altogether inadequate. We say it is uofc 
value for the labour we give to the State. Seconcily, 
we say th-at it ia not sufficient to keep us m any 
decency. 

422. Yes. Now will you go through that? You say 
“Bay inadequate, and insufficient to keep 
decency.” On what ground do you base that swi 
ment ?— I am a single man, sir, and messing wiU com 
me, when I provide myself with everything nwessa^ 
to diet myself, not less than £3 a month. That vo 
be at tlie rate of 15s. a week. , 

4^. Have you brought the mess-books with y° 

No, sir, I have not the mess4jooks. Then thse 
other expenses that I require to keep up. , 

424. Just work this out then, this £5. Let us 
it by the week — ISs. a week ?— If you please, ^ 
you take it by the month. It would suit 

425. Very well. — Then in addition to that 1 " 

have blacking, 2d. a month. _ m 

426. Let us work out the £3 first. I^ovs th 
first. Gk. through the items. We are not disputing 
you know, but show us your case? — 

allow me to take it my own way first, I will A 

other- way to suit you. The official ruess-book a 
represent the coat of messing os it is, 
sents about half of it, and from different tas 
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onlT provi.le themselves with ccitnin 456. i'ext what is there?— Thei 

’ 'I'tM' 'ue-is iii coiujuoii. and outside Fhut, each and eggs. I allow 3s. Q<l- for that. 

he reouiies -t57. Is it 5a. 9d. a week?— >o, 3s. Sd. a month, 

1 ur, 1.. e jness-hook first of all. What 458. Mr. Si-.rr.KiE.— Ho.v much for_ hacun and _h..w 

j “ ;t-"r come to?-That is £1 8s. Did. per month. niueh for eggs?— Well, I take one in lieu of the cti.er. 

\Vhftt do vou "et for that?— Well, I get Tue morning I take hacon l do nul take eggs. 

1 ' - href ■ 459. CnAinuAX.— Eggs are veir cheap m Donegal, 

^^^9 Meat ererv dar ?— Yes, meat every day. are they not?— >'o, nob beyond the ordinary. Siiptnce 

Mv HoLMF-S.— Degin with your breakfast. a dozen they arc at present. 

a*l CiiliB-'ivx —Yes, what hove vuU for breakfast? 460. Do you not get presents of egg.s often when yon 
Tr..!1 I would have for breakfast, tea, and the milk aro in a country place like this— I mean from your 
,T,,l eu'^av necessary for it, bread, butier, and bacon or friends?— ^‘o. sir ; nothing in Ihe shape of presents. 
- = Tllie Irish policeman generally gives more than he gets 

w, go on with dinner, or do you have any- in that way. _ . 


it is £1 8s. O^d. per month, 
get for that? — ^Weli, I , 


45’ Now, go on with dinner, or do you nave any- m tnai way 
fhinc'between vour breakfast and dinner. What time 461. Mr. 
do vou have dinner? v i.4> <. • relatio 

453. Mr. STitiKiE. — Before you leave breakfast, is my relation 
.fUp''hutter and bacon included in the offleval mess? — It selves for t 

- not 

^434.' I understood you were giving us the official kenny? — Oi 

jugg'gi I ^as drawn away from that. I was calculat- 463. And 

iDs" the official mess by the month. rim 

^5 Chuumak.— T ell us what you get in the official 464. Hov 
mess?- Well, beef 

436 Mr. Holjieb. — ^T ell us what you get for break- 465. 'Win 

iast first?— Tea, sugar, and milk. That is all, sir. the month 1 

437 No bread ?— No bread, and no butter, eggs, or that I get 1 


time 461. Mr.' Staheie.— -But the Ci-.airman means from 
your relations ? — ^Well, I am a Imig way separated from 
sfc, is my relations ; they have had enough to do for theni- 
?— It selves for the last five years. 

452. ChairmjOC. — H ow long have yon been in Letter- 
ffieial kenny? — One vear and nine months, 
culat- 463. And prior to that?— In Diomod, in County Leit- 

fficLal 464. How long were you there? — ^I do not know the 
esfiet time, but it was sometliing like three yeais. 
>reak- 465. 'Wliat do you say your total of extras was in 
t. the month? — ^U’ell, there is one grocer that I deal witli 

i;s, or that I get butter and bread and cocoa, and other things 


437 No bread?- No bread, and no butter, eggs, or that I get butter and bread and cocoa, and otlior tilings 
bacon, or anything of that kind. That is left to each from that I want, and I paid him a bill of 14s. and 15s. 


fnncT regularly. I fumisliod it to the sergeant in charge of 

^4^ Tea' ’milk, and sugar are all that are included 1— the sUtion some months ago. He required it of 

4^. lea, m.rs, turn g Holmes.— H ow much w.is it last month?— 

«3. Chaikmax.— Doyounotgethread?— No, sir. I I think it was about 13a. That does not even repre- 
Jo nn'f- I have a nrivate hill for bread. sent it all. 

440 Do you not like 11, o b.o«4 i» mml-Well, «7. Dooo tt.t montt ,n »l,,ch you pud the eooo« 
I will tell you liow it is. There are some men who eat 13a. correspond with the month in which the mess-book 

„"e breld^Sln orl.er.. Some e.t . lot .nd other. e«t opeu.e o.m. to £1 8u m I-io, to d»«. not but to 

verv little. Then again some men 'like fancy bread, or corresponds with tlmt in which I paid 14s. or 15. . 

of a narticular Quality, and others prefer plain bread. 468. Then take it at 14s. That is two guineas? 
Ind mannd^s his own breaV ^ Tea. Then in. addition to that.there are some things 

Ml That is not the usual thing, is it?-H is, sir. 1 pay ready money for. There is a grocery shop opp^ 

Dnless in odd st.ations, that is the prevailing rule. ^ _ sito to the barrack. When I would want cheese or jam^ 


Now whaVdo^vou get for dinner as charg^ in or perhaps other things I did not keep any account of 
-'f . 1 _ .®. j —u »4- -11 T .ru--.„l>l con/1 Hio VinTraidr servant across tor 


the mesH-hook? — Beef, potatoes, pepper, and salt. 

443. Condiments we will say— pepper, salt, and tous- 

dard. Anything else ? — Thait is all, sir, except vege- 
tables. , 

444. Pudding. Do you get that?— d4o, we never have 

a second course. , 

445. Mr. Holmes. — Y ou vary your diet surely. _ Y_<iu 
not have beef every (day?— Well, in most provincial 

towns, and more particularly in country stations, a man 
.cannot have a varied dinner. 

446. .Surely he can have mutton and Irish stew, and 


salt. at all, I would send the barrack servant across for 

, and mus- them and give her the money, and 1 kept no account 
cent vege- of these. ^ . a 

469. Well, they would come to 2s. a month?— And 
never have far more than that. 

470. "Well, say 4s. ?— Yes, and sometimes more, 
rely. You 471. Perhaps 6$. or 7s.?— Yes. 

provincial 472. Then that would be_ about £2 lOs. a month 
ons, a man expenses? — Yes, and in addition to that I take a pint of 

beer everr dav for dinner. . . 

. stew, and 473. That is 2d. a pint?— No, sir, 3d. a ^t, and in 


„. 4 b thi"lLocto 4 i.„.lly be m.y buy. bu. it i uol ^ 1 '; Ld ?u“U“ J ™,il 


everywhere? — Of course it can, hut we caim^ havi 


every dinner we wish, because we find it very hard lO allow 7s. 6d. 


of the country it is 3d. 

474 Ohaimmax.— T hen how much for beer per 
month ?~'WeU, I thought it would be very moiiesb to 


•get a good cook. The woman tliat can bo h^ for a would be £2 17s. 6-?. ? — ^Yes, and if a man 

•cook in the country barrack, she has never had any certainly takes something that is 

ee of cooking. She is a country woman, wlio equivalent, because in Letterfceniiy there is no water 


knows how to boil potatoes and perhaps fiy beef ; she , drinkable. But it is a necessary any way. 

44? C^KMAK.— Now for tea what do you have?- say, from my own ^owledge of living as & sinsl® 

Tea, milk, and sugar. That is what appeara in she in stations around the countey, and from what I have 

AM, nmx, ana sugar, a ^cver the cost 

449 No butter and no bread?— No sir of H^ng, bub we set down the cost of maintenance for 

46?: a.re .Dythtog j-Vdl, I t.k6 « » f ^ .S?; ”“± .V“?te"lhS S 

•supper every night. So does every man in the station. It might be * j , --nnot l^e for 

anr so far as I know, every man in the Force-thab is, and we say, taking an aveinge, that lie cannot live for 

every sir^le man — and it is altogether a private thing, anything less. , • .4 

Some have stirabout, and o-1ffiers prefer cocoa, bread and . 477. In .County Latrim was the cost of livmg tfte 

butter, and such things. same as in Letterkenny? — I could live as cheaply in 

451. And that is a private thing ?— Yes, quite a Letterkenny as anywhere else. 1 have perhaps nob too 

private thing. keen a memoiy on it, because it is a thing I thought 

452. Now what is there besides what is set forth in .p^ould never transpire or that I would be asked about, 


the mess-book?— 'Well, besides the mess-book, there i 
■one grocer I deal with, by the month 


Mr. HoLstBs. — ^bo not go into that, but give us the £3 » month. 


and therefore I kept no strict accounts, but I know 
th4.t since I joined the police 1 cannot live for less than 


items fully. 

453. Oelaibmax. — Yes, what you buy for your food? 
—Well, for breakfast I purchase bread. I am only 
allowing 2d. a day for bread, and I believe I eat much 
beyond that. 


478. That is, including all your extras ?— Yes, that is 
as regards diet. 

479. Now, your uniform is all found for you? — -Yes, 
there is uniform found for us, but there is a conBider- 


454. W.V, tolto Bit., there i. butter- w »h- 


S lbs. a month. 

455. Mi. Holmes.- How much is it per Ih. ?— Gene- 
rally it is Is., but often it goes liigher. It is about Is. 
at tie present time/ 


uniform ; arid in speaking about uniform, _we are suh- 
iecii to some expenses in connection with it, but I do 
not intend to go into that. I intend merely meiitioniiig 
it as on incidental chai'ge. ^ ^ 
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480. Youi rate of pay is 25s. per week. When shall 
you get an increase. Next month ? — X shall be entitled 
to a rise on the 1st of September. 

481. Now is there any other point you wish to bring 
out? — ^There is, sir. 

482. First, we had better take your duty. How 
many hours’ duty hare you per day? — Well, from 
seven to nine hours. One day a man might do ais 
hours and another day more. 

483. At what time do you get up in the morning, as 
0 rule? — I rise at half-past seven. 

4W. Then you have breakfast, and go on paialde at 
nine? — ^After breakfast we clean up for parade, and the 
usual thing after that is to have drill perhaps for half- 
an-hour in the morning, and perhaps half-an-hour’s 
police duties. 

485. Mr. Holmes. — When do you breakfast? — 
Between eight and half-past eight in the mor^g. 

486. And when is parade ? — ^Parade is at nine. 

487. GEU.iHmjT. — Tea, go on. After the half-hour’s 
drill what is there? — Then the sergeant in charge of the 
station has duty told off for the day — man to go on 
town duty at a certain hour, say ten o’clock, and two 
men to go on patrol in the country before dinner, and 
two men after dinner. 

488. For how long is town duty? — ^WeH, the duration 
of patrols is from three to four hours. 

489. And the same in the country ; you do not call 
it beats inil«jtterketmy?— In thetown it is beats, and in 
the country patrols. 

400. How many people are there in Letterkenny. 
Three thousand ?-^om^ing more, I think. 

491. It is 3,100, I aee. Then iifter paitrol, what is 
there? — ^After a man does a portion of town duty that 
will occupy him seven or eight hours, he will do nothing 
else. But if he does a day patrol he does a night 
patrol also. Night patrols count from six in the even- 
ing to any hour in 4\e inght. It might be from six or 
seven to eleven, or two in the morning. 

492. Is there much crime in Letterkenny, or is it 
generally " drunks ” ?— There is very little crime. 

495. Any burglary? — Crimes erf that nature are almost 
unknown in certain parts of Ireland at 'the prwent time. 

494. You do not think there is much of that? — No, 
not much. 

495. Then it is mostly “ drunks ” ?— The duty in Ire- 
land has things peculiar to itself. 'As regards duty, 
certainly a m'sn firids it just as hard and arduous as it 
could be anywhere, and it is very trying. 

496. Mr. Stabkie. — H ow is your duty trying? In 
what respect? — Well, the hours that have to be spent 
on it. 

497. CHAiKK-iif. — ^You were saying about seven or 
eight hours’ duty. That means four hours one time 
and four hours another? — Yes, and it goes up to nine 
sometimes. 

498. It is never seven or eight hours continuously? — 
Sometimes on town duty. 

499. In Letterkenny itself?— Yes. 

500. 'But not every day. Only in cases when some- 
body is away? — No, not every day. The town duty is 
usually divided. 

601. iNow, have you any other point that yon wish to 
put before us? — ^Yes. Apart from the cost of living » 
itself, we say that we set a certain value on our labour 
over and above that, and that we do not enter the Police 
Force as we would enter any other employment, merely 
for our support and to keep ourselves in clothes. I am 
almost nine yeara in the Police, and it 'has been my 
only ambition to save as much money in the year as 
would take me home occasionally. So far as I know of 
other members erf the Police, that is all they are able 
to do also. A single man just finds it hard enough to 
live, and certainly mairiei men are not able to live 
at all on tlieir pay. 

502. You have been able to put aside a tidy bit? — 
No, I have not put aside very much. I have put aside 
a pound or two now and again, but it goes on clothes, 
or on calls from home, or when I go home. And it 
helps me to have a holiday. 

503. Did you take your holidays last year? — I did, 
sir. I would not have taken them, because I was not 
in a position to take them, only I was called home to a 
case of sickness. 

504. You are not married? — No, I have never been 
able to get married, and as 1 stand at present I have 
no project of being able to marry mther. 

505. Have you no Savings Bank account ? — No, I have 
not, sir. 

506. Anything else you wish to put forward ? — There 
IB this much, too, that since 1873 we have scarcely any 


improvement in our wages, at least not to any extent 
I draw Is. a week higher now than I would kr? 
done had I been a police constable in 1873. ' 

507. Mr. Stabkiz.— Y ou are referring to 'a constab'e 
of your particular service ?— Yes. I am drawing oah 
Is. a week higher now. Well, the wealth of the eountrr 
and the national receipts have increased enormouslT 
since then, and individual wealth over the country has 
also greatly increased. Not only that, but the price of 
every other class of labour has risen considerablv and 
the State in particular has treated every other ciasa of 
its employees wiuh generosity, within the last ten rears 
even, with the exception of the class that 1 belong to 
myself. Now, teachers, for instance. I have been told 
by several teachers — I inquired of them — that their 
wages within the last ten years have risen at least 49 
per cent. Then Post Office clerks, they have been the 
very same, and I wish to lay particular stress on this, 
because they are men who at least are not superior to 
the class of men who join the R.I.O. They are men 
who get a primary education just the same as we 

508. OrtAiRMAN. — You are talking now about the Post 
Office? — Yes, those men who enter the provincial post 
offices. They get a primary education just the same as 
the generality of -Dhe men joining the police do. Physic- 
ally they do not at all come near tliem, and an^ay 
with their education they cannot be very superior to 
them. Well, they have got rery generous treatment. They 
can rise in the provincial offices to 36s. a week, a thing 
that a man after spending a long service in out Force 
might never reach. Even if he attains to the rank of 
sei'geant he would think that a very goeW thing com- 
pared to what he is drawing at present. 

509. Mr. Holmes. — What pomtion would a person 
who could rise to 36s. a week occupy?— ‘A telegraphist 
or sorter. 

510. Is there such a person in Letterkenny? 
— Tilers is. I was talking to a Post Office clerk a few 
days ago, and 1 inquired of him. 1 asked him what, his 
position in the Post Office was. He told me he joined 
at 14s. a week, and rose annually by an increase of 2s. 
a week to 36s. a week. 

511. After what period does he attain this maximum 
of 36s. a week? — 'Well, it is easy to find that out. He 
began at 14s. a week and rose by 2s. annually. The 
difference is 22s. That would be eleven years. 

612. What are his responsibilities? — never coa- 
sildered that, because I believe the Irish policeman hos 
as responsible a posiWon as any man in die country, 
and I believe his responsibility goes far beyond that. 

513. Had this man not to pass a competitive examina- 
tion?— ‘He had not, sir. He had simply to pass a 
qualifying examination. He does not belong to tie 
dnsa at all that here or in London has to pass a com- 
petitive oxarnination. 

514. Well, of course, we cannot take your ^res as 
to the Post Office clerks as authoritative. We will 
make inquiries from the Post Office through our Seerfr 
tary. iKttncss. — I will be quite satisfied witli that. 

615. Ohaibman. — Anything else. Have you pass^ 
your examination for promotion? -—I have nrt, an, 
except that I have passed the county inspector’s qualify- 
ing examination last October. Then in regard to ctner 
‘ classes of labour — artisans and unskilled labourers, toere 
is a slight thing, if you would take it in evidence, it 
Tou please, tihat I offer. Tliis extract from ®e 
Londonderry Sentinel of May 16th, and it ® 

the employment of farm servants about fljeftersenny- 
It says; — “Indoor female servants, who can milkmm 
make themselves generally useful, had no dmcdty m 
obtainii^ from £5 hOs. to £7 IDa., and even »o. lou^ 
lads, from twelve to eighteen years of age , 
much as in former years was paid to 
men, wages ranging from £6 to £8 and £9 for the 
year ; experienced men of course obtain higher ^®8®' 
As 1 came up here on ^turday, there waa ® ^ 

about sixteen years of age on the ear with “®> 
Letterkenny to Straibane. I asked him what hi ^ 
were, and he told me he was getting £9 ®®, 

year, and that he was very considerately ^ated ^ 
master, and that able-bodield men were getting m 
as £14 for the half-year. I do not draw any anaicgj 
between the two. , . 

•516. But there is no comparison brtwwn 
only want bo show you the increase in 
labour that has taken place in recent years 
country. , 

517. Anything else you want to put fom 
on any other subject? You Of 

of the single men, are you not? — Yes, entirely. 
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course, I coulcl given estimates and bills of esti- 

mates of married men, but I prefer to speak of the 
cinale men entirelv. 

518 Anything else you want to put forward? You 
ehould take into account in the pay the pension, whicih 
is reallv deferred pay. At forty-seven you will be able 
to retire. You must remember all that? — Well, the 
pension rhat is given at present, air, is altogether in- 
efficient, because when a man leaves the service and 
retires on bis present pension, he only lands himself 
in beggary by doing it. , . 

519. How so in beggary? You know lots of pen- 
sioners who are in employment?— 'Well, they are very 
few. There are 168 pensioners in Donegal, and out of 
them there is only one-sktli of them employed. There 
are twenty-seven in situations out of 168. 

5^. Yes, but what about pensioners who are gainii^ 
a iireiihood in other ways, such as by shop-keeping arid 
farming?— 'Well, in regard to them, sir, it certainly is 
anvthing but an opulent concern that any of tSiem has 
that I know of. 

521. Tlie return before the Oommittee is that of these 
168 pensioners, eighty-eight are unemployed and eighty 
are employed, and of these eighty employed, there are 
fiftT-three in business, such as farmers and shopkeep- 
ing' and twenty-seven in situations. I think you have 
left out the farmers and the shopkeepers. I suppose 
some are publicans also? — Some are. I do not Ipow 
ant in Letterkenny, bift there are some men that either 
acquire farms of land by getting them from their parents 
bv reason of other members of their family dying at 
home, or Wie wife getting in to a farm of land by 
similar means, or a public-house, but I do not know any 
of these in Letterkenny. I have had accounts from 
other men out in the country, and they tell me that 
the concerns that some of them have are not flourishing 
concerns. 

522. Is there anvthing you wish to put forward on 
that point?— Yes. 'I wish to leave special stress on this, 
sir, that twenty-seven are employed out of 168. 

5^. We cannot accept Hhat quite, because our return 
shows eighty. I am sure that you do not desire to 
mislead us at all, but our information is not quite tihe 
same. I think you have left out the shopkeepers. 

524. Mr. Staekie. — You see, of the dghty pensioners 
returned as being employed, many are engaged in farm- 
ing and keeping shops, and these men, of course, are 
not solely dependent on their pensions? — That is a 
much more general heading than what 1 have. I have 
divided them into two classes, one composed of those 
who have situations, and the other of those who have 
not, but who have some kind of business, either a small 
farm of land, a small shop, or something like that, 
but I intend offering information on the general head, 
tliat is including the whole lot._ In regard to farms of 
land, land is at Ewch a prohibitive price in the country 
that it is impossible for a man to purchase a farm of 
land from his savings in the police. 

525. Ch-airman.— L and is so Irigh now?— Yes, sir. 

626. Mr. Starkie. — That is a positive fact. 

TTifness. — Yes. It is a prohibitive price for a 

man leaving the police. Then, as regards busi- 
ness, owing to the spread of education and all 
classes of business becoming specialised in th^e 
latter years, it is impossible for a man, after spending 
his time in the police, to compete in any of these busi- 
nesses, even if he has the capital, against men who have 
been bred in their bU'mnesses all their lives. Tlien 
after that, there is no employment in the country.^ In 
the County Donegal there is none. This is_ an entirely 
agricultural county, and there are no situations, and at 
the time a man does leave the police he is ill-fitted to 
fill most situations, even if he gets tihom. In Donegal, 
Messrs. Parling are buildii^ a railway, and they employ 
some pensioners, but that is altogether of a t^porary 
nature, and a pensioner, if he does get a situation after 
hia leaving the police, will only be kept in it a few 
veMs, and then he has to rely solely on his peraion in 
the toheT years of his life. 

527. OHAnmAn. — Of course you linow that in all 
forces pensioners generally pick and choose their 
employments. They do not all want permanent employ- 
ment. Some of them only want it occasionally? — Oh, 
yes, in Ehigland. 

528. Maybe you know only from hearsay? Mind you, 
I have a lot to do with pensioners myself? — I have a 
great acquaintance with the country from Mayo to 
bongford and down to Donegal, and I certainly say 
there ate no employments for pensioners, unless things 
that axe of scarcely any value, and oiJy of a temporary 
nature. 


529. Mr. Holmes.— Yes, but you refer to what takes 
place in England. Do you know what takes place in ConetaWs 
England of your own knowledge? — ^No, sir, I have only Jiurlaji DoUa. 
hearsav. 

630. D it be the case that a man lands himself in 
beggary by retiring on pension, how do you account foj 
the fact that so many retire on attaining their twenty- 
five years’ service? — There is a lot to explain that. 

After a man spends twenty-five years in the police be 
is fairly worn out. 

531. But that is not tli® case with a man who 301ns 
as young as you were? — I know if fifteen years more tell 
as much on me as what nine have done, I certainly will 
be fairly spent by then. But anyway, a very large 
number of men after twenty-five years’ service will be 
worn out from anxiety and otlier causes. Some of them 
wish to retire for reasons of health. 

532. Do you believe that any man in his senses would 
retire and land himself — to use your own phrase — ^in 
beggary, if by remaining in the Force he would not so 
land himself ?—*Well, there is another thing. It is not 
every man who does retire after twenty-five ye ars. 

There is a man serving in Letterkenny who has thirty 
years' service, and he is most unwillii^ to retire. He 
IS like a frog going to jump into an abyss, and he is 
most imvfilling to give up. He has nothing to go to, 
and still he does not like stopping on, because they will 
keep him a few years more. 

533. What is his present rank? — ^A constable. 

534. What do you mean by saying that he won’t be 
retained much longer? — Well, he will be looked upon 
in the police as unfit for the phyweal work required of 
hi m When he is placed alongside of young men he 
will be looked upon as out eff place, and it will be out 
of the ordinary run of things for him to remain much 
longer. 

535. How many years’ service has he? — Over thirty. 

536. And he is’ only a constable? — Only a constable. 

537. Can you say how many men contributed to the 
mess expenses for the month for which you gave us the 
return? — believe six, sir. 

5^. Then the total cost for six men, exclusive of 
extras, in the month amounted to £8 8s. — six times £1 
8 s. — and that covered only tea, milk, and sugar for 
breakfast ; beef, potatoes, and vegetables for dinner ; 
and tea, milk, arid sugar for tea. Now, will you try 
and break up this, anid give us the figures, and show 
how you arrive at the cost of feeding six men on tea, 
milk, and sugar only for breakfast and tea, and on 
beef, potatoes, and vegetables for dinner, amounting to. 
tile sum of eight guineas? — Well, that is a large order 
for me, sir. 

559, Oh, it is necessary. You have made a rather 
high estimate, as it seems to me, of the cost of living— 

£3 per month — and 1 want to know how it is arrived at. 

We aeparait^ the expenses between extra expenses and 
the ordin^y expenses that are covered by the mess- 
book, and which you say amount to £1 8s. per month, 
and which cover, as I have said, only tea, milk, and. 
sugar for breakfast and tea, and beef, potatoes, and 
vegetables for dinner. And then that is for six men?' 

— Really, I cannot go into that, sir, because I do not 
know what the amounts of beef and other things 
obtained for that month are. The only thing that 
would explain it is the mess-book, sir. 

5410. Mr. Stabkie.— T he 28s. is somewhat less than 
Is. a day for the ordinary messing? — ^Bt is, sir. 

'541. How is that expended in the ordinary mess for 
one day?— 'Well, beef at7d. per lb.— say three-quarters 
of a pound. 

542. That wouM be ?— Yes. I 'have potatoes 

down at 5s. 6d. a month. That would be about l^d. a 
day. 

543. Then tea?— Tea Id. 

544. And vegetables? — Id. 

545. Mr. Holmes.— Do you grow your own vege- 
tables?— Oh, no ; we have no garden there, sir. 

M6. Mr. STArsiE.—'And the coat of tuilk and sugar? 

—Milk Id. and sugar Id. 

547, Th'at comes inside the Is. ? — Yes. These 

are only approximate, and I take them as low as I can. 

In the working out they are generally higher, but they 
are about that. 

548. What do you pay for tea in Donegal? — 2s. 6d. 
per lb. 

S43a. Is not that high .—It is, sir, but any fair tea 
won’t be got cheaper. 

54Q. Mr. Holmes. — The extras according to your 
statemenit come up to £1 I2s. per month per man, aa 
compared with £1 8s. fox ordinary expenses ?— Yes. 
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550. Stively limb is too great a diflerence. Is it not ? 
—Oil, it cniiaot be. 

551. Have you n.'t framed this estimate Eomeivlmt 
liberallT?— 1 aave inK. If I liave eireil. I Lluiil: I have 
erred on tlie side ot luudvsiy lathei' ilian of iiljei'aat.v. 
There is another item bluu comes in also, and I might 
include it in Che messing. Coal is very dear in. Letter- 
kennv, and it is an expense of about 2s. a monch on me. 

55i Coal ! Don't you burn, turf?— No. sir, it caimot 
be got in the town, and it is much dearer. Coal was 
£1 6.S. in the winter, and now it is £1 4-?. In 
Kilmacreiian it was £1 9s. 4<f. On an average it would 
be about 2s. a month. 

553. air. S'r.uiEiE.~Thab is outside the fuel allow- 
ance? — Yes, sir. 

554. Was the fuel allowance siifBcient before coal rose 
in price?— There is an. extra coal allowance for our bar- 
rack. It ia a large barrack for the number of men in it. 

555. Vv'liat I ask you is. was the fud allowance suffi- 
cient before the rise in the price of coal?— That is a 
thing I could not say, because I w.as not stationed there 
then, and I heard no mention of it. 

556. Mr. Holmes.— Y ou only joindd the Force some 
eight or nine Tears ago? — Yes. 

557. I presume before you joined you had a fair idea 
of tho rates of pay and of all the conditions of service ? 

— ^Well, I had a vague notion of them. 

558. How was that? Am I not right in believing that 
everyone who joins is informed of these things ?— There 
is not the same keenness in socking employment in Ihe 
country as amongst youths in. the city. A youth in the 
country ia sent bo school and put to the farm to work 
on. I mem ion that because we are generaUy farmers’ 
sons. lYlien lie comes up to eighteen or nineteen years 
of age, his father thinks of putting him to something. 
There is little employment in the country. It was my 
wish to emigrate, but I would not be allowed to do so, 
and that is mostly why I did join the police. Dut I 
had no idea, or for a year or two afterwards, of what 
life in the police really was. 

559. Yea, you may not have had an idea of the life, 
but you surely had an idea of what the pay w.is?— 
■Well, there is hardly any man ihnl takes such an inti- 
mate view of it as that, sir, as to think of what his way 
of living would be. 

560. What I want to know is whether, ns a matter of 
fact, you were not aware of the rates of pay when you 
joined? — IVell, roundly, I was. 

561. Then yon joined with your eyes open. You were 
glad to be appointed?— Yes, 1 joined with my eves open, 
sir. But Uiey have been opened very much more since, 
especially rs reg/ntls the insufficiency of the pay. They 
have certainly been opened iu that respect. 

562. Mr. Stabkis.— W h-at have you, roughly speak- 
ing, over at the end of the month after paying all your 
expenses ? — Well, so’mefcliing about 10s. I am a man 
that certainly does not spend anything I can save. 

563. What were you before yon jeaned? — A. farmer’s 
son. My father has ninety acres just above Castlebar. 

664. Y'ou described your duty as very harassing and 
trying. 1 know the West of Ireland. How is duty 
liarassing and trying now? — ^Well, a man has to do a 
•certain number of liours anyway. It would not be less 
than six in any station. 

565. Tliat is night and day, six hours between the 
two ?— Yes. Tlien in town lie will be on duty eight or 
nine hours a day. Well, if a man is going up and dmvn 
a town for that time, or has ■bo go out four or five miles 
into the country and make inquiries, I think that is 
harassing. 

666. Do you mean harassing in length of time, or in 
the nature of the duty?— Well, in the nature of the 
■duty. 

667. But what ia a day patrol in quiet districts in 
Ireland but going for a walk into the country? — ^Well, 
it is, sir, but of course it is only part of the routine. 
I would call that a daily routine, but we have innumer- 
able duties to do in addition to this. 

568. I know tliatsomeyears ago police dutywas hax'ass- 
ing and trying, but my experience of the country is 
that now, owing to its peaceful condition, the police 
have a remarkably easy time? — "Well, we are willing to 
do what is entrueted tJ us at any time. The country may 
be peaceful one day, and it may nob be peaceable some 
months afiier that. Theu our duty becomes very 
unpleasant and anything but agreeable. In that respect 
I wish to mention, sir, that as regards duty, we are 
quite willing to do any duty, and we do not grumble 
at the nature of the duty, and certainly we did not join 
the police for idling or getting inferior pay on account 
of inferior work. 


£69. Ciumt-uc. — Wo 
570. Mr. IloLuiEs. — Y> 
10 best paid police for 

ulili a 


iw that. 

wi.-,h to be paid as Wcil a? 
ill ihe United' Kiiigdoui I— 


571. You are uUH a young man. Wliy don't rra 
leave the Force and go over to Liverpool, ur Newcastle, 
or London. They would \n- veiy glad to have tou 
there? — Well, when a man enters a thing he docs no: 
like to leave it, even for a lioj.e of betterment. He 
clings on more or less, lint 1 say that unless the pay 
and pro.spects of the Irish constables are imptovert', 
they will have to leave ib ; they will be compelled to 
leave it. 

572. Vfixj compelled ?— Because they find it impos- 
sible to live in it. It is no man’s ambition to join a, 
thing merely to support himself. ITiat is all the single 
men are able to do. 

£73. But where do you jivopose to go, or what do you 
propose to do if you are not satisfied with the result of 
this Oommissinn? — 'Well, I am a man of thirty years of 
oge, and perhaps it would be too late to go anywhere, 
but I do not think I could go anywliere where i would 
not be worth £1 3s. a week at least. 

574. OiLUEM.is. — But you do nob take into considera- 
tion your pension and your barrack acoouimodation, and 
there is no such thing as bad trade for the police?— I 
know all that, but I knew several young men who grew 
up with me and went away to earn, and came home with 
lots of money, and when I go home I am a penniless 
man. 

575. You will have the laugh at them at fifty years of 
age. 

576. Mr. Holmes. — You speak of your pay as being 
only 23s. a week, but every efficient man can rise to 
the wink of sergeant or head constable, or even of dis- 
trict inspector. Why should you complain of your pay 
now when a few years lienee you might have 29s. ?— I 
am not speaking for myself, bub I am peaking for the 
generality of the Force, and certainly three-fourths of 
the Force, ns promotion is going now, cannot expect 
promotion. 

577. I beg your pardon, certainly Ihree-foutths of 
the constables can expect to rise to tlie rank of i«i- 
goanb? — No, sir. At the last Commission of Inquiry 
tliere was an extraordinary amount of optimism 
expressed on that point-. We were told that every con- 
stable could expect promotion, and that every pensioner 
leaving could expect emiiloynient. That has been alto- 
gether falsified. Since 1 went to Donegal tliere are at 
least half a score or dozen of very deserving men of 
twenty years’ saivice, and they liaye no_ chance of pro- 
motion because there are no vacancies arising. I do not 
expect to bo any more fortunate than they are. 

57S. ■CH.-unMAN.— Oh. but you are young. 

579. Mr. Stabkie.— W as promotion always as slow 
as you describe it? — ^Tears ago it was nob. 

580. What is the cause of tin? retardation of promo- 
tion? — I certainlv caimot explain that. 

581. Cn.AiKSi.4N. — Is there anything you ^mt to 
represent about the Constabulary Force Fund?— Not s 
single thing, sir. 

582. Mr. Stakkie. — ^A s regards pay, what do you 

suggest? — ^Well, as regards pay, it is our demi^ that 
wo should be put on a footing with the best polm» 
forces in England. Our reason for asking that is, that 
we render as valuable duty to the Srate as what any 
other police force does, and that is m-ainly our conten- 
tion for it. , ■ e H,. 

583. Mr. Holmes.— B ut yon know nothing of tne 
duties performed by other police forces?— But we imc 
we have very valuable property to protect m me 
country. 

584. So have all policemen. , 

585. OH.URMAN.— You do not compare Lebterkay 
with the Cfity of London, where a man cannot get mag 
ing accommodation unless he goes eight or , , 
awav, where tliev get no locomotion allowance n 

ing ‘allowance ?— Well, a penny on the tram will tase 
them in and out. v? 

596. But tliere are no trams. They have to go oy 
trains. And it is a small force. . ^ - +. -on 

587. Ma.'. Holmes.— The Chairman is talkmg to yo 

about the City of Loudon police. v * i, mis- 

588. CnArnMAN.— I am afraid that la wbat is 

'‘S"ll™ST.UiKn!.^Av6 jm S 

police forces in London? — Oil, yes, the CSty Y 

Ibi’HSms.-Tnu say tie Newaaatle arf 
pool men are better paid than you may 

their -wages are liigl 


c than yours? Your wages may 
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no inst a' far or farther ?— Well, as far as the cost of 
••vio is noncemod. I have been speaking to stafi ser- 
-einra in the Boval Artillerv stationed at Lebterkenny, 

' j ther told me thev could lire much cheaper while 
•‘-vine hi England, and could hare a more varied mess. 

591 Do Tou know why police wages have recently 
been raised 'and have always been high in ISewcastle-on- 
•jvpe? \o, sir, I do not. 

'5S2. Can you guess 1 — I quite understand tho indus- 
trial development of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

50- Tliey were obliged to raise the wages there in 
order" to get recruits, and keep them when they got 
thorn?— Tes but the rise of wages has not been a local 
tjl'nE. Wages have risen all over the world for that 
matter. Tlie rise has not been confined to this country 
or anv particular country. 

594* we are dealing with the Royal Irish Constabu- 
larv and the case of the police force in Newcastle-on- 
Tviie, with which force, in one of their memonala, your 
m'en sought to compare themselves. Now, from evidence 
given before us to-day, it was clearly established that 
the rise in wages there was due to tlie demand being 
greater than the supply. They could not get the men, 
ind thev were obliged to raise the wages to get the men 
and to keep them. That is not so in Ireland. If it had 
been the reverse in Newcastie-on-Tyne, the wages would 
not have been raised?— Well, the rise in wages of tihe 
^'ewcastle police corresponds with the rise in the price 
of labour generally. 

595. Ana so it would here if the conditions were the 


same. If the Government could not get a sufficient 
number of men for the existing wages, they would be 
compelled to raise them. It. is a question of supply and 
demand. 

596. CiiAiHMAX. — The resignations from Newcastle 
last year, for instance, were 7 per cent., and from 
the ^yal Irish Constabulary only 1 per cent. 

597. Mr. HotaES. — Do you not see it is a question 
of supply and demand? — It i.s something beyond that 
with us. It is a question at the present t.inie of exist- 
ence with us, because certainly we cannot live on the 
present pay, and I say the State has treated every other 
class of its servants more generously than the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. 

598. Ate you stating it as a proposition that you 
w-ant us to accept as certain that at present single men 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary cannot save money? — 
They cannot. 

599. But you only speak for yourself? — -Tea, and I 
am speaking for the constables of the county I come 
from. 

600. CiiAiKMXS. — ^Tou said you had some claims 
on you from home. Tou had to send help home?— 3?o, 
sir. I said they could not afford to give me anything. 

Ml. I thought you said you had to send money 
home? — No, sir. 

692. Mr. Staukie. — I think he referred to money 
spent in going home. 

60S. OitAinMAS. — Is that all you want to tell us?— 
Yes. 


mvso, 1901 . 
CensUble 
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Constable John Kane, examined. 

604. CHAHtaLAN.— You are a constable in Sligo?— Yes, 635. Then from six to wiien?— From six to nine or 


605. In the town force?— Yes, sir. 

606. And you come here on behalf of whom? — ^The 

Sligo town force. . , 

607. On behalf of all ranks, or on behalf of the con- 
stables?— Well, on behalf U all ranks. . 

608. Wliat is the population of Sligo town? — is 

over 10,000, sir. , . ..r, « ti> 

600. How long have you been in the Force? — ^Four- 
teen vears and ten months. , 

610*. And your present age is what? — Thirty-three 
years. 

611. You joined at nineteen? — ^Yes, sir. 

612. Were you the son of a. policeman? — No, sir, the 
son of a shopkeeper. 

613. Arid your pay now is what? — £65 a year. 

614. Mr. Holubs. — ^H ow much a week? — 

615. CHAniMAN.— Where were you before you were in 
Sligo town?— The next station to it in the country, 
Drunclifl. 

616. How ioE" were vou tliere? — Almost five years. 

617. Before that ?— In Briefy, in the same district. 

618. A country station? — Yes. 

619. For how long? — ^Two years. 

620. Then you have been in Sligo town how long I— 
Five years in next month. 

621. And a single man?— No, sir, married. 

622. And how many cliildren?— Four living and three 
dead. 

623. How near tlie station do you live, or do you live 
in the station?- 1 live about thirty or forty yards from 
the barrack. 

624. What do vou par for rent?— £1 5s. per monto. 
6^. Mr. Hoimes.— H ow muoh is it per week?— 

About 5«. 2d. A week. 

626. Chairman.— And that includes rates and taxes t 

627. ’ Have you got a house?— Yes, a house and small 
yard. 

628. And garden? — ^No, sir. _ _ 

629. A four-roomed house — kitchen, sitting-room, and 

two bedrooms? — Yes. _ 

630. What are your hours of duty in the town. You 
are only in tiie town force ? — Well, we have the country 
as well. 

631. How far do you go into the country ?— We have 
a sub-district attached. 

632. What are your hours of duty ?— They _ va^. 
When we are on the town, we go out at ten m the 
morning, and are relieved ri half-past one. 

633. You call it beat?— Yes. The second best isfrom 
half-past one to six. 

634. But it is nob the same man does that? — Oh, no, 
sir, in our turn. 


636. Mr. Holmes.— Which is it — nine or ten? — ^Well, 

it varies. Sometimes it is six to nine, and sometimes 
six to ten. . , , 

637. Ceaikmak'.— Well, 1 take it that the periods of 
duty per man vary from 6^ to 7^ hours ? — Yes, but we 
have other hours besides that. 

658. Suppose you go on beat at ten in the mommg 
arid come off at half -past one, you then may go on again 
at six, and come off at nine?— Yea, and someftimes at 

639. How often would that he? — About once a week? 

640. " Supposing you were on night duty, you would 
go on at nine or ben? — ^Yes. 

641. How long would you stov on? — Three and some- 
times four hours, according to circumstances. 

642. Not more than that?— No. 

643. Then about the relief ?— There is no night duty 

in that sense. , , ^ „ 

644. Mr. SxAKKiB.— Is tflie night duty patrol or beat I 
— Patrol. 

645. CHAmMAN. — You do not work points?— 'No. 

646. Mr. Holmes.— W hat is the latest hour you are 

on the streets at night?— The patrol that goes out 
at ten o’clock will he in at one. To-ni^t no men 
might go out; to-morrow night men might go out at 
one o’clock or two o’clock, but there is no constant 
night duty. There might be patools two or three turns 
in the week. , 

647. Then there is no night duty after one 0 clock. 

648. Ch-aieman. — You do not mean that, they leave 
Sligo town without any police from one o’olock in the 
morning until ton o'clock next morning? — Occasionally. 

649. Mr. Starsib. — I s not the night duty in Sligo- 
town worked on the same principle as that in the sub- 
districts? — Yes. 

660. That is, by a series of patrols?— Tea. 

651. Mr. Holmes. — Then it comes to this. No cO'n- 
stant night duty, but when there is night duty, it is, 
generally speaking, only to one o’clock in the morning, 
but occasionally toere are patrols out to one or two or 

, three o'clock? — ^Tea, but it is not regular. 

652. Mr. Starecb. — I t is according to requirements? 
Tea. 

6^. I suppose each man does a certain turn of night 
duty? — He IS bound to do that. 

664. Chairman.— What is your weekly expenditure? 
Tou are not in mess, of course. You take your meals 
at home? — Yes. 

655. Have you got any particulars as to your food 
and expenses? — I have. It is monthly I am pail, and 
it is for the month I have calculated my expenses. 

For what montffi?— For January. 

657. How much does it come to? — S6 Os. Hd. 
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656. For you and your irife and four children? — Tes. 

659. Does your wife earn anything besides? — No, sir. 
She would not he allowed. 

660. Mr. HoLirBS.~l8 that bo? Cannot a wlice- 
man's wife carry on any business ? Is she deoarred 
by the regulations? — She is, sir, by the regula- 
tions of the service. There was a policeman who came 
to the town nob long ago with a large family. He come 
for the purpose erf gettir^ them into situations, _ and 
then policemen who would come to town on occasions, 
his wife used to lodge them for the ni^ht, and he was 
reported for it, and debarred from doing it, although 
he was keeping no other persons. 

661. Mr. Staekie.— I will read the section in the 
barrack regulations — section 64— which deals with the 
matter, It says: — “The wife erf any head constable, 
sergeant, acting sergeant, or constable shall he at 
liberty to engage in such business as the Inspector- 
General may deem permissible.” Were you aware of 
the existence of that regulation? — I am aware of it. 
The case I am stating I know as a matter of fact. In 
occurred only a couple of weeks ago. 

662. I presume the man did it without permission? — 
He must have. 1 could not say. 

6^. This man, I presume, was reported for taking in 
lodgers withouthavingasked permission todoso. I fancy 
that was the point of the matter? — Tes, and he was 
reported by some of his neighbours. 

664. And then disciplinary notice was tsdeen of it ? — 
Tea. 

6^. OHAiEHiy. — Tour monthly expenditure is £6 
Os. lid. you say for six people? — ^Tes. 

666. Roughly, that is £1 Os. 2d. each? — Tes. 

667. Have you any representations you wish to make ? 
— could give you the items o^f my expenditure. 

668. We will come to that. What do you want to 
represent oni behalf of tlie Sligo town force 1— W ell, that 
our pay is not able to keep us. 

669. Do you mean married men or single men? — I 
speak for married men. I can prove that. 

67*0. Mr. Stabkie.— Y ou sty the expense of living for 
yourself and family is £6 0». ild. per month ? — ^Tes, for 
the month of January. 

671. E it were that every month it would he over 
£72 a year, and your pay is only £65?— Tes. 

672. And what is the result? — I am in debt, sir. 

673. Mr. Hoimes.— Is tliat the same every year? — 
Nob every year. For the present time— for the past 
three years— I have exceeded my income, and I am in 
debt. 

674. Had your wife any money? — She had a little 
wlien I married her, but unfortunately, through a fault 
not our own, it all went sway. 

675. Neither of you has any means other than your 
pay. Is that so? — ^None, sir. 

676. Ohaiumax. — ^W ell, you were going to give us ttie 

items?— My house rent for the month of January was 
£1 '5s. I paid for groceries, for tea, 6s. 

677. Mr, Staesie.— W hat quantity was that? — 2ilhs. 

678. Ohaebmait. — W hat sort of tea? — 2s. a lb. tea. 

679. Why it is only 1*. 6d. a lb. now? — I beg your 
pardon, sir. 

680. Do you mean to say you pay 2s. a lb. for tea? — 
Well, 1 see it is pub down here at '2s. on my list. 

681. That is a most attraordinary thing. Why is it 
so much dearer here than in England? 

662. Mr. Stabkie. — It is due to the system on which 
they buy it. 

Witness. — Ton will get no tea at Is. 6d. 

684. Mr. Starkib. — Y ou will. I do not say it is 
good tea, bub Lipton’s price for tea goes down to 
Is, 3rf. ?— ^o, sir, Is. 7d., I think. 

6^. OsAtBHAif.-jnien we will take it at your own 
estimate. Whet else is there? — ^There is sugar, two 
stone at 4s. 4<i. ; flour, 6s. 

686. Do you bake at home? — ^Tes, sir, a little. Ihen 
there is oatmeal, 5s. 

687. Mr. Stabkie. — G ive the quantity in each case. 

688. 'Ohaibhak. — H ow much flour? — 'Four stone of 
flour. 

689. Oatmeal, how much? — Three stone. 

690. Mr. Holmes. — How much is the oatmeal? — 
Is. 4d. a stone. Next there is bacon, 9s. 8d. 

691. Mr. Stabkie. — How many lbs. ? — 'About 12 or 
13 lbs. 

602. Ho'w much per lb. is it? — ^From 7d. to Bd. Next 
there is potatoes, 7d . — 12 stone at 7d. a stone, and 
fleeh meat, 12 lbs. for the month at 6d. per Ih. 

693. Ohaibmait. — T hat does not give you flesh meat 
every day?— It does not. 


694. Mr. Holmes. — How mudi does that cost?— ft« 
Then there is butter, 6 lbs. 

696. Ohaibman.— Is it that you have flesh meat vour 
self everyday, but that you do not give it to the 
children? — I have not it every day myself. Sweet milv 
comes to 10s. 

696. How much is the total cost of butter?— 7*. 

697. Mr. Stabkie. — How much per quart is the milk? 
3d. and Z^d. It is more in the winter than in the 
summer. It is the principal tiling that the ehildren 
live on. Next there is bread, 7s. •&!. ; coal, lOj. 

696. Mr. Holmes. — Do you not get turf there'?— Vo 
sir. Oil and candles come to Is. 6d. Blue, soap and 
other little things. Is. 6d. For the barrack smant 
and for newspapers, Is. 5d. 

6^. You do not pay the barrack servant? do, ar 

700. Mr. Stabkie. — You pay your proportion?—! pay 
my share. 

701. CHAUtiuB. — Of course you pay your share as a 
married man? — ^Tes. 

702. Mr. Stabkib. — ^What does a single man in bar- 
racks pay for the servant? — From 4s. 6rf. to 6s. It is 
5s. presently. Well, then, there is n pair of hoots and 
underclothing for the children, 12s. That is my expen- 
diture for the month of January. 

703. 'Ohaibman. — Does that total up to £6 Os. lid. 
for the month? — It does. 

704. Now what do you want to represent ?— That that 
pay of £65 a year is not sufBcient to support myself and 
family. 

705. Mr. Holmes. — What service had you when you 
married ? — Seven years and a couple of months. 

706. Ohairkak. — Had you saved anything?— I had. 

707. How much had you been able to save?— It wsa 
very small — only £20, and that went to buy furniture, 
etc. 

708. Mr. Holmes. — ^And that was after seven years in 
the Force? That was not quite £5 a year? — Well, of 
course, before that I took an odd holiday. I used to 
go home to see my father and mother. 

709. Chairman. — Where do they live? — ^In Longford. 

710. Do you go for the full month? — Unfortunately, 
I have not been able to go for the last five years. 
Before that I used to go. 

711. Wlien you were single? — Tes. 

712. And you used to go for the month? — For a week 
or a fortnight. Accordingly as I could get leave. 

713. You did not always get the month? — When one 
asks it, and if one can be spared, it is never refused. 

714. Is there anything you want to represent about 
anything else 7 — Well, if you would be pleased to heat 
the cause why I am in debt. For the past three years 
I have had a good deal of trouble. In .Tuly, 1898, one 
of my children died, and in March, 1899, a second 
died, and last week a third one died. 

715. Tes, you have had bad luck, have you not?— 


716. Did you get any relief from any police relief 
fund ? — ^No, btft I gob £3 from my sister. That enabled 
me to bury my last dhild. 

717. Is there any benefit fund for such as yon? 

718. Mr, Stabkie. — There is not, for such s case as 
yours. 

719. There is a Queen’s Jubilee Fund. 

70). Mr. Starkie. — Yes, but that would not ton® 
your case?— No. 

721. Ohaibman. — Is there anything else you would 
like to represent? — Of course I was not able for Hie 
past four or five years to take a holiday for myself on 
account of not having anything saved to do so. 

722. Hove you got anything to say about pension?— 
Yea, sir. 

7^. What have you to say about that ?— That a man 
will not be able to live on the pension he will gtt, and 
his chances of employment are very bad presently. 

724. Are they worse now than they were?— Iley 
because the local government has all come mto me 
hands of local bodies, and they do not wpt to give 
any thing to policemen, They think tliar pensions 
ought to be able to support them. Under the wantt 
Juries it used to be different. 


725. Mr. Holmes.— B efore the Local Gover^ent Act 

what employments were there in the ^t of the Gran 
Juries which policemen could get?--^, there 
several. 

726. Yes, but the Local Government Aot has 

a great number of situntions which you can try mR 
that you have no reaeoa to say that you are an^i^ 
worse than before ?-^nything they have, they woum 
not give them to police. 
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727. CtiAiRM.\x.— Had tlie Grand Juriea any sitiia- 
ti'ins which they could give to police 1 — They had, sir. 

728- What could the Grand Juries give, for instance? 
—Thev could give clerkships. 

729. ' if r. Holmes, — ^TMiot clerkships, and where? — 
You will find that more posts have been created under 
the Local Government .A.ct. The local authority is now 
continuous and requires the services of a great many 
more persons than the Grand Juries, whidi only sat 
twice a year during tlie Assizes. So that really the 
police have lost noting hy that. 

730. ilr. Staekie. — What does your rent come to in 
the week ? — It is S.t. 2d. a week. 

751. Do the other men pay as much? — Some of them 
pay more, and some less. 

'7Z2. In the country districts what is the average 
rent? — It varies according to the locality one is stationed 
in. 

733. Because in the return of tents here, there are 
in Sligo two constables wlio are paying 2s. a week ; 
twelve who pay 2s. 6d. ; twelve who pay Ss. ; sixteen 
who pay 3s. 6d. ; four who pay 4s. ? — ^Well, that class 
of hous'es is very poor. In fact, pulioemen would not 
be allowed to live in them in the town of Sligo. 

734. Are all these rents of houses in tlie country flis- 
jricts? — Tes, there are none in the town of Sligo. 

7^. Is it your experience that married men are 
anxious to get barrack accommodation, or do they prefer 
;o live outside ? — I never heard it discussed, and I do 
not think it matters. 

'^6. Wliat is your own feeling in the matter? — I 
know I feel it very much to have to pay so much rent. 

737. Supposing your time came to live in barracks, 
would you prefer it to living outside? — I would prefer 
to live outside if I got a lodging allowance to cover 
house rent, because it is very disagreeable to have eliild- 
ren in the barrack where there are single men. 

738. With the lodging allowance you receive, would 
you prefer to go into barracks? — I would prefer to go 
into barracks now from an economic point of view. 
Otherwise I would prefer to be outside. 

739. Ckaibuax. — Y ou get a lodging allowance? — ^Yes, 

l s. a week. 

740. Mr. Staesie. — On what terms have you got your 
house. Is it by the week or the month ?-^ie month. 

741. Jlr. Holmes. —That Is. a week you left out of 
account when telling us your income. Is. a week means 
£2 12s. a year. 

742. Mr. SiABKiE. — Still that would leave the con- 
stable with his expenditure above his salary. 

743. Mr. Holmes. — With regard to pensions, you say 
the pensions are not sufficient to enable a man to live 
respectably. But now, when you come to retire, which 
will be a good many years hence, I hope you may be 
receiving the pension of a liead constable — certainly of 
a sergeant. Your pension would be a very good one 
then? — According to the present scale it would not be. 

744. Supposing you were a sergeant, wliat would be 
the amount of your pension? 

745. Mr. SvAEKiE. — ^If he were retired as a sergeant 
at twenty-five years’ service, at the highest rate of 
sergeants’ pay he would get £48 7s. 2d. If he retired 
at twenty-five years’ service, at the lower rate o;^ay 
in the sergeants’ rank he would get £45 4s. 9d. Have 
you ever calculated that, constable? — •! have, sir. 

746. Mr. Holmes. — GBy the time you retire your 
children will be doing for themselves. You will have 
only yourself auld wife to think about? — You cannot call 
that a competence unless a man was able to supplement 
it. And there is a very poor prospect of gebtii^ mnploy- 
ment. 

747. Would you accept the post of process-server if 
you left the Force at fifty years of age? — ^Well, if I was 
m a place wliere none of my friends would ever hear of 

l t, to keep me from starvation, I would. 

748. Wily?— Well, I would think it beneath me. 
AThen I joined the police I never thought of coming to 
that. 

749. GESie work would be ligjit, and they are respect- 
able people — officers of the court, who are appmnted by 
nie County Court Judge — ^tliey have a fixed salary of 
£10 a year and fees on serving processes ? — Even if I 
was willing to bake that, there are only three or four 
m every county. 

750. Oh, no, there ate more. In Galway there are at 
kast fifty, and the County Court Judge has told me 
he is always on the look-out for good men. I am 
wraid the police are rather particular. They turn up 
their noses at employment that other people woulld take. 
Is not that so ? — I do nob think so. 


751. Mr. Staekce. — W ould you act as a poor-rate col- .Vnp 20. i»>i 

lector ? — I would, and be very glad to get it. Constable 

752. And that is in the gift of the Local Government Kane, 

bodies, is it nob? — ^Yes, 1 think so. 'But if you would 

just look at that little newspaper cutting (producing 
an extract from the Sligo Champion) it will give you a 
typical instnnee of what ihey think of the police down 
in Sligo, rt is the words of a district councillor. 

753. Chaiemas (reading). — “ The first thing a police- 
man does when he comes out on pension is to look for 
a ‘tack.’ Yes, ladies and gentlemen, all they want is a 
nice ‘ tack.’ I would soon ‘ tack ’ them rf they came to 
me asking me to vote for them.” 

754. Of course there are some violent men in all 
parts of the country. 

TTitness.— That is the general feeling of them down 
there. 

755. Mr. Holmes. — From the return we have got, 
nearly one-half of the police pensioners in Sligo have 
employment. 

756. Mr. Stabkeb. — Forty-three per cent. In Sligo 
there are fifty-two pensioners acting as farmers arid 
shopkeepers, and in other occupations of that kind 
there are in situations twenty-three pensioners? — The 
majority of these men had these places before they left 
the police. They mi^itliavegotthemfrom their fathers 
and their brothers, and some of them got them through 
their wives. It does nob happen that the police pen- 
sioner who has a little place of business — it does not 
follow that he got that himself. 

757. Nearly every man who attains to twenty-five 
years' service is leaving the Force. Is nob tliat so ? — 

Yes, generally ; whether he has employment or not. 

758. Chaiemax. — ^Why do they all go at twenty-five 
years’ service? — ^Well, they hare no prospect of getting 
any increase of pension worth getting, and whatever 
they may be fib to do at fifty, tliey will be fit to do 
nothing when they get any older. 

759. There is an increase of pension for twenty-nine 
years’ service ? — Yes. 

760- Mr. Holmes. — ^Does not the fact you have just 
mentioned, that the men are all leaving after twenty-five 
years’ service, go to show that there is no difficulty in 
getting employment? — Well, men with families may be 
able to get their children into positions which would 
not perhaps have beMi permissible While they were 
serving in the Force. The police are supposed to kwp 
up a certain standard of respectability in the locality 
in which they are stationeid. 

761. Mr. Staekie.— Take the case of a constable 
whose pay is £70 4s. If he retired at twenty-five years’ 
service he would receive a pension of £42 2s, 4d. Why 
should he retire without any prospect of employment, 
thereby incurring a loss of nearly £30 a year?— Well, 
when he comes to live amongst his friends after leaving 
the police, lie may get a chance of something. 

762. He pute £30 a year out of his pocket straight 
off. “Why should he not remain in the Force until he 
gets employment, instead of leaving before he gets 
employment? 

760. Ckaiemax. Out of about 3,300 men in the last 
ten years who have taken their pensions, 1,792 have not 
waited for tfie full pension. 

764. Mr. Holmes.— You have nob answered Mr. 

Starkie’s questaon, and we would like you to try to do 

765. Mr. Staekie. — I thought there was no answer. 

766. Cmaieuak. — ^And of these no less tlMn 460 were 
under forty-five years of age. You see the figures are 
very serious indeed. You understand what I mean?— 

In the last ten years, of the 3,223 men who retired on 
pension, only 9W waited for the two-tliiiids pension— 
that is, only 967 served for twenty-nine years— wliile 
1,792, or more than half, retired without waiting for 
their full pension. Do you follow what 1 mean?~I do, 
sir. 

767. Is not that a very remarkable thing that they 
should go off without waiting for their full pension, if 
it is so difficult for them to obtain employment. Do 
you see what I mean? — I do. 

768. 'They are not turned out of the service.^ They 
couW atay on, but they go out with less pension than 
they would be entitled to if they served for another 
four years. 

769. Have you anything to say to that? — Except that 
they are anxious to get their children into employment. 

770. Mr. Staesee. — They do not all have children. 

77l! Chairman.— Is there anything else you want to 

gay ? In what I showed for ray cost of living. I have 

put notliing down for clothes for myself and family 
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772. Mr. Holmes.— If your statement is absolutely 
correct, you are getting hopele^ly.mto debt?-At the 
present time I am considerably in debt. I a® 
mind so much, because all my comrades know how i 
am situated, through no faubt of my owm 

773. CiuiRMAM. — You have been exceptionally unfor- 

^*^774. Mr. Holmes. — ^And you cannot make yourself a 
type of your class 1—1 know nearly all the married men 

775 OHAiUMAJf. — ^ey cannot all have had your bad 
luck? In regard to the. cost of living I mean. 

776 Mr Holmes.— You see you married very young. 
Probably if you had waited a few years you would have 
been better ofi. If the rule was that no man could 
marry until after ten years’ service, I believe myself it 
wound be better for the Force, and it 

caused the Committee of 1S82 to recommend tot the 
la for lodging allowance should not be given until after 
ten years’ service, so as nob to encourage consUbles to 
mar^ prematurely 1— Well, I do n<yt think the la. would 
either encourage or discouri^e. . , . , 

777. Beyond all doubt-, the propoition of married men 
since I'BSS has enormously increased. 

778 Mr. STiTi itTB — From 1,900 to 3,000. 

779! Air. Holmes,— iAnd notwithstanding tlie reduc- 
tion in the number of the Force.' 

780. Mr. Stabkie.— W hat suggestions have you to 
make as to pay and pension 1— That wc should be 
allowed a pay that will support us fairly. 

781 Mr Holmes. — Fliab is too vague antd general. 
You are a sensible man, and you might make some pro- 
posal that will be considered. The other witnwses say 
they should be paid as well as the best paid forces m 
the United Eingdom. But that is crying for to ^n. 
We want you to suggest somethmg reasonable?— v\ ell, 

I was directed by my comrades to say that a constable 
should get £34 a year more in the highest grade. 

782. After full consideration?— Yes. 

783. Mr. SlAKKia. — After what service? — After 

twelve years’ service. . ^ , mi. 

784. I thi nk you must be making a mistake ?—ihose 
are the directions I got. 

785. That would be that a constable should receive 
£2 a wei — or more than most head constables receive 
at present?— Tlie same as he receives at present. 

786- CH.4XSMA2.'-— You would not put tliat forward as 
a praebioal man?— Well, he would require tliat to live 
decently and respectably, and support himself and 
family, and get something for his labour. 

787. You are basing your claim on the City of Lon- 
don ? — Yes. 

788. Ah, well, that is quite hopeless. 

789. Mr. STAnKTE,- You know what the duty is in the 
rural districts of Ireland? — I do, sir, well. 

790. And do you think tliat a policeman in the rural 
districts in Ireland is entitled to the same pay as a 
policeman in the City of London 1—1 believe myself 
there is no man should be paid so well as tlie Irish 
policeman. Look at the number of Acts of Parliament 
lie has to learn. 

7&1. Policemen in all forces have to learn Acts of 
Parliament. Tour duty in the country is not very 
harassing or trying? — 'Not at present. 

792. You have nob the long hours of night duty that 
a London xioliceman has ?— W ell, properly speaking, we 


are never off duty. We have never any time to out- 
selves. If 1 go to my lodgings I must come back every 
two hours to report myself. 

793. Do you find that a harassing rule?— Well, if f 
was mending my boots or clothes it would be. 

794. Is t^iat rule strictly carried out? — Well, it is not. 
7^. 1 thought not? — It is not, sit. Still it is g 

regulation, and can be enforced. 

796. Mr. Holmes. — You represent all ranks, and, as 
you say, the men have instructed you to ask for £34 
increase to a constable's pay? What does a sergeant 
want? — £55, sir. 

797. And what for a head constable?— £78, sir. 

798. I ask you as a sensible man, ate you serious in 
putting forward these proposals? — 1 am, about the con- 
stables. I am not so well up about the others. 

799. Well, if you are serious in the case of the con- 
stables, you must he serious in the case of the sergeants 
and the head constables, because they -won't look with 
saTisfaction on your pay being raised over their heads 
without going in for increases themselves? — ^Wel], they 
will be represented here by and bye. 

8(X). I thought you represented all ranks?— I repre- 
sent all ranks in the town. 

801. Mr. Stakkie. — ^What is your suggestion about 
pensions? — I think they should be considerably in- 
creased, sir. Two-thii-ds for twenty years’ service. 

802. What is the proposed maximum pension?— At 
twenty -eight years’ service, not less than three-fourths 
of a man's pay. 

803. Mr. Holmes. — You have compared yourselves 
with the police forces in Liverpool, Manchester, Cardiff, 
and so on. Are you aware of that? — Yes. 

904. Are you aware that in Ihvei-pool — one of die 
largest cities in England— the most that a sergeant can 
get after longer service is 43s. a week, and you ask that 
a constable here should be put in blie same position as 
a sergeant in Liverpool, where the police are exception- 
ally highly paid. Are you aware of that ? — Well, a con- 
stable in Liverpool commences 

SOS. I am not talking about a constable. I am call- 
ing attention to your proposal to pay a constable in 
Ireland £M a year in addition to his present maximum, 
and that it would make him better paid than a sergeant 
of long service in the Liverpool force? — I am not aware 
of that, sir. 

806. Mr. S-TARKiE. — A sergeant in. the Liverpool force 
commences at 36«. a week, and your proposed scale of 
pay for an R.I.C. constable would be 4.'!. a week more 
than that. You want to give an R.I.C. constable 4s. a 
weedc more tlian a Liverpool sergeant?- It is not on the 
Liverpool police we are basing our claim. 

807. CHAiitMAN. — You want to be on the Oity of Lon- 
don scale. Is not that it? — ^Yes. 

808. Why do you select the City of London. _ Is :t 
because they are the best paid ? — ^Tes, and we think we 
are entitled to tlie same pay. 

809. Mr. Stakioe. — But the London Metropolitan 
Police have nob gob the same pay ? — Yea, but look at 
the number erf Acts of Parliament we have to put in 
force. 

810. Nob more than the police in London. Ihe 
Weights and Measures Acts, the Pood and Drags 
and other Acts are enforced by policemen ail over Eng- 
land, and a considerable number of the rural forces in 
England are paid less than the R.I.C. 

^1. CHAinMAN. — ^I think we need not ask you any 
more. Thank you very much. 


Constab'ie 
John Forde. 


Constable John FoatE, examined. 


812. OsAiEMAX.— WQiom- do you represent here? — ^Tli© 
constables of the Counties of Waterford and Limerick. 

810. Married or single constables, or both? — 'Both, 

814. How long have you been in the Force ? — Twenty- 
one years and seven months. 

815. What age are you now? — I was forty years last 
January. 

816. So you joined at nineteen? — I wanted three 
months of 'being nineteen. 

817. Was your father a policeman? — ^No, sir, he was 
a farmer. 

818. They took you at eighteen, then?— Yes. 

819. What is your station?— Dungarvan. 

820. How long have you been there?— Four years and 
a-lialf. 

821. Mr. Holmes. — You were the son of a farmer? 
In -what county ? — ^East Galway. 


SZZ. CHAiaMAK.— Is it a rural station, youxs?-So. 
air, it is a town. . , = 

823. How many people?— 5,000, or within a hundrea 

824. How many police ?— Twelve of all ranks, uiider s 

district inspector. A head constable, two sergesma, 
and nine constables. , , ^ 

8M. Mr. Holmes. — How many of the constables 
married?— There are six married. 

826. Ohaieman. — A re you married?— I am, sir- 

827. Mr. Holmes. — How many of the sergeants — 
There are two sergeants married. 

828. Is the head constable ? — ^Yes, he is. . 

8^. CHAinMAM.— They mostly get quarters m 1^- 

racks, I suppose?— No, only the head constable mo 
one of the constables. Tlie aceommodatioa was not. 
considered sufficient for the sergeant, and it was given 
to a constable who had a small famdy. 
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850 Do Tou lire in barracks ?— No, sir. 

831- How long have vou been married? — ^About five 
rears?— I have been married twice. 

■ g 52 How manv children? — Three. 

853 How much do tou pay for rent?— 17s. 4d. per 
month, or £10 8s. a year. 

834. TJiat is 4s. a week?— \es, sir. 

335 . What accommodation hare you got for that. 
Have you got a house? — Yes. 

856.’ A house — kitchen, two bedroo'ms, and a aitting- 
Yes. It is of a very inferior character. 

837. How near the station? — It is about 500 yards 
from tlie barracks. 

838. And your duty in Dungarvan is what? — The duty 
that goes down in the books would average from seven 
to eight hours a day- It is a pretty busy station, being 
a seaport town. 

839- Do you divide the beats in the same way as 
other places?— From ten to two, and from two to six 
o'clock. 

840. And from six to what time? — From six to nine 
or from six to ten. It ia often varied. 

341. And your pay now is what? — £70 4>s. 

842. You are in receipt of the maximum rate of pay? 
—Yes. I have reached the maximum for a constable. 

845- And you come to represent what? — Tlie con- 
st.ables of ■County "Waterford and County Limerick. 

844. Wliat do you wish to say for ihem?— We claim 
an increase of pay on the ground that we are not getting 
the value of our time. Tliis is the principal ground 
that the men whom I represent stand on. 

345. You do not say that the expense of living has 
increased? — I say, sir. it has increased very much within 
the last twenty years — that the standard of living in 
every shape has been raised considerably in the last 
twenty years. 

846. Mr. Holmes. — Do you mean to say that the 
inices of the vnrioug articles of food have increased? — 
In some eases they have. 

847. I think you will find that is not so. We have 
a return to show that that is really not the case — tliat 
there has been a decrease. 

848. CKAiniiA.K. — WHiat are your own expenses? — I 
have it here, and I hope it will be considered fair. I 
know if I were swora I could not make it anything less. 
(Produced document). 

849. This is the average cost for one month? — Yes. 

850. Mr, Holmes. — ^An average cost, not for any one 
particular month? — Yes. 

851. Ohaikmax.— £ 5 I9s. 8r?. is the total? — Yes. 

852. How do you make it out? — 'Well, I take thirty 
days in the month. The first item is house rent, 
17s. 4d. Next comes 30 lbs. of beef at 7<i. per lb., 
17s. 6d. 

853. That is flesh meat every day? — Generally. 
Sometimes I would not have it. Well, then there is 
general gi'oceries, including oil, candles, soap, starch, 
and blacking, £1 Ss. Sweet- milk, 2 quarts per day at 
2^d. per quart, 12a. 6d. 

854. Mr. Starkie. — That is 60 quarts. Then there 
is bread, 10s. ; bacon, 10 lbs., at lOd. per lb., 
9s. 2d. I think there is a mistake there, the bacon 
should be 8s. 4d. ? — Oh, I beg your pardon. It shouM 
be 8s. 4d. That will be lOd. ofi the total ; butter, 
*6 lbs., at Is. 2d. per lb., 7s. ; coal, 6 cwt., at Is. 2d. 
per cwt., 7s. ; vegetables, 2s. 

855. teATHMAX. — Have you got a garden? — 5To, sir. 
Next there is boots and repairing same, 3s. 6d. a 
month ; eggs, at la. per dozen, 2s. 6d. ; potatoes, 6 
stone, at 6d. per stone, 3s. Well, I pay for church 
dues is. 6d. a month about ; barrack servant and bar- 
rack expenses, Is. 2d. ; newspapers, 6d. a month, 
making in all, with the clerical error corrected, £5 
18s. lOd. 

856. Mr. Staekie. — ^That would be £71 6s. for the 
year. 

857. Chaiemax. — ^T hat is over liis income. 

858. Mr. Holmes. — T hen you must add on the boob 
allowance, £l 6s. and £2 12s. 

869. To meet this expenditure of £71 6s., what is 
your t-otal income from pay and allowances ? — £% IDs. 

360. Mr. Staekie. — Is that net pay? — ^Yes, there is 
1^ per cent, deducted for Constabulary Force Fund. 

861. Mr. Holmes. — Just give us the items? — ^Pay, 
£70 4s. ; rent .allowance, £2 12s. ; boots, £1 6s. ; arms 
add straw, 9s. That is £74 11s. 

862. Is that all? — Yes. Then there is a deduction 
of li per cent, for the Con^bulary Force Fund. 

863. What does the deduction com© to? — £1 Is. a 
year. 


864. CiiAiEKAK. — You get medical attendance for 20 , 1901. 
yourself and family. You do not pay for it? — ’No, sir, ConVutle 

I do not. Forde. 

865. According to your stateonent, your pay just 
covers your expenditure, or leaves a slight margin 1 — 

Yes. 

S56. Has your wife any money. You got nothing 
with her either directly or indirectly ? — Nothing, except 
what she received since she got married. As a matter 
nf fact, I would get into (difficulties and debt if her 
mother did not stand to her for clothes, and when she 
wants to go on holidays, or when there is a birth in 
the family. 

867. Her mother helps her ? — She does, sir. 

K>8. Mr. Staekie. — -Have you anything over at the 
end of the year? — Not a penny. 

869. Because your £5 18s. lOcf. per month appears 
to amount to £71 6s. That would leave £2 4s. over 
at the end of the year ? — That goes in petty cash. 

870. There is one matter you have omitted from your 
account; that is, clothes for yourself and clothes for 
your wife and family? — I have not included it. 

871. How much would you say for that? — I would 
say tlwt plain clothes would cost me £2 a year in any 
case. 

872. Arid clothes for your wife and children ? — That 
would take £5 or £6 a year — £6 at least. 

873. And_that is not in your estimate? — No, it was 
only the food — the ordinary necessaries of life. 

874. That would leave you in delft? — Yes. 

875. Then you cannot have anything over in the rear? 

—’No, sir. 

876. You said that the £2 4s. that was over went for 
pett-y cash? — ^Yea. I allowed that for petty cash to 
meet contingencies. 

877. But you say if you allow for clothes it would 
bring your expenditure above your pay. So that that 
cannot be your expenditure unless you are in debt? — 

Well, I am in debt a few pounds for clothing and other 
things. 

878. Gothing for wife and children is an important 
item? — Yes, I am a few pounds in debt for that. 

879. Is there any suggestion you would like to make 
to improve your position? — The only suggestion I would 
make is to give a very substantial increase of pay 
It is the only way out of the difficulty. 

880. CiiAiEMAx. — 'Now, what do you call a substantial 
increase of pay? — 'Well, we hope to be put on a par 
witli the best English forces. We believe we are 
entitled to it from w'ha't we go through, and the duties 
we have to perform — that we differ fi'Mii' any other police 
force in the United Elingdom. 

^1. Mr. Staekie. — "Why not compare yourselves with 
a medium paid force? — 1 believe we make a greater 
sacrifice th'an any other police force in the United King- 
dom. 

882. Mr. Holmes. — "Wliy do you say tliat? — First of 
all we have to contend with » state of affaii-s that no 
other police force has to contend with. We have to do 
our duties day after day against men of good social and 
political position. Tlie police have not that to- do_ in 
Fngland, and any prospects that we have in after life, 
we cmrtainly .suffer for them — we certainly forfeit them 
by our action in the Force. 

883. If that is so, how does it come that so many 
men retire before they complete their full service ? — k 
great many become disheartened in the service, and they 
long for the day to hove an opportunity of leaving. 

884. Mr. Staekie. — -W’hy do they become disheai- 
tened? — do not know. There is a dissatisfaction 
amongst the men— that I know of — it has been gro-wing 
for many years. 

885. Do you mean about their prospects ? — Yes, their 
financial prospects. 

886. '(^aAiEMAN. — Fifty per cent, of the pensioners 
ate employed ? — ^I cannot say that from my experience. 

887. ia your experience aibout Waterford? — It 
is not BO good as that. 

888. Mr. Staekie. — In your locality in the present 
stqte of the country, ia there any unpleasantness 
attached to the duty of a policeman?-— Well, w© have a 
lot of evicted farms which we have to visit. 

889. How many have you to visit ? — There are two or 
three in the immediate vicinity of my station, and a 
good many studded about in other sub-di.stricts. 

890. Chairkax. — T ake Waterford. There are 52 

per cent, of the pensioners employed?— I do not 

represent the city. 

891. Well, there are 52 in the county? — There 
ai-e fom-teen or fifteen pensioners in the town I live in, 
and only two of them are employed. One of tliem got 
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his appointment, worth £15 a year, only after a lob of 
insults had been levelled at him. He gets £15 a year 
under the Compulsory Education Act. . 

892. Mr. HotUES. — ^What was his position? — ‘tie is a 
married man and a retired sergeant. 

893. How old was he before he retired?— He was a 

worn-out man. . , 

894. Wliat do you c^l a worn-out man ?— -A man with 
very little activity in him. 

890. What was his age?— About fifty. I do not say 
that every man of tliat age is so. I do not think every 
man of fifty is that. . , , , , i 

896. Mr. Staueie. — W hat service had he when he 
retired?— Thirty-two years, anid he had a large family. 

897. Mr. Holmes. — He retired therefore on a pension 
of £53 lA.'*. 8(1. ?— Yes, and he is now getting £15 extra. 
That is £68. The County Council meetings for the County 
Waterford are held in Dungarvan, and there about half 
a year ago the Secretary of the County Council applied 
for an additional staff of eleven clerks. There were 
several applications for them, and on the day of the 
meeting when they were to appoint the clerks, at a 
special meting which was summoned, there was an 
ex-sergeanfcjiained Long, a man of excellent character 
and intelligence, and one of the County Councillors pro- 
posed a resolution that as this man was a piilice pen- 
sioner he should be dismisseid ; and as a result he was 
dismissed and deprived of £1 a week. Hie reason was 
that the Government should be supporting him. The 
position of relieving officer became vacant some months 
ago. He went to some of the ex-officio rural dis-trkt 
councillors for lilieir support. They gave him a half 
jiromise, hut when he went to some of the ordinary 
rural district councillors, the answer one of them gave 
him was that it was a shame for him to come bo beg of 
the farmers after his twenty-eight years in the police, 
and that they would not support him. 

OsAJKitiX.— -Po you know the ten pensioners in 
Dungarvan yourself?—! know most of them personally. 

899. There are ten?— I think; there are ten. There 
are ten at least. 

990. -Are not seven of them employed?— There are a 
few of them that have got shops tlirough their wives. 

901. Mr. Holmes.— ‘Why should you ignore the wife’s 
income? — I could not say anything about their income. 
A few of them have obscure public-houses. 

902. Oeaieman. — ^T ou do not call that a bad thing, 
do you ?— I do not think £1 a month would be better 
than it, but the public-houses ihey have are very in- 
ferior. livey may be making money, but they do not 
appear to. There are 286 public-’houaes for 5,000 iniiabi- 
tants in Dungarvan. 

903. Have you any suggestion to make aibout the rate 
of maximum pay and about when a constable should 
reach tnaximum pay? — Yes. We claim we are entitled 
to maximum pay at twelve years' service at least. 

994, Mr. Stabkib. — T hen a man who got his maxi- 
mum pay at twelve years’ service, unless he got promo- 
tion, would have notliing further to look forward to ? — 
He would, sir. We have great hopes that there will be 
good service pay for certain service to old constables 
who fail to get promotion through no fault of their 

995. For what service? — Well, for fifteen years of 


915. And when were you reduced?—! was reduced in 
1896. 

916. Do you look forward to being promoted again? 
— 'Ifo, sir, I have no ambition in that direction. Thev 
do not generally promote men after having been 
reduced. 

917. Of course you had no'body to blame but yoor- 
self? — Oh, no, sir, I do not blame the authoritie's. I 
blame nobody but myself. 

918. Chaibitax. — S hall you take your pension!— It 
will all depend on the result of tiiis 'Committee. 

919. Mr. Holmes. — Y ou were prom(oted very soon to 
the rank of acting-sergeant — after eleven years’ serviiM! 
— Yes, I was promoted when I had ten years and nine 
months' service. I was two years acting sergeant. 

920. Of course you would have become a sergeant. 
You got the salary after eleven years which you propose 
now a constable should get after fifteen years. So that 
if you had not been reduced, you individually would 
have been well off ? — 'Well, I would be better off than 1 
am now. I would be a liettfi constable perhaps, 

921. How did you happen to be promoted so early !— 
I was a county inspector’s clerk. 

922. Where? — In County Tyrone and other places. 

923. Mr. Stahkie. — I n your experience, ai-e manied 
men anxious to get accommodation in barracks, or do 
they prefer living outside? — Well, as a rule, accom- 
modation is very inferior in barracks. That is my 
experience, and I have served in four provinces, aad 
this is my second time in the province I am in at 


924. If you had an opportunity of being accommo- 

dated in barracks, would you take it? — ^Except I got 
good aecommo'dation I would prefer to be in lodgings. 
In some cases it may suit a man who has only his wife, 
but with children it is very inferior. I lived in bar- 
racks for a short time. I had only two rooms and four 
flights of stairs to go up. The rooms were badly venti- 
lated, and there was no sanitary accommodation or 
arrangements. I had to pay for everything that was 
brought into the house for me, and I had to send out 
my wasliing. I’hat is the case in nearly every place I 
have seen. , „ 

925. Mr. Holmes.— Is it not the case that every well- 
conducted man— every efficient constable — can look for- 
ward to being promoted to the rank of sergeant?— I 
liave .seen some of the best eonducteld men I ever met 
passed over without being told the cause. The only 
answer they got was that tlie authorities were the better 

Is it not the case tha.t the majority of constobles 
are promoted to the rank of sergeant?— Yes, a large 
proportion of them are. 

927. What is the average age at which a constaDK 

who is not on the “P” list gets promotion?— For^ 
years is about the average. .. i, 

928. After what period of aeivice?— 'About tweni^ 

years of service. . . 

929. I tliought it was less ?— Twenty years « stout 

the average in the county in which I am stationed, 
man looks forward to it sooner, except he is on tne 
“P”list. . . - 

930. Mr. Starkie. — P romotion vanes in rapidity m 

the various counties? — It does, sir. . , , 

9‘31. Has the average length of service before pro^ 


good conduct. U'Cl. nas me average leugui ^ 

906. Wliat qualifications do you suggest for the tion increased lately? — Oh, yes, considerably sm 

obtaining of good service pay ? — If he should show good “ P ” system was introduced, 

police duty or good conduct when through no fault of " ’ 

his, he has not been promoldd. 

907. Mr. Holmes. — How much do you ask for a con- 
stable of fifteen years’ service? — For a constable of fif- 


teen years’ service, the last-three free from unfavour- 
able records, Is. 6d. per week. 

908- Tliat is 28s. 6d- for fifteen years’ service? — 'Yes, 
sir, and at twenty years, the last five free from un- 
favourable records, is. a week. 

999. That is 29s. 6rf. after twenty years’ service? — 
Yes, sir. 

DW. Mr. Stabeie. — W ould you have no qualifications 
for good service pay except length of service and absence 
of misconduct? — •! would have good police duty. 

911. How would that be evincedl — If a man could 
show zeal and intelligence in the discharge of his duty, 
I woulld reward him for it. Or if I could meet a goo(i 
man who could not pass for promotion. The very beet 
policemen I ever met were not able to pass, 

912. Ohahimax. — ^H ave you passed ? — I was promoted, 
but had the misfortune to be reduced. 

913. Mr. Holmes. — When, were you promoted? — In 
August, 1890. 

914. To rank of sergeant? — (No, to acting sergeant. 


932. Is that on account of the introduetim of very 
young sergeants ?~Yes, that is the cause of it m my 

'Mr. Holmes.— You were on tlie “ F” Hat?— 
sir, I was not. It was introduced in 1888. 

934. 'Ohaikmai.-.— Is there anything else you woui 
like to say?— Nothing, sir, beyond that we have mo 
duties to fulfil than any police force m the Dmte 
Kingdom, more laws to study, and more statutes 
enforce. . 

936. Mr. Holmis.— Do you know the duties of tB 
police forces in England? — 'Well, directly- ■ 

add that we corftributo more to the revenue 
country by our services than the police ^ 
country — such, for instance, as the WeigU 
Measures revenue, (fee. 

936. Chaikma-v.— The policemen would 
if that duty were taken away from hm, 

would deprive him of extra ^°„x;.fagtorily 

to be taken away, bub we say we are nob sat 
paid for it. . 

937. Ml-. STABErE.— In England fee 

inspectors of weights and measures ? 'No, 
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local authorities have their own inspectors now. in most 
fa«ee. and ic will soon be the same here. I saw by the 
oaper the other day that Blaekrock District Council is 
to employ their own man at a big salary, while 
we onlr get £5 a year. We say our payment is not 
commensurate with the standard of intelligence required 
to pass the eiamination. 

938. Mr. HoiMES. — the rates of pay are as bad as 
Tcu represent them, how do you account for the large 
number of applicants for the position? 

939 . CiuniMAX- — ^And the few resignations. Only 

1 per cent. 1 — As to the resignations, the men have 
been hoping for better times for a long time. That 
keeps a good number of men in the police to my own 
knowledge. „ , , , , ^ 

940. Mr. Holmes. — Take taie number of applicants. 
Xhev are increasing. Is not that so ? — 0)ne applicant 
out of every fifty does not know what tiiey nave to 
undergo in the police. 

941. You may take it that they do know? — I cer- 
tainly (lid not know when I joined the police. 

242. Chaidmas. — The qualmcations for camdi'dates is 
handed to each man? — It must be in recent years. 

945. Here it is for Miis year, dated January, 1901. 
It is handed to every candidate. — ^We did not have that. 
We did not go into things that we did not know about. 

944. 3Ir. Holmes. — 'We could noti listen to that. It 
is an nbsui'dity. You knew what you were doing when 
you joined? — 'We were not supplied with that informa- 
tion when I joined. 

945. — The resignations are only 1 per 
cent. ? — I know of many men who joined and went to 
the English police. 

946. Ninely-sis out of IQ-.OOO men resigned last year. 
That is only 1 per cent. Here are the figures. In 
Xewc.astle, 7 per cent, resigned? — Well, in Ihig- 
land, if a man resigns he can get employment the next 


94.7. Mr. Holmes, — 'I f the men are dissatisfied with 
the rates of pay here, why do they not go to the Eng- 
lish or Scottish forces ? 

948. Chaikmas, — T here are lots of Irish in the Eng- 
lish forces. I have known lots of -them? — hare known 
lots of our men who joined the English police to better 
their position. I know two who joined the Southamp- 
ton police. 

949. Mr. Stareie. — ^H ave you heard from them 
since?— Yes, I saw letters from them since, and they 
expressed their satisfaction with the change. 

950. Mr. Holmes. — ^T alking about Southampton, I 
heard that a gocW many of them who went over and 
saw what the duty was, said good-bye and came back. 

951. Ohairjojj. — O f course your hours are much less? 
— ^We are always on duty, sir. 

952. So are they? — ^We are never oS duty. 

953. Only eleven Irish joined the Scotch police in 
1900? — ^The cause of that is that the Scotch police was 
not a pensionable force until very recently. 

^4. Mr. Stareie. — I t has been a pensionable force 
for ben years. The Police (Scotland) Act of 1890 con- 
ferred pensions on the Scotc'li forces? — I thought it was 
only in this year that the Act passed through t'he 
House of Commons. 

955. The pension scale ie not so good as in England, 
but tliey have a pension scale? — 1 knew there was some- 
thing about the pensions which kept men back. 

956. Ohaibmar'. — ^W ell, we need nob argue that. 
However it is a noticeable fact in cotmecyfcion with the 
Irish police that the number of candidates in the last 
ten years has doubled, and that the resignations have 
become fewer? — There woul^be candidates for any posi- 
tion in Ireland. There must be, or else they must 
emigrate. If it was only Is. a day or 6d. a 
day there would be candidate for it. 

957. Is there anything else you have to say ?— No, sir. 


Mai/ iO. ISOl. 

Constable 
John Forde. 


TJie Commiffee adjourned io next day. 
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.vay^iMi. SECOND DAY — TUESDAY, MAY 21s.t, 1901. 


Present :~-The Chairmak, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Starkie. 


Head 

Constable 


Head Constable D.^NiEt Gallagher, examined, 
head constable of 


058 Ceairman.— You are a head constable of S87. Mr. Starkie— It is not. The Act of Pailia- 
Londonderry City?~Yes, sir. , n.ent states it is for the pnrpose of meeting the extra 

059. Hov? long have you been in the Force?— 1 have cost of living m Belfast and Deny, 
completed my ttoy-second year, sir. Ob-airmah.— W hat el.se is t.hf 


960. And your present age is 

And yon have been head constable for how 
long?— For over twelve years. 

962. And your previous service as constable was how 

long ? — Ten years. , 

963. Then as sergeant?— I was sergeant within one 
year. 

964. Mr. Stakkix. — ^T hen you were acting sergeant 
for a year?— Yes, sir, acting sergeant for one year, and 
then I was promoted from that rank to sergeant within 
one year. From being constable I became sergeant. 

^5. Chairmas.— T lien your next grade was head 
constable ?— Yes, sir. At twenty years I reached the 
rank of head constable. 

966. Mr, St.arkie.— Y ou were nine years sergeant ?— 
Nine years. 

967. Chairman. — H ow long have you been in London- 
derry City? — Over twelve years. 

968. Tlie whole time? — The whole time in the head 
constableship. 

969. What is yonr pay now? — £104, sir. 

970. How much is that a week? — The net pay is 39*. 
a week. That is, deducting Is. a week for bairack rent. 

9'^. Then you are accommodated in the barracks?— 
1 am accommodated in the barracks. 

972. You are a married man, I suppose? — I am a 
married man, witli a family. I have ample accommo- 
dation. 

973. And you pay Is. a week for it?— Is. a week, 
sir ; 4s. Ad. a month deducted for barrack rent. 

974. What is tlie Force in Londonderiy City? — 108 
all told. 

975. Are you the senior head constable? — I am the 
senior head constable. 

976. You rank after 


Chairman. — What else is there?— 6d. per ninbt 
"?Al am fifty-three years to men employed on night duty. 

989. Is it only to those men tliat go on night duty?— 
Only to those. Nnmbei’s of men never get it. Xo 
man that does not perform the duty from 10.40 p.m, 
until 6 does get it, and numbers of men never perform 


it. 

990. Now do you get it? — I do. 

991. Have you to go out yourself in every case?-- 
No ; every alternate month. There are two head con- 
stables in Derry. One is responsible for the duty from 
6 in the morning until 6 in the evening, and tlie other 
takes charge at that hour, and lie is responsible untU 
6 in the morning. 

992. Then he gets it?--Yes. 

993. Who is ■mat paid by — this 6d. beat money?— 
Eventually by the Corporation for night watch. 

994. You say the origin of that is to cover the cosl 

of a meal in night ? — Yes, air ; it is called a sub- 

sistence allowance. 

995. Wliat is your authority for that statement?— 
The account which is presented and signed by the men 
every month shows it is subsistence allowance for night 
watch. 

996. He signs it under that head? — It goes in the 
column — "Subsistence Allowance” ; every man has to 
sign a special voucher for that, apart from the pay 
sheets. 

997. How much does the 6d. per night work out tn 
for each man ? — According to the montli — 14s., 15s. 6(?., 
and 15s. 

998. How do you adjust night duty. Do they talc- 
it moutli and month about? — Yes ; the men who dc 
beat-duty are dutailed for it in their regular turn. 

999. One month ?— One month at a time. Then they 
are three moiitlis and four months ofi. 

1000. One month on night duty and four months otti 
district inspector ?— After —Yes, one month on night duty, the^ otlier on evening 

the district inspector. '’luty, which we call the second division.^ 

977. How many stations are there in Londonderry ?— 1001. How do you arrange yonr beats m Deiry Uty( 

Four, sir. Is your first beat afc 6 i' at 

978. And you are head constable of the whole, are 20 minute to 6 a.m., 


... the morning?— We parade at 

_ _ _ _ , vu and remain on to 9. 

yoT?— I "sumrintend ‘the duty ' of tlie whole city. I 1002. Mr, Starkie.— When yon say they parade at 
am not responsible for the discipline at any station 20 minutes to 6, does that mean the diity at d, 

outside my wn. and it takes that time to get to the beate ?— That is so. 

079. How many are there married, out of these, do They parade at 20 minutes to 6, and then match out 

you suppose — out of these 108 piolice? — In the City to their bea'ts. 

Force there are married, two head constables, 15 ser- nuiTRiu 


1003. Chairman.— The first best is 6 a.m. to 9 a.m.? 

1004. The second beat?— Tlien tlie next parade- 
what we call the second relief parade — at 8.40, an 
they are on to 3 o’clock. 

1005. That is 9 to 3? — Yes. 

Mr. Starkie. — It would be better if Ae hew co - 
stable gave the actual length of time of 
then said that the men parade 20 minutes beforenan . 

1006. CKAiRMAN.—We had better nob take paraa- 
in ?— The second beat is from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. .— les. 

1007. Now tlie third relief ? — From 3 to 6. 

• -- “ - lOOS- ^ ™ “ 

the city; it is not directly from the city. We receive beat? — They go out again at 3. , . ..u 

it mth o.t oriinuj p.y. 1009. Then the fourth relief I-»«t .Sr 

983. Tell us tiie special allowance for Derry, if you the second division. There are three dms 

^^1010. Do you call it relief or riS 

those yon have dealt witli reliefs. Now we . 
other two as divisions. We call the second 
6 p.m. to 11 p.m. , and that is the third one, n P- 
to 6 a.m. 

1011. Now do the men that go c 
the 6d. ?— No, they get nothing. 

1012. Then the men who went on at 9 . 

986. Chairman. — What is inat? — That is the sub- don’t go on again at 6? — No, they have nn 

sistence allowance for Derry — the extra cost of living beat for that day. ... .i „ 

in Derry, and I suppose it is intended to cover the 1013. Mr. Starkie. — To get 

wear and tear of tlie men. duty must be betwem 10.40 and 6 a.m. 


geants, 2 acting sei^eants, and 55 constables ; and of 
the single men 6 sergeants, 1 acting sergeant, and 43 
constables. 

980. Do yon represent Derry City, or the head con- 
stables of Ulster?— I represent the head constables of 
Ulster, and, in addition -to that, I have been asked 
by both the sergeants and men to put forward their 
case, if I was permitted to do so. 

981. Now the Londonderry Force receive special 
allowances for all ranks?— A special allowance for all 
ranks of 8s. 8d. per month. 

982. Is that from the city? — No, sir, it is not from 


If you give it by the week it would be a gi'eat 
convenience, Mcause nearly all these tables give the 
weekly rates? — Yon want the 6«J. for night watch added 
tn the 2s. 2d. 

984. If yon could take them separately it would be 
better ? — There is an extra allowance for Derry, which 
is paid to every man, and it is 2.s. 2d. per week. 

985. Mr. Staekie. — I s it not 2s.? — Yea. 


i from 6 to 11 8 
i. to 3 p.m. 
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1014. CH-iiKiTAS. — The day duty is six hours and the 1031. After 1883? — After 1883 his salary, on tU« 
night duty seven hours? — That is right, sir. recommendation of the Committee of 1683, was increased 

1015 With the exception of the men on the second to £104., and the £10 taken from him. 
lii-vision, and tliey have five hours? — Five hours, sir. 1832. How many got Idle extra rate? — Twelve. 

' 1016. These are not the same hours as in England, 1033. Twelve out of how many? — Well, the total 
not the same as in London or in any other town? — 1 number all over the country — there are hundreds of 
i_,— fi,a+ =ir. them — there were twelve of the first-class entitled to 


1017. In London it is always eight hours, or lout 
hours and four hours ? — I know that, because I have 
exih-rience of London and other big cities. 

1018. Tell us any of them you may have visited ?— I 
was on duty when you were head of the department in 
London. 

1019- Oil. I remember you were over for some time- 
You know our hours are longer than yours? — know 
thev are. sir. 

1020- 21. First of all we had better take you as 
regards head constables. What representations are you 
making on behalf of the head constables of Ulster? — 
TVeU. MI, I claim on behalf of the liead constables — 
and before I enter on tliat perhaps you would permit 
me to draw your attention to an extract from the Report 
of the Conunission of 1872, pages 11 and 12. The 
Committee then inquiring into our claims and griev- 
ances recommended that me position of head const.able 
should be very much improved. 

1022. Just read the woi'ds in the whole paragraph ? — 
•■•We recommend that the pay of head constable in 
charge of a district” — they recommended before this 
that some improvements should be made, and that the 
grade of district inspector should be abolished — that a 
he.id constable in charge of a district should have £110 
per annum, with £20 to provide an office and Iddging, 
and £45 allowance for the keep of a horse, the horse, 
a tax car, and harness to be provided and one of the 
itbligatioos urged to the then arrangement by the In- 
spector-General was tihe difficulty he experienced even 
with ihe present number of sub-inspectors forming 
courts of inquiry. “We are disposed to think tliat the 
Inspector-General, from obvious and most praiseworthy 
motives, uses the machinery of Courts of Inquiry too 
freely." 

10^. l*ow what do you want to say upon that point? 
— I just put that in as showing the recommendation of 
the gentlemen who then inquired into our case, and I 
will try and show you that the liead constable is the 
hardest-worked man in our establishment, and that Ills 
duties are of a very responsible nature. From time to 
time the duties of the district inspector frequently 
devolve upon him — very frequently — and he is tlien not 
only responsible for the superintendence of the duty in 
his sub-district, but also for t3ie work of tlie district 
inspector ; the finaneia! arrangement of the district as 
well, and for this he, as of course you are a'watc, 
receives no extra remuneration. 

1024. Mr. Stabetb. — T hat is in tlie absence of the 
district inspector only? — In the absence of the dis- 
trict inspector only, on leave or duty, or otherwise, the 
whole work devolves upon the head constable. 

1025. Are we to understand that this recommenda- 
tion of tho 1872 ■Commission is one of the demands? — 
I put it in to show tliat so long ago it was recognised 
chat the head constables should be differently treated. 

1026. Is -there not a system of promotion established 
sbce_ 1896 giving every second vacancy in the rank of 
district inspector to head constables — is not that removing 
the necessity very largely for such a recommendation? 
— Tes, but the recommenda'tion would not have placed 
them in the same position as district inspectors. It 
■srould have m^ade them hard-working men ; they -would 
have had nothing to do with tlie financial arrangements. 

1027. At present they get two out of every four vacan- 
cies in the rank of district inspector. Would it not be 
greatly to the disadvan'tage of head constables that that 
should be done away with ? — I do not think it would be. 

1028. CHAiruiAN. — ^Do you contend that tlie position 
or head constable has not been materially improved 
since 1872?— -Well, when a man gets promotdon it has, 
but otherwise I do not see there has been any improve- 
ment in his position. There has been no improvement 
in pay or allowances practically, as I will show you. 

Just show that? — 'At the time of the Inquiry 
of there were head constables in receipt c^ good 
service pay— what they call merit class in Great Britain 
—of £l0 a year ; his pay was £91, and the additional 
£10 of extra pay brought him up to £101. 

1030. Prior to 1883 he had what? — £91 and £10 good 
service pay. That is the senior men. There were 
nvelve head constables of the first class who got the 
extra rate. 


it, and I think the same number of second-rate head 
constables. 

1034. The godd service pay was taken away? — It was 
abolished. 

1035. But tlic position of head constable was im- 
proved in 18^? — It -was improved to the extent of 8s. 
a year to that paiticuiax grade. That was the total 
amount of the improvement. 

1036. Tlie head constable’s pav was improved from 
£91 to £104?— Tes. 

1057. That is £13?— And the men in receipt of the 
extra rate lost it. 

1038. Mr. Stabkie. — ^F rom 1st December, 1872, the 
initial salary of a second-class head constable was 
£83 4s. In 18^ that salary was raised to £91. l^iat 
is an increase of £7 16s. The second class of head con- 
stables of the extra rate — that is twelve head constables 
— received £93 4s. The firsbclass head constable from 
1872 received £91, now he receives £104. 

TFitness. — That is -the class I am dealing with. 

1-039. CuAiEMAS. — After the Commission of 1883, of 
wliicli Mr. Holmes was a member, the position of head 
constable as a whole was considerably improved? — It 
was improved. 

1040. Mr, Staekie. — 'How do you arrive at only 8s. 
increase in the year? — ^I£ you deduct the £2 12s. for 
barrack accommodation. 

1041. That would make an increase of £10 8s. ?~'But 
he loses tlie £10. 

1042. Yes, but only twelve head constables had the 
£10. There are 262 head constables in the Force? — 

I am only dealing with the one man. They got it 
according to seniority. 

1043. Ohaiumax. — ^V ery few only got it?— Very few. 

1044. Mr. Stabkie. — T here were complaints made 
before the 18^ Commission that the full number of 
head constables did not get the extra rate?— -The second 
class did not get it. 

1045. Chaiukax'. — 'N ow -we come to it, the position 
was improved by £13 a rear after the Commission of 
1883. 

l'D'46. Mr. Stauxte.— I t was really improved by £10 
8s., taking into account the deduction of Is. a week 
for ban-aek accommodation if accommodated in barracks. 
For pension, purposes it was increased to £104?— That 
is correct. I hold that I am fairly entitled to some 
measure of remuneration for my service, that a man 
holding an equivalent rank in any other force is entitled 
to. 

1047. Chathmax. — "W hat do you say is your equiva- 
lanfc rank? — Tliat of inspector; the next rank to the 
sergeant in any force that I kno-w of. 

1048. 'Mr. SiABKn!.— To what force do you refer? Is 
it a county or a city force? — ^First of all I can give for 
the County of Lancashire. The pay of an inspector in 
Lancashire begins at £120, and goes on to £127 and 
£135. 

1049. Mr. Holmes. — ^T ou are aware, of course, the 
rates of pay vary considerably in England? — am aware 
of that. 

1050. With what rates are you going to compare 
your own? 

Ckaibmax. — -W hat are you reading from? — I am 
taking Lancashire. At present our men claim to be 
put on a footing with the very highest paid forces in 
Great Britain. 

1061. Tell us before we go into that wlist you get a 
year from the extra allo-wanees for Derry? — The total 
amount that I receive is £8 17s. lOd. per month. That 
is the actual amount I receive. 

1052. I wish you could tell us how much your extra 
allowances for Derry amount to, i.e., how much you get 
for uight duty and extra allowance? — 8s. 8d. Derry 
allowance every month. 

1053. Then there is something for night duty ? — ^Tes, 

I do not get that every month. 

1064. How much did it come to last year? — Ireceive 
night duty allowance every alternate month. 

1055. Mr. Holmes. — What did it total up to at the 
end of the year? You were on for three months? — 
Every alternate month, six months in the year, sir. 

UK6. Chaibmait. — H ow much did that come to, six 
months’ night duty — last year’s night duty money? — 
Mr. Hoioues. — £ 4 11s. that would be. 


2lai/ 21, 1901. 
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TFifn€M.~Tha± is it, sir, anid £5 4s. added_ to tliat, 

1057. ClEAiit^aN.— That i6 £9 16s. ? — ^Yes, sir. 

1(K8 CtTow we go to 'I/ancashire ; we see your pay is 
£104 plus £9 15s. last year. iJJow go od with your 
comparisons?— The Lancashire man, holding a grwe 
equiralent to mine, at his appointment receives £1^, 
on completAng one year’s service £127, and four years 

1<^. Mr. HotiEES. — Where did you get these 
figures? — 'From inquiries made on the spot recently 
by myself. The pay has been revised recently. 

1060 CiraJRHA>'.— These are the revised rates? — 
Yes. They begin at £120, at two years' service fil'OT, 
at four years’ £136, st six years’ £142 17s., and at eight 
years’ service £150. 

1061. What deductions is he subject to?— pie only 


deduction from his pay is that for the pension fund, 

^1062. Sfow let us work out the sum. Take the £120 
man ; 2^ per cent, on that is 6d. in the £ ?— Yes 

10^. Now about lodging allowance. Is there any 
lodging allowance? — There is, sir. 

1064. Take the Lancashire inspector ; how about 
lodging? — They all get an allowance for lodging, the 
exact amount i am not quite clear about. I may say 
that the inspectors are generally accommodated in 
county quarters 

1066. And what are the deductions? — uell, the 
deductions I am not quite sure about. 

1066. They are essential. You should give us the 
deductions when you institute a comparison. You must 
not take the gross pay, but the net pay with the deduc- 
tions ?— Well, the deductions I know are in proportion 
to that deducted from sergeants and constables, and I 
can give you that. The deduction from a constable is 
only Is. per week. 

1067. That is a single man?— Yes, sir. 

1068. There are very few single inspectors, and 
besides that, if there are they would not be in barracks. 
Have you got the pay of any ether force? — Yes, I have, 

1069. What force have you got? — ^Take Durham. 

1070. You are going to toe largest counties, manu- 
facturing and mining ; they are the most expensive 
counties in 'England?— But I will assume a man lived 
equally cheaply there. This is the scale for Durham ; 
aUowance in aid of rent of inspectors, sergeants, and 
constables 'mariied when paying annually £5 and up- 
wards, 6d. per week ; £6, Is. per week ; £8, Is. 6<i. 
per week. 

1071. That is, they are allowed about four-and-lwenty 
per cent, of their rent ; that is if they are paying 8s. 
a week, they have to pay 6s. of it themselves. 

1072. Mr. Holhes. — D o you refer to the City of 
Durham? — 'No, toe county. 

1073. CgtT uvav . — You are paying for first-rate quar- 
ters Is. a wedt? — Yes, sir. 

1C?74. And the inspector in Durham is paying 6s. 6d. i 
— 'But he gets more than, the bare walls 1 am provided 
with ; he gets a sufficient supply of coal and gas, as 
does every other man serving in tliese counties. 

1075. Not tihe married men? — He does, sir, if accom- 
modated in barracks. 

1076. But we are taking toe man that is not ; of 
course if 'he lives out he does not. You are taking the 
two most expensive counties ; we will give you every 
latitude, , but you must take the deductions? — I know, 
sir. I say we bear no comparison with any other than 
the best paid counties. 

1077. Can you tell us the deductions in these two 
counties? — ^These are the deductions., Tliey are really 
on all fours these two counties. 

1078. We will take tlie man at £120. The pension 
deduction at ^ per cent, is £5, which brings his salary 
down to £117. Now there is some deduction for lodg- 
ings. You cannot take a place at less than 6s. a week 
for an inspector. 

Mr. Holmes. — T hat would be a very low estimate 
indeed. 

Chaiuman'. — O f course, the inspector who lived in a 
small place like that would not be thought fit for his 
post. 


duty, there is a deduction?— Not in every case. L 
depends on the surgeon. It is on his recommendarion 

1083. As a rule, there is a deduction unless the fill 
ness was caused by being on duty?— Well, I suppose 
there is a rule, but it is not carried out. This shows 
you the comparison with those living out of cuunn- 
buildings: “Rent payable for occupation of countr 
buildings — superintendents, £10 per annum ; " 
covers the whole keep of his house, so far as coal and 
light are concerned. " Married' inspector, sergeants 
constables, l.t. bd. to 2s. bd. per week, acoarding to 
accommodation. Single men, Is. a week,” for which 
the single man receives a supply of coal and gas for his 
quarters. 

1084. Mr. Holmes.- You are referring now to Ihir- 
ham? — To Durham. 

1085. Wliy have you selected 'Durham? — As a typical 
county for comparison. 

10^. Why typical? — The duty is on ali-foum with 
our own. 

1087. As regards pay, allowance, emoluments, Ac., 
why do you say typical? — There is no analogy so fai 
as pay is concerned, but there should be. 

1088. Does it not happen to be a particularly favour- 
able instance for your contention? 

Chairman. — You have selected the best for your own 
purposes. 

TT’ifiies*. 
men a 


it. 


I don’t know that I liave selected the best ; 
anxious to go beyond this — entirely beyonil 


1089. What is your contention as regards head con- 
stables in Ulster ? — Yo-u understand my claims in con- 
nection with the inspectors in Great Britain? 

Chairman. — Yes. 

1090. Mr. Holmes. — Not in Great Britain, but Dur- 
ham, Lancashire, and a few favoured places. Is no: 
that your contention? — Yes ; and places where thy are 
paid higiier than in Lancashire or Durham. Now I 
will try to show you what my own duties are. As I 
told you, I am responsible for the superintenden:e of 
the duty in all Deny City, in addition to which I 
control a station of eighty-five men — sei^eants and men. 
Wien the district inspector is on leave or duty, S'lme- 
times he is absent for prolonged periods. I ^re the 
responsibilities of his office on my shoulders, in addi- 
tion to my own work. 

1091. Mr. Starkie.— You ai-e not, in his absence, 
responsible for all his duties? — All those that I per- 

1092. All that you have to perform, of coarse; but 

not for all his duties ? — There are few duties that to 
not devolve upon the head constable when the district 
inspector is away. , 

1093. You are responsible for toe office work, discip- 
line, and duty in places you are sbationed in?— Yes. 

1984. Bub you are not responsible for the inspection 
of stations?— I hold the responsibility of pro^ly 
managing the whole Idistriot comes on my shoulders 
when he is away for a prolonged period. , , , , 

1095. What responsibility ha-ve you for the stats oi 

the out sub-districts? — Well, as to matters of disciplme 
occurring I have to inquire into and deal with repms 
that may arise in connection with any matters relating 
to discipline. . . .v., 

1096. It is the district inspector’s duty to uispect the 
different stations. That does not devolve upm m 
when you are in charge?— No, it does not ; but 1 w.niw 
consider that the lightest part. 

1097. There I do not agree with you. You have no. 

got to attend Petty Sessions? — Yes, I have to a. 
the whole of them. , , 

1098. Not unless officially directed ?— I have to attend 

all Petty Sessions, and conduct all prosecution., 
his absence. « t j 

1099. As a matter of fact, do you?— i ao. 

1100. Is that usual?— It is usual. , „ , 

1101. That is not my experience?— Perhaps we 
confounding it. The two Petty Sessions I a^n 

in Derry City, and are the only ones he ^ 

1102. That is confined to Derry. ^ I ajn spea^g « 

Ulster, which you represent. Do toe 9 ther_head 
stables in Ulster attend the Pe^ ir 

tricts?-Not in out stations._ Th^, 


Mr. Holmes.- We will get these particulars from the r»nnection with Derry City I "wish to put before y 
local autoorities. The head constables in the rural iT,enector’s 

1079. Chairman. — Now we have deductions for supei'- circumstanced. Tliey do work in the^^triCT 

annuatioE and rent, say £18 12s. You have no deduc- ' ' - —v 

tion for medical attendance? — No, sir. 

1080. Neither for yourself nor your family? — ^No. 
lOSl. You know the English inspector receives no 

medical attendance for his family? — I know that, sir. 

1082. if he is sick, except in consequence of 


circumstanced. Tliey do wum — ,_;,rnsed. 

office as well as outdoor duty. ^strict 

according to toe regulations, to work are 

inspector’s office until 1 o’clock in toe day. 
supposed to have finished by that , ,,|h£,r 

carry out the. superintendence of , oad, 

outdeor duty, doing an average of three hoars -aw 
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- but they t«ll me that they never pet out of the 
at that time, or anything approaching it, and 
’•rat thev have then to discharge their outdoor duties 
Hfurwards. frequently in the night time, and thei say 
rheir position is most irksome in the service. 

■ what time do they commence office worx in 

ftc nraming?— Nine, I should my. 

1104 And are they engaged in the district inspector s 
f,«e- for four hours ?— So they tell me. 

nOo ^re '^0“ aware the district inspector is not 
Aliged to attend in his office until 10.30 a.m. ?— I am 
aivare of that. And the head constable is working 
f-.-m 9 until 1. He does the work and may be called 
c-;t of his office at any time, as he frequently is. If 
anvthing turns up he is the man in the gap, the person 
w'io is aiwavs looked for, no matter what is wrong, and 
I'L' frequentiy is interrupted in his work. 

' 1106. It is his duty to be always available ?— It is his 
the whole duty of the place devolves upon him. 
He’is interrupted in the office work, and it would be 
(iiffeitnt with the district inspector. He would never 
have to go away to deal with trifling matters. 

1107. GH.4iRitAN. — Do you contend that tlie rate of 
livin" has increased since 1883?~Perhaps you would 
promt me to deal with another phase. The head con- 
stable, first of all, has got to parade his party at all 
Stations at 9 o’clock in the morning. That is his duty. 

1108. He cannot be in two places in the morning— he 
cennot be in the office at 9? — He begins at 9. I 
krvin at 8.40. I parade the first relief, and then I 
aro continually working from that on. The head con- 
stable is responsible that the parade is properly drilled, 
that the men have a fair knowledge of police duties, 
and he has got hanging up in the day-room of his 
barrack a list of Acts of Parliament — fifty-seven of 
th«ni— and the orders in connection with those things 
are that the list is to be exhausted every month. 

1109. There is nothing fresh in that since 1883. 
Tliere is no increase of duty? — There are about twenty 
additional Acts of Parliament added, and there are 
al.ont the same number of Orders in Council which the 
rj:en have to commit to memory ; and this man, if he 
r.s’glects to have his paity properly instructed, why, a! 
c urse, he gets into difficulty ; he loses his official 
character, and blights his prospects of advancement. 

1110. Mr. StARKiE. — Tlie duties you have mentioned 

am your responsibilities with regariJ to drilling the men 
and instructing them in police duties and in Acts of 
Parliament 

IFifiifss. — I call it duties. I do not complain of it 
a? a matter of discipline. 

1111. Mr. Staukie. — The duties which you say you 
are I'esponsible for are exactly the same as those a 
sergeant is responsible for in a small station?— -The 
very same. He is in the same category, and if a 
sergeant allows his party to deteriorate he gets into the 
same dfficulty. 

1112. Chairman. — Can you sliow any increase of 
expenses? — The increase of the expense of living is 
undoubted all round. 

1113. Let us have some facts? — First of all, if you 
will permit me to quote the highest authority we have 
in tlie land, I think, on this point, just as a basis for 
my argument— the Chancellor of the Excliequer. 

1114. We are dealing with Ireland now— the cost of 
livinc in Ireland ? — I do not think he confined himself 
to any country in particular. First of all, people live 
much better now than they did twenty years ago, and 
the wages of all classes have advanced very much. 

1115. Mr. Holmes. — Apart from the higher standard 
of living, and apart from any rise in wages, is it not 
the case there has heen no rise in the prices of articles of 
food? — Not to any appreciable extent. I do not doubt 
that some commodities are dearer. 

1116. And others much cheaper? — 1 would not say 
much cheaper. 

1117. CHAIRMAN. — ^Ton do not make any point of 
that? — Net any serious point. 

1118. You take your stand upon the increased stan- 
dard of comfort of all classes ? — That is so, as evidenced 
by the great improvement in the condition of wage- 
earners all'' over the country, and the increase in house 
tent. 

1119. Of course the increase in house rent does nob 
•‘Pply to you? — It applies to married men who have to 
live out of barracks. 

U20. Nearly all the heaki constables are accommo- 
dated in barracks?— Nearly all. 

— Are there any married head con- 
stables not accommodated in barracks in Ulster? — am 
^ know one of our men who is married 
m Derry CSfcy has got to pay his own rent. 


1122. Chaieman. — T our colleague? — 'My colleague ; Ufati 21, IWI. 

he is a married man and has got to live outside. Head 

1123. Mr. Stabsie. — 'W hat rent does he pay? — £16 Coaatable 

6«. The average rent paid by married men in Deriy) Daniel 
head constables included, is over £15. Gallagher. 

1124. That is 5s. 6d. a week, in round numbers ; 
then they get an extra allowance ?— They geb an extra 
allowance, sir. 

1125- Is there anything else you wish to say? — Now, 
on the points of extra cost of living — to show you 
how it has gone up in Derry CSty — the average cost 
in Londonlderry Union for the keep of a pauper weekly, 
for the half-year ending September, 1882, was 2s. 

2;,/. 

1126. You know a great improvement has taken place 
in the treatment of paupers and lunatics? — ^Yes, and 
the treatment and keep of everyone. For the half-year 
ending March, 1891, the average cost of a pauper in the 
same Union is 5s. lO^d. 

1127. Yes, but that does nob apply to the same stan- 
dard of living? — Not to the same standard, but it points 
to a great increase in bhe keep of individuals. Then 
the taxes with us have gone up 5 per cent., consequent 
upon improvements. They are paid by people who 
occupy houses sometimes, and sometimes by the land- 
lords. House rent has increased 25 per cent, anld taxes 
5 per cent. Wo think in addition to what you would 
be pleased to recommend as an improvonient in our con- 
dition, that good -service pay should be given to head 
constables again for merit, the same as our brothers 
in Great Britain get in many oases, and what we our- 
selves were in receipt of in 1'883. 

1123. Ckaibm.an. — T he re-inati'tution of merit pay? — 

Yea, sir, the men claim it should be given for what we 
know as “ records,” so much per week, and so on to the 
sergeants, and so on. 

1129. The long and short of it is the head constables 
urge some addition to their pay in consequence of the 
increase of general comfort? — Yes, air, and increased 
expenditure, 

1150. But there is no increase of du^. Tlien the 
position of head constable has been materially improv^ 
in recent years by opening up a larger number of dis- 
trict inspectorships to them That is so. 

1131. Moreover, a large force like the Boyal Irish 
Oonstahulary offers a greater avenue to promotion than 
a small force? — That is unquestionable. There is no 
doubt about that. 

1132. And there is the option of transfer to other 
counties? — Yes. 

1154. All these things must be taken into account m 
estimating the value of the xiosition— I mean if a man 
is in Durham City, he caimot move arwsy? — he is in 
Durham City he can. 

1135. Not to another county. You see you can 
exoliange to different counties in Ireland? — I should go 
at my own expense as a rule, and we are not able to 
afford to do that. 

1136. However, there are many opportunities for 
voluntary transfer ?— No doubt. 

1137. Have you got anything to say about pensions? 

— This matter applies to every man in the Force, as 
well as head constables. That question of merit, if you 
take myself as an instance. Here I am now witli my 
thirty-two years’ service, and I think I can show you 
a fair reeoiU of the work I have done for my thirty-iwo 
years. I have got neither good conduct pay or anything 
to indicate that I served faithfully and long, neither do 
I get any chance of being examined for promotion from 
my present rank. However, I am not putting that for- 
ward as a matter of complaint, but quoting it to show 
the difficulties a man has to go through. That is how 
I am circumstanced, and I say, at all events, some 
reasonable measure should be made to enable me to 
live for the remainder of my years. I have reached 
that period of life now that I am nob able to work, and 
I am ashamed to beg. 

1138. But you are entitleld to two-thh-ds of your pay. 

You can claim it to-morrow ? — I can claim it to-morrow, 
and I have tried to retire on it for years ; trying to 
gain some fairly decent employment to supplement my 
small pension. 

11'39. W'hat is your pension? — £69 6s. 8d. I have 
five children and my wife. 

1140. State the ages of your children? — Thirteen the 
eldest, down, to four and a-half. Since 1887 1 have 
been in the field trying to get some suitable employ- 
ment, and I was not very ambitious about what I could 
get, but I was totally unable to get anything for twelve 
years in Derry City, and I may say that I stand well 
in the estimation of the community in general. 

E 
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• 1141. But you are entitled to retire, and have been 
for three years on £69 6s. B'f. for life ? — Tea, for the 
very short life I can look forward to now. 

1142. How old are you now?— Fifty-three. 

1143. Tour expectation of life is twenty-five years?— 

2To, it is not. . „ , 

1144 Mr. Stahkib. — ^ tlHien, in 1887, you first 
thought of retiring in odder to get other einplo^ent, 
you were a sergeant? — I should have stated 1897. I 
had no intention of retiring with that service. 

1145. Oit.anMAy.— That is not a reason why you 
should not be able to get it when you are quite free?— 
That is a reason when I have not been able to get any 
further promotion that I should get some reasonable 
competence I oan rely on. 

1146. But you cannot call £69 6s. 8d. a bad com- 
pensation for life. 

1147. Mr. Staeeie. — W liab class of employment have 
you been looking for?— For various things. For a sub- 
post office. On. three occasions 1 have been a candidate 
for a auh-post office — on three different occasions — and 
applied to two different Postmasters-G^neral, and I was 
highly recommended by an official having the responsi- 
bility of inquiring. 

1143. Did you look for anv other employment ( — 

I •iid. 

114S. CiuiEMiS-. — There is a great difference 
between looking for employment when you ai'e able to 
take it when it offers, arid looking for employment 
when you are already in another post? — No, I was able 
to take it. I had the sanction of the Inspector-General 
to accept it if I was successful. I applied for these 
tilings through him, and I was, with hia permission, 
a candidate for this office. Tery recently I was a can- 
didate for what is called custcdian of the golf links at 
Buncrana, close to us, and I was also candidate for a 
sort of— I don't know what to oaU it— a kind of inspector 
of fisheries at 'BallycasUe. There would not be more 
than £1 a week for it. I was prepared to take any- 
thing reasonable. I want to show how difficult it is 
for a pensioner to get anything. 

1150. ill. Stahkie. — F or what reason?— The reason 
that people having the giving of these things think 
others are better entitled to them. Tliere are various 
reasons put forward — political reasons. 

1151. That is not so in Ulster ?— It is so in Ulster, 
with all respect, air. Tlie Council of the County Derry, 
in Londonderry, some time ago, were pledged by a 
majority of its members not to employ police pen- 
sioners. 'There were some honourable exceptions, but 
the general body of them pledged themselves to that. 

A few would not pledge themselves to it, but the result 
is all the same. There is a majority in the Council 
against it, and although they do not openly say they 
won’t employ police pensioners, they fix an age limit 
which leaves no chance hi any police pensioner. 

11'52. Ohaiemax. — ^I am perfectly ready to admit 
tliere is a feeling against employing them because they 
are pensioners- There is a feeling against the Irish 
Constabulary that way?— I do not allege any motive. 

I want to establish the fact before you how such is the 
case that tliey cannot get employment. 

1153. Mr. Staskie. — Was there any assignable reason 
for the action of the Derry Council ? — The only reason 
is tliey have their own. people. 

1154. There was no reason publicly assigned?— No, 
but it is an undoubted fact, and there is no mistake 
about it whatever. Would you permit me to refer to 
the case of another pensioner. I find that in June last 
there was a pensioner in Carrickmacross, in the County 
Monaghan. 1 will give you hia name and all facts in 
connection with it, so that there can be no mistake 
about it. In June last, a constable named Gilmurtay, 
serving in Carrickmacross, County Monaghan, was pro- 
mised the appointment of sub-sanitary officer by mem- 
bers of the Urban Council, and relying on the promise 
of that employment, he retired from Sie Force on the 
small pension that lie was entitled to. He is a man of 
twenty-sii jears’ service, and he liad forfeited his right 
to two additional years’ pension. 

1155. Mr. Staekib. — ^E e retired on £45 lOs. 5d. 
Witness. — ^He retired on. the reduced pension of 

twenty-six years’ service, and in due course was 
appointed to this office of sub-sanitary officer. Imme- 
diately it became known to the people, the^ held a 
meeting and denounced those who appointed him, with 
the result that the members of rtie Council came 
together and discovered some informality in his elec- 
tion, with the result that they elected another man in 


his place ; and the poor man lost hia appointment ad 
is now working as a labouring man in the place whet- 
he had servdd for a great number of years. 

1156. Ckaiemax.— I f there is this difficultv in obtain- 
ing employment, how do you account for so manv 
tiding their pension at twenty-five years ? — This is cua 
of the ways 1 account for it. There is a huge code o‘ 
discipline, the carrying out of which entails mote irk" 
some duty on all men in our service tlian the actoal 
work they have to perform outside. 'These Acts o' 
Parliament I have quoted to you, the numbers of thsia 
hanging up in every station in the country, every oid- 
ceivable Act of Parliament that can be, i might laai- 
tion a great list of them, fifty-seven in number; the'r 
are bound to make a careful study of these, and shew 
a fair proficiency in them, and it is hanging round tbeit 
necks like a millstone. 'They would much prefer bein' 
out in the streets than to sit down for an hour or s’ 
in tho day-room studying these things, and I say it is 
no standard erf a man’s proficiency, either sergeant or 
head constable, as to the fluency with which he can 
rhyme off a question in police duty or a description in 
the Hue-ortd-6Vy. The standard of his efficiency onght 
to be the freedom of his district from undetected crime, 
and that is one of the conditions that makes them 
anxious to retire at twenty-five years' service. 

1157. Mr. S’XASKiE. — Is it not absolutely necessary 
that the men shoutd have a thorough knowledge of -he 
law which it is their duty to carry out?— I say a fair 
knowledge. 

1158. Does not the usefulness or the irksomeness of 
the instruction depend on the manner in which it is 
imparted to the men? — It is all the same to them, it 
occupies their time. 

1159. Chaibman. — T ou do not mean tiiey retire 
because of the large numbers of Acts of Parliament-}— 

I say that is one of the reasons, and it is a cogent 
reason acting on the minds of many, and from my 
knowledge of the English policeman, where there is no 
such duty imposed as going back to their stations and 
sitting down to answer questions in police duties, I do 
not see where they make any mistakes more than our 
men in the performance of their duties. A man join- 
ing tlie police force gets his book of instructions when 
he joins a force, and it is left to himself to make a 
thorough study of it, and they are never pressed. Then 
there is what is called muntldy parade with instruc- 
tions, which is read to them, anid really the whole thing 
seems to end there. 

1160. Tou are putting a very small point, ^at is, the 
reason for retiring at twenty-five years' service is, thaa 
they have to rend Acts of Parliament?— It is the fact 
of being tied down to tliem. 

1161. If they take employment they are tied dom 
to that. Tlie sanitary officer you mentioned, he is tied 
down to that. Whatever it is, you are tied down to 
the duties of the office? — The sanitary officer is respon- 
sible for carrying out his duties efficiently in the street, 
and he is left to himself to learn them. _ 

1162. ilr. St.iekie. — ^H ow long does the instruraon 
in police duties last in the morning? — Perhaps half-an- 
il^. Are all tJie men present? — 'All that can be. 

1164. Tlien every man has not to go thwugh this 

system of torture every morning? — Well, I donotcsi 
it torture. a l t 

1165. That seemdd to me to be the effect ot yonr 
evidence. It should be a pleasure to 

takes an interest in his duties ?— I liave qurted ffie 
lish policeman, and I say he is equally efficient m tae 
discharge of his duty, although he is never ti^ (tom 
and I say, furthermore, it is a great waste of time ano 
energy to keep these men to this thing. 
lli. CHAii^^'.-That is a. system of 


tion. it has notliing to do with the ^ 

things of that sort?— It is a question of the number 
hours’ duty. „ 

1167. Tou know the hours in Derry are 1^8^“ 
in other towns. I showed you 

beat duky. It is eight hours m England. 'Take <2 
in Derr/, it is very Ught?-We practicaUy have 
undetect^ crime. , . j « mdi- 

1168. Tou have very little of ^y ® 

nary kind, appertaining to any hig tju 

tion, I attribute that to the efficiency with whiob 
duty is done on the streets. . , , 

1169. However you cannot make six equ« w » 

—I can, sir. The man who goes oirt on ^ o » 
paraded at twenty minutes to six. -D-® “ vim^Blf off 
nine } he returns to his station to .. Qnjj. 

duty j he goes over to his lodging, perhaps three q 
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» , milo awav and instead of remaining, as a coa- 
Great Britain does, to rest himself, he has 
.rn return immediatelr that he partakes of his break- 
® 'V* Vie station aaain. I call that duty. 

‘"u« Wh.t does h. do th.t tor!-H= has got to do 
, an'’ burnish up his accoutrements. It takes half- 
e;!Lur to do it, and then to turn out for parade and 
'Tt-nection dsil"^ at half-past ten or so. 
nn The man that goes oS at nme doesn t get home 
twentr minutes past ten. He is taken off his beat 
n^np he has to go three-quarters of a mile— say half- 
I, as not got to be at the station again till 


EfL“™tero“oU‘i-lo 

1172. Then what does he go home for ; that is what 
I iouid lit* to hnow. Tint is . mattor lot the disliiot 
^rstoe'-torl— No, it doesn't rest with him, sir. 

'n73 However, these are small points i — 'Would you 
r.c£ call that duty, sir. He is bound to perform it the 
time as an hour on the beat. . i.i • 

’174 You don’t call it duty. Take a constable m 
London. You recollect he has to be hours in thepolice 
eoi-rt?— This man is the same. 

1175. But there are very few offencesi— Xes, out 
t'lere is drunkenness and general things that takes up 
a mm’s time at the police court. , . *i 

1176 I am trting to get i. out of you where does the 
ertra dutr come in. and I cannot quite see?— 'If you do 
nut call that duty I don’t know what to call it. 

1177. Mr. Sr.vKKiE. — "SVhat would you suggest instead 
ff the present arrangement?—! would thi^ it a 
reasonable thing to allow a man to remain at his lodg- 
in'-'' arid rest himself for his next turn of duty. I 
wrtu’d saw that would be the most reasonable thing. 

man in Great Britain when leaving off his hours 
(if beat duty is permitted to go to his lodgings and rest 
.limsetf. hours?— 

I admit that. , . . , , i, 

1179 The man in 'London is out for eight Hours* — 
>'ut oil for ei^t hours— four hours and four hours. He 
U permitted to go to his lodgings and rest himself and 
be fresh for his next turn. , t 

HOT. Chubmaw. — 'W as this brought before the 
speclor-General when he inspected Derry City the other 
dav? — Oh, no. , , ,. i 

1181. Why not? — It is a matter of standing regular 

^ 'n82. Mr. Stabkie. — W ere these regulations made by 
the county inspector? — 'I think the General lOode regu- 
lates it. ij 4 . 

1183 Chaibmax. — D id you mention the matter to 
the Inspector-Geneid when he asked you if you had any 
ciimpLaints to make? — No, sir, I did not mention it. 

1184. It is a very simple matter? — It is not a matter 

that presses on me individually. _ 

1185. No, but you representing as you did on parade, 
t'’e whole of your men, when he asked if you had any 
cunplaint to make, you could have smd you thought 
vr>u ought to mention the feeling of the men, on the 
subject ?— I could, but the matters are not decided in 
t!-.at way with us. lb requires a good deal before a 
matter like that is decided. 

1186. Mr, Staekle.— 'W as the question ever raised <— 
Not that I am aware of. About the men retirii^ at 
twenty-five years, that is not the sole reason why they 
retire. 

1187. Ceaibman.— "W liy do they retire ?-^Ien at 
twenty-five years' service are comparatively fresh and 
ri-orous, and on the whole they are in the prime of 
life and ought not retire at that age or service, nmtiher 
would they if their future prospects pointed to itt being 
wor^ their while to remain. And when a man is forty- 
five years of age, he is a better policeman at that age ; 
he is as good as he has been up bo that 

1188. And therefore he is glad to take the oppor- 
tunity to get other employment?— To settle himself 
down in life before he becomes enfeebled. He knows 
there is not much ohance of getting suitable employ- 
ment, and he is looking forward, seeing he is fairly 
young, to settle down in something. 

1189. Mr. Holmes. — H e does not resign until 'he is 
quite sure of an appointment. He does not throw up 
ms certainty? — I don’t know about that. You would 
quite expect , he would nob, but this is the primary 
reason why he goes. off at that age. 

1160. The Cfhairman’s question was a most pertinent 
one, why so m-any men retire after twenty-five years’ 
service? You Ksvenotreallyaccountedforthab. Youcan 
hardly e^ectius to believe that men will retire unless 
they are certain of getting employment. -What do you 


say to that?— I say they may have fair expectations of 
getting employment before they retire ; they have_ some- 
thing in vmw, I have no doubt, men of that service. 

1191. Does not that really mean they are quits sure 
of getting employment?— Well, of course, being quite 
sure is not a matter I can absolutely speak of. 

1192. You do not want us to believe that a man will 
consent to a large reduction in hia income to run the 
chance of getting eanployment?— I am afraid they do. 

1193. ■^’itli regard to your point that pohee pen- 
sioners find it difficult to get employment, are you 
aware that out of the eiglity-iive pensioners in the City 
of Derry, forty-four are employed. That is to say, 
eight are in business for themselves and thirty-six have 
ouier situations, and that far the larger proportion of 
those who have situations are in receipt of very fair 
weeklv wages ? — I am aware of that. 

1194. How does that tally with your contention that 
pensioners find it difficult to get employment ? — On the 
whole many of those men are in very poor emplo^ent. 

I know a case of a head constable who is working for 
lOs. a week. , , 

1196. As what?— He is a sort of watchman and mes- 
senger in an exporting fowl dealer’s. 

1'196. What are his hours ?~He is practically there 
the whole day fi-om six to six. _ «... 

1197. You would nob call 15s. a week jnsulricient 

wages for pensioners ?— I tliink pensioners would be 
glad to take it up. I may tell you I myself was a candi- 
date for an appointment for which there was only 15a. 
a week. . , , 

1198. What are the proposals of the men with regard 
to pensions? — Their proposals are that pensions shoald 
be offered to them upon which i.hey wouW have a fair 
prospect of livii^ by ailding some little thing to it. _ 

1199. You are aware tliat the maximum is two-thirds m 
Ikigland and Scotland. You do not expect that maxi- 
mum can be increased ? — I UiLnk in our case it ought 
to be. 'We say we ought to get three-fourths. 

1200. Do you think that it is within the limits of pos- 
sibility that special pension scales would be fixed for 
this country?— I do, sir. I think anything is within 
the bounds of possibility with the Legislature. 

1201 Do you think the Legislature should legislate 
specially for Ireland in this particular?—! con- 
sider they should if they consider fhe claims we have 
on them and the work we have rendered, and the enco- 
miums passed on us during my recollection, that we 
were the finest body of men in the kingdom and the 
most faithful. That is only fulsome flattery unless they 
give effect bo it. , 

1202. Well, it is flattering, at any rate?- Then they 
have no right to indulge in it at our expense. 

1203. In selecting Lancashire and Durham as the two 
counties with which you wish to compare your force, are 
you aware you have selected the two most important- 
commercial centres in England? — I concede that. 

1204. Do you think that accounts for the higher rates 
paid to inspectors there than to head constables m Ire- 
land ?— Yes, I dare say that. 

1205. Do you not think that the ratss paid in these 

counties are regulated by the wages paid generally and 
the difficulty in getting men to join the force ?— I do 
nob they have any difficulty from my personal 

inquiries on the spot. 

1206- Are you aware that yesterday the Oliief Con- 
stable of Newoastle-on-Tyne said there was such diffi- 
culty in getting men there that they had to raise the 
wages several times within the last few years? I have 
no doubt that is so. j 

120'7. You are aware tliat Northumberland borders on; 
Durham? — I am. . ... , 

1208. And don’t you think the conditions are l^eiy 
to be the same in Durham?— I am quite sure, but I 
selected these counties because I felt they were on ail. 
fours with our own countey for doing botli rural and 
town duty over these two counties. . t-. , i 

1OT9. Now we will take another county in Englancf 
■which might compare with Derry. We will ta^ 
Glouceetershire, of which the important commercial city 
of Bristol is -tiie capital, and in Gloucestershire I find 
the scale of pay for inspectors begins at £91 5s. and 
rises to £100. In Gloucestershire, therefore, the m- 
spectOT who corresponds with the head co^Uble 
in Ireland is not so well pmd as you are?— 'Neither 
have tliey the same duties. o t 

1210. Do you know anything about their duties <—i 
don't know personally, but I know in many counties m 
Kaeland their duties are very light, because I have 
travelled a good deftl. through it during my nearly ten 
years’ service in Great Britain, and I am ^epaied to 
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pledge my oath their duties are lighter all round and 
more easily gob through than the duties performed by 
head constables and sergeants in this country. I say 
the duties here are more onerous and far more respon- 

1211. Do you seriously contend that in a purely rural 

district in Ireland the duties of bhe police are h«vier 
than the duties of police in rural districts in Er^land# 
—I have no doubt whatever their duties are entirely 
difierent from the duties performed by the police in 
rural Idistricts in England. It is merely the ordinary 
routine of police work in England. We don’t know 
where we begin or end. . 

1212. What is your routine?— 'Rendering statistics; 
every department in the Cagble we have to work for ; 
when additional inquiries are to be made in troubled dis- 
tricts, they want information from the police. Tliere is 
no comparison between them and the other forces. 

1213. Returning to bhe case of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
with respect to which we got evidence yesterday, I find 
the inspector begins at £117 and rises to £124. 16s. 
Now that looks higher than your nn.j, but from the 
evidence we got yesterday we find that the lowest rent 
that is paid for lodgings amounts to 6s. 6d. per week, 

E'itiiess. — By the Inspector ? 

1214. Mr. Holmes. — The probability is the inspector 
would pav more. 

1215. WUvm.—k.n6. the man that pays 6*. 6n. a 
woedi probably receives 10s. for his house by sub-letting il. 

1216. In Newcastle-on-Tyne nothing is paid for rent 
assistance 1 — I do not mean that. I know from my 
personal knowledge there is no enactment in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne against the letting of a constable’s house to 
lodgers, and instead of being at a loss for rent he gains 
by it. I can give you cases in point from my personal 
inquiries, where a man in Liverpool pays Bs. 6d. rent 
for his house and receives 12s. or l4.s. from lagers. 

It leaves him a considerable gain on the house instead 
of paying any rent. Our men are prohibited from that. 

1217. Do you suppose that a person who pays 8s. 6d. 
would have so much accommodation that if he were 
married he tould take in lodgers ? — I have it from the 
man’s own lips ; a man whose woiid I could not doubt. 

1218. Is it possible he could have a house for 8s. 6fL 
that would have audi accommodation as to allow him 
to take in. lodgers? — It is in a remote part of Liverpool. 

1219. I am not talking of Liverpool, hut of New- 
castle-on-Tyne ? — I am not so convCTsanb with _ New- 
csstle-on-Tyne, but I know police who live in their own 
houses are permitted to sub-let to lodgers, and they 
pay very little, if anything, for house rent. Our men 
are not permitted to take lodgers into their houses. 
If they pay the rent of a house they are bound to 
occupy the whole of it. 

12^. If you admit it is the case that the police pay 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne is regulated by the condition of 
the labour market, and the difficulty of getting rwruits, 
how do you propose to meet the state of affairs in this 
country, where there are far more applicants for tlie 
Police Force than there are vacancies? — I would say 
the case is not on all fours, for here we have young men 
in the rural districts, and there is no mode of employ- 
ment for them- at all. It is a question of emigrating 
or joining our Force. They join usually at eighteen 
or nineteen years of age, before their mental faculties 
have taken «iy diape at all, and it is only when they 
axe a good number of years in bhe Force they begin 
to reflect on what they have done and see what their 
prospects are, and the result is they hang on and take 
chance, after having given away nine or ten years of 
the best of their lives. 

1221. They know what their prospects are immedi- 
ately on joining the Force? — No, they do not, sir. 

1222. How is that? — They come frem the rural dis- 
tricts, where they don’t read tlie newspapers. 

1223. ; hut Irishmen are not lacking in intelli- 
gence? — I do not allege that. I say young men from 
the rural districts do not begin to reflect then on these 
things at all. They see the former friend who has 
joined the police comes back in a couple of years, when 
he is able to buy a suit of clothes, and, perhaps, the 
watiffi in his pocket is on the credit system. He pre- 
sents a fine appearance to these young country chaps, 
and they think it the very best life they can join. 

1224. But surely people in the country know all 
about the police. The police are everywhere, and are 
always with them. They are from their own families. 
They have cousins and brothers and relations in the 
Force. Do you mean to say that if they were aware 
of the conditions they would nob become policemen? 
— The police are a conservative lot. The people 


are thoroughly conversant with the outdoor life b- ^ 
the inner working they do not communicate to tW 
general public at all. If you permit me I would sa- 
lt is scarcely fair to keep men on starvation wazi 
because these young men in the country can be got hoU 
of readily. 

1225. Chairman. — But surely you do not mean to ted 
us these are starvation wages? — Yes; because I can 
tell you great numbers, I would say, of married men in 
the service are struggling hard to live. I do not tbink 
that can be controverted. I know it applies to myself 
and I know, from my personal knowledge as dealiii; 
with the district where I live myself that, ^though men 
struggle and keep above water, still, if anythino 
happens, such as a death in the family, and many 
things occur in a married family which lead to expenses 
being incurred. In their monthly accounts with tbs 
grocers and traders tliey tell me if they fall behind in 
discharging their liabilities for that month they can 
scarcely ever recover the ground lost. 

1226. You do not mean to say seriously that you ai« 

struggling to live with £111 a year. Do not eiaggeraie 
the thing — with no rent and £111 absolutely clear?— If 
you take the cost of living and apply it to my family— 
my wife and myself and five children, who have to’ be 
clothed and schooled and looked after 

1227. Mr. HoiMES. — Can you give us any details 
with regard to your espenditui-e ? — I have the account 
of a sergeant in Deny City, showing his receipts and 
expenditure. (The witness handed in the account of 
the sergeant’s expenditure.) 

1228. Mr. Staekie. — T he expenditure appean to 
exceed his pay in this case by 4s. IDd. 

1229. TFifness. — You see how he can explain that. 
He is in receipt of some help from his frienih. There 
is a case from a rural district of a head constable. 
(Document handed in.) 

1230. Mr. Holmes — W hen a man marries, surely ho 
can exercise some prudence and try to get somethin 
with his wife, and I have no doubt many get money in 
that way. Is not that so ? — No doubt, sir ; but 
prudence does not always enable a man to get sOTiethiiig 
with his wife. 

1251. Chairman. — Here are seven children and six 
children. That is an extra large family, and those 
people, in whatever calling they are, are not the same 
as people with a small family. 

1252. Mr. Starkie. — The charge for schoolir^ 
appears to be 3.v. lOd. Is that so? That seems very 
small. For two boys attending National School, 
Zs. lOd. ; two boys attending Christian Brothers’, 
£1 6s. ? — They have got to pay their fees there. 

1233. Mr. Starkie.— That is £1 9s. lOd. altogether. 
Chairman. — You cannot caE that extravagant. 

1^. Mr. Stakkie. — A bout the retirement at 

twenty-five years’ service. In your experience, do head 
constables and sergeants retire at twenty-five year? 
service without having any other employment in view. 
— Well, as to head constables, I do not know of ar.y 
of them retiring either with or without employment. 

1235. Are you aware of any sergeant retiri^ at 

twenty-five years’ seiwice without any prospect o 
employment? — can. point to one man in Derry City 
at the present moment. ,, , 

1236. Why did he retire?— I cannot saj; that, ae 
was transferred from Derry to Tipperary m 

for a man who was sent from headquartere, then 
very short time afterwards he took his discharge. 

1237. Are you aware he lost ^1 4s. lOd. a yeai 1 

doing so? — I am. , . 

1238. And he had no reason except his translerf 

Not that I know of. , , . , 

1239. You quote several of the beat paid reunw 
police forces in England ; but there are a nm 
counties where inspectors receive <»n8iderably ^ waa 
JOUP pate of pay. Ib the Coupj o! 

specter’s highest salary la £88 ; m 

£88 4s. 2d., rising to £100 7s. 6d. ; m ' 

£80 12s. Id. , Pising to £88 4s. 2i ! and 

counties have practically the 

Durham more highly paid than Glouoesterslu 

They require a better class of men. , 

1240. Is there no other reason?-! not 

any other. I believe the Lancashire and Durham t 
are very fine men. . and 

1241. Are not the other forces *^,.^stan- 

efficient?-No, they do not %J“5oUtan 

dard. I do not refer to ^ other 

Police or some other boroughs ; tiiere is a 

counties do not come up to them, and ^ and 
fair analogy to be drawn ^v^^^nditions oniir 

Durham forces and oura, both as to the condition un 
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ecently, because it was set forth we were 

^8 those forces. , 

■1 *ru.-n^*AuriM all over Lancashire, and we have tlie 1255. Mr. St.^rkie. — W lien was tha.t set_ forth 

in Ireland. There are, also, in the counties different occasions. I caiinot call it to inind myself , 
t^ave Quoted town and rural duties for the police, but you will have witnesses Iwfore you ^ 
nr course there may be, perhaps, special town forces the Inspector-General has stated it over and over aga . 

S l“ e piovSied tern tto cointj forces. There is another thing I wonld lie to ,mpi»s yon 

* 1242 ^r. StaBKIE. — A s to county forces taking charge you in connection with these English forces. There are 


CoDstabU 

Oallagh«r. 


ioinallcaseswlierethe borough is under 


of boroughs it is 
10 000 inhabitants. 

1243 CttAiaiiAX. — How do you account for it that 
iu the' last half-year of 1900, when employment was 
verj- plentiful in all parts of the country owing to the 
South A.friean war and great trade, only nine men left 
the Constabulary to better their position?— I say that 
baring settled down, and having desire to remain 
at home, they usually stop on. . , ^ 

1244. Only twelve men left during the period of 
trsining in the Depot?— You will get young men who 
are a bit erratic that they difier from the general body - 
so erratic that they want to go away, lliat applies u> 
the twelve from the Depot. 

1245. Why do you think that is the view ? — I know it 
is tlie view. 

1246. Only forty-eight resigned from all causes, and 
we know some of them resigned for reasons which occur 
to you, but only nine to better their position, and only 
iwelve during the period of training at the Depot. You 
are aware that the wife of a constable of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary is allowed to do dressmaking, for 
instance, provided she does not open a shop or exhibit 
a signboard ? — I am aware of that ; but that is a very 
small thing, I consider. 

1247. Yes ; but they are allowed to supplement thoir 
income in that way? — You might get one in twenty a 
good dressmaker. 

1248. And you are aware that candidates are double 
the number they were ten years ago ? — I am not aware 
of it ; but if you state it I have no doubt of it. 

1249. Mr. Starkir — W hat is your actual demanJ 
as regards increase of pay? — We feel we are fuOy 
entitled to be put on an equality with the best paid 
police forces in Great Britain. 

1260. You have not mentioned the best paid. You 
mentioned Durham and Lancashire. Wliat is your 
actual demand? — I must say Lancashire would be a 
fair demand to make. The majority of the head con- 
stables and men stated it, and I believe it is a fact, for 
many years past — we have been told by our general 
officers that we are the best paid force in the kingdom. 
That has been frequently stated : that we are as ./ell 
paid as any force in the kingdom, and if that is so 
we want to see if we are, and I say we render duties 
of as great irapoi-tance as any other police force in tho 
kingdom. 

1251. If you got the pay of a Lancashire inspector 
your pay as a head constable would be considerably 
higher than the pay of a third-class district inspector 
in tlie R.I.C. ? — I am aware of that ; but only in this 
way. If you count up the pay of a third-class district 
inspector, what I call his actual pay — I consider .lus 
allowances pay — he gets up to fiMO. 

1252. Yes ; but his allowances are given for purposes 
of certain necessary expenditure? — Yes ; but he is pen- 
sioned on them as well. They are added to his pay. 

1263. Not _ all his allowances? — Certain allowances 
that bring him a fair pension. His house rent is pen- 
sionable. 

1254. OnaiRHAN. — As the police in this country seem 
to know so much about the duties and pay of the 
E^lish police forces, how is it that tiie Irish do not 
volunteer for service in the English forces ? — 'It is only 
recently acquired. We have set about acquiring this 


numbers of duties — and you will find them from page 
242 of Mr. Stanley Savill's book ; from ji^e 242 to 246 
— various duties performed by the English police, in- 
spectors, sergeants, and constables, for _ which they 
receive extra pay, in addition to their ordinary pay as 
policemen, and this will give you an instance of it here, 
if you permit me to refer to it. In the County 
Durham, superintendents and inspectors per day, 6s., 

Zs. ; per night, 6s. These are allowances under the 
Explosives Act. 

1256. What county? — Durham. Per day of not less 
than five hours, 3«. 6d. Under the Contagious Diseases 
Acts and various other Acts that, of course, we earn- 
out, and which impose a heavy duty sometimes, ther; 
is nothing at all for us. 

1257. Okaiiiman. — ^B ul you get extra pay for Weights 
and Measures? — Yes, they get a commuted allowance 
of £5 for tile district, the Petty Sessions district. I 
could not have that now. 

1258. You have not passed an examination? — No. 

1259. If you had you likely would be one? — That is 
the only thing for which they get extra pay. 

1360. But they get off other duty? — Their wholetime 
is taken up and they are withdrawn from the police 
force in reality. 

1261. I think we have taken you fully. You have 
been over two hours here ? — I (don’t know that you have. 
There are various things. 

1262. What further have you to say? — 'We claim, in 
addition to the extra pay, whatever you will be good 
enough to recommend us for such places as Derry City 
and Belfast, where the liegislature has recognised it is 
necessary to give something extra, that you would give 
Is. a day instead of 8s. Sd. a month. 

1263. Mr. Stabkie. — T hat would be £18 Ss. a year? 
— Yes, we have duties to perform in these places that 
are not heard of anywhere else. Men in Derry Olby 
and in Belfast, with which I am conversant, having 
served ten years in it, when they perform their heat 
duty, during the summer season they are frequently 
on extra duty in the streets in connection with btmd 
parades and excursions. They all turn into something 
of sectarianism there. 

1364. Do you mean that £18 6*. to be in addition to 
the same pay aa the Lancashire police? — (Well, no. I 
say you should make a distinction between serving in 
Londonderry and Belfast, and rural districts. 

1265. In Derry you would have £18 6s. more than 
the Lancashire inspector? — Yes, would you not think I 
would be entitled to it, air. We also would ask, con- 
sidering tile length of time we have been without getting 
any revision of our salaries, you could make it reffero- 
spective, say the beginning of the financial year, and 
that we go back to 1883, for this thing has been going 
on during that time. 

1^6. You do not want it retrospective to 1^? — 'No, 
sir. It is not a thing that has sprung up suddenly. 
If you permit me to read this. It has reference to the 
m'ovement made in 1893. 

1267. CaAiBttAJf.— -We do not want to take the move- 
ment in 1893. You stated your case very ably. 

I want to show you it is not a thing that has sprung 
up yesterday or to-day, that it has been of long stand- 
ing, and there is deep-rooted dissatisfaction in the 
Force. 


Sergeant John J. SlAEONxy, examined. 


1268. Q hattiman . — Where do you oome from, ser- 
geant?— County Wexford. 

1269. How long have you been in the Force? — 
iwenty years and one month. 

1270. How long have you be«i sergeant? — One rear 
and eight months. 

temb^' what? — 1 will be forty n«t Sep- 

1272. You joined at twenty?— I think I was 19i 

years. * 

1273. Son of a constable? — No, sir. 

1274. Married or single?— Married, sir. 

1275. How many children?— Three children. 


1276. Where is the place you are qu^tered ?— Tagoat, 
ten miles below Wexford. 

1277. How many people in Tagoat? — The population 
of the village is about eighty, but I have six villages iu 
my sub-district. 

1278. You are sergeant in charge of that sub-dietrLct ? 

1379.’ What is the total population in the sub-dis- 
trict?— According to the last census, 2,350. 

1280. I suppose the seven villages mean seven 
parishes? — No, sir. It is a rising place, sir. It is the 
terminus of the new railway, the Rrosslare Railway. 

1281. How much is your pay? — My pay is £75 8s. 
a year. 


Sergeant 
J. J. Mahoney. 
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1282. How mueh is that a weelt? — About 27i. 

Mr. Holmes. — It is 29s. s week. 

1283. ■OgtrnMtv. — Hawe you got accommodation in 
the police barrack? — I am accommodated in the barrack. 

1284. Do you pay rent?— Yes, sir. 

1285. How much? — A shilling a week. 

1236. Are you gettii^ ample accommodation? — No, 
air, the accommodation is only middling. 

1287. How many rooms have you gob? — 'A sitting- 
room and two bedrooms. 

1288. Outside you would pay 5s. for that, I suppose? 
— Outside, in the country? 

1289. In Tagoatl— 'At Tagoat, sir, you could get a- 
house similar to it for something about 3s. 

1330. Whom do you represent here? — IDie non-com- 
missioned officers of Munster. 

1291. You mean the sergeants? — Yes, sir. 

1292. The sergeants of the province? — Yes, sir. 

1293. What representation do you make on their 
behalf? — I represent that our pay is unable to maintain 
us as it stands at present. 

1294. Married or single men? — Married men, sir. We 
are not able to subsist on it. 

1295. Why not?— In consequence of the increaseid 
standard of living in the last nineteen or twenty years. 

1296. Do you mean increased cspenses of living or 
general comfort, You do not say the cost of living itself 
has increased ? — Except in rhe item of coal and leather, 
and some other thin^. 

1297. What representation do you make? — ^I repre- 
sent we should be paid as well as the best paid English 
police force. 

1298. The best paid is the London city police force. 
You are aware the City of London is a private force? — 

I am, sir. 

12M. But you do not compare Tagoat with the City 
of London. Have you ever been in the City of Lon- 
don? — I have not, sir, but we hold, notwithstanlding, 
we should be paid better than those men, because in 
this country our duties are more unpleasant, and we 
are called into political conflict amongst the people, 
and we respectfully submit we should be paid even 
better than they are, considering the onerous duties we 
have to perform. 

1300. Police are always in conflict with the people? — 
In the English forces fcliey have not the same conflict 
with the people as we have. 

1301. There is very little serious crime in Wexford? 
— Veiy little, it is a peaceful county. 

1302. Well, we have a great deal in London?— But 
every man is a policeman in London, and that is not 
the ease here. Every man's hand is against us here. 

1501. Do you know how many assaults there were on 
the police in Wexfoiid last year? — ^They are not very 
numerous. 

1302. Well, they are very numerous in London — 
about 2,000?— I wi^ to point out that our hours of 
duty are increased. 

1303. Toll us your hours?— We do on an average at 
present six to seven hours daily out-door duty, and, 
personally, the sergeant has to be on his feet from 7 in 
the morning until 10 at night. 

1304. That is including the time he is dressing? — 
We must be down at 7 o’^ock in the morning. Then we 
have drill, sir, and we have police duties. 

1'305. Is that included in the six hours? — It is not, 
sir, and we have discipline to maintain, and I respect- 
fully submit to you, all tiliis discipline and these Acts 
of Parliament which we are supposed to have at our 
fingers’ ends, are duty. The mechanic, the s(Aool- 
master, the labourer have their hours reduced, consider- 
ably reduced, while oui-s are increased. Since 1882 we 
have seventeen Acts erf Parliament to enforce which we 
had not that year, and we have sixteen Orders in Ooun- 
cil under the Diseases of Animals Act. More than 
that, small Acta which I have not mentioned, and we 
respectfully hold these are increased duty ; and the 
Local Government Board have increased the salaries of 
officials all over the country in consequence of tfceir 
increased duties, and we hold we shoirid be paid for 
these things. We claim, sir, that the sergeant is ^e 
worst-paid man in the service; -He has to enforce dis- 
cipline in the Force, and it is on him hinges the respon- 
sibility, of enforcing it, and if he does not carry it out, 
the regular mvichinery of the Force will fall through. 
He has to know his subrdiatrict, and has to ^ow the 
people, and .has to know the, men over whcrni- he is 
^aced, It is no very small item to enforce discipline, 
whea the Government r^uire any information it is on 
him they rely to furnish it. 


1306. On the sergeant ?— On the sergeant. The autho- 
rities in the Castle ask the county inspector for the 
information ; he in turn will ask the district inspector - 
and the district inspector will ask the sergemt and 
will hold the sergeant responsible for informariou as 
to everything going, and that it is correct. 

1507. What do you suggest?— As to se^eants, we 
are entirely underpaid. 

1508. Have you any suggestion to make ?— I suggest 
we get at present an increase in our salatv of 45 per 
cent. That would not bring us up even to the Cirj oi 
London force. 

1309. You know what 40 per cent. is?~It is v«v 
nearly halt as much again. That would not bring us 
up to the CSty of London force. 

1510. Can you make any practical suggestion as to- 
tlie sergeanis ? — I suggest you wipe out completely the- 
rank of acting sergeant, for Uiis reason — that he has 
tho same duties to perform as the sergeant. 1 lure- 
been two years and one month acting sergeant, and L 
was tTwo years of that doing the duty of a sergeant in 
a station, and we would ask you to wipe out that rank. 

1311. What would you suggest in place of the rank 
of acting sergeant 1 — A thirld-class sergeant, or cliinge 
the sergeanis into throe grades, first, second, and third. 

1312. And the present acting sergeant, what pay dees 
he get? — A shilling a week more than a const&le. 

1313. Mr. STAnniB. — That is tdian the highest rated 
constable? — Than the highest rated constable. 

1314. Okaiehan. — ^Y ou look upon the acting sergesnt 
as A probationary rank. You are a probationer for 
twelve months? — I would ask you to compare the posi- 
tion of a foreman in any department. Take a fitter, 
and compare his position and salary with that of a 
sergeant in charge of a station, and you will see the 
glaring discrepancy that there is between them. 

1315. What do you say the fitter gets? — ^I havescane 
returns from Pierce’s Foundry, in Wexford town. There 
it is, sir ; and from several centres as well. 

1316. Now we will take the highest you mention,, 
what does he get? — ^Fiffcy shillings, and he can earn, 
over £3. 

1517. Have you taken into consideration what rent 
he will pay ? — He won’t pay a halfpenny more rent than: 
a sergeant in the town of Wexford. 

1313. What! Is. a week? — CWi, more than that. 

1319. Well, that is what you pay? — Well, I am not 
working in the town of Wexford. 

1320. A sergeant in the town of Wexford will pay 
about 5.1. ? — About 5s. 

1321. Then how much do you allow for pension. The 
fitter gets no pension? — No, sit, he does not. I have 
known them to put up a certain amount every week, 
and I have known fitters to purchase house property in 
the town of Wexford and elsewhere, and when he 
retires from active work he can live on the house pro- 
jierly. He is paid a salary which brings him an actual 
money pension. 

155S. That is very seldom the case ? — ^I beg your par- 
don, sir, it is not. 

1523. We will take your own figure. Trade was 
unusually brisk in the beginning of 1901? — It is not 
brisk now. 

1324. Is the litter getting the same wages now?— 
The very same, sir. 

1325. Are you quite sure? — Quite sure. 

1336. What is his name? — It is signed by the 
manager at the bottom. 

13^. Are you sure his services have not been dis- 
pensed with?— He is not. 

1328. You are aware that there is no such Ihii^ ^ 
bad trade in the police. When a fitter has no work to 
do his services are dispensed witfii? — ^Not in that etan- 
pany. 

1329. Here we have a moulder at £1 8a. ; he is 
worked, v»y severe manual labour ; a caipeiiter, £2 ; 
blacksmith, £1 10s. Then you don't take into account 
the pension?— I do, sir; a man can save sufficient 
money from that to pub up a pension for after life. 

1330. Does he do it? — He often does do it. 

1331. And medical attendance for youraeH and family 
Have you taken that into account?— ^at is only 
small item, air. I hardly ever called on 
attendant since I joined the Constabulary, althougn 
went through very severe duty in Kerry. 

1332. Then there is pension and clothes, yo'* 
take them into account ?--Our uniforms ptsctically co 
very little. 

1333. It does not cost the police anything,?:r-lt costs 
us something to make it up. 
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1^4 You aie aware it costs the county la. a week 
min for the clothes ?— Something about that. I 
submit also a return showing the coat of living. 

^ 1355. That is in your oivn place at Tagoat, your own 

1^ Your total expenditure for the month is £6 
(;< 'i'l.i That is for all necessaries? — Not for all, only 
f.iT* niv cost of living. , 

ivR Tills is bread, meal, meal, goose grease, coal, 
■rik^leiical dues, &c. V^Tiat do the dues amount to? 
'^hev are based on an average tor twelve months. 
Mrself and mv wife pay every week, and there are eight 
Sidavs arid I give the clergyman 6a. at Easter arid Ss. 
ai Oliristmas. ft comes to £1 4s. ft year. 

1333 Tliat is what you give bo your church 1—1 am 
bound 'by the regulations of the service bo support my 

'^^Y’40 llr Stakkie.— W here is that regulation?— 
That is one of the necessary expenditures of life, 

1341. You said it was one of the regulations of the 

.:„e7 It is a recognised matter of the service. 

1342. But is it a regulation?— <No, sir, it is not in the 

^°Si3. CniinMiK (reading).-<Milk, butter, books for 
•diildren, stationery, 2s. _ 

1344. Mr. Holmes. — ^W hat is the total? 

CH.iinsiAX. — £6 6s. 'SW. , i. 

Mr STiiiKTE.— That is about 28s. lOri. ft week. 

1345. Ch-Oemas.— T he charge for stfthonery is for 
jibout twelve quires of paper ; that includes envelopes, 
and pens and ink?— I am supposed to keep mk for the 

^’lM6. Twenty-eight and tenpence a . week you put 
down as vour necessary expenditure for yourself, your 
wife, and three children, and your pay is 28s. net. 

Do vou get any extra pay and allowances ?— I receive 4s. 

*, sl«tfon.tr ; 2.. llii. (oi .r«s sti.w, lod booK; 

10s. a montb for coal, for arc months in the year. My 
coal account lor the month of January, cafra eo»l tor 
the guardroom, irrespective of my own, cost £4 Is. ‘m- 
—irrespective of tlie allowance. t t, i 

1347. But you did not pay tliat entirely ? — I had to 

pay my portion because I used tlie fire, and my portion 
-came to nineteen and something. . , , . j 

1348. Bo you say the coat of living has increased 

in the last twenty years?— I mean to say, the standard 
•of living has increased. . , i 

1349. Have you any other suggestion to matef-- 
Tliat our salary would be increased by 40 per cent. 
We ask you to abolish barrack rent, and the rank of 
acting sergeant, and to institute three graldes of ser- 

Anything else?— Nothing else, sir. 1 have 
stated mv reasons for asking for an increase of pft^ 

1351. Anvtliing else upon any subject at all (— 'lire 
pension, sir. I will ask you to increase our pension, 
to give us two-thirds of our salary a;t ttwenty-fiye years, 
that is on tlie salary which we are tlien drawing. 

1352. Instead of on the average of the last bliree 

years? — Tea, sir. , , 

1M3. -And suppose ft man is only cme day drawing 
the maximum pay. and he wishes to retire the moment! 
he got promofion?— Yes, sir, suppose he was an old 
man and did nob get promotion till old tlirough no 
fault of his own. u v. 

1354. You don’t mean to say a man should Be 
entitled to retire on the higher rate the moment he 
gets it? — It would be hard to stop an old man wno 
has served the Government faithfully and well. 

1355. mat do you want to retire at twenty-live 
years for?— If they hang on in the service they bwome 
•old men and useless ; they become worn out, and tne 
object of a man retiring is simply this, that they will 
have a chance of securing some sorb of a situation. 

1556. Now, for instance, you will be able to retire at 
forty-five?— Yes, sir. ^ j.!..,, 

1367. You won’t call yourself a worn-out man at tnau 
age?— I went through a lot of hardship m my time, but 
we have no objection to serve on if you pay us. 

1358. If they retire at forty-five, they have a good 
chance of a situation?— They may or may not, it all 
depends on drcumstances. 

1359. Anything else?— We ask you to give us thre^ 

fourths of our pay at twenty-eight years’ service, and 
cur reason for askiiig that is this 

1360. Why superior rates bo Ihv|land?— I will tell 
you that, sir. Our reason for asking that of ' you is 
this, our difficulty in securing any employment after 


Sergeant 
J. J. Mahonsyv 


1361. Then why retire?— Because we are worn out afai/Jt l»l- 

and good for nothing. , 

1362. If you take the last witness, he says men M 
twenty-five years’ service are in the prime of life and 
comparatively vigorous and anxious to settle down. 

1563. Mr. Holmes.— I f you are worn out after 
twenty-eight years, why should you expect the State to 
increase your pay to get you bo remain on l-y-Because 
we have spent all our time in the duty of the state. 

Afterwards, if necessary, we are to supply all informa- 
tion to the Constabulary authorities. ^ 

1364. If you are worn >ut after twenty-eight years 
service, and ask to have your pension made Ihi'ee- 
fourths because von cannot get employment, why should 
the State increas'e your pay to induce you to remain on. 

You said vou would remain on if it was increased ?— 

If they increase our salary we will endeavour to work 
on if we are able. , , . ^ 

1365. Would it not be a very bad bargain for the 
State?— I think, sir, you should make a proviso for 
men who have gone through the Land Agitation to 
enable them to retire at twenty-five years’ or twenty-eight 
years’ service, and we ask you for men serving up to 
thirty years to give full pay on retirement, as you did 
to the^men who joined up to 1866. 

1366. Chajbuax. — ^T hat would be you know mueh 

better than even Uie City of London? — ^But I will ask 
you to take into account the nature of our dunes— the 
political nature— and the risks we run in the perform- 
ance of them. , , 

1367. Tell us about the assaults on the police and 
the retirements from injury in your neiglAwrhood ?— 

To my own knowledge I have risked my life in the 
service of the Government. I fought a band of Moon- 
lighters in the County Kerrj', and I have stood their 
fire and they behind ditches fixing on me. 

1368. Are you aware that only seven men in the 
v-hole Force for the last ten years have retired from 
iniuries received on ‘duty? — I am not aware of it. 

1369. Mr. Holmes. — When you use ilie word mjury, 

do you mean physical injury?— I do. « ^ .j. 

lOT-0. Then how do you account for the fact Jwt 
in ben years there have been only seven retirements?-- 
I cannot account for that. We are subject to periodical 
paroxysms of crime in this country, and we may have 
an outbreak any day. 

1571. Mr. Staskie. — ^^^e have not had a paioxysm 
for a long time?— We may have it at any time. 

1572. Mr. Holmes. — You may take it the Committee 
fuUv recognise the responsibility attaching to the post 
of sergeant, and I am sure you are a reasonable man. 

Now I want you really to reconsider what you said, 
because you can hai'dly suppose that we, as reasonable 
men, can recommend a scale of pension superior to 
that which obtains in England or Scotland. aie 

aware two-thirds is the maximum in England niW Scot- 
land. Can you expect us to recommend anything m 
excess of tiiat?— Our reason for asking you to do ttiat is 
this, in consequence of our position in this country. 

1373. Bo jov. think it is feasible ?--I think it m only 
fair to us. We have practically held this counti? for 
the Government, and there is no man, I rspectfi^y 
submit, that so much responsibility lunges on as tne 
sereeant in chaise of a station. 

^74. I have told you we admit the rMponsibihty 
that attaches to your office. With regard to 
posal that your pay should be iiicieas^ by 40 pei ceat , 

Lve you translated tliat into figures?— I 

1375. Do you know what it would mean?— Neaily 
half as much more as I ani drawing at present. 

1376. It would mean at least putting you in 

tion of head constable?— Something m or about t^t , 
and we hold we should be paid at 
the nresent head constables, and we hold that the 
Sad^Sable’s rate of pay is entirely inadequate for 
his position also, although he has not the extraorduia.j 
responsible duties that we have. r>f Hia 

1377 When you said, m reply to .a question of «ie 
Chairman, that your average outldoor duty amounted to 
six or seven hours a day— doesnt outdoor duty ? 
mean walking along the roads in a leisurely way?— It 

“ tat wlktaE Mo„g the to.a It 
meiBlj mem walking eieteijel—I have 110 
to look after, and twelve public-houses, and I liave at 
nresent engaged in the district 130 navvies. 

^ 1379. But could you exist as a healthy man without 
taking this six or. seven hours’ exercise?— I could, sir, 

1380. And do you consider it will weir you o^t? • 

It will after a long time. I have a sub-district extend- 
ing miles, and nearly eight miles from my station. 
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Jfav21. Tf>9t. 
SefB*-:int 
J. J, Msbooey. 


1381. Chaisman.— H ow many constables in your 
station? — Four constables. 

1382. All married, or single?— Two married and two 

]383 Mr Holmes. — ^Fou referred to the fitter's 
•wages as amounting to £2 a week. Are you aware that 
he is a skilled -workman, and that it is not everyone who 
can be such?— If 1 devoted my time to the business 
of a fitter twenty yeara ago, when I joined the Iteyal 
Irish Constabulary, I have no doubt I would be a 
fitter to-day, and a foreman in some department. 

1384 Don’t you think you are a great deal better ofl 
than the fitter ?— I am not, sir ; honestly and fairly, he 
has not the responsibility or discipline hanging over 
him that I have. ^ . j 

1385. But you have selected the most important oi 
the trades in tlie amntry. Take a cppenter, bri^- 
layer, plumber, and tell me what their wages are? — 

A. carpenter, in the year 1883, in the town of Navan, 
Co. Meath, had £1 4s., and to-day he has £1 10s. ; 
a carpenter in the town of Wexford, in 1882, had 30s., 
and to-day £2, and by working overtime he can earn 
£2 10s. 

1385a. What class of cai-penter is he?— He is a fore- 
man. 

,1386. £2 is in excess of the average wages of a car- 
penter, and you will find he holds an exceptional posi- 
tion? He does not hold a more exceptional position 

than I do. I am a foreman policeman, and he is a 
foreman carpentei-. 

1387. Even admitting he has £2, are you not better 
off than he is?— I am not, sir. He is not supposed to 
live up to the respectable mark I am. 

1388. He has got no pension to look forward to? — 
He can save it himself. 

1389. How can he if he is not always employed?— 
Ihey can get lots of employment ; if not it is their own 
fault. 

1390. They cannot guarantee themselves against sick- 
ness. How are they to get on during a period of sick- 
r,ess? — They have their Tontine societies. 

1391. Yes. and they have to make payments to these 
societies ?— They earn sufficient from their salary, 
whereas we are not able to do it, and there is a despe- 
rate amount of discontent amonsst the Constabulary 
at present, and it is to be hoped it will be removed. 
We have great confidence in you, this time. Person- 
ally. I have great confidence in you. 

1392. Mr. Starkie. — ^Tou lay a great deal of stress 
upon the fact you have got to learn a number of Acts 
of Parliament? — Tes, sir, 

1393. What time each day is devoted to that work? — 
We generally spend, on on averse, about an hour, 
fir. Some days, in the ordinary run of work -we would 
not. 

1394. So every man has to put in an hour a day at 
police duties ?— He is not bound ; but on an average 
bD the year round. 

1395. Supposing a man has been on duly, or out all 
the night before, has he to attend instruction in police 
duties? — He has not; but he must the following day. 

1396. Then he must do more than an hour some 
days? — Certainly, sir. 

1397. How much? — could not say. 

1398. As regards acting sergeants, you are aware the 
position is a temoorary one for the. purpose of testing 
a man’s fitness for promotion? — Yes, sir, temporary 
for twelve months. 

1399. If his rank is abolished, what test -will there be 
for a man’s fitness for the rank of sergeant? — I would 
have the sergeant appointed for twelve months simi- 
larly. 

1400. If acting sergeants are abolished their number 
cannot be added to that of the existing sergeants? — 
Yes. sir, I would promote them. We ask them to be 
made sergeants : we ask them to be abolished. There 
is no such rank in a-ny other force. 

1401. What is the average munber of hours for 
patrols ? — They vary ; some are five. 

1402. What is the shortest? — Three. 

1403. Are there many of three? — Well, there are, 
sir. When one goes on pension one’s duties as a police- 
man continue. 

1404. Your actiw duties?— "Not exactly ray active 
duties ; but T am bound to give infomation to the 
Government if called on. 

1406. In your experience in Ireland, do you receive 
nssistance from the Constabulary pensione.re? — I often 
do. sir. They are living amongst the public, and know 
what is passing, and they assist us. 


1406. You also lay e goed deal of stress on the com 

parison between the artisan and policeman? Yes 

1407. Some trades entail great physical labour T 

presume you recognise the fact that a policeman has 
not got a single thing to do that would strain his 
muscles or soil his hands? — He risks his life in u 
Any day a maniac may run out on us. We carry onr 
lives in our hands. '' 


1408. Chairman. — You want an increase of 40 per 
cent., the abolition of ban-ack rent, and of the rank of 
acting sergeant, the establishment of three grades of 
sergeant, and two-thirds pension at twt-nty-five years 
and full pay at twentv-eight. You repi-e^nt the ser- 
geants of Leinster. You are stationed at Tagoat, an.l 
you have four men under you, and you claim’ vou 
should be paid at the same rate as the London Cih- 
Police. Are you aware, if you got 30 per cent, vou 
would have a higher salaiT than an inspector in s'me 
counties in England? — Well, our responsibilities are 
great here. 

1409. And you are aware you have officers superior to 
you to see you can-y out your position ? — Oh, yes. sir. 

1410. Would you exchange your duties with the 
duties of a sergeant in the East End of London— in 
the Whitechanel district? — T would, if he chansd 
places with me. and the only thing I regret is I did not 
leave the Ttoyal Irish Constabulary and join them, I 
would he in a different position to-day to what I am ; 
and there is one other matter I wish to bring imder 
your notice. The police were never pleased with the 
Commission of 1882. They gave us with one hand and 
took away with the other. They practically gave us 
nothing. 

1411. Mr. Starkie. — That is not the fsrt; what too 
say applies to some of the rates of constables’ pay : bnt 
senior constables and men of other ranks received a 
considerable increase. Before the last inquiry the 
highest pay a constable received was £62 8s-, and the 
highest pay he now receives is £70 4s. The next rate 
was £59 16s., and he has £67 12s. now? — Theystopp^ 
l.f. from him if he is a single man. Take any man in 
the service. Take a sergeant, for instance — 


1412. Mr. Holmes. — Ton said the 1883 Commission 
gave with the one hand and took away with the rthcr? 
— Every man in the service loolced on the Inquiry in 
that way. 

1413. I proved to a witness yesterday that that state- 
ment is whollv erroneous, and that the sergeant’s pay, 
with the l.s. for lodging, amounted to 4-s. a week over 
that before 1883?— In 1882 the higher rated sergeant 
was £76 16.V. ; you increased it to £80 12s., and the 
net improvement -was only £1 4s. 

1414. Mr. Starkie. — You say the pay of a se^eant 
•was £76 16s. in 1882? — Tes, sir. 

1415. But you are quoting the extra rate?— Yes, 
sir, the highest rate. 


1416. Was not that peculiar to a certain number— 
to sixty? — Yes, sir. 

1417. Was not the pay of an ordinary sergeant 
£72 16s. ? — I beg your pardon, sir ; I am taking Lhe 
extra rate of 1882 and tlie present rate, and the only 
thing we have benefited by that is £1 4s. , deductuig 
£2 12.S. for barrack rent. 

1418. Mr. Holmes. — ^But only sixty out of the 2,^ 
sergeants got this extra rate. Now all of them aft_« 
four years’ service can get 31s. a week. Now we will 
leave out these sixty? — But the net improvement 
stands at only £1 4s. 

1419. You shated nothing was done for the serge&nte 
by the Committee that sat in 1882? — I say with regara 
to the sixty constables who got the extra rata. 

1420. All the rest, numbering nearly -2.000, got only 
28.?. a week ; they no-w get 31.?.. that is 3s. more, a , 
in addition, if they are married, arwl are not aocomm 
dated in harmcks, they get a Is. a week for 

nn.ee. Therefore, in the cose of married men, it is • 
more ? — (But this Is. a week which you allege these 
got is entirely inadequate. It could not go next or n 

1421. I am only showing how your 

nothing was done for the sergeants by lilie _ 

1882 is not correct? — Our position has only oeen 
proved by £1 4s. 

1402. That is if vou enmnare yourselves withthesixy 
men out of a total of 2,000. 
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Head Constable Daniel 

1423. mdwsUnd that you ™h to 

'■'tlSS* 3v”i!i!^Kacently I have made inquiiia fitli 
to the cost of living in Liverpool and Lanca- 
J,,peci to the eonstable in Lancashire lives 

’;?comfoLh“e liLe, uith a gaiden, at 2s. fw. per 
X- ne.^ S™Tool?s%h.t!--^^^^^ in the 

ilie county, and not in any of the towns l-I 
S a “inrfe c.onsiable living with other young men 
the same conditions as our men here, that ho 

under the sa „punsea 

SdSg "hM he pays for iris house and Sre and 


a Gallagheu, recalled. 

, , V • itfau 2ti 

light. A. constable’s keep in Live^ool costs Ann 
A 2d., Urine under the same conditions as our men, 
and generally I find the price o£ commodities m Liver- Co^*uble 
pool is the same as ours. . t • i Galiaaber 

1426, Mr. Staskie.— Are these houses m Liverpool 
built by the local authorities? — No, bat they are rented 
b-v a Joint Committee. I find that cheese I pay Sd. 
ior in Londonderry they buy in Liverpool for 6d. 

1427. Chaikklax. — Why don’t you orrler your cheese 
from Liverpool?— I would have to pay freiglit, and the 
same quality of ham I find at 7id, there, costs lOd. ; 
bread is a Id. cheaper in tiie four-pound loaf— 4d. m 
Liverpool and it is 5c2. with us. 


Mr. Efeihghah Lvbaght Eichardson, examined. 


Ton ». the Luhenr .Ourr'csponBent oltl.cBo.rd h, 

"‘iSo^ T™^yo«««U I “ «to-prs.s ” 

”l«r mat are you labour correspondent forl-The h 

1=S=25S|| i 

SfiSSSsi 

Str “ ™ wS reptc.eSt the workibg ol.sso., you 

S. rates of wngesVae.. of the various trades I-«nite 

*'^1433 Is there any superannuation allowance to men 1 
engSd tradesiworkin^^^^ have no pensions ?- 
They have, sir. . ,. o 

1434. From their societies^ — les. _ 

1455. Are there many entire'lv 

—There are a good many, but the matter is 
.lejendenrupon the rare of weekly paid 

hr the trades Some societies, of course, do not g^ive 
X Xi— ion. but, if so. their rates of contribu- 

“"SfdT Wirw” iS |e -confsib^f » 

J nf&ad'e bo5^|"tb1 Um'fce^^Kingdom which gives a 
pension of that kind. 

S !f i?il”£°’they give 

would be tW most accurate. T «ball 

1439 Yes take the average rate of wages I 1 sna , 
and theu thl contributions ftoni that rate of wages and 
what follows from Idie contributions. 

1440. For what trades?— Any trades you Id^saj 

-=;“rrt-e?uSir4:^£^ 

wages for a full week’s work, exclusive of overtime, 
ranges from 3Ss. 5d. to 24s. 6d. 

1441. 33s. 5d. is the maximum?— Yes, that is the 

maximum average. , .. rv/i ? Vea 

1442. And the rate comes down to 24s. Od. < les. 

1443. May we take that as a fair average for the 

whole of the skilled trades ?-Yes, m that particular 
industry. , « .n- *vr. 

1444. It is a fair general case ^®^®.l.3,^ades 

information is taken from the reports of these trades 
themaelvea. , a. i 

1445. Sow what would b. the dadnoUon. from that 
33s. in jont opinion?-! won't .ay 

particular branch of trade, but from the m • 
airhole. 

1446. As a whole?— Yes, and the iron founders wiU 
be a f«r criterion. 

1447. Now take the average man with a 
two or three children?— It really does not 

his family, whether he has a dozen children or none, ne 
contributes out of his earnings Is. per week. 


1448. To the Trades Union?— Yes, for which he even- ^ 
tuaily becomes entitled to a superannuation aUowance. H'ctmocoD. 
Of course there are other intermediate benefits during 

his membersliip, such a.s idle money. _ 

1449. Wliat are the benefits which he obtams tor tins 
weekly contribution of Is. a week?— Dispute pay, 15s. 
per week for eight weeks ; unemployed benefit., which 
is 9s. for the first thirteen weeks, 3s. for the second 
thirteen weeks, 6s. for the next twenty-six weeks, and 
0 Is. per week afterwards so long ns unemployed j for 
sick pay, 9s. for the first thii'teen weeks, 8s. for the 
second thirteen weeks, 6s. for the next twenty-six 
weeks, 3s. for the next fifty-two weeks, and 2s. per 
week tor the remainder of the illness, which miglit be 
indefinite. Superannuation, at sixty years of age and 
thirty years a member, 5s. a week; thirty-five years of 
meiuberslup the same ; forty years of membership, and, 
of course, sixty years of age, 7s. fid. per week. 1 
should explain that that means forty years of member- 
shin at fifty-two paying weeks per year, for, of course, 
wlmn a man is unemployed, subscriptions are not, in a 
great many cases, payable, consequently these weeks 
would not eo towards making up the year s sumcription. 

A man thFee months idle in a certain year would have 
to make up that to nialce the qualifying year towards 
superann^tmn^^^^ be fifty-two paying weeks in each 
year?— Yes, so that a man qualifying for a pension ot 
7s. fid. with forty years’ memberslup, might have had in 
realitv fifty years’ membership. _ 

1451. Mr. Holmes.— I s 7s. 6d. the maximum sum?— 

Yes, in that trade. . . u- t 

1452. OHAiKiiAK.— After forty years’ membership of 

•that union? — Yes, sir. . . 

1453. Now, can you give us any information inth 
regard to his weekly expenditure ? — You mean the ordi- 

"''liw^^Y^es'. An ordinary member of a roetal ti'ades 
union?— That very much depends upon the circum- 

Tesl^\^ with your knowledge of Dublin and 
the oufc-districts, can you say what a married 
two or three children wouH, on an average, 

• rent Your answer, of course, is not absolutely bind- 
ing what we want is your opinion?— A man constantly 
r employed at any trade -wouTd, I should say, pay from 
’ 5s. to 7s. per week for rent. 

F 1456. The union makes no allowance towMds that? 

‘ 3ot to tb. i.«i. 'T»« rr”v?„ 

thiouehout Ireland has nothing whatever to do with 
the BMial Btatus cf the individual, so far as ouUay is 
concerned. - * n 

1457. Mr. Holmes.— When you say from 5s. * 

week you refer, I suppose, to big centres, such as 
® Dubllnf Cork, Belfast, and not to the country towns? 

e 1458. It would be somewhat less in the country?— 

"^^459 Ohaieman.— Would you have very much work 

, toTmS Sv to the country ?-No, comp.rnttvely 


““l&O. The met»l Mdurtry wonld not oven ho much to 
“l4M ’ 5b.“Hoi»n— But take carpenteie rad pato- 

sl^MISiCrl 

a™ b.°.e any ctolatton. on. 0! eonreo, .^ordtos 
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t‘i the return I gave in. you will see that the rate 
of wages for the ‘•cuintry towns for the skilled artisan 
is considerably less than in Dublin or Belfast. 

1462. Chaihilsn. — T here is great variation in the 
country towns compared with the big cities, but still 
greater in the rural districts and the country villages ? — 
Fes. 

1465. There is a great variation between the rates 
paid to carpenters in Dublin and in the country dis- 
tricteJ — Yes, if the men are locateld in those districts, 
but if they go down from the city to a country district 
they get the Dublin rate of wages. If you look at. the 
list I gave in you will see that in such a district, not so 
far out of Dublin, as Naas, 24s. a week is paid there 
as against 36s. in Dublin for that class of work. 

1464. Mr. Holmes. — Lettei-press work? — Yes. 

1455. Would that be typical for the other trades like 
carpenters? — I would not like to say that without know- 
ing more about it. 

14£6. GHAinsiAN. — Bub there is considerable varia- 
tion? — ^Tes, there is. I have heard it stated that a 
workingman going down to these districts can live like 
a fighting-cock for 10.?. or 12a. a week, and send up the 
remainder of the wages to his family here. 

1467. Tile expense of living is different in the coun- 
try from a large town? — Yes. 

1468. I should like to ask your general opinion as to 
what you would allow for clothes for tlie artisan in the 
course of the year ?— I never went into that. 

1469. Would £3 for himself individually be enough? 
— Yes, I think so. 

1470. And about the same for his wife?— Yes. 

1471. About half that for each child? — I tihink that 
you might perhaps allow more for children. 

1472. Could the artisan clothe himself, linen and all, 
for £3 a year? — I think he might, on an average. 

1473. On an average— two years would be £6, one 
year might be a little more than £3, and another year 
a little less? — Yes. 

1474. It would be an average of £5 a year ? — Yes. 

1475. The expenses of locomotion to and from work 
would amount to a considerable sum at the end of the 
year? — That does not operate so much in tliis country 
as in London. Here, generally speaking, tlie working 
classes manage to got near their work, and we, conse- 
quently, suffer from congestion. 

1476. Congested labour?— ITo, a congested mode of 
living. We here are trying to move the working 
classes, the better class of wotkera, to the outside dis- 
tricts. Then the means of locomotion are very cheap 
and very suitable, but this scheme has not come to any 
•such state of perfection that I could speak of. 

1477. Would the £3 include boots for the artisan or 
nrt? — I think it would. 

1478. He could manage boots and all for the £3? — I 
think, putting one year with another, lie could. 

1479. You would not put dO'Wn anything considerable 
for his expenses in locomotion? — ISo, sir, not here. 

14M. I do not know if you are acquainted with the 
conditions of the Irish Constabulary, and their rates of 
pay?— Ho, I am not. 

1481. Would you mind my reading something for you 
that will give you some information. A sergeant gets 
31s. a week, 29s. being paid to a junior sergeant. A 
constable with twenty years’ service gets 27s. a week, 
down to the junior class, who get 21s.. a week. They 
have to pay Is. a week for living in barracks. There 
is no deduction for medical attendance, no deduction for 
superannuation, and they can retire at twenty-five years, 
without a medical certificate, on three-fifths of their 
par, and at twenty-nine years on two-thirds of the pay. 
Tliey have a boot allowance of bd. per week, and their 
families are attended gratia by a doctor. How would 
you say generally that that compares with the position 
of an artisan?— That last item is a considerable one 
with the workingman. 

1482. The doctor? — Yes, particularly workingmen 
witii families. Unless they make some provision other 
than is made for them by their own particular benefit 
fund, that is, their 'sick pay, which does not cover 
doctor’s allowance or medicine, or anything like it, they 
must have recourse to the dispensary doctor, or else 
subscribe to a sick fund. 

1463. The working artisan is subject to the fluctua- 
tions of trade? — Yes. 

1484. Unlike the policeman?—! don’t know about 
that. 

1485. There is no such thing as good or bad trade to 
affect the policeman, He is k^t on the whole year? 


1436. How would you compare the position of th. 
average constable with that of the average artisan? 

Mr. Holmes.— B earing, of course, in mind that 
constable’s pension is secure. 

CiiAiBiiAM. — He can enter the service at nineteen 
in some cases at eighteen years of age. and can retirl 
at twenty-five years’ service on three-fifths of his paT 
I don’t know if that is asking you too much?— You Sv 
ask my opinion. *“• 

1487. Yes, your opinion?— I should say that men 
m the service of th© Government or local authoritv 
under these conditions, are much better off than the 
ordinary artisan, not only during the time thev are in 
service, but afterwards as well. 

1488. Now about pensioners ; do you think there is 
to any extent a prejudice among the Irish population 
against the employment of pensioners because thev 
belonged to the police. Of course the pension is a 
guarantee of good coriduct — ^but are you acquainted with 
any strong prejudice against them for having been in 
the Force ?— (No, not on tiiat head, but the ordinarr 
workingman regards the pensioner as a man who has 
already done his ordinary work and who, after he has 
completed his ordinary term of service, sells his labour 
at a lesser rate than a man who may perhaps have a 
family to support could do, and there is a prejudice a 
great prejudice on that head ; not on the head of his 
having been a policeman, but because of his having a 
pension on which to subsist. I myself was a member 
of the local aulhority here, the Dublin Corporation, for 
some years, and I must candidly admit that I helped to 
insist when any employment was being given by the 
local authorities, that a man who would not have a 
pension should have the preference. IVe hold that it 
tends to throw a burden upon the rates by shutting out 
men who have families to support, and taking on men 
who have already a fair means of subsistence. 

1489. That, however, is part of labour politics rather 
than any prejudice aaainst the Irish Constabulary, qua 
constables or qv-a their having been servants of the 
Government?— It has no reference to that at all. 

1490. Mr. Starkie. — Does that feeling extend to the 
whole of Ireland as well as to Dublin? — ^I would not 
say that, but I fancy it does to a large extent. 

1491. You do not think there is a prejudice against 
pensioners in the country owing to their having been 
policemen ? — I think in the country districts there 
IS a prejudice. 


1492. On account of the office the man held?— Very 
likely. 

1495. Mr. Holmes. — Taking the maximum pay of a 
man in the metal trade, that is 53s. 5d. per week, i want 
to know what are the deductions, other than 
the deduction for rent, which a worker is com- 
pelled to make from his pay in order to ensure 
provision for himself in case of sickness. I 
understand you to say Is. contribution to the union 
weekly, for which he gets certain benefits?— Yes, sir. 

1494. In addition to that, do the men subsetiW to 
benefit societies? — Yes. I don’t suppose tiiere is a 
workingman of any thrift or providence at all who is 
not a member of one or other of such friendly societies. 

14^. Does that secure medical attendance for himself 
and family? — In the great majority of cases it would. 

1496. \^aL would the contribution be weekly?— I 
think the average would be bd. or 8d. Some of the 
more highly-charged friendly societies manage to hand 
over what is known as a “ divide ’’ at 'Christinas— a sum 
of money that helps a man over the Christmas holidays, 
when most of the working-men are locked out and are 
not able to earn their full wages. 

1497. Would that include contributions to a bunsl 
club? — 'No, that might be another club altogether. 
There are friendly societies which undertake that- also, 
as well as trades unions. Members of a union generally 
get a mortality allowance. In the case of the iron foun- 
ders, the funeral allowance is £10 to the members. 

1498. Are there any other contributions he has to 
make besides contributions to the union and the benefit 
society? — Yes, in many trades, even in the aristocratic 
University Press, we have what is called a chapel, and 
there is .a father of the chapel. It is an old custom of 
the members, w’ho have to pay contributions for the 
up-keep of the society. One man is appointed for the 
purpose to look after the contributions of the members. 
This man does the work for the others, and the men 
by giving him their suhscriptions are saved from having 
to go to the society meetings for the purpose of 

in their contributions themselves. They ail pay the 
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moDer into the one fund, and it ia cawied by &is indi- 
duai That is another tax upon the members, but 
theT pav it for their own convenience. 

lV-9 ’ -ta regards continuity of employment, may we 
.esum" that an efficient, well-conducted man in any 
mav expect to look forward to being continuously 
emplcTed* when not incapacitated by ill-healthT-No, 
It in no trade can a man, no matter how capable he 
he’ look forward to anything greater than a fortnight’s 
emplormenc, and in some cases a week’s. 

1-00 But as a matter of practice liow would it work 
oot.7_T;7ell of course, it entirely depends upon the 
rolume of trade in a particular shop. There are many 
men who have been in one establishment all then lives 
trithdut being out of employment. 

1501. Take the case of the metal trade, with which 
Tou"arc dealing ?~It depends entirely upon the volume 
Jif trade in die concern where the individual is employed 
at the moment. 

1502- How long would a workman be, on an aver- 
-■Tfe out of emplovment owing to the state of trade. 
How many weeks in the year, on an average ^-Taking 
it all round, I should say a fortnight out of the year. 

1505. Enforetd idleness ?— Yes, sir, enforced, and 
hoHilays as well. , , v .n. x: ...i. *. 

1504. On an average what would be the time that a 
man would be incapacitated through sickness in the year 
and not able to go to work?— I should say the same. 


iSC5. Say a month off? — ^Yes. 

1505.i. At what age do men begin to draw full pay as 
artisans? Is it not after they have served thefr 
appteiiriceship? — In nearly all trades that I know they 
are entitled to go on full pay immediately their appren- 
ticeship is served. 

1-506. At what age? — At twenty-one years. 

1507. 'When is a man, owing to age, incapacitated, as 
1 rule, from giving full value for his wages, and there- 
fore an unsatisfactory workman? — 'Any time from fifty- 
fire rears of age. 

1508. When he ceases to be efficient as a workman 
owing to physical causes, can he be employed upon 
other work of a less remunerative character? — 'No, sir. 

150S. He has to go 1 — In some trades “ yes,” but that 
is only of recent growth. 

1510. Bmploymeni cannot be found for him at 
reduced wages if he is less efficient? — He must go on 
superannuation ; if he is not entitled to superannua- 
tion, there is nothing for him but the poorhouse, unless 
he has some member of his family to take care of him. 

1511. Does the artisan often supplement his weekly 
income by working overtime? — That, sir, rarely 
occurs. It is a practice that tlie general body of work- 
men are very much against. 

1512. We may assume that, as a rule, his regular 
wages are the wages during the normal working hours? 
— 108. 


1513. As regards holidays. A man cannot always 
work and remain an efficient workman. Do the men 
for their health take holidays? — Workmen, as a 
general rule, take very few holidays. Take the average 
workman, beyond the days popularly called Bank Holi- 
days, I very much doubt if he, a man with a family, 
can afford to take any others. 

1514. One of the witnesses before the Committee of 
1882 stated, in reply to a (Question, tJiat the artisan or 
tradesman has the advantage over a policeman, that he 
can increase his wages by his own industry arid over- 
time work, and by speculation? — Speculation is backing 
horses, I suppose. 

1515. Putting aside speculation, can he increase his 
wages to any extent by working on his own account 
liter hours? — No, sir, he cannot. In trades union 
circles the man who is a member of a trades union and 
seeks or takes work to his home after the ordinary 
days or week’s work, would he expelled. 

^16. To whab extent have the wages of the 
artism risen since 1882? — I could not answer you that 
specifically, but the returns of the Board of Trade show 
generally that they have risen somewhat. 

1517. Perhaps you could answer the question if I put 
if another question. In 1682 we were furnished 
f?,™? Mr. Joseph Meade, the builder, with the 
outing list of wages, namely, carpenters 6*. 8d. a day, 

ncklayers, stone-cutters, plasterers, slaters, the same, 
plumbers 36*. a week, painters 52s. 6o. Have these wages 
then? — ^I think there has been a rise in Uie 
Uu^ trade since then. I should say at the rale of 
pir cent. 


1518. But we may take it that the wages you fumieh 

in the Return are typical of all the trades I have just jfp, l, 
mentioned to you? — Yes, sir. Richardson. 

1519. Mr. Staukie. — As to the work done by tlie 
police and the artisan, what are -the average hours of 
work for the artisan? — Fifty-four hours. 

1520. Six days ? — Yes ; but tliere is a short day on 
Saturday, generally speaking. 

1521. At what hour do they commence work in the 
morning? — 6.30 in the building lines, 8 o’clock in the 
printing line. 

1522. What time do they cease ? — 5.30 in the building 
and 7 o’clock in the printing. 

1523. Is that continuous work? — It is continuous, 
except a break for dinner hour. 

1524. Is it physically of a severe character, generally 
speaking?— Yea. 

1525. CHjaHiLiX.— Continuous attention to work? — 

Yes, there is con.stiint overseeing. 1 ussuiiie you, genilu* 
men, have had sufficient experience to notice the constant 
hammering that goes on during building operations. 

Then, again, if you go into a printing-room, you will see 
the men at their cases uninterruptedly for five hours- 
before and five hours after dinner. 

1526. Mr. Holmes. — I suppose you would prefer 
patrolling in fine weatlier to that? — Yes. 

15^. Sir. SrAnKiE. — In the country districts painters 
and carpenters work only wlian tliey get a job ; there 
is not continuous employment? — No. 

1528. Is there any pension to, or provision for, the 
widows or children of artisans? — Speaking for my own 
trade, that is entirely a separate branch. There 
is an association which is kept up by a section of tlie 
total number of the printing trade in Dublin, called the 
Dublin Typographical Benevolent Fund. 

1529. Is that usual in other trades? — In a great many 
it is. 

1530. What is the naiure of the provision? — A. grant. 

1531. Any pension? — No. 

1532. What would be the extent of the grant?— It 
would 'depend upon the widow’s circumstances and the 
length of paying membership of the deceased husband. 

1533. What are the maximum and minimum 
amounts ? — £5 the maximum, and £2 the minimum 
grant when application is made by the widow. 

1534. Is it usual witli artisans to insure their lives 
in ordinary insurance offices? — Very rare, except as ^ 
provision with an Industrial Insurance Company like- 
the Royal Liver. 2d. a week, or '6d. or 8d. for the- 
whole family ia then given, and that provides just suffi- 
cient to decently inter a member. 

1'555. Is it customary for the wives of artisans tO' 
work at a trade independently of that of their hus- 
bands’ ? — ^In cases' wliere employment ia had, or the- 
husband no good, they do. 

1536. What class eff work do they generally do? — 

Tailoring, dressmaking, bookbinding, and such work. 

1537. During the time an artisan is idle, does he 
receive any allowance out of the benefit funds?— Not out 
of the benefit fund, but out of the trades union. 

15M. What does a man get when he is idle? — Unem- 
ployed iron founders get 9s. a week for the first thir- 
teen weeks. 

1539. f brtTU'M.t.v . — How do you check the cause of his- 
being idle. If a man says “ I am not going to work,” 
you don’t give him pay^ in that case? — No. He has to 
sign a declaration— it is not a sworn declaration — but 
he has to sign it, and that is tlie treasurer's receipt for 
the money; the man gets. The man is, say, employed 
in a certain employment this week, and that employ- 
ment dries up : well, he has to get a cettifica-be from the 
foreman of that job to say that the employment has 
dried up, and that he is not going to he kept on. Ha 
has himself to sign another document that he diligently 
looked for work and failed to get it, and these docu- 
ments are sent in. 

1540. If information came that he was standing at 
the comer of streets, or frequenting public-houses, you 
would quickly stop bis allowance? — Yes. 

IMl. The artisan gets no month’s holiday? — No, sir, 
and if be does take a holiday he has to pay for it. I 
take a week’s holiday next Friday, but I shall have to 
pay for it. 

1542. Mr. Holmes. — In the case of a general holiday 
like Good Friday, are Uie men not paid for it? — No, 
and not alone that, but they are in many cases locked 
out the next day to rest themselves. 

1643. As a rule amongst the artisan class, men are 
married 1 — Yes. 

1544. The large majority are married ?-^Tes. 
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1545. In the case of a man married with a large 

family, I suppose it is impossible for him to save for a 
rainy day, apart from the contribution he makes to the 
union?— Almost impossible, irrfeed, sir. , , 

1546. I suppose that in such centres as Belfast and 
Derry, where there are many mill hands, the wivm and 
children of artisans find employment m the mills t— 

That, of course, supplements the wages of the 

head of the family?— Tes. 

1548. I should imagine that the children of tM 

men are just as likely to get emiployment os the child- 
ren of the ordinary artisan?— I should say so. , 

1549. Mr. StakkH!. — Are the men in the various 
trades subject to physical injury?— Tes. The printing 

trade is a very unwholesome trade. -j 

1550. But I mean physical injury, from accident ( 

Yes there are numerous cases, and even smce the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act came into forw there 
have been numerous cases of accidents, and relief 
obtained under it. , ,,,••■ 

1551 Do many men die from the results of injuries 
• are there many deaths in the building trade, for in- 
stance ?— The propoiticm is not very large, I am happy 

Chaibman. — Would you consider £65 a year 
reffularly paid all the year round, medical attendance 
for self and family, a month’s holiday in the year, and 
the right to retire after twenty-five years service on 
three-fifths of the pay, or after twanty-nme yeara_ ser- 
vice on two-thirds— would you consider that that justi- 
fied the statement that such advantages are nothing 
like those of the ordinary tradesman?— £66 m actual 

Yes, with medical attendance 
family, paying rent of Is. per week, a months holiday, 
the right to retire without medical certsfiwte after 
twenty-five years’ service on three-fifths of his P»7'-~ 
There are very few artisans who are as well on as that. 


1654. Mr. Starkie. — D o artisans, as a rule, la? b? 
much money? — ^They carmot, sir. ‘ 

1555. Of course it largely depends on the iudi. 
vidualt— Yes, very largely ; and the family surround- 
ings ; but I know very few artisans who ate ahl« to 
put by very much, excepting such as might be put up 
for a holiday time or a rainy day. In England it is » 
practice largely carried out ; I am sorry it U not 
very largely carried out in Ireland. Factory operati?« 
and tradesmen are generally anxious to have a littls 

f ut by for a holiday. We all know what the Glasgoic 
'air is. In this country, I am sorry to say, this b 
not the case. 

1556. Chairmak. — T here is no trades union that 
gives a pension of £45 at anything like forty-five years 
of age? — No. 

1557. In England or Ireland? — No; the very mail, 
mum in the United Kingdom is IOj. s week, and that 
after a most extended membership. 

1658. Where they would never have an expectation 
of living beyond ten years at the very outside?— Yes. 

1559. Mr. Holmes. — Supposing a man in the metal 
trade, receiving the maximum of 33s. 5d., could feel 
assured that he would get a pension of two-thirds of 
his pay after twenty-nine years’ service, would he he 
content with a much smaller wage, when working, than 
33a. 5d. ? — Yes. 

1560. Do you suppose he would be content with 25 j. 
a week if, at the end of twenty-nine years he could get 
two-thirds? — Yes, I do ; of course, applying thst to 
the man embarking fresh in life, and not the man 
encumbered with a family. 

1561. Yes, that is what I mean? — 1 am sure he 
would. 

1652. Ceairmait. — ^W e are very much obliged to you, 
and I congratulate the Board of Trade on having such 
a good representative. 

Mr. Richardson. — Thank you, sir. 


County 

Inspector 

Leattiam. 


County Inspector 

1653. Cbairman.— Y ou Bxa County Inspector of 
Londonderry County and City? — ^Yes, sir. 

1564. Wlien did you join the Force?- On the 1st 

March, 1866. . t i j 9 

1565. Have you served in several parts of Itmana i 

I liave served in Donegal, Wexford, Cork, Down, 

Armagh, Antrim, Tipperary, and Londonderry. 

1566. We are very anxious to have your opinion as 

an expeiienoed county insnector on the various points 
which have been brought before us. You are aware 
that the police have signed memorials to the Inspector- 
General and to the Irish Government? — Yes; memo- 
rials went up from the City of Londonderry and from 
the county. . , ^ , 

1567. And one of the statements is that the cost of 
living has increased veiy mucli since 1883. Could you 
jusuiy that at all in any way, do you tliink?— I have 
gone into that very carefully. I have a list here of 
all the general necessaries of life, and there is scarcely 
any appreciable difference. I will hand you in this 
list. I have the rates for 1881 and 1901— a period of 
twenty years. There is scarcely any diSeience between 
theni except in rent and servants’ wages, and the price 
•of coal — and the latter is more or less a temporary 
increase. The price of coal has gone up pretty lively 
in the last two years or so. 

1568. Now it is going down a?ain? — ^It is going down 
a little. 

lo69. But as regards food you do not see any material 
increase? — I do not know that tliere is any increase; 
tliei'e is hardly any, in fact. The price of flour has 
gone down. This is the list (document handed in). 

1570. Has rent altered materially. The rent of the 
class of house the police occupy has gone up by about 
Is. a week since I went to Derry. 

1671. In Derry? — Yes. That is owing to the demand 
lor houses by the factory employees and the ship- 
building there. 

1672. Would that apply to the county or the city? — 
It applies more to the city. 

1573. In the county there would not be any matori-il 
difference? — I don’t ^ink there is any difference at all. 

1574. Could you tell us what the average of the mess 
books would be for single men? — Yes; I have that 
liere. The average messing for the city is £1 12«. lOd. 
a month, and the average messing for the county is 
£1 10s. lOcJ. It is only fair to the men to say that 


Leatham, examined. 

they consider that the “ skeleton ” of the mess— they 
call it the “ skeleton ” of the mess. That includes, ass 
rule, only breakfast and dinner. 

1576. Would it include bread?— Sometimos. 

1676. Is it the case, as a rule that bread is in the 

mess, or do they buy it separately ? — ^As a rule it is m 
the mess ; but I have seen stations in which it is 
not. The men, as a rule, are ve^ particular sbou; 
butter. Butter, as a rule, is not in the mess. 

1577. Do some of the men get presents of bread siiu 
butter and milk from tlieir relatives? — Not often. 

1578. Mr. STAaiUE.- The “skeleton” mess is whai 
every man agrees to take ? — Tes ; and then they pro- 
vide their supper separately. Some of the men tale 
tea and some do not. Independently of the ^ss some 
of the men provide rashers, cocoa, coffee, and butter. 

1679. Chairman.— W hat would the extras come tO: 
— I think about 15,?. or a £1 per month. _ 

1680. What would you say a single man linng m 
barracks could feed himself for, including exliss- - 
£1 12s. lOd. in the city, and a £1 a month for extras , 
that would be £2 12s. lOd. Well, I fancy that he 
would feed liiniself for, say £2 10s. 

1581. Then the lodging in the barracks : he 
a week for that?— He is liable to Is. a week deduct on. 

1562. That is the regular rule, is not i^is not mr 
amount always deducted— you say liable to d^ucti . 
— Yes : thst was crested by the last Comm^ioJJ- 

1583. That is tlie rule in England?— I 

noUiing more unpopular with the m^. They 
that deduction. It gives them a handle for an mag 
nary grievance, and it is very diflicnlt to audit tne 
broken parts of it . , T m.^an 

1584. You mean if they are ordered 

if they are transferred from one establishment 

another the broken part is a difficulty. , j j,H 

1686. And it irritates them a good deal, i 
believe it is worth collection. , 

1586. Now what would you put the value m 

cloUiing at Tiie clothing of a constable ^ 

pose, 1^ about £3 or £4 a year?-Do you mean u 
were a private individual. ,, gs. 

1587. Yes, if he had not '-"^Ster of faeb 

a week, or £5 4s. a year. That, as a 

is what the Government allow the pl»>*i , liggrence 

1588. I suppose there is a mrsldk 

in the character of tlie duty in the town a 
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. T ! 1—Tliere is, sir. There is a great deal par 

=™“ ■” .'t the rural ataiiou. of the Co DerrJ-in m 

of routine J j ^uty. In the city there is the 16 

..eeping up w occasion of party excite- sergt 

S. £dl n‘“»vere. I have knowu uteu to awa, 

« d”j i» Londonderry i. 6i to 7 able 

in the county about six hours?— Tes. 

A ^theT set any dlowance for over eight hours 
1591- ^ney g or anphing of that serg 

r.-T «S”e°%« S “S, o“ ^r^rlof thins ti.n 
Kind i— '' hvf* ^ 7, « ,,,,„rs they get Is. a man, and f 
“^"'l ^nTtabtf Ttan, if they are ab- 1 

the head f”“T “i" the men gel 1>. 6d„ and the «eri 

iSd omelible la- I fancy they ate looking for a.^ 

bon and the twelfth la not the 
'T^'' ‘be twelve » 
’'TS 4 °IS City la ft.m 6 to 

1» 

The first m 

¥trSgh t" n! md llie’ “xt lot at 

^\sgl ■ The men who went on from 6 to 9 are dismissed a 
at 9 o’clock, after inspection at the, station?- Their 
Lty is over at 9. They attend general papde at 10.30. A. 
1596. Although they have only been dismissed at 9 

° long would that keep them ?-Ten minute 
or fifteen ; they ]ust put in an appearance to show that m 

^*'l 698 ^Ts^that in your hands, or is it an order!— It ti 

** 15 ^"”s\hat *"tlie case in every station?— Parade - 

tlSiout S country.is at 9 o-fck ; but there is o 
an excepticn iu Derry ; it is 10 .^ there. ^ 

1600. Might that be raodifi^ in any J 

ever cause dissatisfaction? — ^No; I never heard ay i 

i, at 6.40 for the 6 p'doek reliefs 
Yes; what we call the night men coming off at b in i 
the morning parade at 5 in the afternoon. They sleep i 
all the time. They do that turn once a > * 

dees not come oftener. They never growl about then 

"'lOol^ Are there any suggestions you could make te 
us. from your own personal observations, as to pay or 
the classes?— I often think there should be a badge of 
merit. I understand tliat there is one in some other 
f<.rce8, and I think it might do some good here, though 
perhaps it is not for me to mention. 

1603. Please do?— Well, say about £1,M0 a year 

would be well spent in providing a badge of merit for 
the men of good conduct. ^ 

1604. For service?— No; I would start it at seven 

vears’ service. , 

1605. For work ?— Yes ; for good police work. 

1606. And divide it among different rai^s. i sup- 

pose — liood constable, sergeant, and constable i i es , 
say Is. a week. . , , 

1607. Well, what about classes ?— I think, as regaros 

the maximum pay of the constable, in the English 
police they arrive at that at about fifteen years Mr- 
vice ; our own men go on to twenty. I fancy they 
would consider it a boon to get at the maximum before 
twenty years’ service. , 

1608. But if the maximum was given at fifteen years 
service what would you hold out between fifteen and 
twenty-five?— Of course, they would look for promotion. 
Men are thinking of it earlier than fifteen years. 

1609. Ton would recommend that the maximum 
should be attained at an earlier service?— Tes, exactly 

1610. SixteMi years, or something of that sort ?— -Tes. 

1611. Is there any other su^estion? — Then I think 
there is too little of an increase between constable ana 
what we call the non-commissioned rank. 

1612. Sergeant? — ^Yes. 

1613. And acting sergeant? — Tes; there is only 1*- 
a week iifforence between him and the first grade, and 
2s. between him and the sergeant of four years. 

1614. Would yon make that difference by increasing 
the pay of the sergeant? — ^Tes, I would do that. 

1615. Then there are three grades of head constable? 
--Tes ; under three years, three to six, and over six 


years. I tvould do away with the third grade to load tart 1»1. 
importance to the rank. , , „ Ctnnty 

1616. Do you see any objection to the grade inspector 

sergeant ?— The men say they would like to see it done Leatbam. 

“T61?'!' Wiiat is your opinion ?-It is 

able: it is a probationary rank. We look “lat m 

a year of trial to see if they have any aptitude for com 

”^16ia And then to revert to the ranks from 
sergeant __would not be sudi a degradation as a reauc- 

1619. And you consider it indispensable !— Tea. 

1628 Is the difference between constable and acting 
sergeant sufficient ?-Well, he gets his promotion, and 
as a matter of fact, is very seldom reducecL 

1621. Tou would not recommend any change as to 
the pay or condition of acting sergeant?— I 

1622. And you would abolish the lower grade of head 
c»ii.toU.l— Tea, there is » diffetenee of 4a. » week 
between sergeant and head constable, niid then he goes 
up l>v 2s. 6<k ; th^ might right off make it 6s. 6d. it 
might tend to prevent men leaving under twenty-h^e 

^ 16^. Wliv do they leave so quickly?— ^ey get 
30-5Oths of their pay and they go to get civil employ- 

^*1624. Wliv do they not stay on for the rest of the 
period?— Well, a great meny of the men who can get 
i shop or some land leave after twenty-five years. 

1625. Do you find many of the men able to save? 

An unmarried man, if very caretol, is able to save. 

1626. What would he save? — I could not say. 

1627. 3i. or 4s. a week?-He might. 

1 1628. But the married man does not save <— un, tne 

; married man does not save at all. , . . v 

16M. Are vou aware that it is mentioned m the peti- 

t tion that there have been many cases in W®: 

cesse. hw. been matiloted 

e —There has been no instance of it in the City or County 

* °*i^!^in your former stations were there!— I _never 

t knew an instance of it. I have seen it reported in the 
y papers, but I never knew an instance in my own per- 

- in the petition "Tour P^'^ijionera 

n regret to have to refer to the fact that in recent years 
p a great number of members m the rank of 7®“'^ P®^'’ 
it tioners have become embarrassed, and have been brought 
ii into courts of law for small debts, which, owing to € e 
altered condition of the times, they have been unable 
to to meet as they wished ; m conaeq^uence of ^be 

or character of the Force f®' J«®P;®®'^^bihty, hon^y of 
of dealing, and independence has become impair^, and 
er they have been unable to uphold it and unable to com- 
?h ply with the regulations." . 

^ F632. Is Uiab borne out by your own personal eipen- 

,ar ence? I have known no instances of it in .Uerty. i 

’or have had several instances of tradesmen .^® 

and I have sent the letters to the men and asked them 
en to clear off the debt as soon as they , 

1633. My. Starkib.— Is that usually the case of a 
sin^ or a married man?— UsuaUy a single man, and 

s’; ^Tou don’t know any cases 

in which policemen liave been brought ®®“^. 
rds small debte?— No cases occurred since I went there 

ter- the pension, would you favour w wito 

bey youTviews' on that?— I think it would ^ a go^ 
lore service and the men alike Jem to 

, stay on to thirty years by P®“X-nine 

are’ 1636-8 It is increased now?— Up to twenty rune 
pd yearTit is increased, but it ceases to increase after 
loa. twerty-itme. ^ou do not think ». oonld h.To 

■nm , igte i» «.i, oonnt,, th.n ^EngW ™d 

nttJ Kcottod— two-thiias is Uio mori gtent— Tt», bnt I 
Sk“i yon could indue, tho ».n to .t»y on it teuld 
T“- b. i”uit«eou.. Ii the men go out .t t».nty-6v. 
liink aer^e you are paying in their place raw recruits, 

and are of very little use to us for the first three years. 

1640. But don’t you think that that could be met m 
another way by requiring an age limit m the event of 

’ ou? re^Mnmending increase in the pay of the Force ? 

and Yes at the same time we ore losing at present very 

Bodd men at twenty-five years’ servicemen about 
ising forty-four years of age, in the prime of life. 

1641. Supposing the pay of the sergeants was slightly 
able? increased, we might make it a condition tha-t any person 
r six promoted to the rank of sergeant and availing himse). 
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of the higher pay, might he required to remain on to 
fifty years in the absence of a medical certificate? — 
Yes, that would bring them to thirty re.ars. 

1642. Are you aware that in some of the police forces 
in Eaigknd and Scotland an age limit is required? — ^No, 
I was not. 

1643. CiLiiBMuK.— There is a difference between 
twenty-five and twenty-nine xears — £42 2s. Sfi. and 
£46 15.«. ?— Yes, they increase annually one-fiftieth. 

1644. You don’t think that induces them to stop? — 
It induces a good many to stop to twenty-nine, but I 
would be inclined to keep them longer. 

1645. I aupijose the Royal Irish Constabulary do not 
enjoy leas consideration now than they did before? — I 
think tliey are very popular. I am only talking now 
of tile City and County of Derry. I tliink they were 
never more popular. 

1646. I>o pensioners have much difficultly in getting 
employment? — As regards that, in the City of Derry 
at the last two municipal elections the candidates had 
to pledge themselves not to give employment to pen- 
sionei-s under the Corporation. 

1647. But that was not because of the unpopularity 
of the Crmstahulary, I take it, but by reason of the 
trades union obligations? — It was rather the reverse 
of unpopularity, because pensioners are sought for for 
positions of trust and responsibility, and the electors 
argued ihat they competed too successfully in the labour 
market, luiving regard to the fact that the Government 
had provided pensions for them. 

1648. It was not at all by reason of their unpopu- 
larity, hut by reason of their too successful competi- 
tion? — That is so in Derry. 

1649. I think you have eighty-five pensioners in the 
sub-district of Derry? — Yes. 

1649a. Of tliese eight are in business as farmers or 
shoi)keepei-s, thirty-six arc otherwise employed, and 
forty-one are unemployed. I suppose the unemployed 
would be considerably over sixty years of age? — Yes. A 
good many of these men are from seventy-five to eighty 
years of age. 

1650. Well, they could not expect to get anything 
to do? — No. 

1651. A good many of the unemployed would be over 
sixty? — Yes. 

1^2. Have you anythii^ to suggest as to the con- 
stable beyond the hastening of the maximum pay? — 
The lodging allowance for the married men was, I 
tliink, what gave rise to the occasion for this Commis- 
sion. 

1650. And curiously enough we have heard nothing 
about it? — Tliey began to talk about the lodging allow- 
ance in 'Belfast and in Derry, tlien they saw -diat a good 
many English police forces had their pay revised 
recently. Married men living out get £5 4s. for lodg- 
ing. viz., £2 12s. per annum, and the deduction of 
£2 12s. ceases. 

1654. Do they want more than that? — Yes, in Derry 
they pay £15 a year. 

Mr, Starkib. — ^F rom s list of rents paid, furnished 
to the Committee, I see that there are seven constables 
in I/onclonderry paying 6s. 6d. a week, five 7s., one 
7s. 6(1., one 8s. 6d., and one 9s. 6d. Do you think 
these are all in the city ? — Yes, in the city ; the average 
of the rents paid in the city is about £15 a year, and the 
average of the county stations about £10, except Castle- 
rock and Portstewart, which are seaside stations, and a 
married man there pays £15. 

1656. Ohaiumax. — la tliere much competition in join- 
the Constabula^ now? — ^Yes, we are recruiting in 
Derry from the small farmers’ sons. If a small farmer 
has two or three sons, one of them is pretty certain 
to get into the Fowe. 

1656. Is the class of man as good as he was? — 1 
believe lie is. I have here an example of the coat of a 
married man’s family for each station. We have twenty- 
six stations in the city and county. In two of these 
etations I am not able to locate maixied men, owing to 
there being no houses nor lodgings. They are road-side 
Btations. Tlien I have twent--four stations, and I have 
examples, one from each. 

1657. Kindly read the total ? — It shows how their pay 
is distributed. I take the case of Acting Sergeant 
Cfliarles Doherty, stationed at one of the city stations. 
Bishop-street. He has six of a family, including him- 
self and his wife, and his net pay, boob and lodging 
allowance, inelnding Derry allowance, — an allowance of 
£5 4s. a year — amounts to £80 14s. 3d. 

1658. That is his income?— Yes, and he has it divided 
into necessaries of life, rent, clothing, boots, education, 
and sundries. Necessaries of life are put down at £48, 


rent £18, clothing and boots for himself ^nA 
four Chilton £19 lOn r„r cdccatSl „,"f, ’5^' “I 
there is 4s. a year, sundries £1 a rear 
to £76 14s. There are twenty-fouJ example? 
m different siz^ families. ^ 

1659. Would that he a fair averaee— wnnU 
children be the average number?— Hew's a man 
has nine children, Philip Doherty, constable at Mnt 
herafelt, man and wife and nine children. In his 
there is boot and lodging allowance. Necessaries 
life come to £46, rent £10 4s., clothing and boots f.^ 
himself and wife and nine children £14, and sundries 7» 

1660. How much does the total come to?— It iuu=t 
be wrong, as it would amount to £70 Us. He sav« 
Is. 10</. 

1661. Mr. HoLiiES. — Are these figures relkbk?— I 
think they are. You will find the district inspector's 
reports attached. 

1'662. When you made a suggestion just now in repiv 
to the Chairman, that the constable should reacii bis 
maximum at an earlier period than twenty yer.ts, liare 
you considered the large proportion of sergeants in this 
country as compared witli England. We are informtd 
that nearly every man here who is an efficisut con- 
stable can expect to rise to the rank of sergeant at 
29s. a week. A large proportion of constables can 
attain that rank, wherea.s in England, .as we umUr- 
atand, owing to fclie small number of serge.aiils com- 
pared with constables, a great many constables, no 
matter how efficient, can never expect to rise to the 
rank of sergeant, and tlierefore a constable's maximum 
pay represents the liigliest pay to wfaidi they can attain. 
Have you considered that? — No, but I have looked into- 
the rates of piay, and I find that in a good many police 
forces in England they arrive at the maxiiniim’ pay in. 
twelve years, and in the majority of forces, fifteen years. 

1663. Do not many constables become sergeants 
before fifteen years ? — Competition men do, but latterly, 
seniority men, or hard-working men, do not get promo- 
tion until eighteen or twenty years’ service. 

1664. As to what you said of tlie "skeleton" of the 
mess, which includes only breakfast and dinner, and 
does not irujTude butter, eggs, or cocoa or coffee, do you 
nob tliink that if the men were less particular and could 
agree among themselves as to a uniformity in diet, that 
they could live cheaper ? — I am sure they could. Some of 
them have different tastes ; some want tea and butter, 
and some want eggs. 

1665. In other words they are too dainty ? — ^tes. 

1666. If there was any combination among tiie men, 
say in a city like Derry, do you think they could get. 
their food cheaper? — I think so ; but, as regards each 
individual himself, it is more or less a family anange- 
nient. 

1667. Is there anytiiing to prevent the police inDerry 
uniting among bhemselves, to give large orders, with s 
view to getting things at a cheaper rate than at pre- 
sent? — They tried a co-operative store there among the 
men themselves, but it was not a success. Is that what 
you mean. 

1668. I mean combination for the purpose of geWni? 
articles of food at a cheaper rate than the individual 
can get them? — ^They tried this co-operative stare. 
was a sort of small Junior Army and Navy Store. It 
was not a success. I may say they are not very enter- 
prising. I am sure they could go to the butcher a, for 
example, and make good terms witli one of them. 

1669. Or to other tradesmen? — Yes. , . , .j. 

1670. ilr. SxAKKiE.— Is the messing conducted with 
economy ? — A mess-man is told off every month, and he 
is experienced after a few years, and, of course, it is- 
their interest to be as economical as they can. 

1671. Do you tliink an effort is made to be so?— Yes, 
I think so ; in Derry it is one man who always maxes 
these purchases. 

1672. You recommend a merit badge after seven 

years’ service? — Yes. , 

1673. -WoiiH jo» not oonaidei 

service the chance of promotion be a 

incitement to zeal and efficiency ?-Well, I think 
merit badge would work most usefully. . 

1674. Suppose a merit badge was given ^ ^ 
man at twenty years service, who hod n 
promotion, as a sort of good sen-ice pay t-x ‘i'' 
know that it would work so beneficially. 

1675. You think it would be for 

public service to give a man of seven years merit pay 
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_I hare an instance in my mind of a man in Derry 
£■ present. - He is a young constable, and 1 would back 
him against any dete’ctire in Scotland Yard. 
lf>76 What service has he?— Seren years. 

1p 77. Has he not a chance of going up for the "P” 
Pst examination? — ^He would no more pass the “P” 
•:'s: examination than eat the Civil Service Commis- 
c*''n-rs hut he is an excellent and clever detective. 
T'i!t' is the sort of man we should hare something of 

*"^l 678 .”what qualifications would you require for the 
obtaining of merit pay ?— Pre-eminently good police ser- 

^**1679- Would you give it to a pre-eminently good 
policeman, who was at the same time qualified to go 
in for the competitive examination for promotion? — I 
would, and let him lose it on promotion, the same as 
8 s^<o.id class district inspector drops his good seiwice 
pay on going on to the first class. 

i680. As to promotion, would three men out of four 
have a fair certainty of promotion? — About tliat. 

-1681. ilr. Holsies. — T hat is from the rank of con- 
stable to sergeant? — Yes. 

1682. ill'. Staekie. — The memorials refer to the 
subject of allowances ; but the witnesses have not 
touched on the question. Do you think that the allow- 
anci-s f.re sufficient for the purposes for whicli tlrey are 
oiven?— I don’t think they are. Take the case of a 
L-ad constable on 4s. 6d. a night. It costs him more. 

1685. ilr. Holmes. — Is tliat the case in Derry? — 
Yes. 

1684. Mr. Starkie. — What about the sergeants and 
constables ? — 3s. 6d. That gives him supper, bed, and 
breakfast ; but it won’t give him dinner. 

1685. Mr, Holmes. — Does the 3s. bd. covet the 
twenty-four hours? — ^Yes. Then as regards the allow- 
ances for eight hours’ and twelve hours’ absence, it 
would be less complicated if there was one period of 
eight hours. 

1686. Mr. Starkie. — What allowance would you sug- 
gest for eight hours ?— Say for the head constable, who 
gets Is. ud. at present, 2s. The sergeant and the constable 
get Is. 6(1. for twelve hours. I would give them that 
for eight hours, and nothing over the eight hours. 
There is a tendency, when the period comes up to 11^ 
bouts — I don’t say many men do it — to dawede, or to 
wait for the completion of the twelve hours. 

1687. Would not that apply, hut in a lesser degree, 
to the eight hours’ absence i — ^No, because they are out, 
as a rule, nine or ten hours at fairs and markets, and 
30 on. 

1688. Mr. HoLafES. — As to the 4s. 6d. for a head 
constable and 3s. 6<?. for a sergeant and a constable, are 
rou satisfied that tliis allowance is not found in prac- 
tice to be sufficient? — I am. I have made very careful 
inquiry about that. 

1683. I understand that during the Queen’s visit last 
year, when a large number of the R.I.C. were brought 
to Dublin, provision was made to board and lodge 
them for this allowance, and that there was no diffi- 
culty in getting persons to lodge and feed them for this 
amount. Now if it could be done in Dublin one 
would think it could be done in a country town? — ^But 


there is not the same competition in a country town. 
There might be only one person able to put them up. 

1690. Mr. Starkie. — What class of house would a 
head constable stay in in Deny?— A respectable public- 
house. 

1691. Some of the witnesses complained of the num- 
ber of Acts of Parliament, and the amount of police 
duties they have to learn. Do you think there is any 
foundation for those complaints? — I don’t think there 
is. There is an excellent Constabulary Bfanual. No- 
tliing could be better, and if they know that they know 
all they require. 

1692. Is not a knowledge of these Acts of Parliament 
necessary in order to enable them to properly dischai^ 
their duties? — Yes, unless they want to get into snares 
and pitfalls every day. In the matter of clothing I 
have made a note. The men have to pay extra for 
making up their uniforms. For instance, a head con- 
stable gets lO.s. 6d. for making up a braided tunic, and 
it costs him 15s. He gets 16s. 6d. for the tunic and for 
two pairs of trousers. They should. I think, get 15s. 
and 8s. Sergeants and constables get 5s. 6d. for mak- 
ing up a tunic, and 4^. for two pairs of trousers, that 
is 9s. 6d., and it costs him 15s. 

1693. Are those prices general throughout the coun- 
try? — Yes. There is nO exa^eration ^out that. 

1694. Mr. Holmes. — Ana not merely confined to 
Derry? — No, sir. I have made careful inquiry. The 
head constable’s tunic requires extra braid, and it is 
an expensive thing to make up. 

1695. Mr. Starkie. — Do you consider that in ordi- 
nary times, outside periods of excitement, the duty of 
the police is harassing and wearing ?— It is not- I 
don't think it is a bit narder than suits their liealth. 

1696. What is the average length of patrols in the 
rural districts? — In the sub-districts the barracks are 
pretty well centred in a radius of about six miles. 

1697. And the duration? — About three hours. 

1j698. Mr. Holmes. — I suppose you consider that a 

policeman’s duty in a purely rural district is light? — I 
do, sir. 

1699. And that the patrol duty is nothing moi-e than 
walking exemise? — Quit© so. 

1700. Do you know anything of the nature of the 
police duties in English borougSs or counties ? — No, sir. 
The duty in Derry, I may say, is sometimes very severe. 

1701. Chairman. — During anniversaries? — Yes, and 
I must say this, that the Derry City men are the most 
willing men I ever met. On a night the men tumble 
out of bed without the slightest grumble, and stand 
for eight or ten hours on duty. 

1702. You think the uniforms should be made at the 
public cost? — I think the men should not be out of 
pocket by them. 

1703. What would you say would be a reasonable 
allowance for making them up? — I think 15s. for the 
head constable’s tunic. It could not be made at less. 
It is rather heavily braided. The sergeants get their 
clothing made up for 16s., that is the tunic and two 
pairs of trousers, and they are allowed 9s. 6d. They 
should be allowed 15s. 

1704. Tliis should be done at the public cost ? — ^Yes. 

1705. Well, about the constable? — Tlie same in his 
case. 


Constable Patrick 

1706. Chairman. — Where do you come from? — 'Co. 
Clare, sir. 

1707. 'Whom, do you represent? — ^The constables of 
Clare County. 

1708. How long have you been in the Force? — Nine- 
teen years and ten months. 

1709. How edd aie you? — I am about thirty-eight 
years of age, sir. 

1710. You joined at nineteen? — ISJ. 

you the son of a policeman ? — No, sir. 
Married man or single? — Single man, sir. 

1715. You are getting on to your maximum rate of 

8®^ it two months? — Yes.. 

1714. 27s. a week ? — Tes; 

1716. Have you been examined for promotion? — I 
am a reduced sergeant. 

yearn years were you a sergeant? — 5^ 
much service? — Twelve years. I 

passed in the P list 

1718. Then it was two or three years ago that you 
were reduced ?-Thst is J 

719. What do you wi’sh to represent on behalf of 


Flynn, examined. 

the constables of Clare? — I represent the married and 
single constables. 

1720. WeU, take the single first? — They ask for a 
substantial increase of pay and pensions. 

1721. Why? — They ground their statement on the 
fact that the scale of pay at present is inadequate to 
support them, and particularly the married men. They 
wei-e not satisfied with the scale of pay arranged by tlie 
Commission of 1882. It did not give satisfaction. 
Tlie standard of living has materially increased in 
every class of society, and, also, every das of wage- 
eamers receive more wages than were paid at the 
period of the 1882 Commission, and their position 
has been very materially improved, both as i^atds 
food, clothing, and the increased cost of living gener- 
ally. 

1722. The inci-eased cost of living? — They don’t base 
it so much on the increased cost of living. The pur- 
chasing power of money has to some extent decreased, 
not from tlie increase of prices, but people live up to a 
higher standard, and the food used twenty years ago 
would not do us now. Food is better, clothes 
better, and houses are oecier. 


3ravll, I90t. 
County 
Inspector 
Lcatbam. 
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1723. Ireland is more prosperous ?— Yes. Tilings 
have improveu. 1 have statements trom an employei 
of labour in Ennis on the subject. 

1724 You don't base anything on the increased cost 
of living?— No; tliey claim that they perform certain 
duties, and they ask pay equal to tiie average; — 

1725. You told us that you don t go on the increase.! 

cost of living? — No, sir. , , , c to tu...... 

1726. But the iiicieased standard of comfort <— ineie 
is some small increase in some articles ; coal, for in- 

Well, that is coming down now ; but you do 
not base your claim on that?— No. 

1728 You base it on the increased standard o! 
living?— Yes. In the case of a policeman he muse 
maintain a certain standard of respectability. He is 
bound uv the regulations to try to maintain his posi- 
tion, and the married man is not able, on the pi'^.nt 
scale of pay, to maintain his family, aud support them 
up to tJiat standard. The children must wear tettjr 
clothes, and they must attend sciiool ; and then house 
rent has increascii. Since 1882 all tlie wage-earning 
classes have had their hours of labour, in most cmos, 
diminished. As far as the police are concerned iheir 
hours have increased. 

1729. They have not increased, have theyr — les, me 
averswe duty has increased. 

1730. When did you join?- When I joined tliere was 
no fixed amount of duty. 

1731. But of your own knowledge, what was the aver- 

age amount of duty?— One turn of duty was the 
average. I joined in 1881. The Land League agiU- 
tion was beginning, and it lasted for some years, and 
in some districts it was severer than in others, ihe 
average duty then was one turn. About the year 1883 
they began to fix a scale of duty. . 

1732. What was the turn of duty?— For about tlie 

last ten or twelve yearn it has increased. , 

1732a. What was your turn of duty? — ^A minimum 
averse of at least six hours must be performed daily 
by the men. 

1735. In 1882?— No, now. 

1734. But in 1882 what was it?— Three or four hours. 

1735. Only three hours in 1882?— That is so, sit. 

1736. Mr. SxAUKiE.— Wliat county were you in in 

1882 ?— iCounty Mayo. , , . • 

1737. CnAiBUAX. — You only did three hours duty in 
1882? — One turn I di<l, it might be 3^ or four hours,- 

1738. 5Iayo was an a^tafced county ?— I am referring 
to the time' that the disturbances commenced. 

17^. Mr. Si’AiiKiE.— 'But they commenced before 
that? — When a sub-district was not afiected :he severer 
duty did nob extend to it. Severe duty was not univer- 
sal. If a sub-district was disturbed, or a portion of the 
county, the duty was more or less severe, but that 
rested more or less with the man in charge of the 
station. A quiet district was not affected. When I 
joined the average duty was about three or four hours, 
never more, each day, except for the man doing barrack 
orderly. It is now severer at least in inost parts of 
Ireland, except in some very quiet sub-districts. Six 
hours’ duty is the least that will be taken. 

1740. CuAiniiAN. — ^Your station was in Mayo? — Yes, 
8U‘, in BelmuUet. 

1741. Mr. Stakeib. — ^A a regards the duty in 1881 and 


in the County of Cork, to my own knowledge, the 
men were frequently out at night patrolling 
fur five, six, seven, eight, or nine hours. Is 
it possible that the duty in Cork and in Mayo 
could have varied to such an extent? — I was 
coming to that, sir. When any exceptional dis- 
turbance took place tlie duty was unlimited, and patrols 
were out perhaps seven or eight hours, but that was 
not the general system. Whether a county is peaceful 
now or nob the minimum time must be kept up. 

1742. Was not Mayo disturbed in 1082? — ^It was in 
somo parts, but I happened not to be in a disturbed 
part. 

1743. When you did ‘liree hours' duty in Belmullet, 
had you nothing -else to do? — Nothing, except to read 
the " Manual ’’ or do something of that kind. 

1744. Did you do no duty at night, after the three 
hours’ day duly? — That included day arid night. In 
the year 1884, Mr. Cameron was in the North Biding of 
Mayo. He came as assistant county imspector. The 
du^ then had gone up to six hours, and he reduced 
it to on average of four in his district of Mayo. He 
wrote that in the inspection book of the station, and 
•t can be verified. 

1745. Before Mr. Cameron came, was there a county 
'nspector for the North Biding of Mayo? — No, the 
county was then divided into the two ridings. 


1746. Was not that on account of the disturbed sta-e 
of the county ? — Y'es. 

1747. .-Vnd during those disturbed times you wtij. 
only doing four hoiii-s’ duty in the twenty-four hour«’ 
—Yes, that was the daily duty. If any crime turned ua 
in any part of the county, we had to do extra dutr 
There was no average then for the county such as th«e 
is at the present time. Then we have numerous 

of Parliament to enforce that came into operation sinn 
then, the Explosives Substances Act of 1883, the IUn 
cliandise Marks Acts, the Cruelty to Children .-Vet ^ 

1748. Chairman. — You have not much to do with th- 
Merchandise hlarks Act in County Clare ? — So, but iu 
some places they have a lot to do with it. 

1749. Where are you stationed ? — In a hut at Glen- 
roe. Then there is the Injured Animals Act, the 
Boilers Explosive Act, Summary Jurisdiction ove.- 
Cliildren, Criminal Law Atiieudment Act. 

1750. You have nothing to do with the Criminal Latt- 
Amendment Act? — We have to study and learn it. 

1751-2. Yes, like everybody else, it does not put 
any extra duty on you ? — It imposes additional duty in 
the way of learning it. I will give you my own average 
duty performed during the four montlis, vis,, Januari-, 
February, March, and April. 

1753. That is your out-door duty 1 — Yes, six and seven 
liours of a daily average for 28 days—January an! 
February March A[ ril SJS, iuid in adcliiion t» 
tliat I allowed two hours each day for daily drill, 
school, cleaning up arms and appointments, and that 
is as severe as out-door duly. 

1764. Chaiemax. — You do not do much drill in a 
hut? — We have to study it, a few minutes every morn- 
ing. 

1765. Are you in charge of the hut? — Yes. 

1756. How many men? — Three men and myself. 

1757. All single ? — Yes. 

1758. Mr. Starkie. — What do you do in the seven 
hours’ duty? — Patrol, and a man is getting protection 
by the patrol. 

1759. Is that at night? — Night and day. 

1760. How far is the place from the hut?— 2^ miles. 

1761. You have to go there and back? — Yes, we have 
to turn up there by day or night. 

1762. Chi.AiiiMAN. — What are your expenses?— I have 
here the estimate of my own expenses tor the month of 
January. My not pay annually is £65 9s. 8d, For ihe 
montli of January the general mess amounted to £l 
16s. 2d. We had no seiwant that month, and I aUaMivd 
5s. for that, clothes, washing, &o.,5i<., eggs, 5s., cocoa 
Of coffee as a substitute for beer for dinner 2s M-. 
supper at night 2s. Id. 

1763. How much altogether? — £2 I8s. lid. 

a moderate estimate. Some men consume more. They 
take buer and are move extravagant in meat than I am. 

1764. £35 7«. is for food ?— Yes. Then the average 

cost of boots per annum, two pairs of boots £2 Ife. 
cycle shoes 7s., u-paii-s lls-, sliirts and drawers £1 10s., 
plain clothes £2 10s., an outfit of clothes every three 
years £9. , ,, 

1765. You would get it for that sum at one <d tie 
great London tailors? — I mean sji outfit with shuts, 
plain clothes, boots, and drawers. 

1766. But w© had this n moment ago?— les. ‘or 
ordinary wear, but this is plain clothes, outfit, am 
shirt— a white shirt, for going away. I would make 
nut that at £9. Then thei-e are bicycle repairs i-2 ws. 

1 purchased two bicycles since 1893. ... , 

1767. But.that is for your amusement ?— No, 

Cycling is encouraged among the police i” 

Clare. „ 

1768. Mr. Starkie.— You receive an allowance loi 
cycling on duty ?— Yes, but over and above that, tne 
cost of cycling is £2 10a. to me. 

1769. What amount have you received for cysi'“S °“ 

duty, say, in twelve months? — I have receiv^ wame 
for three or four years hardly, since the 
peaceable, except when I go on a message. > 

must have the bicycle all the same. I am a r gis 
cyclist, and I must be ready for an emergency. ^ 

1770. Chairman.— What are your other expe^es^ 

Watch, clock, and repairs 7s. 6d. annually, stoca 
6s. 9rf., stamps, stationery, and pipes, 5s. ^ 

1771. But you don't mPP™' ° S«e 

going to pay for your pipes? — 

Loh a habit tliat it is nA-ded as a uscessdy by a 


I County 


such a habit tliat it is regarded a 

Hoimes.— W hat is your 
lure?- £60 19s. 6d. That includes an allowan 
going on leave. 
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1773 How much do vou allow for t-hat,?— £8 a rear 
between paring espenses and the cost of a substitute. 
°\t 74. That includes leave?— les, and 

‘-hen a' sum of money sent home £3. ' 

“■ 1775 ilr. SiiJJKiE.— Has a man going on leave to 
, -ul,.titute’— Almost always. He has to pay the 
oxpensos of a car to and from the station and 3s. 6d. 

suppose that that is only in special cases?— 
Vn. it is universal. 

" 1777. CnAinauy.— Tiliat are your total expenses— 

^”ll^^_ind your total income? — £65 9s. 8d. Then I 
put down £4’l0s. 2d. for contingencies and hospitality 

‘^1^9°'well what is it that you want? — The married 
men of tie Countv Clare say that their expenditure 
exceeds income. Onlr one representative could oo-ine 
from the County Clare, aiul he has to represent both 

What about the married men?— *I have a list 
of statements from them. Twenty-five of them hare 
scheduled statements of estimated income and espendi- 
lure. I will hand in the statements. Here is a c^e 
in Ennis, of a constable whose net annual pay is £7i 
14i. IIW., ““4 his annual expenditure is £100 Oa. lid., 
leaving a balance due of £23 6s. 9^d. 

1781, £28 on the wrong side?— Yes. 

1782. Where does if come from? — He has received 
monev'from three of his wife's sisters, who are in jSew 
York ' for years past. He has a wife and seven children. 

17®. Mr. Holmes. — Of course if he has an income 
from other sources he is entitled to spend it?— (But 
there are many men who have not any other inco me. 
Here is the ease of a sergeant whose net income is £78 
6 j. 8d., and whose expenditure for the year was £1'08 
11s. 8d., or £M in excess of what he earned. 

1784 Chaibman. — ^W here did the balance come from? 
—He ^ites hero that his wife’s dowry and a legacy 
left to her a few years ago kept his head above water 
for a good while, but he was, he regretted to say, now 

in a fuancially crippled condition. 

1785. Give the items which make up the ilUBf — 

For food— bread £1, tea 8s. td., cocoa Is. 6d., sugar 
(Zh stones), oil, caudles, and soap 4s. 6d., butter, 12 
Iba., 12.^., milk O.t. 6tf., potatoes, 20 stone, 8s. 4<?., 
turf, two small loads, 10s, vegetables 2s. 6d., eggs Ss., 
beef and mutton 18s., bacon 10s., mustard, pepper, and 
salt Is. bd., and oatmeal 2s. 3d.— total expenditure for 
the month of January for food, £5 19s, 7d. Mulbply 
that by twelve and you get £71 ISs. for food. Then 
there is the cost of ck'thing and boots. Boots for the 
year, two pairs, cost £2 10s., and there is the cost of 
clothing for his wife. ^ „ 

1786. Mr. Holmes. — B utheliashiswifesdowrytofall 

Stabkie.— Is he accommodated in. bar- 

1788. Chuumax. — Somebody must be a bad manager. 

1789. Now, what do you want?— An increase of pay 

cqual to what is given to the best paid average English 
police force. , _ 

1790. What do you call that?— We don’t eo^e om-- 
selves to any one force. We name ten. We name 
Lancashire and Durham— at all events, they are m this 


on the south-west coast, what about it? — We ask for 
the average of the best- paid police forces, not for the 
very best. , , n .r- 

1792. Ohaibmax.— Take the City of London?— Yes. 
sir, but we would be satisfied with the pay of tlie 
borough of Bolton. We are prepared to take Lanca- 
shire and strike an average. 

1793. Lsncasliite is a centre of manufacturing dis- 
tricts? — Well, JJurham, we would take an average. 

1794. Mr. Holmes.— What do you mean by an aver- 
age?_We claim that we are entitled to as good pay as 
the best paid police force in Englarid. 

1795. That is nob taking an average 1— But there is 
very little difiecence. 

1796. Mr. Stabkib. -T here is a very considerable 
difference. 

1797. Ohaibkax.— As to pensions, what do you say? 
—The present scale of pensions is altogether inadequate 
to support the men. In the first place, a man is hardly 
able to live on in the service on the pay he is receiving. 
When he leaves the service he loses certain privileges, 
and his pay is reduced by nearly half, and then there is 
no probable chance at the present time of getting anv 


employment as a pensioner. The chances are very much Jfov 2^mi. 
against him. There is a general tendency in the coun. constable 
tty not to employ pensioners. P. Flyaa. 

1793. Why do they leave at twenty-five years if they 
lose so much?— Tliere is not perhaps much inducement 
to serve on. There is ilie severity of the duty. .Then 
there are disciplinary matters in the way of grinding 
and schooling, arid particularly, the old men find it 
very hard. It is irritating on old men. 

1799. What age are you? — ^Thirty-eight or thirty- 

nine years. „ , 

1800. You won’t be an old man in four or five years 
time? — Well, I joined younger than many otliers. As 
I say, there are no chances of employment. 

1801. Are you aware that 60 per cent, of tlic pen- 
sioners are employed? — I am not. 

1802. Ill Clare thei-e are 122 pensioners, and twenty- 
nine are in business for themselves. Is not that satis- 
factory ? — But that is not employment. 

1803. What is it? — Tliat is their good luck. What 
I mean is hired employment. These men happened to 
marry women who had some means. I know a man 
employed there, and he is making very little. I ^ow 
one of them who is trying to sell newspapers round tlie 
streets of Ennis. 

1804. Hew much docs this shopkeeper get as pension i 
— £36 a year. Then- is anotlier man trying to sell 
newspapers round tlie town of Ennis, and lie maKes 4s. 
a week. There ore a few others around who fare very 
poorly. You would know them at once, and you 
would he ashamed to meet them— many men in the 
Force would be ashamed to meet them. It is nearly 
impossible to get employment now, especially since the 
passing of the Local Government Act. Many public 
bodies refuse to employ a pensioner, and that affects 
private employers also. 

1805. What do they do?— Hang about the village. 

I know a man living on the charity of his friends. He 
has £24 a year. . 

1806. What is he?— A constable, wlio gets £24 a 

year. He went out too soon. The present scale is not 
sufficient. . , » -tr- 

1807. Why did not this man remain on longer (— nis 

health broke down, I think ; but he is able, now, to 
■pursue light ■work if he could get it. _ 

1808. Have you anything efc to say? — ^There is the 
lodging allowance for married men ; but I won t say 
much about it— in fact, I won’t say anything about it. 

The questions of pay and pension aiv t)ie qurations. 

We ask for an improvement in tliese, and we ask it as 

^ 1^9. Mr. Stabkie. — But this lodging allowance 
question is in tlie memorial? — Well it is ; but this has 
now become an all-Ireland movement, and I suppose 
men have a right to change their minds from time to 
time. They consider the allowances to a great extent 
delusive. It may be said that people can live cheaper 
in Ireland than in England. I thinli that that is a 

”^Wlof'Have you ever tried living in England?— No. 

We ask as a maximum pension tliree-foui-tlis of our full 
pay on retiring. j i. ,. 

1811 CEAmMAN. — Y'ou can all get two-thirds ; but 
a large proportion retire at twenty-five yeai-s’ service? 

—If there was any inducement I daresay men would 
serve on longer; if the pension -were to some extent 
increased with the service. As a rule, men are oifiy 
too anxious to get away now, for various reasora, after 
twente-five years’ service. Then wages have improvecl. 

I have it from Mr. Harris, an employer of latour in 
Ennis, that the wages of the ordinary mill labourers 
have, from the year 1882 to the present time, increased 
bv 50 per c?nt. o 

^1812: What is the mill?— A miE in Ennis— a flour 
mill. They pay labourers li. 4d. to Is. 8d. per day. 

1813. But you do not compare yourselves with raUl 
labourers. They have no pension, no medical attend- 
ance, no free clothing ?— But they can continue working 


1814 Mr Stabkie. — So can an Irisli policeman? — 
We say that the standard of comfort in every class 
of society has increased, and we claim an impiovement 
as a right, as we perform difficult and veiy dangerous 
and very harassing duties. 

1815. Chairman.— Do you say anything as regards 
the gCKid of the service? — No, I have not been in- 
structed. 

1816. Mr. Stabkie.— You say your duty m harass- 
^Yes, in Clare. There was some little relaxation 

fOT the lart few years. I have been engaged in protect- 
ing obnoxious persons— men in charge of^ evicted 
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farms. "We have to accompany the man, and if he 
pleases he can annoy ns greatly. We are responsible 
for his life. . 

1817. But the ordinary patrol duty is not of a 
harassing character ? — It is not so bad as it was ; but 
it was hard for a number of years. Then we perform 
a number of duties that tlie English police don’t per- 
form at all, and for which we get little or no remunera- 
tion whatever. We are eng^ed in collecting the 
Census and agidcultural statistics. We enfoiue the 
Food and Drugs Act and several Acts of Parliament 
which are really Excise Acts. 

1818. But when you were engaged in collecting agri- 
cultural statistics or taking the Census you were not 
doing any other duty. It was merely the substitution 
of one duty for another? — That is so; but during the 


two months that I have been in charge of the Census I 
have hardly had two hours to myself ; there is a to 
of writing on it. During that time I had hardlv tv- 
hours’ rest, except when in bed. I travelled to 
during the time, and all I got was 12s. subsistenii 
allowance. ^ 

1819. Chairm.mv.— Y ou were not doing police duty at 
the same time 1 — Well, there was police duty that T 
could not avoid doing. Atiy other class of cervants 
are remunerated differently. The master of the wor’- 
house in my district got £5 for taking the Census of 
the workhouse. He did it in a day. and I was two 
months at similar work and only got 12s. subsistence 
allowance. Here (document lian(Jed in) are the papers 
and let me add that the men are ready to tliem 
expenses if nectary. 


Constable Patrick Caltaghan, examined. 


Coastable 1820. Ceairmax.— W e have had a great deal of evi- 
P. Callaghan, dence as to matters of detail. Tell us specially 

Cork City — you represent the constables there? — ^Tha 
constables only. 

1821. Your service?— 20 years 8 months. 

1822. Your age? — Forty years. 

1823. Married or single ? — Harried. 

1824. Any children? — Three. 

1825. Have you ever been promoted? — No, although 
on the promotion list for the last 9^ years. 

1826. Your pay now is what? — 27s. weekly, with 

allowances. , „ -r , c 

1827. You get beat duty money in Cork? — I do for 
every day I perform beat duty — an allowance of 6d- 

less. How many days a week would that be? — It 
might be six days in the week. Some days, of course, 

I might be barrack orderly. 

1829. As a rule it would be worth 3s. a week?— It 
would average 12s. 6<f. monthly, except when on leave. 

1830. An. average of 3s. a week ? — ^Yes, sir. 

1831- Your pay, on the whole, would he about 30s. 

1832. What do you pay for rent ? — 5s. 6d._ a weelc. 

1833. You have a house for that? — ^Tes, sir. 

1834. Is it near the barrack? — Three-quarters of a 
mile from the bai-rack. 

1835. How many rooms ? — Tliree ; two bedrooms and 
a little sittingroom. The locality where the house is 
situated is hard to be got at. It is on a hill. 

1836. Wliat do you want to represent on behalf of 
the constables of Cork city? — We want increased pay. 

1837. On what ground? — On the ground that we 
want to be placed on the same basis as the English 
police forces. 

1838. Any particular police force? — The best paid. 

1839. Do you mean the City of London? — Lanca- 
shire, for instance. We consider ourselves as good, and 
our duties as hard, as any other police force in the 
United Kingdom. 

1840. On what do you base that statement? — That 
our duties are equal to those of the others, though not 
our remunei'ation. 

1841. Wliat are your hours of duty? — About twelve 
hours daily. Tlicro are six hours' beat duty and other 
duties as well as that. 

1842. What are the other duties? — We execute war- 
rants, escort prisonei's to and from the bridewell, jails, 
and railway stations, answer calls, despatch duty, &c. 

1843. When your heat duty is over do you go home? 
— I go to dinner, and I then retimi to banmeks at tlie 
expiration of two liours. 

1844. Is that reaulation strictly carried out? — ^Not 
so strictly, in Cork, as in other places ; but we are 
detailed for that duty on the slate, and we must be 
there. 

1845. Is not it six hours’ beat? — 6^, sir. 

1846. Whnt is the special ground on which you make 
your claim as regards Cork ? — Tliat we are insufficiently 
paid, sir. 

1847. You do not say anything about the increased 
cost of living ? — No ; but it is a little cheaper in Eng- 
land than in the Irish towns. 

1848. But what about rent? — Well, I think it is 
higher in Cork than in a lot of the Engliali towns. 

1849. Mr. HoiMXS. — Do you know anything about 
the cost of living in England? — No, sir. 

1850. Ohaibman. — ^I s there any other point you want 
to represent as regards the Cork constables ?-^otiiing 
special. 

1851. You do not say that the cost of living has in- 


creased since 1882? — The cost of everything has 
increased, of the actual necessaries of life, of boots of 
clothing, the cost of labour, and everything else has 
increased. 

1851. The standard of comfort has increased ?— Yes. 

1852. You do not mean tliat individual articles have 
increased in price? — ^No. Food has by no means in- 
creased. It is just the same now that it was twenty 
years ago. 

1^3. Haro you any representations to make about 
pensions? — That our pensions should be calculated on 
the pay we are drawing at the time, with allowances. 

1854. What allowances? — ^Lodging allowance, boot 
allowance. 

1856. Then) married men living in lodgings they would 
get better pensions than single men ? — ^The Commission 
of 1882 gave the lodging allowance to the married mm 
which is deducted from the single man. 4i. 4d. ia 
deducted from the single man every month for barrack 
accommodation. Heretofore this accommodation was 
free. A concession was given by the Commission of 
1^2, onld was deducted immediately, so that they 
never received any benefit from it. 

1856. Hr. Holmes. — ^T hat is only in the case of con- 
stables of under seven years’ service?— Single men of 
any service. 

1857. CEAinuAN.— Tlio men in Oork are better off 
than the men in iither parts of Ireland? — Well, no. 
They have to pay higher in Cork in the way of provi- 
sions. 

1858. Tlie boat money makes a difference? — Butthere 
is a difference in provisions. 

1859. I thought you said there was very little?— 
Tory little between 1832 and the present time, but 
milk, butter, and eggs are dearer in 'Cork than in coun- 
try stations. 

1860. 3s. a week is a good deal ? — Yes, bub it does 
not meet the requirements. 

1861. Hr. Holmes. — Y our pay is 27s. a week?— Yes. 

1862. In 1882 for your service it was 24s. ?— Yes. 

1863. You got an increase of 3s. then? — Yes. 

1664. You said that nothing was done by the Cora- 

mission of 1882 for the men? — Nothing for the single 


1865. But the pay of a constable of your service before 
1883 was 24s., and you are in receipt of 27s. now, and 
putting aside the Is. deducted, you are 2s. better off 
now than before? — I am. 

1S66. Mr. Stabkie. — You ask to have as good pay os 
the L.mcashire forces? — Yes. 

1867. And the pension calculated on that 

18^. You also ask that your allowances should te 
added to the pay, for tiie purposes of calculating tue 
[tension? — Yes. , , , • • 

1069. Are you aware that there is no such thing m 
England? — 'No. 

1870. Therefore you ore asking more than the Lanca- 
shire police have? — I am not. 

1871. Chaiuman. — I suppose you have nothing more 
to represent ? — No. I have here some lists of expemn- 
tiire of married men for the month, and possibly yJ 
might care to see them. 

1872. Read the totals ?— I have a married constable 
wtih five in the family, and his balance for the mo 
of Januaiy is 6s. ll^a. 

18’;^ How much of that is for food?— fi6 9«- J 
have the case of another man here who is l»s- <5 
debt. 

1874. About the pensions— Ho you want to say sny- 
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thins al^out thorn ?-^’othing, except that some little 
Sns should be granted to old men to encourage tlicm 

dn^maarj go at twenty-fire years?— A 
Kf nf them'are married men, living in remote places, 
iod theV want to settle down and go where they can 
fiioir children a better education. 

^1876 Mr Stabbie. — B ut they will not give tlieir child- 
,.-n a better education by having their income reduced? 
—They want to go to places where there are better 

*‘^1877.’ Mr. Holmes,— But tliey must have some means 
of addins to their incomes or they would not retire?— 
?hev cole bo places lite Cork and expect bo get posi- 
ti^ but when they come there they finld their mis- 

Mr Stabkie.— If you retired at twenty-five 
veirs’ service you would lose about £30 a year ? Yes. 

* 1870. Would you retire if you had no employment 

to CO to?— I would not, sir. 

1880 Why do men retire at twenty-five years, with 
1,0 pnispect of employment ?-The majority of them 
are married men stationed in backward places m tlie 
country, and they come to Cork and such places in 
search of employment. » r< i 

3BS1 Bo they give up £30 a year and go to Cork on 
the chance of getting employment?— Yea. _ 

1832. Two hundred and twenty-eight pensioners out 
of 421 are in employment in the CSty and County of 
Cork, E.B. ?— Yea. _ . -i 

1883. There are 263 pensioners m the city, there arc 

140 unemployed, and 100 employed. ,, v 

1884. Chairman.— And the unemployed would Be 
men over sixty years of age-old men?— Yes, and a 
lot of young men, too. 


1885. In Cork City one-half are employed? — Not 
quite half. I know a lot of young men — active men — 
anxious to get employment and cannot. 

18^. What do you mean by young men? — ^Men at 
twenty-five years' service. 

1887. They have pensions ?— Yes, men forty-five years 
of age ; young, strong men, quite fit for employment. 

1S88. Quite fit for employment? — Yes. A man of 
forty-five years of age is comparatively young. 

1889. You would call him a young man? — I would. 
It would all depend on his constitution. Some men are 
fit for employment at that age and some are not. 

1890. Who else will attend here from Cork? — Ser- 
geant Mumahan, representing Munster. 

1891. Mr. Stabkie. — ^Is there any feeling against 
employing pensioners in Cork owing to their having 
served in the police? — Yes, wilih very few exceptions. 

1992. How is it evinced ?—Wlien they look for 
employment, as a rule, no matter whether they axe 
first in the field or nob, they are always told there is 
someone before them. 1 know a case of a position 
becoming vacant, and the person leaving informed a 
police pensioner, anld wlien he wenb to the employer, he 
was told that there were several applicants bdore him. 

1893. Is there any reason given in. such cases ?-;-Not 
any reason. I can’t speak from my _own_ experience, 
but in many instances 1 have heard it said that &ey 
were different from other men, that they had a penmen, 
and should live on it. 

1894. Is there any feeling against them owing to 
their having been in a Government situation? — No, I 
would not ^ink so. 


The Committee adjourned to next day. 


G 2 
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THIRD DAY— WEDNESDAY, 22n'd MAY, 1901. 

Present: — The Chairman; Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Starkie. 


Captain Davib Mokro, Hia Majesty’s Inspector oi Consta'bulary in Scotland, examined. 


May 22. 19M. 1395. CiLuaitAN.— Captain Monro, you are very kind 

CaptEin attend here and help us with your experience in 

David Monro, this In(iuiry. Tou ai'o His Majesty’s Inspector of 
Constabulary for Scotland? — I am. 

1896. May I ask you how long you have held that 
position? — Nearly eighteen years. 

1897. And were you Chief Constable before that? 

— I was Chief Constable first in the Isle of Man, 
from January, 1874, till appointed Chief Constable of 
Mid and West Lothian on 7th April, 1878. 

1898. And after that? — I have been Her Majesty's 
Inspector of Constabulary since 15th May, 1884. 

1899. Then is the whole of vScotland under your juris- 
diction? — ^All but the Orkneys and Shetlands. 

1900. And I think you inspect all the forces, in order 
to give the certificate for the Groveinment grant? — Yea. 

1901. That is 4d. in the £, is it not? — think it is 
hardly that, because for every increase in the Scottish 
police, the Government grant decreases. The Govern- 
ment ^ant is a fixed sum at the present time ; the more 
police you add to the Scottisii constabulary the more 
the grant is reduced. 

1M2. The Government grant is only a subsidy in aid 
of local rates? — It is really called “Government allow- 
ance for pay and clothing.” It was originally calcu- 
lated that the Government were to give half. 

1903. And you inspect each force every year? — Once 
a year. 

1904. In order to give a certificate to the Secretary 
for Scotland ?— Yes. a certificate of efficiency. 

1905. Then in Seotlaiid there is not one force, as in 
the case of the Royal Irisli Constabulary? — No; the 
county, city, and burgh forces are under the local autho- 
rities. 

1906. Who hear the major part of the cost? — The 
local authorities do at present. 

1907. Perhaps you would tell us how many different 
forces there are in Scotland? — There are thirty-one 
county and thirty-tluee city and borough forces. 

1908. Which is the lai'gest? — The largest force in the 
counties is Lanarkshire, with 282 men, and tlie smallest 
is Kinross, with seven men. The largest city force is 
Glasgow, with 1,360 men, and the smallest of the 
borough forces is Brecliin. 

1909. How many in Brediin ?— Eight. 

1910. Mr. Holmes. — ^In what county is Brechin? — 
Porfaishire. 

1911. CEAiRaiAN. — There is no imer-eommunication 
between these forces — a man joins one force nnd remains 
in it, as a rule?— Well, they get transferred sometimes 
from county to borough and from borough to county. 

1912. Not very frequently? — 'No. 

1913. Tltere is a hesitation in counting back services? 
— They cannot allow less than tliree conhinuous years. 

1914. As a rule, we may take it that a man remains 
in his force? — Yes, except when he goes to England to 
better himself- Tie pay is better there, and there is 
certain promotion for educated men. 

1915. There is considerable variation of ^y between 
the different county and borough forces?— Yes ; I give 
that in Table 16 of my Annual Report. 

1916. Mr. Holmes.— Take each rank? — ^The Oountv 
Aberdeen begins at 21a. per week and runs up to 29a. 9d. 
for constables ; Sie sergeants begin at 30a. 4d. and run 
up to 33a. lOd. 

1917. OmiiHMAif.— Would Aberdeen be tihe highest or 
the lowest or the medium ? — These are the highest Gov- 
ernment scales. 

1918. Would you give us the highest nnd the lowest. 
I think that would be the best? — Well, Aberdeen 
County begins at 91a. a week and runs up to 29a. 9d. 
for constables. Tor sergeants it begins at 30a. Ad. and 
runs up to 5Sa. lOd. Aberdeen Cfity commences at 
22a. 9d. for constables — (it is higher than in the county 
on account of house rent) — and the maximum is 29a. Qd. 
Then for sergeants it is from 30a. 4d. up to 33a. lOd. 
Observe that it is the same as tlie county for se^eants. 


1919. Give us the highest and the lowest rate for 
borouglts? — Tire Borough of Coatbridge appears to L- 
the highest — 2'5a. 8d. 

1920. Wliere is it? — Near Glasgow. 

1921. Ill the middle of a mining district?— In the 
middle of a manufacturing and mining district — a very 
troublesome place to police — 25a. 8d. is the lowest, and 
the maximum is 31a. bd. 

1922. Mr. Staheie. — D oes the Govem-ment allow a 
higher rate than 31a. 6d. ? — The Scotch Secretary made 
two or three exceptions lately — in fact, the rules are 
under revision. The highest rate for constables is 
23a. UJ. Tliat is an initial rate, and it works up to 
29a, 9d. after eight years’ service. He has made an 
exception in two or t^ree cases. Tliere is another rate 
in Glasgow’ of 25a., and it works up to 30a. 8d. Both 
these are hkher than the Government scale. The 
highest scale In the Secretary for Scotland’s rules is, for 
sergeants 30a. 4<f., rising to 33a. lOd., but an exceptioD 
lias been made in the case of Glasgow, which is 33s. 6d. 
to 55a. bd. for sergeants. 

1923. 35a. bd. is tire maximum in Glasgow ?— For ser- 
geants. 

1924. Slav I direct your attention to Inverness 
County ?— 20a. 5d., working up to 27a. 6d., for con- 
stables, and for sergeants 27a. Sd. to 28a. 7d. 

1925. CnAiBMAN.— The ditfeteuoe of pay is accounted 
for by the different conditions prevailing in the wliw 
service? — It is a very cheap county, Inverness. 1 will 
give you an instance of that. If you look at the town 
of Inverness, tlie difference of pay is between 21s. 7a. 
for constables in the town, and 20a. 5d. for constables in 
the county. 

1926. The difference of pay is accourited for by the 
difference in service and different conditions prevailing? 
— And on account of house rent being higher and food 
being dearer. 

1927. And also because the police work makes s 
greater physical demand on the men? — Yes, it is far 
harder work in towns. 

1928. What are the deductions from the pay of the 
police? — They are very numerous — per cent, for 
superannuation is universal. 

1629. Wha* are the other deductions?— Tliere used 
to be a deduction for house rent in a number 
stances, but latterly in a good number of counties they 
have been giving the men free houses. 

1930. The married men? — The married men. 

1931. Ate the single men in barracks cbarged?7- 

They are generally cnargekl from Is. to Is. 6d., and m 
some instances 2s. ^ ^ 1 • 

1932. But they are always charged. I am taking it 
as a general rule?— I tiiink tliey are, generally. 

1933. But there are not so many men in. banacks as 
in other places — as in Ireland, for example? — It » 
toed principally to Innarkshire and Ayrshire, ^ tneM 
are instances in Aberdeenshire and in the Lothians an 

1954.’ Do single men who are nob accommodated m 
barracks get an allowance? — ^Yes, lodging money ve 
much the same — from Is. to Is. bd. and 2s. wlien 
are in lodgings. , 

1655. If they are in stations fchey^ aie 


it rney are in sianuua uno.r , 

-Oharged ; that is principally for oookmg , 
Oman, who looks after the place and keeps it j 
it is sometimes a constable’s widow ; it is a . 
charity given to Uie widow of a respectable cons • 


1936. Does the la. or Is. Bd. include 

—No, it is the rent for what is provided, ihe wu 
stables pay for food, cooking, &c., &c. Of 
a matter with reference to which I am not oDi gcu 
inspect. » t a not 

1937. Wliat other deductions are there?— I 00 ““ 
remember any others. 

1938. They get uniforms allowed them ?— Usuio™® 
are provided for them by the local authorities. 
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Wiiab are the pension rates? There is a BiU sir. I can give you the reasons if you wish. From the 2Iav^93l. 

viArP Pariiament this rear ; what is that for?— It is northern counties, Glasgow and the big towns, draw 

. as far as possible, the Scoteh Act with the men from these recruiting grounds much more than jjavid Mom. 

S’ tL latter being tetter than the former. heretofore. Then I mentfoned the war. The po ice 

^riO^ Is there any age limit?— In 'Scotland fifty-fire authorities in Scotland, as a rule, have now to advertue 
. fAv AAnsj-Ahlea for recruits, and sometimes unsuccessfully. 

■*Sl*^TheT cannot retire before fifty-fire?— Except 1963. Mr. STABSiE.-^And in advertising, do they give 

(iical certificate scales of pay and pension and conditions ol service < 

'’“mao Mr .Stabkie’— The Police Act of Scotland pro- —Each force has conditions of service printed, and 

•1 oaI limit of fiftv-five? Yes. when a candidate applies the paper is put into ms 

4^man can retire after twenCv-five years’ ser- bauds. He reads it carefully over, and if he is satisfied 

•Tlf'hp has attained the age limitl-^Tes. with the conditions of wrvice, he signs the paper. In 

lola 4 nd not otherwise ?— And, after twenty years’ many of the forces 20 to 30 per cent, are very young men 

4=^. TTriti, oiwTrt. fiPrviAo aiit oraot.icflllv no excerience. 


ann wed service, on medical certificate. with very short service and practicaUy no eiperi^ce._ 

1Q45 CH.»niiLO.-.— Is fifty-five years the uniform 1964. That is a very senous matter?— Then the m- 
umirl— It is hr Act of Parliament. crease of the charges in every sphere of labour tells 

i04fi Mr ’ Stahkie.— Not for all ranks?— Yes, for very much in. Glasgow, and Counties of Lanark, Dum- 
rniAtahlos and fergeants. hut sixty yeara of age for in- barton, Renfrew, Ayr, and all the boroughs situated 
sD-iri and superintendents. therein, because they are miming and manufacturing 

1347 CIUImrA^■.-There is no retirement under fifty- f"*! «>"tain ship-building yards. 'Ttey are 

fiiv Tears of age. for constables. Does that apply to all I^ill of work at the present time. I ought bIm to 
fila^tcow and Edinburgh ?— The Act applies to the whole say that the better pay and superannuation presets in 
S tte Scotch police except the Orkne^ and Shetlands. England not only interfere with recruiting for the 
^ iSs S is a statutable provision ?-It police in Scotland, but draw away a good nimter of 

.'ir. . ... -i loro ^ Aor.etfl.li pa wVio have learned tlieir work, and simply 


he^Sred by the Bill resign, and do not teU their chief COTstables where they 

bflfSepSiamant?— I cannot say. Tlie Bill proposes to are , going to. There were a number of resignations 

Dsiorer-aiuuiu j r during the past year, I give m my Report a table 

alter It. • . j j •= ii- to lieaded “Variation during the year 1900.” It is 

1950. mat does t^e Bill intend to do— is it to 6; will I read it? 

reduce the age limit? — To do away with the age limit I9d5. Just give the number of the resignations? — 
altogether and only have a service limit, I understand. Resignations 469, being an increase of 163 in that year. 


1951. At present the age liiniti prevails ?— Yes._ 


1966. In what year?— That is for, the year ended 31st 


1952! ilr.^SiAHKiE. — ’There is no pension obtainable Decomber, 1900, and the increase is as compared with 
before twenty years’ service?— 'No, except on a medical the previous year. 


cetfificale, and then they must have had a certain 
length of service, otherwise it is a gratuity. 

1SS3. But there is no pension under any eircum- 


daaces before twenty years’ service? — No, except on a tions. 


1^7. Mr. HOX.MES.— Say 450, deducting, twelve com- 
pulsory resignations and nine unlit for service?— That is 
BO, sir, hut the twelve compulsory were really reaigna- 


medical certificate. Will I quote? 


1954. OHAIIIM.AN.— Yes?— “ The pension of a constable Yes. 


19^. CiiAiBMAK. — ^Resignations to avoid dismissal?— 


on retirement shall be as follows, that is to say (ft) 
if he has completed twenty years' approved service, an 
■■ .r.Tu.fll sum equal to 20-60ths of his annual pay 


1969. Mr. Holmes. — You may say that the resigna- 
tions amounted to about 10 per cent, of the entire force, 
roughly speaking? — ^Roughly speakino, yes. Seventy 


and (b) if he has completed twenty-one years’ and less were superannuated — an increase of eight, 
than twenty-eight approved vears’ service, an annual 1970, Ohaikman.— -Do your pensionei-s ever have any 
sum equal' to 20-60t’hs of his pay, with an addi- difficulty in finding employment?— So far as I Imow 
lional sum equal to l-60th of his pay for every year of none, because public companies are only too glad to hayo 
approved service. them as day and night watclimen ; they are also in 

1^. That is 25-60ths for twenty-five years' demand as watchmen for public buildings in course oi 
service. What is it for twenty-eight , years’ ser- erection, and in warehouses. The men are trustwoitiiy, 

Tice? “If he has completed twenty-eight years’ they iiave served a long time, and are supposed to be 

approved service, an annual sum equal to 28-60ths of truthful, honest men, and above all, an employer lin^s 
his annual pay, then an addition equal to 2-60ths of his that he has got a hold over them on account of their 
annual pay for every year of approved service above pensioners. rv,. n -is 

twentv-eight years, so, however, imat the pension shall 1971. That Is public bodira Gity Oo^oil of 

not exceed two-thirds of his annual pay. Glasgow and tlie City Council of Edinburgh ?— No, they 

1956 Mr. Stabkie. — iWTien does he arrive at a pen- have constables of their owm for that purpose, 
sion of two-thirds of his pay, which the Irish constable 1972. And would not employ pensioners?— I thinJr 
gets on completion of twenty-nine years’ service. I they would. If there was any cause for employing 
understand from reading the Act that the 'Scotch con- them they wouDd be too glad to do so; but 1 am not 
stable does not receive two-thirds of his pay as pension aware that they do. Then, I think, at Christmas time, 
until he arrives at thirty-four years’ service? — That is when the Post Office is very busy, they employ some, but 
correct. I can only say that from hearsay. 

1957. Cbaibiun-— T he long and the. short of it is 1973. Mr. Holmes.— Can you say, speaking generally. 


them they wouDd be too glad to do so; but I am not 
aware that they do. Then, I think, at Christmas time, 
when the Post Office is very busy, they employ some, but 
I can only say that from hearsay. 

1973. Mr. Holmes.— Oan you say, speaking generally, 


'JHAIBatAN. — xne long ana mo snoiu — AOiv. -ai.. J U ^ T 1 

that the Seotoh police, eitlier county, city, or borough, what wages they would get from employers I i auoulct 
retiring at twenty-five years’ service, must he fifty-fi've say about 14a. a week. _ t f ■|-'h •ib t ? 


years of age? — He must be, except on medical certifi- 
cate. 


1958. Then supposing he is fifty-five years of age, and gion. 


1974. Tliey would be quite content -with that wage? — 
Yes, perfectly content. It is in addition to their pen- 


ke has completed twenty-five years’ service, he wouM 
retire on only ’26-601118 of liis annual pay? — ^That is 
correct. 


1975. And even lower than 14a.? — .Well, it depends 
on the work in which they are engaged. 


,, ... .1 c lOTf, ■Chiaibman. — It depends on the work. They 

That compares unfavourably with tiie case of ^ ^ then?— Tea. In con- 

an Irish constable, who can retire after twenty-five Lanarksliire police, I may add that 

^am service, irrespective of age limit, and receive pensioners on special occasions. “There 

™^ths. , , ix • f A.ii ia a reserve of four recruits m training, anid a resei-ve 

Mr. Stabkie.— The Irish constable attmns his foil ^ foi-med, composed of 

pension on completion of twenty-mne yews service, the . ^ constables resident in the county. They 

Scotch constable on completion of thirty-four years ^ Sotw, hub they must be resident in 

. Lanarkshire. They will when called on receive 8s. per 

1960. HntTt iMtv . — Have the Scotch county, city, and ^ travelling expenses, and will he provided J'lth 

borough forces any difficulty in finding candidates?— partly-worn uniforms of the force.” I quote that from 
Since tie war commenced, very great difficulty. Annual Report, and recommend other forces to 

1961. A great number have gone to the war? — ^They adopt it. .. xi. x xu 

were reservists and -were called out. A number -went Mr. Holmes. — ^itay we take it that the rates oi 

with Lovat’s Scouts, and other volunteer forces. Some p^.y jn Scotland are practically framed on the Govera- 
have returned and some have not, ment model scales?— They are -. commenoing, tte pay for 

1962. They have considerable difficulty in. getting constables of the tMrd cImb is bo much, that of the 
recruits in tke counties?— Very great difficulty indeed, second class so muon, <bc. 
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1978. I mean, generally speaking, may 'we assume 
that the rates in Scotland have been framed on tlie 
Government model scales?— Yes, excepting the special 
cases I have meutioned. 

1979. Can you say upon wliat basis these scales were 
fixed bv the Goverrmaent?— I think they were originally 
fixed in EngUtnd, and subsequently in Scotland under 
the English rules. 

1980. Can you say when the present rates were fixed? 
— In 1892 ; but there was a jirevious one in 1885, and a 
previous one in 1875. 

1981. Can you say how the present rates compare 
with those of 1882— the year of the former Royal Irish 
Constabulary Inquiry — 1 mean speaking generally? — 
Tliere has heen a substantial rise ; I would say about 
Is. per week per class, and in some instances of 2s. 
Some of the constables Imre risen more. 

1982. I am comparing the rates now with the rates 
twenty years ago? — Quite so. 

1983. You say generally tliere has been a rise of Is. 
per week per rank? — That is my recollection. 

1984. Prior to 1690 no superannuation was given in 
Scotland? — 'Except in the Borough of Greenock, which 
had a Superannuation Act. 

1985'. Was there much difficulty in obtaining recruits 
before pension.s were paid? — It was one of the reasons 
put forward for giving superannuations. 

1986. At what age are men usunlly accept^ as 
recruits for Scotch forces Twenty-five years is the 
maiimuia limit, but they can join before twenty-one. 
However, the service for pension does not begin until 
twenty-on© years of age. 

1987. W'hy h.as the tnaxinium limit of age been fixed 
nt twenty -five years? — I think I am responsible for 
that. I was examined before a ’Committee, and my 
experience in Scotland was that they were taking on 
too old men, and also tliat a youngM man was more 
easily made a good constable than an older man. 

1988. From what class are the police forces in Scot- 
land recruited ? — The labouring class principally. 

1989. Do they make good policemen ? — IHie best. 

1990. And what wages have they, as a rule, been 
receiving? — That is di&ult to answer, because it varies 
in counties tremendously. They get all sorts of allow- 
ances — meal, potatoes, milk. 

1991. Are there many reservists in the Scotch force? 
— I think 122 went to the war, having been called out. 

1992. A fair proportion of the force are reservists ? — 
FTo ; I give tlie number in my Report. There are 219 
men who have served in the Army, 178 are still in the 
Army Reserve Force. 

1963. Do soldiers make good policemen ? — As a rule 
they do, and they are very much sought after. 

1904. Is there any prejudice against enlisting Irish- 
men? — Yo, sir. They are much sought after in the 
West of Scotland, principally in Glasgow, Greenock, 
and Paisley. 

1995. Have men who have served in the Royal Irish 
• Oonstahulary, and who have had a good character, been 

willingly received?— 'Most willingly, and they have 
attained to high appointments in Ikigland and Scotland. 

1996. Is there any restriction upon marrying? — None. 

1997. A man can marry at any time?— At any time. 

1998. What percentage of the force is mairidd? — I 
cannot tell that. 

1999-2000. Would you say more than half? — No. If 
■vou look at my " Age and Service Table,” No. 11, you 
will see there are 1,643 of ^es from twenty-five to 
thirty-five years, which is about the period they marry. 
There are 1,059 men of between twenty-one and tweniy- 
five, and these are not likely to marry. 

2001. Are the men, botli married and single, pro- 
vided with accommodation in stations or rented houses ? 
—In the counties, yes. They are either provided for in 
titation-liouses having cells, or in rented houses, where 
there are no cells. 

3002. When you speak of rented houses, you mean 
houses where the rents are paid by the local authority ? 

^In some instances they are, in others they are paid 

for by the constables, and they are allowed perhaps 
Is. a week towards the rent, or if any rents «ceed £5, 
the county pays the excess in some instances. 

2C03. Where the local authority rents a house, is it 
expected that the rent charged to the policeman, 
whether married or single, should repay the local autho- 
rity? — 'Well, it practically does. There are instances 
where it does not. 

2004. From information received from the Chief Con- 
stable of Perthshire, we find that married men live :n 


houses owned by the county, and pay is. per week ac j 
that single men accommodated in barracks ate r.-- 
charged barrack rent, bin- have to pay 2s. a week 
attendance ; that is the same as if tlieV were ci.a-owl 1 
rent? — Just the same, ‘ * “ 

2004a. In Lanarkshire the married men ate prorided 
with accommodation, whether in stations or hous - 
owned by the county, at 2s. a week. The single men 
provided for in barracks pay Is. per weekrthe na. 
married living in lodgings get no assistance and par 12i 
for board and lodgings i — That is correct. 

2005. Then “ in Aberdeenshire married men, who are 
provided with houses either owned or hired bv tte 
county, pay £5 per annum towards rents aad taxes.” 
Now, where a man pays £5 per annum row.itrls rent 
and taxes, I suppose we may assume that that does not 
cover the vent paid by the local authority?— h’ut in 
many instances. 

2006. Tlie excess is paid by the county?— I was about 
to mention that. 

20C7. Li other word.s, it is expectetl that the man 
should pay 2s. a week? — ^Yes — that is £5 per annum. 

2006. Before he gets any assistance from the countrl 
—Yes. 

2009. Single men find their own quarters nnil receive 
no allowance? — They receive in some instances lodging 
money. 

2010. Are the wives of policemen allowed to carry 
on any trade or business?— -Never. 

2011. Wliy ia that? — So as not to let them get mixed 
up with the public with whom' their imsbands hare to 
deal. For instance, if they kept a shop, in all prob- 
ability they would be running an account with people 
with whom the husband might have to deal as a con- 
stable. 


2012. After a policeman has put in his day’s duto, is 
he free to go where he pleases? — Oh, no. A county 
constable is practically never off duty. He has certain 
beats to cover. Town constables have regular on andofi 
duty hours. 

2013. "Would you kindly give us the hours?— That 
again varies in difierent counties. It depends very 
much upon the size of tlie county, and so many men 
ride bicycles. A man practically chooses his jwu 
hours in the county. He visits certain points where 
he meets his sergeant, or suprintendent, or in- 
spector, or next constable. Having kept this arrange- 
ment, he is pretty free to go home and write up his 
reports, and to do that the Scotch police r^ 
quire to be very well educated, because their 
reports are sent to the Procurator Fiscal (the 
public prosecutor), and these reports may go in 
cases to Grown Counsel, who require a very caraimy 
prep.ured report. Then fhey have got theix dmy 
reports to write up, so they must come in to do ^at. 
They also get letters and telegrams to reply to, They 
have really no regular hours of beat like the town or 


:ity force. 

20T4. Practically, you may say, they are 
{uty 7— They are never off 'duty. My idea is, that taey 
ire never off duty except when, they are in their beds. 

2015. Do they perform night patrols in the coimtie^ 
—Yes, and especially near towns. They generally g 
iff duty when the public-houses close, and these nw 
:lose — (except in certain cities) — at 11 odock. 
man is then practically free if everything is quiet. _ 

2016. The men here have complained to 

uddition to their regular duties, they ^ 

themselves up in a number of Acts of 

in regulations with regard to extra duties. J- , 
your Report you lay great stress on the import 
the Scotch police being well up on these duties? 


leeu. . , 

2017. I believe you think, it is of 

sy should be thoroughly acquainted with thwe Acts 
Yes. There i. e "Mamel” contomg 
Its of Parliament that the police have to dwi ^ 
occupies a small space, and tlie constables 
along with them. ^ 

2018. I presume that the men there ^ould 

lia of being required to make up these duties ?--- 

2019. CitAiEMAN.— Would they make Ijeen 

tivn-ing an increase of pay that so many -Ac 
ssed7-They get an allowance for 

raeh «s WeieM. and »• 

rugs Acta. Not for the Explosives Act, 
ink it very proper police duty. 
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v'vn Mr SriBEiE. Do they get an alloTrance in all 2043. I anderatond that pensionable service is subject JTayJ^l9ol. 

in all- deductions for various reasons, such as for sichness Oaptaia 

Holmes \je these extra allowances paid or for neglect of duty — is that so?— Yes. David Monie. 

- authoritv?— Invariahlv. 2C44. If a man is sick, say for three months, is that 

Do ihcT amount to much?— lYo. From £2 10s. space of time deducted from his semceJ-^nly insome 

-■ '^ 1 , £0 a rear. instances, viz., Glasgow, Edinburgh, Leith, Greenock, 

Onir a certain proportion of the constables Eirkcaldy, and Kilmarnock. I do not think there is a 

n-rticiDate ?— Only a few. comity that stops pay for sickness. 

’“v-’'’ M'uuid the cousrables, as a rule, be .allowed to 2045. I do not mean the stopping of pay for sickness. 

for tho«e allowances ? — They would if they were If a man was some months sick, would that time be 

'^'*5 i-et'-i-i of ■\Veiglits and Measures, but few are in- deducted from his service for pension?— I imagine it 

of WeiL'hts and Measures. would. 

As n riile constables would not receive tliese 2046. The principle is laid down in the Act, but 
LOwO. . ’ «i»T Incrnnoo eTr>enr in wlie-tlier +.Vi« Alnnt.inn rtf it. is nntiflnal or not 1 do not 


rs of WeiL'hts and Measures. would. 

o'oV Is a riile, constables would not receive tliese 2046. The principle is laid do 

1— I do not remember anv instance except in whetlier the ^option of it is optional or not I do not 

risoka-aniinn^hire. where there is'one man— a park- know?~rt is permissible. There are few forces in 

l" or— who uits £1 10s. per annum. which it would be done. I never knew a case where it 

'VMiat is the proportion generally of constables was carried out to the bitter end. 

^/eerffeants in vour police forces?— That again vanes 2047. Does the practice exist of reducing a man’s 
mendouslv ' pensionable service for neglect of duty ?— I have never 


^07 Tn lii+ips;?— Of course, the constables require a heard of one. I am not aware of tlie rates of pension 
iOdl. in . ’ . , . . , -niintipj? ,irHpi- wbirh mpn of hbo Scotch forces retire, this beina 


ir-st fieal of supervision in cities, but in some counties 
Ip UuW be almost by himself. „ , 

2028. Would you say sis to one?--iNot m counties ; 


under which men of the Scotch forces retire, this being 
repoTtiid dii-ect to the Scotch Office. 

20-48. You say there is no deduction from a man’s 


t'is rather too much. Perhaps if I gave you li;e pay for sickness? — 1 do not know that. 


nuiober of sergeants in Table 16. 

Zl2d. In Aberdeen it is over seven to one I- 
are 441 seveeants to 3,921 constables in Scotland. 
2C20. That is over eight to one?— Yes. 


2049. Can you say in what counties deductions from 
seven to one? — There pay are made during sickness? — It is all given in the 

lies in Scotland. Pa.y Tables of my Rc-pm-t. 

,9 ^Yes. ^50. It was stated before the 1882 Commission that 


2a3L ISow, having regard to this proponion, may it in Glasgow on the very day a man became sick his pay 


be assumed that many constables, no matter how effi- 


Glasgow half-pay is 


or well-bchavtd' they are. can never rise to the deducted when on the sick list from inspectors, ser- 

tank of sergeant ?— There have been a great number of geants, and constables. In Edinburgh one-fourth of 


iiMances where the Scotch Secretary has, on my recem- 
m.mdnrion, appointed men over the prescribed age. 
O0"2 I think you have not quite understood my ques- 


tlie pay is deduct^ from detective officers, sergeants, and 
constables when on the sick list. 

2051. Are you aware of any place in Scotland where 


aUoa. 1 tmnii you iuiv« uoi, ^ — — j x- 

tinn As there are so few sergeants’ posts as compned the -whole pay la stopped f--No. 

with constables, a gi-eat nnmher of men who join the 2052. In 1882, the Chief Constable of Glasgow sa d 
police can never expect to rise above the rank of cem- that the system in Glpgo-w was, “ Ao work, nopay 


stal'le??— A great number. 

2023. Can Tou say -what proportion ? — >o. 

2034. T7ouid you say three-fourths? — Oh, quite that. 

2035. Then, no matter how efficient and well-beliaved 
t'-e^y are they must be content to remain constables all 
tiieit service?— I thinlr that to be a fair pwpoiriion. 


In Glasgow half-pay is deducted, and aa there is a sick 
fund a man gets from it what practically amounts to 
full pay. 

2053. Does he subscribe to the fund?— He does. 
2054- "What does he subscribe? — That I cannot tell ; 
it used to be said that the men went on the sick list on 


There are fixed limits of age for promotion. The limit purpose to get off work, because tlie pay was practically 
of age for appointment to chief constable is forty-five ; the same. • • j i -i j 

the limit of ^<*0 for appomiment or promotion to Uie 2CS5. Is the percentage of men injured while on duty 
rank of superuiteudent or inspector is forly-five, and laq?e in the Scotch police?— In Glasgow, Diind^, Goe- 
the limit for promotion to sergeant is forty. The bridge, Greencck, Paisley, Govan, and 

Svci-ctarv for Scotland has made some exceptions as to round Glasgow, there is a good deal of that sort of thing, 

age when it was strongly recommended by the Chief Con- 2056. Are they injuries which result m a mans retire- 
«aWe For exam-ple, if promotion is veiy slow in a merit?— Yes. , 

forre and there is a very good man over tlie limit of 2057. Gan you give the percentage withm. say, the 
a°rwhom the chief «nstoble wants to make a sergeant kst ton years?~It is smnll. , I could not te for the 

or an inspector, or superintendent, he applies to the whole of Scotland. Sickness in towns is mostly caused 

Scotch Secretarv for leave to promote him. The Scotch by colds . , . . . , u u-n— 

Secretary sends that f.pplicarion to me, and if I recom- 2058. I mean physical minries such as would whoMy 
mend itf he makes an exception in that instance. But or partly incapacitate a man for duty ?-Tlicie is a v^ry 
he cannot alter the limit of age for constables, because small percentage. t ...1 - *1 i - 4 .--. 

,Lt k Srf to rtalute »S9. Tl'onM it bo 10 per tent, witlim the lost 

20 S 6 . The pmpciition of ooreotaMoo to aorgo.nto it i .tf''? .'"If ’’“X 

fifteen to one in Glascow? ^Yes. There was one killed ui Glasgow about thiee years n^o. 

2037. The police force in Glasgow is about one-fomth There was a sergeant shot ^ 

r.f the total police force for Scotland?— The total police gow. Tliere must be at least 10 , about one a year, i 

force for Scotland is 4,9-18, and the police force in Glas- find there were twelve. Hied at the 

?ow is 1,360. It is more than a fourth. That is not 2060. These men lost them lives ?-They died at the 
counting the additional constables privately paid. time, or eventually, from the 

2038. Having regard to the fact tliat a large majontv 2061. I understand that a constable is n^ Si-, 

of constables must be content to remain in that rank all (o an mcrease of pay unless he 


their service, it comes to this, that the maximum pay w.— o- — - — . - - , 

of a constable— the maximum pay of a large majority That is so. I* is all approved service. 


^)60. These men lost their lives? — They died at the 
time, or eventually, from the iniiiry received. 

2061. I understand that a constable is not entiueu 
to an increase of pay unless he shows zeal in the dis- 
charge of his duty, and is approved of by hia officers t— 


of in SandUe may take to he- 2062. A constable’s advancemeg 

less thisY^ per cent, deduction-about 2Bs. a week ?-Yes. to another is not automatical ?--It « ^ 

2059. Bub it does not follow that all these men of Constable. The f •%. f 

long service become first-class constables?— No. I am higher *«es. 

taking the maximum pay at about £TO a year. 2C^. What is_ the _ -.f o/lv? Bicht Tears 

2040. May we assume that a married man with an stable receives his final increment of pay I Bigtit years 

average family can live decently on this salary without is the fixed rate. 

getting into debt?— It depends very much on the man. 2064. Bat they do not all arrive at that?— No, owing 

2041. Prom vour experience of living in Scotland, ^ perhaps not physicaUy stroM enough, 

wouhi you say a maii in that class of life would be able some may not come up to the mental standara 

to support a family decently on £73 a year ?--I required. 

so. sir. Of course there are some places in Scotland ^ proportion of constables fail 

where living is very expensive. Oban, for 'example, ■ pav of their rank?— I could not 

and m Edinburgh, house rents are exceedmgly h^h, j give it for one force if I were 

and living in Edinburgh is very dear, ajid a man witn a t.onstable of that force, but it would not be reliable 

fmily of five or six children would find it pretty Scotland. 

_ mv T, V fo M AM- r,f 2066 Have von got merit classes in the Scotch police? 

STAB^—The Police ’ yorwfll tod the Lanark and Aj-rshire forces 

1890_ lays down that a pension IS granted for approved J?. , , 


service” only? — Quite so. 


have merit classes. 
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Hay 22. )93L 
Captain 
D Tiii Monro. 


2067. "WTiftt is the merit pay in each ease?— If you 
will kindly look at page 145 Lanarkshire, you will find 
this; — “As approved for special meritorious and dis- 
tinguished conduct, ten sergeants and twenty coiistables 
may receive, the former 2s. , and the latter Is. each extra 
per week, and may wear a merit star.” 

2068. That is in a force of 282 men?— 282 men. ®ut 
there are very few forces have a merit class. Table 16 
gives the merit class. 

2069. Is there any such rank as acting sergeant in 
the Scotch police forces?— Yes, in a good number of 
instances. 

2070. Is that for the purpose of testing a man s capa- 
city for command ? — Not entirely. It is where the local 
authority want to have more supervision. 

2071. Does he get increased pay? — ^No. It does not 
necessarily give him a claim to promotion. 

2072. Is there any distii^uishing badge for the acting 
sergeant? — ^In some places they wear tlu'ee stripes, and 
in others wear a 'particular badge. 

2075. Do you know the average rent which would be 
paid by constables, single men, living out of barracks, 
say in Glasgow and in counties? — ^Well, I wouid say 
from 10s. to I2s. a week. 

2074. And married men? — 1 could not tell about the 
married men, 

2076. Do you mean that a single man not accommo- 
dated in barracks would pay 10s. or 11s. a week for 
lodging?— I think they must pay about that. 

2076. Is th.at for board and lodging? — I think, they 
are boarded for that. I am not perfectly certain about 
this. 

2077 Mr Holmes. — You cannot say of your own 
knowledge?— No, I don’t think I can. It varies in 
almost every instance. 

2078. Mr. St.4.hkie.— -How js it that the Kinross force 
has no sergeant?— They don’t think it necessary, there 
are so few men. There are only eight men. Kinross 
has sCTen men, a chief constable (who is also chief con- 
stable* of Fife, and resides at Cupar), and an inspector, 
and one can cover the district on a bicycle two or Uiree 
times a day. 

2079. Chaibmam. — I forgot to ask you is there medi- 

cal attendance for the wives and families of married 
men? — No. . , _ , , , , 

•2080. As there is in the Royal Irish Constabulary <— 
No, I do not think there is anything of the kind in 
Scotland. 


2081. Are the men given any allowance tot ho- 

money or are they given boots ?— It is included in tT- 
pay. It used to be a separate item, but the Exchequ’’- 
Office found it made a difficult fraction-— so in aSw* 
eveiy instance boot money is now included in the ta- 
at the rate of Id. a week. ^ - 

2082. Mr. Holmes. — Therefore, comparing the mt of 
the Scotch force with that of the Irish force, you should 
deduct 6d. a week for boot money ? — Yes, 7d. p;-r 

2083. Ohairmait.— A re any pensions granted to the 
wives and children of men dying in the forceonpensios- 
able service ? — No, except in a case of death from iniurr 
on duty. 

2084. A man dying after twenty years’ service, or a 
man of fifty-five dying in the ordinaiy coure of nature, 
just ns lie was about to retire on pension, would kk 
widow arid children receive anything? — No, unless he 
died from an injury on duty. If he died the day after 
he was pensioned, or within twelve months, she would. 

2085. 'W’liat would she receive? — A gratuity. 

2036. But not a pension? — ^No. 

2087. And no allowance for the children ?— 1 do not 
know. 

2088. Are members of tlie Scotch police forces allowed 
to advertise in the public Press for exchanges to other 
forces or other places? — Cei-tainly not. 

20^. Mr. Holmes. — Do you consider that the pte- 
sent rates of pay are sufficient to attract and retain effi- 
cient men in the force? — Evidently not, because they 
have been increasing the pay in almost every force in 
Scotland lately, and advertising for suitable men. 

2090. Do you consider that the rates now fixed are 
sufficient? — They should be ; I mean the new rates. 

2091. Notwithstanding the higher rates that obtain 
in England? — Well, I am afraid that fact will always 
remain an attraction to the Scotch police as long as 
the pay is liigher in England than in Scotland. 

2082. Then the rates of pay in England practically 
govern the rates of pay in Scotlaiiil? — It is one of ilie 
factors. 

2093. And the rates paid in Glasgow govern the rates 
paid in the counties? — Yes. 

CHAtRMAN. — We are extremely indebted to you for 
giving us BO much valuable information. 


Captain 
Edward M 
Showers. 


2094. OsAittiLiK. — ^You are Cliief Gonslable of Essex? 
—Yes. 

2095. Mav I ask you ho-w long you hove held that 
position?—! have eighteen years’ police seivice, the 
last thirteen of which I have been Oliief Constable of 


Captain Edward M. Snowms, Chief Constable of Essex, eiamuied. 

8106. Would you be kind enough to give us the rates 
of pay. Perhaps you would take superintendents, in- 
spectors sergeants, and constables? — I have it all 
printed. I sliall begin with the superintendents. On 
appointment they receive £125, rising to £200. I ought 
to have put in my deputy chief constable before that. 

2107. How much does he get?— He has now nineteen 

years’ service. He begins at £220, and he has now got 
£250. ^ , 

2108. Inspectors?- The inspectors on appomf^ment get 
£100, and after six years’ service they get_£H5. 

2109. That is the maximum ? — Yes, that is the maxi- 

mum. A su 3 »rintendent has to serve fifteen yeaR 
before he vises to £200. . , , 

2110. And sergeants? — Sergeants on appomtmen. g« 

30s. 4d. a week, rising to 33s. lOd. . 

2111. And constables?— A constable on .ippointmeni, 
who is what is called third-class constable, receitffi 
22s. 2d. a week, and after eight years’ service he 


last thirteen 
Essex. 

2096. What force were you in before that?— I was m 
two. I was Oliief Constable of the City of Exeter, and 
I was Superintendent of the Devon County Constabu- 

^7. Essex is a rural county with a large metropoli- 
tan resident population?— We join the metropolitan 
area at Chadwell Heath; in fact, we have all the 
East End people to contend with, and we are sea-girt 
on the other side. 

2098. And the workii^ classes of the East End w 
Itondon are spreading out into Essex?— Yes, very much 
so, and all the excursionisU of the East Erid go to 
Grays, Southend, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton, and Harwich. 

2089. Mr. Holmes. — Then it is tending to become a 
metropolitan county?— Only in parts. 

2100. It is tending to become one wholly on account 
of the way in which London is extending?— Tery much 

^°*2101. Ceairmax.— T liat is tdie part adjacent to the 
metropolis? — Yes. 

2102. Over an area of ten or fifteen miles?— Yes. 

2103. How many men have you got in the force 1 — I 
have altogether 39S men ; tliat is including one inspec- 
tor and two. constables, who are under my jurisdiction, 
but we lend them to the sea fishery. 

2104. How many are there of eacli rank?— One chief 
constable, fourteen superintendents, which includes a 
deputy chief constable and chief clerk, thirteen inspec- 
tors, fifty-one sergeants, and 316 constables. 

210S Have you acting sergeants or not?— Tliere are 
acting sergeants, t'.fc the position does not carry pay. 


2112. Now take the single constables, do they hr- -i* 

a section-house or not? — Some do. _ , 

2113. Is there a deduction from their pay tor renu 

Yea, they pay Is. per week. • ^ 

2114. What do the married men pay^— 
constables pay 2s. a week if accommodated m 

2115. And if not accommodated f ' 

get any rent allowance? — ^Tliey are allowed , .'i_ 

2116 How much lent aid !-Seigeants f 'I 
are given rent aid when their rents exceed 3s. W. w 
I am allowed to give them rent aid up to 2s. 6d. 
Beyond that I have to go for the rest to my Stan , 
Joint Committee, which is my local 

2117. What would be the average rent assist 

It would vary very much. . „ _ „.„,,inug riaces 

2118. In the urban districts ?--In C as 

the tents run very high ; £ to 

high as 8a., whereas in rural districts it 
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■5? a -vreek ?— '\Miatever rent is in excess of 3s. Irf. a 
uwk is paid bv the county. Tiie amounts paid by ser- 
•vaiiTS and constables work out to about 2s. lOd. per 

” 2li9. Is there any deduction from pay for snper- 
anni'atii'n?— res. 24'per cent. 

2120. Is there any deduction from pay while sick? — 

Vo. unless I find a ‘man is malingering in any way. 

■’121 Do the men get medical attendance for their 
7-ires and families '— No ; they hare to pay out of their 
own pockets. They generally belong to benefit societies. 

212^2. To wliich they have to pay a coiiiTibution? — 

Tes 

•’123. Mr- Holmes. — Are the men themselves pro- 
vided with medical attendance? — No. unless they are 
iniiired in the execution of their duty. In such a case 
I bring the matter before the Standing Joint- Oommittee, 
and the Committee pays the bill. 

2124. Chajbmax. — I f a man gets sick from bronchitis, 
for instance, lie has to pay his own doctor? — Tes, that 

2125. Ml'. Holmes. — That -would bear hardly on the 

njan? It would be very difficult to arrange it other- 

^^2126 CitAiBMAM. — 'Norr as to hoot money. Is boot 
money included in the pay?— No, there is an allowance 
for hoots. 

2127. How much ? — In addition to the pay he receives 
an allowance of 2s. 2d. a month for hoots. 

01^ Is that pensionable or not? — ^Ho. It is a,n 

allowance ; and he gets 1«. a month for lamp oil for his 
lantern. 

2129. Is the rent allowance pensionable? — No. 

2130. No allowances are pensionable? — None. 

2131. “Would you kindly tell us about the pension you 
are allowed under the English Police Superannuation 
Act?~Tes. 

2132. At what age do you take your recruits? — ^ W e 
take them at nineteen sometimes. As a rule I do not 
take them much under twenty or twenty-one years. 

2133. Does all seiwice count towards pension? — ^Tes. 

2134. Wlien can they claim a pension with & medical 
certificate?— They cannot claim a pension until they - 
hare completed fifteen years’ service. 

2135. Without a medical certificate 1 — ^No ; with a 
medical certificate. They can get IS-SOt-hs on comple- 
tion of fifteen rears’ service. 

2136. At what age can tliey claim a pension without 
a medical certificate?— fifty yeai-s of age, provided they 
have completed twenty-five years’ service. 

2137. Is there any age limit?— Tea, fifty years. 

2138. They cannot claim a pension after twenty-five 
years’ service unless they are fifty years of age? — They 
can not. 

2139. And if under fifty they cannot claim a pension 
without a medical certificate? — Not without a medical 
certificate. 

2140. What is the pension then ? — He gets 31-50tlis. 

2141. Is that at twenty-five years' service and fifty 
years of age? — When he has completed twenty-five, and 
is fifty years of age, he can claim 31-60ths. 

2142. Jlr. SiJJtKiE. — Must he not complete twenty- 
six years’ service to get two-thirds ?— When he has com- 
plete twenty-six and enters on twenty-seven he then 
gets two-thirds. 

2143. I understand that to retire on two-thirds of pay 
the man must have completed twenty-six years 
service. He must, in fact, 0© in his twenty-seventh 
year's service before he can retire on -two-thirds? — Tes, 
in his twenty-seventh year. 

2144. OiLiiRiLix. — 'Is there any pension for the widows 
and children of the men dying in the coura© of nature 
and not from injuries received on duty? — No. 

2145. As regards the promotion of a sergeant to the 
position of inspector, is there any age limit?— No. 

2146. They would be promoted entirely in accord- 
ance with your recommendation to the Joint Commit- 
tee ? — No. I 'do not recommend ; I make the promotion 
myself, 

2147. Tou act on your own judgment? — There is a 
test examination. 

2148. Are the constables well-elducabed men? — ^Th© 
greater part of them. 

21’49. All of tliem can write a report? — ^Tes. I do 
not take them if they ate illiterate. Tliey are generally 
Jinder a drill instructor for two or three months leam- 
uig their work and writing reports. Some, of course, 
write better than others. 

218}. And the sergeants have to pass an examina- 
tion ?— Tes. 


2151. Tlierc is an examination for every grade? — For sinySi. I90l. 

every grade. . , , . , ' Captain 

2152. Tou have to carry out special duties under Edward M. 

certain Acts of Parliament? — Yes. Sihowei-s. 

2153. In connection with Contagious -Diseases, IkpJo- 
sives. Swine Fever? — ^Yes ; but I have nothing to do 
with the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act in my 
connt-y. The Clerk of the Peace is the officer for that 
jiiirpose. 

21'54. The police hare to execute its provisions? — Tes. 

2155. Do they get any extra allowance for that ? — 

Tes, at tho rate of Is, 3</. for every thi-ee hours em- 
ployed, 

2156. What is the average turn of duty of your patrol- 
ling constable.??— Seven hours at night and three in the 
day. 

2157. Does that make ten hours in the twenty -four? 

—Tes, the division of the time is discretionary. They 
have to show in their journals they were out. 

2158. Tou have both urban and rural areas, and your 
urban area is largely metropolitan. Now, ns to night 
duty in the urban districts. Take Walthamstow, for 
instance 1 — That is metropolitan. 

2159. We will take Romford. How many hours' duty 
a day have the police there? — They have eight hours 
every night and, of course, if necessary they are put 
on for longer. 

2160. Mr. Holmes. — T liey are not- always on for 
night duty ? — They have five different periods of duty, 
coming on at one hour arid going off at another. 

2161. CHirBMAX.— Would you give us the period of 
duty at Romford? — Night duty would como on from 
10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

2162. Perhaps it would be better if we were to begin 
with the early morning. When docs day duty begin? — 

At 6 a.m. 

2163. To what time?— They go on from about 6 to 
10 a.m., and then they come off. I am speaking a good 
deal from memory, 

2164. Now the second relief 1— Then another man 
goes on till 2. 

2165. The third relief is from 2 to 6? — 2 to 6- 

2166. He has done eight hours in the day duty?— 

Yw. 

2167. Then the fourth relief is from 6 to 10 p.m. ? — 

Yes. 

2168. And the night duty commences at 10 and goes 
on till when?— 6 o’clock in the morning. 

2169. All the men parade at the station ?— They come 
to the station. They are inspected before they go on 
duty. 

2170. If a man has taken a charge during the mght 
and has to attend the Police Court and carry tho case 
through, has he any relief from duty for tliat?— Yes, 
when engaged for any length of time. They do not 
have a Bench day at Romford every day. 

2171. What is the population of Romford? — About 

14,000. , . 

2172. -Mr. Holmes.— W liat is the population of 
Essex? — About 816,000. 

2173. 1 suppose it is largely increased in tho metro- 
politan portion? — Yes. . 

2174. CKAiaiiAN. — The population of Romford is 
about 20,000 ; what is the population of Essex?— Ib_ has 
immensely increased, except in the rural districts, 
where the population has gone back. 

2175. Mr. Starkie. — T he rural population is going 

into the towns?— Tes. ^ 

2176. Chairmam. — -H owever, we may take it tliat tlie 

men, sergeants and constables, do on the average eight 
hours’ work a day at least?- Of course, in the season I 
think they do nearly twelve hours a day at tha water- 
ing-places. . 

2177. After a man’s turn of duty, he is still at your 
service if you want him?— Tes. If there is any call he 
would have to turn out. It is the aamo way m the 
rural districts. If anything occurs they call him up 
and he mast go. They are very often called outi after 
they go to bed. 

2170. Can he leave his house without giving notice?— 

No, H© ha.s alwavs to leave notice with his wife, or in 
the case of a stifle man, he tells the people of the house 
•where he is staying, wher© h© can be found. 

2179 Must he reside within a certain distance from 
the station-house?— No, we have to get houses where we 
can. "W© always get a house in the most advantageous 
spot, and as. near the station m we can get them. 

2180. Mr. Holmes. — I n some cases has he to pay for 
locomotion when going to his beat?— No, lie is not so 
far off as that. 


H 
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2181. CHA.niiiA.>:.— You have nothing tu do with how 
he gets to his stotiont — ^o. 

2182. All you have to do is to see that he is there ?— 

Quite so. , , 1 - V 

2183. I suppose in many cases he would come m by 

‘"bus” or train'?— No. When travelling from out- 

stations by rail hired cart to attend for pay or drill, 
the actual expenses incuned by the men is allowed by 
the county. 

2184. Have you many assaults on the police? — Yea, 
a great many, especially at Grays. 

2185. You have no figures as to the number of police- 
men assaulted at Eomfordl ast year ? — No, but I might 
he able to get them if necessary. 

2186. You have a good many? — Yes; it seems to 
become a sort of epidemic once it commences. 

2187. Your police are not armed, except with a trun- 
olieon? — No, except with a revolver in certain cases. 
Tlie men practice shooting 'with a revolver under an 
instructor, and once a yeai‘ we have a practice, which is 
published in tho papers, aid has a very good efiect. 

2188. You must have instituted that yourself? — No, I 
think it was Admiral M'Hardy who instituted it. 

2189. Bo the constables on . night duty have a 
revolver? — Yes, under certain circumstances. 

2190. But not in Rofford town ? — No. We have had 
cases -where a constable has been threatened in outlying 
places, and I find it a very good thing to allow a con- 
stable to carry a revolver with him, as it generally 
frightens people into their houses after 10 o’clock. We 
had one man shot by a burglar at Romford. He was 
killed. 

2191. Mr. SranKiB. — Do many men retire incapaci- 
tated by injuries received while on duty ? — Some. 

2102. On an average, how many in the year ? — I could 
not say there is eny annual average. 

2193. Mr. Holmes. — 'How many stations are there in 
the county? — Twenty-two. 

2194. Is there a sergeant in charge of each station? — 
No, not always. In some cases there is an inspector 
and a constable ; in other places a superintendent. 

2195. Do you find any difficulty in getting recruits? — 
None whatever. 

2196. Notwithstanding the proximity to tlie Metro- 
polis, the relatively low rates of pay in Essex are suffi- 
cient to get good men? — 1 .Ihiiik our pay is very good, 
allow me to say. 

2197. As compared with Lancashire and Yc^tkslli^e, 
and having regard to your proximity to London? — Quite 
so. 

2198. Notwithstanding that you are able to get 
recruits? — ^I have any amount of tliem. 

2199. The proportion of constables to sergeants is 
about six to one. I suppose that means that a large 
number of constables cannot expect to rise beyonid that 
rank? — No, they cannot. Promotion is very slack. 

2300. A large proportion of constables must, there- 
fore, make up their minds to remain constables all their 
service, no matter how efficient or well-behaved they 
are? — I think a man is bound to get on if very efficient. 

2201. But a lame proportion — about three-fourtbs of 
the constables are likely to remain constables ?— A large 
proportion, at any rate. 

2202. It comes to this, tliat a man who cannot rise 
must be content with a salary of 29«. 2d. a week, less 
deductions? — Yes. 

2203. And if he has to pay rent, living in the coun- 
try, he must deduct at least 3s. 2d. ? — 3s. Id. 

2204. So that with the 2^ per cent, deduetdon for 
pension and the rent he has to pay, there would be a 
total reduction of his income of about 4s. a week? — 
Yes. 

2205. The rent which, he pays out of his own pocket 
varies, but on the a-verage it -works out at 2s. lOd. per 
week. That would be the rent deduction? — Yes. 
Between 3s. and 4s. would be deducted from his pay. 

2K16. Would you tell us what are the duties and 
responsibilities of a sergeant? — He has to supervise the 
constables on beat, attend the conference points in his 
beat, and see that the men are there, and report if they 
are not. 

2207. Ho would, on an average, have about six men 
under' his charge? — About that. 

•2208. I suppose in the rural parts he would have 
more? — ^He would hiive more and he would have a 
greater distance to cover. 


2209. Mr. Starkie. — Has a sergeant got a regulat v 
defined district ?— Yea. He lias a regularly defined di. 
trict — his section, if I may so call it. 

2210. Mr. Holmes. — In the station I suppose 

is always either a sergeant or a constable in lesidencel 
Yes. 

2211. When he is in residence he has to par rer.’— 
Yes. A single man pays l.s. and a married man 2s."c-er 
week. 

2212. What accommodation does the sir^le man k- 
for that Is., both as regards furniture and everv'- 
thing else? — That varies. In some station-houses thrv 
have only a bedroom'. In others a bedroom, a common 
room, or mess-room, and a sitting-room. 

2213. Are the rooms furnished at the expense of the 
county ? — Yes. 

2214. And tlie beading, blankets, and sheets are sno. 
plied? — Yes. 

2215. They have to find tlieir own fuel and light?— 
Yes. 

2216. They are practieallv furnisheid bedroonui?— 
Yes. 

2217. CnAiitMAX. — They do not get separate ted- 
rooms'? — ‘Not always. In some cases we have cubicles; 
in others two men in a room. 

2218. Mr. Holmes. — Would you tell us what propor- 
tion of the force are accommodated in station-houses?— 
There are eight inspectors, five sergeants, and forty- 
six constables residing in police buil3ings. I am not 
counting the superintendents in this. All the superin- 
tendente reside in station-houses. Tliey all have apart- 
ments in the station-houses. The cost of removals, I 
might mention, is defrayed by the county when itmeans 
going from one portion of the county to another. 

2219. Mr. Staekie.— T hat is when the transfer is for 
tlie benefit of the p’Ublic service? — ^Yes. 

Not when it is at- his own request?— Yes, but 
if it is for misconduet he has to pay it liimself. 

2221. What are the duties of the inspectors?— Some 
of them, have station-houses and police-courts, and have 
to supervise their sub-di-vision for night and day duty. 

They have to travel through their divisions?— 


2223. Do they receive travelling expenses ?— Yes ; two 
inspectors are supplied with horses, and ttiey are 
allowed £50 for their keep— cart, harness, and stabling 
being provided by the county. 

^4. In the rural parts, what would be the area of 
an inspector's division?— I am afraid I cannot give you 
that. Some of the rural districts are very large, and 
there is a great deal of travelling over them. 

2^. Oh-ormak, — 'The number of superinteadCTts in 
^sex seems large? — That includes the deputy chief con- 
stable and the cliief derk. 

2226. Tlie superintendent with you would correspond 
to the district inspector in this country, and evai m » 
large county there would not be fourteen. 

Mr. Staekie. — In a large county such as Cork, there 
would be. In the County of -Cork, East Riding, thae 
ate eleven district inspectors. In the W^t Biding 
there are nine. That is twenty in all. 

2227. Mr. Holmes.— Take Limerick. ^ 
the police force number 356, exclusive of Limerick 
while in Essex there are 384, and the nurober of ^* 
trict inspectors in Limerick is seven ; head constables 
eight. The head constahles would correspond to yom 
inspectors. What strikes me is that you se^ to 
over-officered at tlie top— fourteen supennt^dents aM 
twelve inspectors seems veiy large as <2°’^trastea m 
what obtains in this country?— Each dmsion (thirwn 
in number) is in charge of a 

deputy chief constable is the headquarters, or u 
ford Division. ,, 

2228. I suppose it is owing te its proximity to ice 
city -that you have to have so many? — Yes. 

2229. The greater number of the superintendente and 
inspectors are in the metropolitan portion? — xes- 

2230. Mr. Starkie.— D o you give merit pay iR yo“ 
force?— No, indeed ; we used to. 

2231. Why was it done away with?— My predece 

abolished it. , » 

2232L Is there any limit of age for promotionf— ^ i 
it is left to my judgment. _ , 

2233. Are the examinations of a qualifying or c 
petitivB character? — Qualifying only. 

2E34. How is the rWvancement of to 

increment of pay to another i-egulated? 
time of servire. For instance, on appointment tuej 
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in a.! third-class, after six months they become 

“* eighteen montlis after that they al 

first-class constables. ; , _ 

^ 2255 Is that an automatic advance *— fes. 

It dees not depend on the man’s character or be 
.-II in the discharge of Itis duty?-In tlie first three 
, it Joes After two veers’ service in first eiaas. Lc 
c<jod conduct and efficiency, he rises in pay, and yo 
“five rears’ service he rises again ; after eight — 

^*-«7*^Have vou^got the rank of acting sergeant in the 
E«es force?— ‘1 have a certain number. «i 

0538. Do they receive additional pay t—** ^ 

^239. Do they wear a badge of rank? — They carry ^ 

ire thev liable to revert to the rank of con- 
stable if 'they do not give satisfaclionl-Tes , „ 

0241 It is merelv a ijreparatory stage? — That is all. jj, 
5242 Do manv of your men retire after twenty-five 
T-..-,rs’ ' service ?-^Several have, but constables wait 
asMlly until they have completed their twenty-six ^ 

-ears’' service. _ , . - . 

■ 0043. They nearly .all wait for the iiension or two- ^ 

''^4 1 suppose the additional time is so short they ^ 

''*2^5 Are the men accommodated in barracks mostly h 
married or single men?— -Most of the sei^eants ace mar- t 
ried and some of the constables. _ 

2246 You say you take recruits as young as nineteen 

rears of age ’-Well, I use luy own judgment. a 

’ ^7. Do they count service for pension from the t 
time thev join? — ^Yes. , ^ . '' 

2248 Is there not a provision m the English Pension 
Act that service before the age of twenty-one years is 1 
not to count?— Yes, unless the regulations of the forc=' ! 
otherwise prescribe. _ , , x' 1 

2249. Mr. Holmes.— D o you know the proportion of 
married men in your force? — ‘Ho. I could give it to 
vou if you would let me see my notes. „ , , 

‘ 2250. Do you think they are a majority of the force ? 
—Yes, decidedly. x x 1.0. 

2^1 I suppose all the men contribute to a beneht 
society for medical aid?— The greater part, I fancy, do. 

I cannot say for certain. ■ n xt 

22SZ. CH.A.IHMAK. — You do not make inquiry!— 

2253 Mr Holmes.— I f no medical attendance is pro- 
vided. what deduction, are the men subject to in order 
to provide it for themselves?— It is purely optional on 
their part. , , n t 1 

2254. What would it come to— 6d. a week?—! have 
no idea. I could find out for you. 

2055. Do you find that the married men with 
families are able to live on their pay as constable? 
—Now that their pay has' been raised, and ^ter ttiey 
have what we call rent aid, 1 certainly think they ought 
to do very well. Besides that they get money for extia 
duty and special service duty. 

2256. Wliat is the amount and what are the allow- 
ances so made?— We have what we call a seaside scale. 

2257. This is very important, as we do not know half 

the story if wo do not know all their sources of income I 
—Quite so. Tliere is a seaside scale, spemal duty, 
where men are employed at tlie seaside and other places 
during tlie day and return at night. If a^nt six 
hours they are entitled to Is., and for every additional 
three hours, 6rf. ,, - 

2258 That jg in the nature of subsistence allowance! 
—Yes. Then there is what we call special service liuty, 
such as escorting prisoners, making inquiries vc reports, 
and performing similar duty, which keeps them awsy 
from home more than six hours. 

^59. Chaibmak. — S ix consecutive hours ? — Yes, they 
must be consecutive. 

2260. Mr. Holmes.— T hese are subsistence allowances 
in point of fact ? — ^Yes. 

2261. CEAmMiN.'— You cannot take them as an addi- 
tion to pay ? — Ho. Tlien there is extra service sUow- 
ance. The extra service is where men are employed at 
the request of private persons for “ fetes,” races, and so 
forth. The officers have portion of the allowance. 

2262. Mr. Stakxib.— A re you certain about the night 
allowance of 2s. ?— Yes. 

2263. What is the night ? — If they could not get home 
for the night, 

2264. Have you any special fixed hours? — Ho. 

2265. Supposing a man leaves at 4 o’clock in the after- 
Doon and does not come back until 4 the next morning? 
—That would be counted night. 


2266. Supposing he had to get a bed, would he be 
allowed for it ?— Ho ; he is only allowed the night allow- 

2267. -4t seaside places it is very difficult to get a 
bed? — ^Verv expensive. 

2268. Chaibman.— You are adjacent to the City ot 

London police and your rules are not the same, and 
your men understand they cannot expect the same pay i 
— Quite so. „ 

2269. There is no feeling of dissatisfaction?— Ho. 

2270. You are aware there is great difficulty in ^tam- 
ing lodging at all within tho area of tiie city?— Yes. 

2271 Have you 4ny city constables living in Essex i — 
Ho, I don’t think they would be allowed to live so far 
off as that. , , , 


2272. The city of London is looked upon as an 
entirely special force?— Yes. In fact I have ij'any city 
men applying to join my force. I have several of tlmm. 

2273. At a lower rate of pay than their own ?— Yes. 

2274. They go from the ci^ to you, although tim rate 
of pay is more in the city than it is with you ?— Yea. 

2275. Thev go to vou for the cheaper living?— I Won’t 
Iniow that it is that! I think they prefer country life. 
Tliat is the reason they come. 

2276. Mr. Holmes.- Do you suppose they really lose 
in actual income when they go to you ?— I could not say 
that. The general reason is that walking on the flags 
tires the feet, and they cannot, stand it. 

2277. CmtinMAX.— The nominal rate of pay do« not 
act as a sufficient attraction. You are not troubled with 
any applications for transfer to the City of 'London? 

2278 Do any men come to you from the metropoli- 
tan police force ?— Yes, I never take them unless they 
resign. If they resign, to come to me, well and good. 

2279. You are aware that the maximum ^y of a 
Oitv of london constable is £2 a -wwk. Does no 
temptation arise on that score?-;Ho. Hone whatwer. 
We have no trouble whatever. My men do not -wpt 
to leave me. I think in the time I have been living 
there I have had four men who thought they would 
belter themselves by going to the city police. 

2280. Mr. Holmes.— More men go to you than leave 

^°2Ml.^Mr. Stahkie.— H ave you many «si^tions for 
reasons other than for the purpose of going to the City 

"’i82‘'wl"\*rntealed force !-Yes, that ia what 
makes promotion very stagnant. I do not wish to lose 
to other 

^^2m*:S”fact!'^if a man wanted to go to Devondure 
he would have to resign?— He would have to resign. 

2^ He could not advertise in a paper for ^ 
exchange?— Ho. If he has had three years service and 
ImirK join another force, he 

from the chief constable of the force he « 8°'^ 3°*”’ 

and he m«at hawo mj pem.aaioh to 1”“ ‘S’ 

I 02flA There is no such iilung as what the cier^ 
.sSie “t hTihsal-Ho, w5ien I came from Dewon- 

, Sire So or thiio of m, old force came to me. 

2287 Mr Hoims.— Did a caae ewer arise with you 
. idtii. -nr. iAu enoiiffh to get a pen- 


,h“J. SlhSTa’diredtoTen-gh to 
SSrhat^h._h.d not_.tto^^^^ .8. 


itsssffsfs 

dai^a pension. He is a very shrewd, devei man. 

Sb 9 He could retire on 3W0the at the expiration 
“'SnS'Che“Si heS hia fiftieth year,- 
Yea ; be would have ®°“^gnty-five years of age he 

^U^no^ take ^advantage of the privilege of voluntary 
could not take - +-w»atv-five years service; 

retirement on c<mplo sHould seiwe for twenty- 

if he joined a ^ 

StmlatoS-^T- 1.0 »«“ l»to altained the a*, of 
fifty years. 
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Sergeant. James il^'CLELLANii, examined. 
! — James 


2292. Chairman.— 'W liab is your 
M'CleUand. 

2293. Where do you come from?— From Oaiway. 

2294. From the town? — The town, sir. 

2295. How long have you been in the Force?— 
Twenty-four years and nine months. 

2296. Are vou a. married man? — Married. 

2297. Ha.ve"you any children?— Tes, eight. 

22^. Tour age is?— Forty-four. 

2299. W'lium do you represent here I — I, with another 
sergeant, represent the sergeants of Connaught. 

2300. Tour pay now is the maximum ? — Yes, £80 12s. 
2501. When were you promoted sergeant? — On the 

1st September, 1B95 — five years and eleven months ago. 

2302. Do you receive accommodation in barracks? — 
No. 

2303. What do you pay for rent outside? — £1 2s. td. 
a month, 

2304. How much is that a week ’—Something more 
than 5s. 

2305. How mucli allowance do you receive towards 
tliab? — I receive 4s. 4d. a month. 

2306. Therefore your net rent is 18-s. odd?— It is. 

•2507. There is no deduction from your pay in respect 

of TOur superannuation? — No, but- there is a rediietiun 
for' the Constabulary Force Fund. 

2304. That only applies to very few men now. Tliere 
are no further deductions?— Except the Queens Jubilee 
Fund, which I am subscribing to. 

2306. That is voluntary. What is it you represent 
on behalf of the sergeants of Connaught?— I want to get 
more pay for them. 

2306. How' much do they get now?— Sergeants com- 
mence with £75 8s., and after four years in, that r-ank 
they get £80 12s. 

2307. What is it you want to represent in regard to 
that ? — We want to get pay equal to the best English 
force. 

2308. What is that?— The City of London police force. 
23^^. Give us some grounds on which you base your 

analogy to tire City of London force? — 'We believe that 
our duties are equally as onerous as those of the City 
of London force. There are no grounlds for comparison, 
but we believe we have as much duties to perform, and 
the conditions under which that duty is discharged are 
different in Ireland. 

2310. Have you any ]iersonal knowledge of London? 
— I have no jieisonal knowledge of London. I never 
was able to afford the luxury of a trip to London. 1 
•was never in any city but Belfast. 

2511. On what grounds do you represent the sergeants 
as entitled to more pay?— As well as we can compare 
them with those of the City of London police force, 
their duties appear to be physical in their nature rather 
than mental. Ours are a combination of both, and the 
conditions under which we discharge our duties are 
more unpleasant tlian those of the London police force, 
who are more or less supported by the populace. Our 
mental faculties are always required to be more or less 
ou the alert in Ireland. Different organisations ate 
springing up from time to time that the Government 
•wish to be informed about, and it won’t do for us to be 
making inquiries only when returns are asked for. It 
requires continuous alertness. 

2312. There is very little ordinary crime in Ireland? 
— Very little. 

■■2313. You are stationed in Galway town ? — At present 
For Hie last four years I have had experience 


for about four hours. These duties are not anaU,. 
gous to those of the City of London force, and I war 
to show you that they are not analogous, but thev are 
quite as severe. 

2320. How many hours' duty do you do?— We ate 
supposed, according to the Code, to be always on duev. 

2321. Wliat time in the morning do you get up!~ 
W'e parade at 9 o'clock. 

2322. That would apply to the sergeants as a rule ?— 
And to the const-ables. 

2323. Let us stick to the sergeants. We are lalkini; 
about tlie sergeants ; you *do not represent the con- 
stables? — No, I do not sjieciully. 

2324. You parade at 9 o’clock in the momii^; ?— Yes. 
2324a. What do you do then ? — I liave office work to 

do tlien. I am in charge of the execution of all the 
warrants that issue from the courts, and I have to keep 
a record of these. 

2325. Tour duties .are clerical? — For portion of the 
day, 

2326. For how long? — About an hour or an hour and 
a-halt. 

2327. After 10.30 what do you do? — I would then he 
knocking about the barrack, and I might go home until 
2 o’clock. 

2328. From 10.30 to 2 you would be your own 
master ? — Even if I was I should be bound to be once 
at the barracks every two hours. 

2329. At 2, what would you do? — At 2 I go out and 
take charge of Uie beat duty men, from that until 6 p.m, 

2330. After 6 what do you do ? — ^I might go on from 
12 o’clock at night till 3 in the monii^. 

2iHl. That would not occur every night — when would 
it occur ? — It might occur once in a wedi. 

2332. At what time do you go to bed as a rule?— If 
I was not on duty or on patrol I should go to bed at 
10 o’clock, after roll-call. 

23c^. Your physical exercise would be from 2 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. ? — I might be engaged executing warrants and 
hunting up larcenies. 

2334. What is your representation as to pay?— We 
ask that it should he on the same scale as the Loudon 
police. I say my pay should be increased by £55 per 
annum. 

2305. That is very large, is it not? That would be 
68 per cent. Is that really what you ask?— Yes. 

2336. Mr. Holmes.— T el! us how you arrive at that 
£55 a year?— That is the scale of the London city police 
force, the best paid police force. 

2337. What rank are you comparing yourself with?— 

With a sergeant. . 

2358. Would you tell us what a sergeant gets m the 
City of London?— £135 a year after six years’ service. 

2339. CHAiRMAiT.— Tell us the grounds on which you 
ask that salary? — The 'grounds are tliat Hiere is no 
difference in the cost of living, as far as we can ascer- 
tain, in Ireland and England at the present time. 1 
am a sergeant, and in addition to being a teetotallw, i 
am a non-smoker, and what is more than that, I sai 
practically a vegetai'ian, and I cannot save a shillii^. 

2340. Are vegetables so expensive in Galway?— Well, 
my entire family are vegetarians, and ffiey are all teeto- 
tallers, and they don’t smoke ; tliere is no expense tor 
beef or bacon or any of these commodities, and still i 
cannot save a shilling. 

2341. You pay for rent 18s. 2rf. a month i—ies. 

2342. Do you think that rent would compare witn 

'f.ij f.iio f«lf.v of London?—! 


l am. J!'or une lasc lour years x imve miu caijoucucc what you would have to pay in the City of Londm?- 

of other stations. I have'been in charge of a station don’t know anything about the rents ^ 

policeman in London is allowea to 


before I went there, 

^14. How many people are there i 
13,000, according to Hie last Census. 

3315. Is there much crime in Galway? — No, not 
much ; cMefly iarceniea. 

3516. No crime against the police? — ^Not much. 

2317. No police shot at? — Not in Galway. 

2318. No police seriously assaulted? — ^^No. Tlie com- 
munity of Galway must be taken to be a quiet commu- 
nity ; but I do not represent Galway specially. 

'No police shot at in Connaught? — ^Not of late 
years. I have had charge of country stations whet© I 
had bo go out ■with my men at night and lie in ambush 
for hours outside tlie house of a man who was obnoxious 
to these organisations. Tha-t man was living four miles 
from my station, and I was told by my district inspec- 
tor 1 would be accountable for his life and safety, and 
I had to protect him through the darkest hours of a 
winter’s night. 1 would be directed to ambush ; during 
'rhafc ambush I would be afraid to strike a match perhaps 


understand that » — 

Galway town?— make use of his own house otherwise than for the accom 
modation of his family. It would not be “ 

rules to keep a lodger. He is allowed to keep a looge 
but we cannot do it. 


2343. Then yo.ur wife, with the permission of th« 

Inspector-General, might b® a dressm^er, . , 

did not put up a sign-board. She could supply 
income in that way? — She could, if she had bm , 
she hasn’t. , ,, tliis 

2344. TeU us why you think there 

increase of pay. Is it only on the . 

to have th© same pay as the 'City of P 

has tliere been any increase in Ireland 

of living?— The standard of living has substantially 
creased for all classes in Ireland. , t will 

■ 2345. Has it materially increased m ^ 

give Tou an instance in Galway. Take P 
the Galway Union. I was lately in the Galwaj Urncm 
making inquiries, and I found tliat the aver g 
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of a pauper is 3s. bJ. a week m Galway 
mesent time. They are after putting up 
I luuu c f . apparatus— steam cookers — with a 

system of dietary. This 
Se nto operation yet, but when it does come 
mLradon it is calculated that it will inrolve a cost 
'■^f'4s week for a pauper in Galway Gmon. 

Of course paupers are being better fed now 
. used to be?— ^es, and the food will be cooked 

xhan ihe. ,i.-.i5sh war, and at an initial cost of £560 
K^^nion %hete is' an account I hare made out of 

‘ ^nners does not include house rent or fuel. 

^ >H7 Tell us what your own expenses ate ; iierer 


Ten uf iS your own expenses ' are ; iierer h 
Se "anfl the , 

Mr .« . veg.toiml-1 u«, > 

,„dth.t mto ti» Mgument all the ettongei. f 

K CKiH».!----Th«‘ la Ma a *eet; for toodt- 1 
Tei That does not include clntlung, education, oi any- c 

‘‘“So'’\That do you put down (oi education I-Ihe 
adSL “uld nSt bo aery mud, at p.ee.nt h«ia«se 
the eldest bor is only twelve years of age, and lie goes 
S a Sel «;iiool. I am only about two years a vege- 
-irian bub I am ten years a teetotaller. , . , , t 

^ That is ■28s. 4d. a week for your rent and food? j 

■^'hat other expenses?— Then there would be 

-lie clothing of my wife and family. Tliese are • 

that cannot be accurately calculated, and I would not 
like to make a statement. My wife is always engaged , 
in doing some repairing, and it would not be 
delude ^it. So I have not put dowir anything for the 

Thiriou get medical attendance free for your 
wife and Tour eight children? — ^Yes. 

2354. Xo deduction from your pay for superannua- 

'^‘Tsfe^ln one year from this you can retire on your 
uension?— I can. I have not my mmd made up, and I 
don’t know what I will do. If tlie result of t^s De- 
mission holds out any inducement I 
fact of it is, there is no inducement for a man to go 
out. If I was in a country station there would be' some 

inducement for me to go. .wuue nf roue 

2356. In one year you can retire on 30-50ths ot your 

^^^^ST.^That is at) £46 a year?— Yes. It would the 
present year— next August^but with no prospects of 

notl You seem a very stvong man, ani 
in good health 1— Yes, hut I can show you a copy of a 
cesSlution passed by the Salwaj publie bo|h«», j 

2359 What is your native county ?—Tippeiaiy. i 
hasten S-ays in service in the Noitili of irela^ 

2360. You 'can retire in two months time on »h« 

Tear pension?— Yes, and support a family of ten. 

2361. 3Ir Holmes.- But you need not retne? Oh, 
yes, I need not ; but tliere is very little encouragement! 

2362. Ai-e yctu thinking of retiring? — I have not 

entertained the idea at all yet. Bwo 

2363. Why do so many police retire twenVhve 
veats’ service?— A great many live in country stations , 
they have families, and in those country statio^ very 
httle facilities are given to educate their fa“‘bes oi 
bring up their children, or give them trades 

meut. They go into th. town to get them ea»c.t^ 
and if they are adults to get them trades 
We don’t complain of the discipline. We look upon 
that as duty, but at the same time it is very 
regards mixing with civilians. I cannot put a boy 
employment and be stationed there myself. 

2^ Why not?— Because I could not The regula- 
tions would not allow me. Supposing I 
a grocery business with a beer licence attached to it, it 
would be most objectionable. . , 

2365. You would nob like to put a boy into a putUu.- 
house?— No, I would not , . i. -1.1 ! t 

2566. WTiat is the article of the Code against it I i- 
cannot exactly give the number of the ^de, 

2367. Mr. Staekie.— I n the City of Belfart ^e sons 
of men serving in the Force are employed m b“8inere 
houses. If it is forbidden you ought to know by wliat 
section of the Code ?— I suppose it is somel'hi^ tlie 
same as that prohibiting wives from, working at 
2568. OHAiniiAX.— That is not forbidden eitlier. 
According to the Barrack Regulations, the wives 


members of the Foree can follow certain trades with the isoi, 

permission of the Inspector-General?— I was stationed a«rgeant 
in Tuam in 1894, anld a policeman’s son was working in jaaies . 
a solicitor's office, and it was made the subject ot an il'ClellanJ. 
official complaint, and the county inspector was sent to 
inquire into the matter. , „ -m 

2369. ill'. Stajikib.— .Was the man removed?— No it 
was an anonymous communication, I believe, and the 
countv inspector did nob give the person the satisfac- 
tion, lie being an anonymous correspondent. 

Hr. S'CAEKiE. — Then it cannot have been against the 
regulations. . - 

2370. CuAiiiMAX. — ^You do not say the cost of living 
has increased in the last twenty years? — say the stan- 
dard of living has risen. People want more. 

2371. We grant that, but you don’t say the cost has 
increased?— It follows that tlie cost must increase when 
the standard lias increased. They don’t subsist on the 
same class of dietary now, and a man is exp^eeted to 
keep up a certain social status in the police, i'ou must 
live up to your own class — that would be the artisan 
class for a policeman. Then- position has considerably 
improved. 

2372. Witli that exception you do nob say that the 

actual cost of food has increased in Galway ? — I know 
mvself that of the sergeants in the town of Galway, 
eight out of ele\-en are practically teetotallers, and they 
are not able to save anything. I have accounts here 
from other sergeants showing they are living over their 
means. . . , 


means. . . , 

2373. Do you geb any extra pay for Weights and 

Measures ?— No. . . . ttt - uj_ 

2374. You never passed an examination in Weights 

and Measures?— No. ,.u- i 

2375. Do you get any extra allowances tor anytmng » 

No ; except I am on duty more than eight hours, and 

2376-^And if you are on duty for twelve hours? 

^*'2^7 then if you pass the night out you geb an 

allowance?-! get an allowance of 3s. 6d. There m 
another thing 1 would like to mention. There is a class 
of neople who live from hand to mouth and save 
nothing. A man likes to put by something, and we 

you have your pension?— The pension is 

'^^sra^Tou don’t, call £43 a year very small?— It is, 
sir If tlie pav is small the pension must be very 
small to live on. You see, a policeman in u co^try 
station cannot make the most of his P^- , , 

chai-ve of a country station, and I was obliged to deal 
with^two local haters, or they would not supply me 
S rnilk if I did not. I was obliged to divide my 

“lfeel<,W'ee.. to. p.pto.c. 
and the police?— There is no iil-feehng_ as far as the 
mi are incerned, but they object to give us ei^W- 
ment They say we have served the British Govern- 
ment well, and we have no claim on the people, and if 
we want to get employment we should get it from the 

<ijd -they leave then?— Simply for the 
sake of their families, ana there is no inducement for 
them to remain on. . 

2382 Mr Holmes.— What would your pension be if 
voSred now 1-£43 7s. M. if I rethed next August 
‘ 2383. And your pay is £80 12s.?— Yes. _ 

2384 How can you benefit your family by sacrificing 
£32 a. year?— If you ask me personally I donb see 
how I can. 

2585. Do vou think anybody else cem?-They run the 
chance of doing something for their families. 

'’3S5 Do you suppose any sane ^ , 

1 he had an appointment in hand or a 

pSSe to./?, it, toM I *.7 

8re mostly sane. 

2387 Have not they promises of appointments < 

x.«i li ™ «“•* *■"■ 

' completed they would retire. 

' 2388 Mr Stabkie,— W ere they married men or 

‘ -^L^ot^lof them were married. • I knew a 
* a steady man— to be dismissed recently m 

i SfSs Lli™ to'Xi^thtf werfsi^^^^ iheir pay. 
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2589. And tras the single man not given an oppor- 
tunity of remaining in the Force to paj" off his debts? — 
He was, but ultimately he was dismissed ; the debts 
were accumulating. 

2390. Can you say the amount of the debt? — I could 

2590a. How manv vears was he given to pay it off? — 
I could not say tliah ‘ Tlie man is working in a draper’s 
estahlislimecb in Belfast. He was a draper before. 

2591. What service had lie when he left?— About tea 

^ '2392. Mr. Holmes.— You say you cannot save money 
in the Force, no doubt, rvlien you hare got mght child- 
ren. You forget that the State is saving money for 
you ? — I don’t know ; in what way. 

2393. By giving you a pension?— ©y giving me a pen- 
sion, oh, yes. 

2394. If die State didn’t give you a pension you 
would hare an increase of pay?— Yes. 

2395. And then you might save money, but the State 
by giving you a pension is really laying up a. certain 
portion of your pay each year for you, which is a rei-y 
much easier thing to do than for a man witli a larger 
weekly waga to save money himself? — ^Tes, but that 
applies equally to the London city police. 

2386. Mr. St.iekie. — ^Y ou say that the expense of 
living in England is the same as in Ireland, as far as 
you can ascertain?— Yes, practically, as far as we can 

2397. You ai'e aware that if you am absent on duty 
for a night in Ireland you receive a sum of 3s. 6d. sub- 
sistence allowance?— Yes. 

2398. Are you aware that if you were sent on any 


2408. What salary did you get in the Constabula- 
when you joined ? — £39 for the first six months 

2408.1. Ckairmax.— T hat was as a probatioutr =_ 
Yes. 

2409. Is there anything in the nature of your duties 
wliich is of a harassing character, either 'in Galwav 
town or in the rural district? — At present there is nr 
thiii!^ harassing about them in Galway or in the snC • 
district. There is no extra duty in Galway, but thet- 
are circumstances connected with Galway 'at tlw pre- 
sent time which require the pjolice to be' veiy alert 

2410. There is nothing more you want to surest?— 

I want the. pensions increased so that we could grt thus, 
foui-ths as the maximum. With regaid to the wives 
of tiie men who die in the sendee we would Ute f- 
have the pensions inoreased in tlieir case. Thev M 
£10 a year, and we say a woman ought to get £20. “ 

2411. On what do you base that claim? Is it 3 
conyiai'ison with the case of tlie City of London police ? 
—No, we don't base it on the City of Loudon police. 

2412. I suppose you do not know that in Londen 
theix^ ai'e no pensions for wives and cliildren unless 
the father has been Icillod on duty? — No, sir, 1 don't 
know. 

2413. AVell, you may take it from me they othenvise 
get notliing. 

2414. Mr. Starkie.— Do you fully realise that the 
widows of policemen sei-vin^ in England receive no 
pension whatever, unless tlieir husbands die from in- 
jury received in the execution of their duty?— Tes, 
so i understand now. 

2415. In Ireland, if a policeman of fifteen years’ ser- 
vice dies from natural causes his widow receives a pen- 
sion ? — Yes ; but on the same subject, I would have 


dut7to England vour allowance for the night would S ^ 

r£ from J 7s. 6d. ?-Yes. 


rise from 3s. 6d- to 7s. 6d. ? — Yes. 

2399. Has it ever suggested itself to your mind why 
your allowance should Ik, in England, more than double 
what it is in Ireland ? — It lias not. 

2400. Is it not to be assumed that the allowance for 
absence in England was based on the fact tliat the cost 
of living, if not double, was at least considerably higher 
in England than in Ireland? — ^Yes, it might be 
assumed ; but I do not like to assume anything. I 
would like to go on statistics. 

2401. Mr. Holmes. — The fact is that the allowance 
in England is double what it is in Ii-eland whp a man 
is employed on duty there? — When a man is out on 
duty lie generally spends. He is obliged to spend a 
little. 

2402. WIiT should he receive for duty in England 
more tlian double what he receives in Ireland? — ^WeD. 

I don’t linow. I suppose the allowance is made for 
tipping a railway poitCT. 

2403. Why is he allowed double in England? — ^No 
man goes to England but will have to hire a car to go 
anywhere, because he would not know where he was 
going to. 

2404. Mr. Starkie. — Tlie 7s. 6d. is an aliowauce for 
the night? — I don’t Icnow anything about Hiat. I have 
got Lipton’s price list, and his manager informs me 
that this applies to eveiy one of their branch houses, 
and the only thing there is a difference in is the price 
of bacon, which is dearer in Ireland tlian in England. 

I have another thing here, which I will read to you, if 
you- wish. It is from the Leader of the 29th April, 
1901. It is headed “ ' Feeding Scotchmen.’ — Could 
any of your readers tell me why it is that Irish eggs 
and butter are to be had cheaper in Scotland than at 
home ? When on business in Glasgow recently I 
visited several of the first-class provision dealers in 
order to compare the prices of tlie ai-ticles there and 
in Dublin. Great was my astonisliment to hear that 
Irish bacon, eggs, and butter commanded the prefer- 
ence beyond any other ; but greater still was my aston- 
ishment at the prices for eggs, which in Dublin I had 
to pay from lOd. to Is. 3d. for, T tiiere for from 8d. 
to l.v. The cheapest Irish butter I can get in the City 
of Dublin costs Is. Id. per pound.” 

2406. The reason may be that tlie butter and e^s are 
better and fresher in Ireland. You have a large 
family, and you say you get medical attendance free? 
Have you often called in the doctor during your 
man-ied life? — No, nor for my wife. 

2406. You are awaro you have free medical attend- 
for your family? — Yes. 

2406a. What •were you before you joined the Force? 
— I was a clerk in a floui- mill, and after I joined there 
was pressure brought on me to go bade and receive a 
place in a brewery. 

2407. What were your wages as cleric? — £40 2s., 
which was a progressive salary. 


the difference in feeling in Ireland and England to- 
wards tlie policeman’s widow. I can speak from ex- 
perience of a policeman’s widow ; she could not get 
employment b^ause she had man'ied a policerasD. 
Even her own family would not look at her. 

2415. Chairman. — You are aware that in Galway 
there ai*e 105 pensioners, and of those foi-ty-six aie 
either in business for themselves or in situations?— Yw, 

I am aware of that. 

2416. Do you not think that is a pretty good propor- 
tion — I take, it for the whole town?— There is a witness 
coming up for tlie town. 

241'?'. Well, in the county tliere are 223 pensioners, 
120 of whom are unemployed and 98 employed— as 
nearly eis possible 48 per cent, employed, and of the 
other 52 per cent, many would be over six^' years .jf 
age? — I dai-esay they would be. I have some par- 
ticulars rc*garding thost>, pensioners as regards what they 
receive for remuneration. In the town of Galway ^ere 
are three who aro fairly well off. One is in a position 
in tlie Queen’s College at 30s. a week. That was 
secured him before he retii-ed. Another is a Clerk of 
Petty Sessions. He has £2 8.1. a we^: he has two 
Petty Sc'^ions clerkships. The third is a gamekeeper 
at 20-«. s week. Tliese are the three leading men. 

2418. He gets a house rent free as gamekeeper?— I 
expect he does. Four are bailiffs and rent warners or 
bailiffs and process servers at 10s. to 16s. a week. 0ns 
is a clerk in office at 15.s., one a bridewell keeper about 
the same. 

2419. You need not go into any more? — want to 
show you that tliere arc some of them labourers: 

of them are summons servers at from 10s. to 2 j. 6a. 
per week respectively. 

2420. .Mr. Holmes. — I will tell you exactly 
process server gets. He gets £10 a year wa 6a. 
for each process '? — There are three common labourers, 
one at 10a. a week, and one man at 3s. a week. 

2421. He does not work six days a week ?— ^ wotks 
six days a week, and rings the church bell on Sunasy. 
He has a large family, and the clergyman employs him 
more for charity than anything else. 

2422. How old is lie now?— I don’t think he is over 

my own age. , . . 

2423. You do not mean to tell me that ° 

pay to labourers in Galway is 3s. a week? — There w 
no employment for him, and the cle^yman g*’® ^ 
employment — to work about his place. . 

2424. Mr. Starkie. — ^Docs he get his food in aaoinon 

to the bd. a day ? — Yes. _ ' 

2425. Chairman. — And lodging? — No, he is looguig 

with his family. ^ 

2426. Mr. St.arkie.— He is not too badly off 
a day and his food?-It lodes strange that a 

be expected to take up such a position after twenty 
years’ service in the Force. 
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2427. Hou- many hours a day does he work?— I could 
oy * is not m my district. 

Yon stated the cost of Living of your family 
r^riiead per week-what is your total expenditm-e for 
.„j. '_i would have to calculate that. 

2423. Could you not give it roughly? Is it more 
than yo«v P^.v ’—I managed to keep it witkm my 

^^$429. Ai-e you able to live on £80 12)!. a year?— I 

am obliged to do it. 

2450.'Do you want to live better and have more pay ( 
want to live better. 

2431 ^Vliat will it cost yon to live bettor?— I have 

the necessary expenditure hei-e. , -i, f 

24^ Wliat is the necessary expenditure?— lhat 
would be about £100 a year, exclusive of clothing and 
education. I would put down £16 a year for clothing. 

2453 You say £116 is your necessary expenditure for 
the rear?— Yes. I have not provided now for a holi- 
dav.' which I never saw since I entered the Force. 

2454 IVliat do you consider your necessary annual 
expenditure ? — If I was to get £135 a year I think that 
would cover my expenditure and, perliaps, allow me a 

2431 Woidd you save money out of £136 a year ? — 
■STell. I expect I might, because I am able to live on 
£80 bv screwing. 

2436. That is, in order to save any money on £135 
a year yon would have to exercise great economy? — I 
would exercise ordinaiy economy ; but 1 would not 
spend the whole £135 if I had it to-morrow. I think I 
wiiuld be able to spend a few pounds on a holiday. 

2437. But if you went on a holiday you would save 
nothing out of ^e £135 ?— I think I would not. 

2438. IVliy should you tliink of comparing any part 
of Connaught with the largest city in the world?— I 
do not think we have a right to be paid less, having 


regard to tlie way in wliich we have teen spoken of, and 
in consequence of the odium with which, we are regarded 
by the people amongst whom we are servi^. . 

2439. Do you know that the County of Essex adjoins 

London? — Yes. _ , , . v., 

2440. Why should the police of Galway claim to 
better paid than those of the County of Essex, which 
actuaUy adjoins the City of London, with tlie poli<» of 
•which you seek to compare youi-self ? — I do not wisA iM 
make any comparisons whicli would be unfair to the 
Eneiish police force. 

2441. In the County of Essex the pay of a sergeant 

commences at 30s. 4d., and goes up to 33s. lOd., and from 
that there is a deduction of 2^ per cent, for super- 
annuation purposes? — Does that cover all the sources 
of revenue? , , ,, f 

2442. It is his total income, as stated by the Chiet 
Constable of Essex, who has just been examined before 

us?— I don’t question your authority. 

2443. He told us that men belonging to the City ot 
London police force applied to him for admission into 
the Effiex force— tliat is to say, tliey gave up their ^rge 
pay for the lower pay that obtains in the Coun^ ot 
Essex’ — ^I don’t know what he said. Of course, I 
don’t doubt what you say ; but I say that as long as tlie 
Government maintain a high standard as r^ards educa- 
tion and physique they have a right to pay us as well 
as any other police foi-ce. They have teen ■well served. 

2444. Do you know anything about the standard ot 

education and physique for the polico forces in Eng- 
land ?— I do not. . . 1. 

2445. CHA.IRMAN-. — Are you going to put your boy 
into the police?— I don’t intend to. I would sooner 
put him into the army. The prospects m the army 
are better for steady men. 

2446. How many of your children are boys? — iour. 

Well, I hope you will put all four in the army. 


Jfat/. 22. 1901. 
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DistJcict Inspector Ja3£es Scuu.'S, examined. 


2447-57. Ceaiehax. — K indly tell us how long you 
have held the rank ot District Inspector? — Nineteen 
months. 

2458. What part of the country are yon stationed 
in?— BaUyinakon, in the Co'unty of Longford. 

2459. And before that you had been through all tlie 
grades? — All the gi'ades. 

2460. From constable upwards? — Constable, acting 
%rgeant, sergeant, and head constable, and now district 
inspector. 

2461. How long have you been in the service? — Just 
twenty-four years. 

2462. What is your age? — Forty-two years in August 
next. 

2463. During your service of twenty-four years have 
you been stationed in many paits of Ireland? — Tes, 1 
have been in Longford before, Louth, and Kilkenny, 
and a good deal on the Keaerve. 

2464. Ton are aware that certain memorials have 
been addressed to the Lord Lieutenant, tlu:ough the 
proper channel, and that they have been referred to ns ? 
— Y’es, sir. 

2465. We should be extremely indebted to you if you 
will favour us with your views as to the statements in 
the memorials. First of all, -with regal'd to the question 
of pay, are there any observations that you would 
like to make? Have you read the memorials? — I have 
read four of them. 

2466. Kindly give us your opinion first of all on the 
question of pay — you are aware that after the Com- 
mission of 1882 considerable changes were made? — 
There wei-e. 

2467. And would you say •tliat the expense of living 
has increased since 18821 — No, sir. 

2468. Tlie men get medical attendance and medicines 
free for themselves, their wives and families? — Yes. 

2469. There is no deduction from their pay for super* 
anmiation? — No, sir. 

2470. And after twenty-five years they are entitled 
to I'etire without a medical certificate on 3Q-50ths of 
their pay? — Yes. 

2471. And single men pay Is. a week for lodging in 
barrack, ^and tlie married men have a lodging allow- 
ance . — Yes, Is. a week lodging allowance. 

2472. suppose there is a considerable difference 
^ween living in Belfast, Derry, and Cork and living 
in a purely rural district? — Yes. 

^73. And in these cities -Bliere is an extra allowance ? 
—In Derry and Belfast there is, but nowhere else. 


2474. Mr. HoLatES. — There is also a special allow- 
ance in Cork?— Only for night duty. 

2475. No ?— It is for beat duty, I believe, from the 

Corporation. . _ 

2476. It is not from the Corporation- ir-ifwcss— i 
thought it was. 

2477. No, it is paid by the Treasury. 

2478. CKAmMAN. — You are aware that in England 

there is a deduction of 2^ per cent, for superannuation, 
and that the men get no medical attendance for their 
families! — ^Yes. . 

2479. And as a rule a deduction is made from tneir 
pay if they are sick? — I have heard so. 

2480. The Commission of 1882. of which Mr. Holmes 
was a member, ■went very fully into the whole business, 
did it not? — ^Yes. 

2481. Very exhaustively? — Yes. 

2482. And sat for several months, and called a large 
number of witnesses? — Yes, sir. 

2483. I suppose that this year expenses have been, 
perhaps, a little higher owing to the war?— Tea and 
coal are raised, and sugar is raised. 

2484. But these increases in price would be of a tem- 
porary character ? — I hope so. 

2485. Would you say that a single constable from his 
ordinary pay is able to save? — Yes. 

2486. And, in your opinion, could he, as a rule, put 
bv something ?— I have made it out. .In my disirict 
there isa IMeatation called Atdagli, in theBallymahon 
district. The constable’s mess for everything— except 
eggs— comes to £1 13s. lOid. He pays 3s. 4d. for eggs. 

^487 That is, a month?— Yes ; and 3s. 6d. for 
tobacco, and 8d. to the chapel ; so that his entire outlay 
for the month was £2 Is. 4^(1. 

•2488. -knd irhat is his pay per month?— I will go a 
little farther, if you please. I teok that as an average 
for the twelve months. Multiply it by 12, and you get 
£24 16s. 6d. I would allotr hm for plam clothes in 
the year £2 10s. ; shirts, socks, and underclothing, £1 
6s. ; for boots, £1. 

2489. Would that be in excess of the 6d. a ■week?— 
Yes I would give him one pair of boots and repairs ; 
I would give I2s. for religious purposes, that is, for 
paying chapel dues, and min^ like that ; that would 
make it £30 3s. 6d. ; that is what he would expe.nd 
in the entire year. His pay would be £52 a year after 
deducting Is. a week. 


District 
Inspector 
J. Scuiiy. 
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2490. That is net?— Yes ; in addition, he gets a boot 

allowance of £1 6s.: and a straw and arms allowance 
of 9s. That makes £53 15s. , ... ,, , 

2491. His total net income is £53 I5s. ?— \es , that 
leaves him a halsnce of £23 12s. b<l. clear. 

2492. Would you allow something for amusement and 

holidays ? — Yes. > i 

2493. £5?— You might allow £7 for a months lease. 
2494 Does every man get a month’s leave. — He is 

entitled to it ; but a lot of tiiem do not take it. 

2495. With full pay?— Yes, and no deductions, 

2496. You would allow £7 for amusements and holi- 
days ? — Yes. 0 

2497. Tliat would leave £16 12s. m. dear .--les. 

2498. And you think that a steady respectable man 
would be able, each year, to put £16 into bank?— ies ; 
but a lot of young fellows in our service have to assist 
their parents. A lot of them do so. 

2499. How would you compare that with the eani- 
iiigs and life of a tradesman— that is, an artisan ? -In 
my opinion, tliere is no comparison between the two. _ 

2500. The ai'tizau would not make as much except m 

good times? — No, unless he got employment every day 
and all day ; but they cannot do that ; they do not work 
all the year round. , . , - o 

2501. Does an artisan get medical assistance tree'— 
Some of them get it from their societies. 

2502. But that is an expenditure— they haw to pay 
for it?— Yes. In large towns they have medical clubs. 

2503. In your practical experimee of twenty-four 
years would you say that it is quite the exception for 
tradesmen to get employment all the year round 
Quite the exception ; it is most rare. Of course, in 
large shops in towns they have constant employment ; 
but otherwise they do not work the whole year round. 

2504. As regards pensions, is an artisan able to put 
aside any money so as to have something in the nature 
of a pension?— No, they never do. 

2505. If he could, it would be an addition to his 
weekly expenditure? — Yes. 

3506- Mr. Holhes.— Pi-aetically, they never da it 1—1 
am sorry to say they aie not economical : tliey never 
think of the future. 

3S07. ■CnArnMAK.— If tihey are not in constant employ- 
ment, how can they save money? — They oamiot. I am 
sorry to say they spend all their earnings. 

2508. Now, as to the duties of the police and the 
Acta of Parliament which, they have to administer — 
are they of a difficult character ?— Of course tliey have 
practically to enforce all the Acts of Parliament except 
some Game Laws. They also enforce the Fisheiy Laws 
to a certain evtent. 

2509. Does that entail any serious extra labour? — 
Not that I am aware of. 

2610. And they help with the Census every ten years ? 
—Yes ; I have a statement here showing what has been 
paid to men in my district in respect of tlie recent 
Census. , 

2S11. Can vou tell us how much each man received ( — 
Yes. One man got £1 4s., another £1 Is., anotlier 
ig,-!., another I5s., another 14s. 6d., another £1, 
another 18-s., another £1 3s., another 18s., anotlrer 
£1 2s., another 18s. , another 14s., anotlier 18s., another 
16s., another £1, and another 18s. 

2511. They got an allowance for subsistence? — Is. a 
day for tire time they were absent. 

2512. And during tlrat time they were excused all 
other duties? — ^Yes. 

2513. They could not do any, of course?— ho. 

2514. Mr. Holmes. — Was that saved? — They had no 
means of spending it- They go through the country 
with their haversacks and their lunch with them. 

2515. Does that obtain generally through the coun- 
try ?— Yes ; any man going on this du^ brings his 
dinner in his haversack. 

2516. And the allowance for subsistence can be saved? 


2617. And, as a general nile, it is saved? — Yes, in- 
variably, in my district. 

2518. Mr. Staxkie. — Except where the man goes 
away for the night? — Oh, of course, if he goes away 
for the night, he has hotd expenses. 

2319. Chairman. — The police also act as Inspectors 
of Weiglitfi and Measures s — ^Yes ; all tlie inspectors in 
this country arc policemen, except in Dublin. 

2520. And they get extra pay for that? — ^Yes, some 
£6. according to the district. 

2521. We had evidence yesterday from a constable 
in a hut-station in the country who said he had to 
administer the Merchandise Marks Act. That would 


not entail any trouble? — I never saw it enforced f- 
course, the police would have to enforce it ij ' 
necessity arose. 

2522. Is there anything that you could sug^jest s- 

regards the position of the constable, because we a'' 
veiy glad to have the views of an officer- of your exn b- 
eiice?~Tliere is a lot of complaint of the 1.?. a w 
being stopped for barrack accommodation. Thi-r 
u|ion it as a great grievance. ' ” 

2523. Are you aware that that deduction is TDad- 
practically in all tlie police forces in England, Walls 
and Scotland? — Yes; but they ap^ieav to think ‘lia- 
the Constabulaiw bnn'ncks in Ireland are praeti'alh 
public buildings, intended for public uses. 

2524. Are you aware that, if this deduction of 

a week were removed it would make a difference r.f 
£18,000 a year ? — 1 am satisfied it would. 

2525. Now about the rates of constables' pav. d; 
you think it would he advantageous to let them attain 
the maximum rate sooner? — Yes, I think the entire 
scale could he altered witJi advantage. 

2526. Favour us with your views on that poiiit;~r 

think the constable up to four yeai-s’ service is suffi- 
ciently paid. 

2527. Mr. Holmes. — IVliy not say seven?— I wouH 
say the first increase should U* at four years’ semce, as 
at present ; then I say the next one should he at siz 
years. 

2528. Four to six, instead of four to sevc .. as a; 
present ? — Yes. 

2529. CHAIRM.4N. — ^Beginning at four years’ service? 
— Yea. Then 6 to 8, 8 to 11, 11 to 14, and 14 to 17 
years. 

2530. Then you would fix the maximum at seventeen 
years’ service? — Yes. 

2631. Would you give anything after that in the 
shape of meyit pay? — Yes ; I would like to encour^ 
the men. At present, when a constable comes to his 
maximum pay he is not so energetic, as a rule. He 
slackens in his zeal. If you would give him a little 
good service pay it would be to tlie benefit of the ser- 
vice. I would suggest that after a certain service — 
2532. Would you suggest two classes of merit pay?— 

I think, for the constable, one class of merit pay 
would be sufficient. 

2633. Yon would not touch the first six months’ ser- 
vi(» — you think the 15s. a week is sufficient?— Yes; I 
think the mess at the Depfit is a saving, and very cheap. 

2534. Now. with regard to the married men, is there 
anything special that you would suggest? — ^Yes, I wonld 
say that a maitied man living out of barracks does pot 
get lodging allowanco until he has ten years’ service. 
If he marries on the completion of seven years’ service 
he ceases to be liable to the deduction for barrack allow- 
ance. Ho saves, therefore, l.r. a week ; but he does not 
get the lodging allowance until he has ten years’ ser- 
vice. As far as I see, a man under ten years’ service 
pays just as much for lodgings as a man over ten. 

2535. Mr. Holmes.— He has not a family?— But they 
pay more for lodgings than for a house. 

2536. Ch.airman.— W ould you give the lodging allow- 
ance irrespective of service? — Yes. 

2537. Mr. Holmes.— I was a member of the Com- 

mittee of 1882, an,^ we considered this question, and w 
purposely fixed tJie limit at ten years, so I® 

encourage early and improvident mandages?— -Tlwre is 
a great deal in that ; but I am sorry to say that since 
then the married men have increased twofold. 

2538. What is the cause of the increase in die numwt 
of married men since 1883 ? — The lowering of the servOT 
at which a man could marry, and the lodging allows • 

2539. Does not that bear out what I say ?— I think tne 
married men are as numerous now as they can be. 

2540. Chairman. — ^Would you alter tlie service lo 
allowing a man to marry?— I would raise it to auie 

Mr. Holmes.— That is, you suggest that tte 
lodging allowance should be given at ' 

that, instead of allowing the men to _marry_ a 
years’ seiwice you propose to fix the limit at nme y 

Chairman.— Would not there be dissatisfaction 


at that? — Yes. ,,, , ,t.„ j„fp«st 

2543. But you think that it would ^ to the 
of the service?— Yes, I think a pob<^an at sere 
years' service is too young to get married. . ^ 

2644. At what age do men join the Force, as 
They cannot join until they are I 

therefore, twenty-six when they have sevw 7 ^ 

vice. Policemen are generally very .Xn 

few years they have a whole host of young c 
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... rou think it wonld he advantageous to 

5o45. And r«» „„t pemitted to marij until 

the semee if theme think so; 

■■f K aiTateid that it would not be popidai. But 
:r.ou.3h I , . . good of the service. 

I Hl°^ro?anj- othit suggestions to make as to 

^ serseants. Have you any 
2547. how “ bh^l— The men want the 

;”!f STcting abolished. I think that would 

-^c,fl‘lfaffords a good means of testing a constahWs 
. fll the hie^^^ rankf-Yes; when a man u 
..niKS j„+w. of actin'' sergeant he learns the duty 

Fki£leJ^kKf?eSfh? 

d.:wm»» pj:„ JS “ ofo'onts STou” dS 

*"tSj”*SIr.'HoiMus.--Ton think the nates ate s.ffi- 

Jttw«n the jf a -sta^ 

Zm ff von ineteaSi the constable's pay you would 

"mi SS“.m“f«*r?iv5 h at 29»; » 

vo^ think that 20s. a week marks ^o greater responsi 
VditT of the sergeant sufficiently f—ies. 

2553. How long were you a head constable 1 So 

how^ong a sergeant?— About eight 7®“”- 

I tras a county inspector’s clerk, and I gob promotion 
earlier than an ordinary sergeant. rct-ards 

2555. Have you any suggestion to offer as regains 
l,ead constables?-! think the mcrements might he 
civen at two and four years service in 
■ K56. That is to abolish the third rate?^n, 
the first increase at two years’ service m 
tlie second ab four years. At present the first increase 

^?^You ^ wnuld make the first increase at two 
vears?— Yes, and the second increase ab four years. 
There are onlv two increases. , 

2558. ilr. Holmes.— I thought there were three i 

Xo; there are three rates of pay. . , 

2559. Two years instead of tliree, and four instead ot 
sis?— Yes. My reason for that is, that some head con- 
stables get promotion very late in life, 

reach to their maximum pay of their rank. 

they are six years in the rank they are old men of over 

ihirtv veais' service. . 

2560. 'Bv diortening the period of service for masi- 
nium pav,' will not the man who got promotion early 
in life he inclined to retire at an earlier age than lie 
utherwise would?— For the one man who gets promo- 
tion early in life there are five or six who do nrt. _ 

2561. You are aware that it has been stated in the 
memorials that “of recent years it has come to the 
knowledge of the authorities that great numbers have 

become embarrassed, andhavebeenprooeededagamstfor 

debt in courts of law.” Do you know that to be the case / 
Unfortunately, there are men in debt. 

2552. Are there many so in your experience? 
— Tery few. I have known about a dozen in my entire 

In twenty-four years?— Yes._ One in two years. 

2564. Have there been any lately in your present dis- 
trict? — Yes, I had one, hub I am proud to say he paid 
off his liabilities before he was married. I had another 
man in my district, a man under four years’ service, 
who also went into debt. 

2565. Was that hia own fault? — ^Yes. 


getting some position than later on. He might get 
some little “tack” that would help him on. District 

2570. And he thinks it better to go when he can ?— Inspector 
Tes, when he is youthful-looking and fib to work, he J Scully. 

yo?r'own experience, do they gener^ly get 
a “tack?”?— No, they do not in my district. ThCTe is 
only one man got a “ tack,” and he is a sub-agent for 
Guinness, of Dublin. . , 

2572. Is there any feeling against the Constabulary/ 

— No, not in the centre of Ireland. 

M73. In the disturbed counties?— The lieague is 
making it pretty hot for us, but apart from that there is 
not very much. , , 

2574. No ill-feeling?— Oh, no, but the present County 
Councils will give nothing to policemen. _ 

^75. I see you have 110 pensioners in ^ngford 
County?— I think the majority of them are m Longford 
district. I have only about twenty. . , , , 

^76. And of these forty-three are in business for 
themselves as shopkeepers, and ten in situations /— 

Tes. 


2a65. Was that hia own fault? — ^Yes. 

2566. And it was nob due to the necessary expenses 
to which he was put? — Oh, no ; it was his own extrava- 
gant hahits. 

2567. Nothing to do with the service at all? — No. 

2568. Now, as to pensions, you are aware that a 
man can retire without a medical certificate aftertwenby- 
five years’ service on 30-50ths of his pay? — ^Yes. 

2569. Why do so many retire ^ter the twenty-five 
years’ service? — A man is nearly in the prime of life 
then, and he thinks that he has a better chance of 


2577. One in BaUymahon gets £1 a week, arid one 

4s. a week?— The latter is a rural postman. 

2678 He is emploved occasionally, I suppose? — He . 
goes round three times a week, but he is paid the same. 

2579. He only gets 4.«. a week? — Yes. 

2583. In BaUymahon tliere are twenty-eight pen- 
sioners — eleven unemployed and seventeen employed 
in situations or in business for themselves?— They have 
little farms. One man is a publican. . 

^1 Of those fifteen pensioners in BaUymahon who 
are in business for themselves as farmers or sliop- 
keepers, had they saved, or had they to borrow their 
capital ?— 1 am sure none of them borrowed it. Some 
of them were left these farms. I know one of them 
got the farm by his wife. Another is an ex-head con- 
stable, and he has two sons doctors. 

2562. His two sons are doctors? — Yes; medical 

°25K^’ The eleven who are unemployed, I suppose they 
are fairly old men— over sixty years of age?— The wife 
of one of them is a schoolmistress. He was an acting ser- 
geant, anld he was reduced, and retired m iIl-heaLtti. 

2584 4bout 50 per cent, of the pensioners in Ireland 
(ret employment?— Yea. Bub this League cornea into 
CTerything, and tries to influence everything. 

2565. Under the Grand Jury system, had the Grand 
Jury many positions that they could give to pensioners / 

^2586- Most of the posts under the County Councils 
have been created by the Local Government Act/ 

Tes, nearly all. _ , 

258f? Therefore, pensioners are not worse on tnan 
they were under the Grand Jury system ?--Ju8t about 
the same. There was a Petty Sessions clerkship vaca,nt 
in Lor^ford in the past six months, and the police 

candidate did not get a single vote. 

2568. But tho Ckunby Council had nothing to Ido with 
that?— No, the magistrates. . , a v. 

2'589. That has nothing to do witli the County Coun- 
cils. Have you anything to suggest regards pen- 
sions?— I think the men would like if their pensions 
were struck on their pay and lodging allowance, and 
that their pensions were struck on the pay they would 
actually draw when retiring. , w = 

2500. Instead of the three years average /—ies. 

2591. Might not that work injuriously to the 

men themselves?— I don’t think so. . , , . 

2592. If a man was reduced?— Tes, but I think that 
man should be punished. For, if he is reduced, the 
moment he is reduced he puts in lus papers to retire, 
and, in fact, the punishment is nothing. I am proud 
to say that reductions are very care. 

2593. Supposing a head constable, the moment he 
was promoted, put in his papers, would not that operate 
unfairly to the public service?— Tes ; but he 

to £97 10s. ohd then to £1'I14, and would not therefore 
be likely to retire. ^ a i 

2594. He would be more likely to stay on?— kes. 
2695 With regard t!o pensions to widows and orphans, 

they are, as a rule, supplemenSfed from the Queens 
Jubilee Fund ? — Tes. . 

2596. Tou are aware that there are no pensions for 
widows and children in England except when the hus- 
band dies, from injury received on duty?— I am not 
aware oi any other force tliat get such pensions. 

2507. It is an advantage that your men have?— T m. 
2598. Have you any pensioned widows in your dis- 
trict?— Tes ; one has a farm and the other has a little 
shop. Her income is altogether £30 a year between 
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2 ian 22 , 1901. ' jier pension nnd the Queen’s Jubilee Fund. She is 
DiHTict comfortable. 

laspecinv 2599. Ajid the vidow irith the farm is comfortable, 

J, Scnllv. too?— She is better ofi than I am myself, 

2600. And you hare no suggestion to make as regards 
widows and cliildten?~I have nothing to suggest as 
regards that. 

2601. Tour proposal with regard to the lodging 
allowance is not to increase it, but to give it at an 
earlier period? — I think it should be increased. 

2602. By how much? — ^In two stations in my district 
it is sufficient, but in ali the other stations it is insuffi- 
cient. 

2603. ^di&t is your proposal? — 1 tliink the men 
serving in Belfast and large cities should get more 
lodging allowance than men in rural districts. In large 
towns the barracks are in central positions, and men 
must live near the barracks. I think that men serving 
in Belfast and Cork should receive a higher allowance. 

2604. But omitting these places, you know we must 
make provision for the whole of the rural districts? — 

I should say they will not get a house less than £8 a 
year. 

2604. You are aware that in England, when rent 
'assistance is given, it is assumed that the coimtable 
has TO pay so much jier week out of his pay 
before he gets any rent assistance? — Yes. 

2605. You do not propose that the Government 
should pay the entire rents of the married Constabulary 
ill this country?— No, sir ; but my idea is tliat the 
lodging allowance they are getting at present is not 
sufficient to pay for the rent of a house. 

2606. You know it is Is. a week? — ^Yes. 

'2606a. To what amount do you suggest that it should 
be raised? — I tliink they should get an extra Is. 

2607. 2s. instead of Is. ? — ^Ycs. 

2607a. And, with regard to pension, do you think they 
siionld be allowed to take that into account in the pen- 
sion ?— Yes. 

21606. It would require an Act of Parliament to 
enable men to odd the 2s. per week to pay for purposes 
o! pension? — I don’t see how otherwise their pensions 
could be increased. 

2609. IV'ith regard to retirement, I suppose the 
majority of the men who retire after twenty-five years’ 
service are single? — The majority are single, but a 
great many are married 

2610. You do not mean to say that a mai'ried man, 
with childvcn. would sacrifice a great part of his income 
without making sure of employment beforehand? — ^A 
lot of them do. I see them every other day. 

2611. Does nob that suggest bliat they are pretty sure 
to find employment? — They do not get It. 

2612. And, notwithstanding that, they, with their 
eyes open, sacrifice a great part of their income? — 
They do, 

2613. With regard to your proposal that the period 
at wliich the maximum iiay of a constable is now 
o'btained should be reldiiced from twenty to seventeen 
years, is it not the case that a large majority of con- 
stables, if efficient and well-behaved, can certainly rise 
to the rank of sei-geant, owing to the large number of 
sergeants in proportion to constables? — Yes. 

2614. What proportion of men, can you say, rise to 
the rank of sergeant ? — About a third. 

2615. The proportion of constables to sergeants in the 
Force is under four to one— 3-6 to 1, The total num- 
ber of sergeants is 2,128, and constables 8,376?— They 
are a third. 

2616. Then it comes to this, that the majority 
of constables rise to the rank of sergeants, and 
therefore 27s. a week would not bo the maximum pay 
of the majority. They can look forward to rising to 31s. 
— tlie maximum for a sergeant?— It is only a third of 
ilie men wlio rise to- be sergeants. 

2617. N 0 , that is not the case. You mav take it from 
me that at least three out of four constables can rise 
to the rank of sergeant. It is the reverse of what takes 
place m Engltmd and Scotland. We heard to-day from 
an English 'witness that the majority of constables in 
Ms force cannot expecUto rise to the rank of sergeant ; 
but in Ireland it is the reverse? — I was under the im- 
jiression bliet only one man in three can rise to be 
sergeant. 

2616. Assuming that I am correct in what 1 say, that 
surely would tend to modify your proposal to reduce 
the period from twenty years to seventeen years?— I 
know that a large number of constables never get pro- 
motion. 

^19. Is it not -within your experience that every 
efficient and well-conducted man does? — Yes ; but there 


are very good men that have not the literary cuabfi. 
tion who must, unfortunately, remain unn'romAtli 

2620. 3Ir. Staekie—You say that the 
of the deduction for rent?— They do. 

2621. Oiythe ground tliat they are pavins ren- f 

public buildings t — ^Tes. ' ^ ^ 

2622. You know, of course, the rent of the varir-,» 
barracks in your district? — Yes. 

2K.23. 'Are tho rents larger or smaller than t’-- 
amounfi of the delduction made from the men?— it" 
deduction is much smaller. 


2624. The total amount deducted for rent is 
smaller than the amount of rent paid for the harra'-'-il 
—I could not undertake to say ofi-hand what ihe rtrs 
are ; but my impression is that the deduction is nm-b 
smaller. 

2625. If tliat is so, the men are not paying the ten- 
of the b.irracka ? — I don't think so. For instance thct- 
is a barrack in my district at Keenagh. The" tern 
that barrack is £16. There are two single men in the 
station, and their rent deduction comes To £5 4s. 

2626. Then £10 16-s. of tliat may be looked upon as 
rent for the sevgeant’.s office and tlie lock-up?— Yes. 

2527. What qualifications would you impose for the 
obtaining of merit pay ? — I think that the coumv in- 
spector, on the recommendation of the man’s officer 
should give him a certain allowance — a man who is i 
good policeman, and whose literary qualifications ate 
not sufficient for promotion. It often happens that with 
a good policeman his literary qualifications ate not 
good. 

2628. You would give it to a constable of long ser- 
vice who had every qualification for promotion eicept 
the literary one? — ^Yes. 

3629. To one who is debarred from promotion by tie 
fact that he is not sufficiently well educated?— Yes', but 
a good policeman all the same. 

2630. Is fihere a desire on the. part of married men 
to live in lodgings, or do they prefer accommodation in 
barracks? — They prefer to live in lodgings. 

'26'31. As regards the limit of service for marriage, 
you would fix it at nine years? — ^Yes. 

2632. A man may be admitted into the Force up to 
twenty-seven years of age? — Yes. 

2633. Would it not be rather hard on a man of that 
ago to prevent his marrying until he liad reached 
thirty-six years? — Yea. But I have had large e^eri- 
ence of recruiting, and I never knew a man to join the 
Force at twenty-seven. I do not think I ever knew 
one to join after twenty-three. From nineteen to 
twenty-fciiree is the average at whicli they join. 

3634. From your experience of the present state of 
the country, do you tliink there is anything harassing 
in the duties of the police? — In Longford it is light. 
Tliere is nothing tliere but ordinary routine 'duty. 

^35. The duty has been described by acme of the 
witnesses as harassing and wearing in the country dis- 
tricts ? — It is in Mayo and Galway, where the League 
is rampant. 

2636. From my experience it is not so in Slave no-v, 
and I suppose it is not eo in Longford either?— ho; 
only routine duty ; ordinary patrolling. 

•23637. You say that the policeman’s widow m Long- 
ford is supported by the Queen's Jubilee Fund?— Yes. 

2638. That Fund is only for necessitous widows and 
chiMren? — Yes. , 

26Ma. Relief is not given as a matter of course f- 


2639. It the man you referred to joined the Fot« 
before 1SS5, he must have been a subscriber to tn 
Constabulary Force Fund. Did not his wid^ get » 
grant from that Fund ?— Yea, she gob over £lw. 

2640. Can you give, as regards your own county, tne 
average service at which a man now reaches piomo 
by the seniority list? — In the County of 

is as high as twenty years’ seiwice. The iMt man p 
moted in the county had twenty-one years 

2641. -What is the cause of this slowness of ptom^ 

tion? Is it due to the '‘P” list ?-The ordinary i" 

man comes, but that miilces no difference. 

2642. You say, as regards lodging ^HowanM, w 

man can get lodgings under £8 a year, and b . 
wouM allow that amount as lodging allowance i 
ried men? — ^In two out-stations in my dist-rict, on 
has a house for £6 a year, and another , 

house for £5 a year. But I would recomo 
country stations an allowance of £8 a 7®®^- , 

3643. And in the town?— The towns are all tne^ ' 
2644. If every man got £8 a year, a conm^ 
number could put a portion of their lodging sJ 
in their pockets ?-Yes. A considerable number of men 
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more thfln £8 a year in Longford for lodg- 
cc nsiderabie number over p. There .vou d 
nations and other counties «-here the majority 

'^-is''li^was^?tatea*'tT a iritness here ^Jday that a 
" !,-> married a policeman was cut by her family 

.lev Sd not speak to her. Is that general m 
? Tbev look upon the police as the best catches 
‘*’® 6'ris in the country are going 

a matter of fact, vrhen a fanner's son joins 
2uO-_ social position improved? — !fes , 

:ne _ „ -.i, fuA w-st in the toivn of Ballymalion. 


Kt in the toivn of Ballymalion. Tlu- 
regards the cost of makingjup umform, is 2^ 
1 ■ ;.;^kt allon-ance siiiBcient?-It is entirely too gan 
•he , . -ntively too little. They should get 2i 

■'" f-*tk’^^^'That is aa^tegards the constahlea, ^ 

Ir.i the head constables ?-The h^d constables 2 

T. n.. k f idv C'od. That is for the tunic. Of Loi 
ui'Ie s"'. for the trousers is very little. I would sug- ^ 2 

ai for the trousers. ^ *i,p 

■’ *?q' 10.1 Low modi for the eersemte and con- 

miLs!-I diouM aay 2a. 6<1. for each t.onaera , 

-od t for the tonic-that is 12a. I pad that myaol^ the 

“ it-'-, 1 V 1..-0 vou were a henid constable, were you in 

•hS to 'et ■ timio made up for lOa. H always got it tl.i 

*So’°biLiiiiMi>.-.-SolIlliedistnctmspectots are now tit 

l,,:,?»;,e.l tom the .a»t.l--lfe.. Eyety second appoint- 

■“at? If ‘“u'ldira'u'the district inspectors, the head 
..ooOahles "the sergeants, and the acting sergeants, they 
iio'oe'to a'total of 2,640 ofBcers and non-commissioned Tl. 

A.nd^thnt'is 3‘6 per cent, of the men. There- tl 
forf everv man in 3 -6 ifas an opportunity of prenoo- m 

atonl yla. That is what I say. ... ^ ^ 

2655. Every third man has an opportunity of prom m 

‘'" 2656 .^^^ereas it is only one in fifteen in many of d 

‘IsST'ThVSlTkTprom^^^ are very much 
grSer in the Royal Irish Wabulary?-Yes, one m I 

'*^26^^. Have you been in England?— Ho, I have never 

your reading and knowledge 7°" i 
think there is any comparison between the police m the { 
aS of SX md the town of /'S ■ 

stationed I-I was, not ■“ “l* ' 

Galwav, but I know it, and know that tliere is no 
comparison. Galway is only a large to-em. t 
2&0. And between the police in the p.ity of ^ndon 
and those in Galway you would not institute any com 
parison?— Oh, no, I don't so. 

2661. You were acquainted with the state of Ireland 

uTras then in a had state ?-Oh. 
ferment then— in the throes of a revolution , it could 
not be worse. -oq.- 

2663. And the poUce in many dmtncts, in 1885. li^ 
difiieulties in getLg supplieal^hey 
in several counties. They had to get things fiom 

^2^.' Where were you in 1S85?— I was on the reserve 

'"fe^Erom your knowle^e of the general state of 
rhe country you are quite certain of that?— I was out m 

1891 and 1892 and it was quite as bad. 

2666. There is no difficulty now in getting 

from the local trader?— Ho ; they are only too glad to 
net our custom. 

2667. Clothing is much cheaper tlian in 1883?— Yes. 

2668. And education?— National education costs n^ 
tiling; hut, if they send their children to colleges they 
Jiave to pay; but an ordinary National School educa- 
tion costs nothing at all. 

2669. Is tliere any point that we have not 

that you would like to call attention to ?— I do not thi^ 
that there is anything else. Of course, there ^ ° 
thine to be said as regards the increase o| P®-y- 
position of everyone has improved since 1882: ttadM- 
men and labouring men are both paid better, in ua y- 
mahon a labouring man cannot be got at less than «• 
a day, with his dinner. 

2670. Many of the policemen in the country dis^icts 
■ have gardens?— Yes, all tiie men in my district have 

small gardens. 


2671. Which is sufficient to give them vegetables ? 

^^2672^ iUd they are permitted to keep a couple of jnap: 

^'l6^."^ho gives them permission ?—Tho county in- 

^2674- Does he ever refuse?— I never saw pennission 

And fowl?— Yes, ^y number of fowl, P®^" 
mission from the county inspector, and I have never 

known permission to be refused. •u.oiivaJ— 

2676. And the average of duty would be six houisi 
They are never asked for more. 

2677. And there is ample time for a man to tm hi. 

^^^ 78 .Vhen’he™can k* leave for his wife to take up 
tile night duty in Ireland as severe as ui 

^26^ Von are aware that the English night duty 
is eight hours at a stretch?— In the country districts all 
the night patrols are in about 1 o’clock. 

2681. And what is there from 1 to 6 ?— Sleep. And 
then each man is expected to do two " rising Enrols 
in the month, that is, getting up and going out duri.i, 
the niuht or very early morning. 

2682. There is not the i-egidar eight hours «« ‘d- 
pavemeiit?^o ; in Longford town they do beat duty. 

^ 2683. Do they do eight hours at a stretch?— No , 
thev cro on from 10 to 2, and from 2 to 6. 

2684. And is the rule as to married men reporting 
themselves eveiy two hours insisted on f-ies. 

2685. Strictly?— In my distinct it is. . 

2686. Is there a necessity for that m quiet times ? 

^ "^*2687. WTint is the necessity?— In Ballymahon Station 

- there are thi-ee married constables and_ tliree singk 

- moii. Sereral litfle tilings owp »P '''"if 
rows down the lanes and despatches. If a 

- man nevot came to the benack tl'' f 

alwavs running on some duty or other, and aU the in 

I dentSduty of the station would faU on the .' ■ 

2688. And they would naturally complain { IM. 
h 2689 Mr Hoimes.— What are ''despatches ?- 

n ninments coming to and torn my offlee; snmmonse- 
have to be served, and other mings. _ 

2690. CKAiUMAX.— And it would fa^ to 

single men if the married men went home and were 

ie wtlo '‘l?ttTa.TS'^srii 

>n ?ot come back the single man would be always confined 
so 2691 ^^ ere yon married when you were a sergeants— 
on ”'1692. Not as a constable !-No ; I was the mnuty 
" ‘°Sf'?o'“o not think that there is real 

nd g„® a„co in the two-hours reporting I-I d^ Jariet tt- 

«n Of course, if a man is going to till hm garden, n 
• a> i^hard for him to quit work and go to the barrack and 

^°26U He'wonia have to to s.itahly dmssedI-Y«. 

.ad S S he wanted to till Ha sarie.!, f "'I ^ 
to the head constable and ask leave ?— The head cen 

«» him eighthonrs- leave m. month. 

<v,qfi Gan vou suggest any modification that would 
W orthe single man, and be better for the 

itfkeuto’rii rS‘» to &t\“rrre??S 

emls but that would not do m a small station. 

‘ ^ 2697 Then you have not what we have in Do^fon. a 

St fk how it could be done in that case. 

cXsCfi Do wour men report themselves regularly every 

'Oh ^ 

S ” »^.g olie you would l^e to sng- 

gest?-I think not. jo 
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MttV 22 . 1801 . 
District 
Inspector 
J. Scully. 


2701a. Mr, Starkie. — to the men living out of 
harracka repotting themselves every two hours : if a 
man came off patrol just before dinner, and wanted to 
work in hia garden afterwards, would you be in favour 
of leaving it to the sergeant’s discretion whether that 
man should go back to the barrack to repOTt himself at 
the expiration of two hours from hia return off patrol ? 
— To some sergeants, not others. 

2702- Do you consider that the subsistence 
allowance for rJie night, which is referred to 
in tho memorials, is suffiicient for the pur- 
pose ? — I think myself that the head constables 
should get about Ss., for, as a rule, when he goes on 
duty he would like to have a room to himself when he 
goes to lodgings. When a detachment go into a 
tbwn they put two into a bed, and as a rule the head 
constable likes to have n room for himself, and there- 
fore he pays more than the rank and file. 

2703. And what about the sergeant’s and constable's 
allowance? — I think they are on a level, but when they 
go to a large place — for instance, the Wicklow Assizes 
— they are charged high. 

2704. It is stated that tlie people know what tho 
police receive, and tliey charge them that sum? — ^Yes. 

2705. And if the men were allowed a larger sum, 
they would be charged that amount?—'! am sure they 
would. 

2705. And they would gain nothing by such increase ? 
— I am sure they would not. 

2707. Have you anything to say as to the cost of 
transfer of families of married men? — ^Tliere is some- 
thing in that, too. It would not be a cause of very 
much cost to the public, and it would be a great boon 
to men having a number of children if cost of convey- 
ance of family were aJlowdd. At present a transfer is 
heavy on such men. 

2708. Is there discontent as to the administration of 
the Queen’s Jubilee Fund? — I have heard a lot of 
grumbling about it. 

2709. Is not the administration of the Fund alto- 
gether in the liauds of the men themselves? — I under- 
stand they think that the committee is not large 
enough; it is too small. 

2710. They have a committee composed of officers and 
men from the ranks. Have they nob power to alter 
its composition? — I have not looked into it, but I have 
heard them grumbling. 

2711. CHAniMAN. — the committee were increased, 
it would increase the expenditure? — ^Yes. 

2712. Mr. Starkeb.~^As regards the •Constabulary 
Force Fund (Benefit Branch), is there discontent as to 
the way the Fund is administered? — >No, I do not think 
there is, but they think it should be wound up. 

2713. What would tiliey gain by that? — 'Nothing what- 


a great mistake to wmd it up “ ^ 

2714. CHAiHMAK.-It is like a benefit societv 

out for a division of the profits?— And a reW oh 
benefit society it is. ^ »'■*-' 

2715. Mr. Holmes.— A good many men get mrr- 
with their wires ?-HMany of them do, but I ai sorrrh- 
say tliat many of them marry too young' thev" 
snapped up before they know where they are * 

2!716. Then you agree with the Committee of m 
that it is not desirable to encourage marriage at^ 
seven years’ limit? — It is not. ■’ 

2717. Mr. Starkie.— A seigeant to-dav, representin' 
the Province of Connaught, asked for an'inerease to th« 
sergeants' pay of £55 a year, which would bring Ik 
annual salary up to £135 12a. a year. Prom •voc- 
extensive experience of the Force and of the countrr d' 
you consider that a reasonable demand, or is it'se 
extravagant one? — ^It is simply preposterous. I liare 
only £125, and that would be more than I bare. 

2718. This sergeant says that, taking a month’s leire 
every year, and living as he ought to live— he has eigt' 
children — he would spend £135 annually ?— I would like 
to know what is his idea of living. 

2719. Tlie only reasons he gave for claiming this in- 
crease of £S5 a year was the improved standaiil v. 
living, and tho fact that £135 a year is the pay of the 
sergeants of the best-paid police force in Ikglaad, tha; 
is Bie City of London police ; and he stated that the 
men whom he represented claimed the same pay as that 
of the 'City of London police? — ^There is no comparison 
between the two forces. 

2720. C^uiRMAN. — I observe you have the mess- 
books? — I was instructed to bring Oiem. I hare 
brought them here. 

2721. What is the average amount for messmg. Hare 
you given the average? 

Mr. Staekie.— H e stated that it was £1 13s. 6^.1— 
That would be for a single man. 

2722. Ohairkan. — T hat would be about the average! 
— Yes, about that. In the mess everything depends cm 
the number of men in the mess. (Mess-book handed in 
by Witness). 

2723. Mr. Holmes.— D o you not think that in large 
towns the police, by combining, might get articles cf 
food cheaper than at present? — They would not com- 
bine. 

27^. Why not? — I do not see what combination 
would do. 

2725. I^cy could give large orders at a time'?— ISiey 
would not agree. 

272K). OtiAinMAN. — ^Is bread included in the mess 
account?— In aU the stations in my district it is, hot I 
know in some stations it is not. 


Constable 

Philip 

Breunuu 


Constable Philip Beennan, examined. 


2727. CHAiEMAif. — Where do you come from? — Hil- 
more, in the Strokestown district of Roscommon. 

27^. And whom do you represent here? — ^The con- 
stables of the County Roscommon. 

2729. How many years have you been in the sMwice ? 
— Twenty-two. 

2739. And your age is now ?— Forty-two and two 
months, 

2731. Have you ever been promoted? — iNo, sir. 

2732. Have you passed the examination? — ^I have. 

2733. What other places have you been in besides 
Kilmore? — ^Two stations in the County Roscommon. 

2734. 'All your service has been in tlie County Ros- 
oommon? — 14^ years in Roscommon and 7^ years in 
County Sligo. 

2735. And your pay now is the maximum? — Yes, sir ; 
£79 4s. 

2736. And in three years you will be entitled to your 
pension ? — Yes. 

2737. Will you go at the expiration' of the three 
years? — If there is not sometliing to be done for me 
now I will have to go. I will t^ -tlo supplement my 
living by something else. If I wait till I am too old I 
may not he aible to do it. 

2738. Are you a married man? — ^Yea. 

2739. And have you children? — Yes, four alive. 

2740. And your pay at the present time is -275. a 
— My total pay, with tflie allowance and every- 
thing thrown in, is 9s. 

2741. How do you get the extra money? — Lodging 
allowance and everything. 

2742. And your boot allowance?— Yes, 


2743. Do you get any extra pay for Weights and 
Measures, or anything like tiiat? — ‘No. 

2744. Or tlie Census returns ? — Yes ; I got £1 th* 
other day for the Census returns. I have not that down. 

2745. Now, on behalf of the police of Boscoimnoii, 
what are your wishes ? — ^We earnestly claim m 

in our salary and also in our pension. We 

led to believe by the praiso that has heen bestoww 

upon us by persons of high rank in life that we ae o 

best body of men in the world ; and, when “ 

the memorial that has been sent to the 

see that we are the worst paid police force ot ta 

returned on the schedule. . , « 

2746. Is any deduction made for your pensionl--’*Oi 


274V. You must take that into account ; yen 
also take into account the medical attendance andin 
cines for your wife and children and ’ J. 

lodgiim allowance, and otlier “letters, Mu taM 
forty-five years of age you can. retire withou ^ ,»__t 

certificate. Have you taken all that into account?-! 

those conditions apply to those 
that you mention? — I have never been m Lag 
only speak from what I have before me. .. 

^49. What do you pay for rent ?-Ab present £7 

^ 27W'. And what allowance do you get 

—I get £2 12s., and, as the men who are j 

barrick have to pay £2 12s. to the 

have not got to pay, being married, I practicauy g* 

£5 4s. towards the rent. 


Ghould 
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2751 Theretoie, aa your house rent at present stawds. 
the net cost to jou is the diSerence between £5 4s. and 
^ 10s.— that is £2 _6s. Have you got a garden with 

■^°^52°Have TOU any pigs?— JS'o, not presently. I 
killed a pig, which I have cured and hung up in the 

^”*^5.^'Do you grow vegetables in your garden?— Yes. 

What size is the garden ?— There might be 35 

fiVd lime for work in the garden after 
duty?— 'I did not find time this year. I had to employ 

What was the extra duty this year?— & oo^ 
nuence of the Census duty, and also a murder that 
wcurred in the sub-district m which I am stationed, 
■which kent me very busy. 

2757. WTiat do you represent for Ae police of Ros- 

common— what pay do they want?— IHiey seek an addi- 
tion of about £34 a year for oonsteblea, sergeants £56, 
and head constables £TO. , 

2758. You have been twenty-two years m the ser- 

vice Is there any increase in the cost of Imng during 
th»t'«mei-The prices of goods »rs much the SW 
still there is a different class of living from what there 
was when I was young. , 

2759. You are representing the constables, ana you 

^ow do you arrive at tliat £34?--To us 
on a level with the City of London police force, which 
is the best paid in England. 

2761. Now, how many people live at Eilmore?— 

There is no town in it. , , ,, 

2762. It is only a vUlage?— Only about five 

houses besides the barrack ; it is a rural place, m 
barrack is on the side of the road, with four or five 
houses round about it. . , , 

2763. You would hardly compare Kilmore with, the 
City of London? — do not. 

^64. Then why do you want to be paid the same as 
the police in the City of London?— I think I am worked 
as hard as the City of London police. , , . 

2765. How many hours’ duty do you 
got prscticall, * d.y to mjs.U ™ 

2766. Hid one murder-, cause all that i H irst i. was 

put on Census duty. , ~ 

2767. How many Idays were you eng^ed on the C.en- 
sus?— Twenty or twenty-one days on that, and each day 
I was nevei^ out for a shorter time than about nine 

’“zm Bet you had uo polics dnty to do to “at “ ^ 
—I had paradea ; and. of course, I had to do clencal 
work to cosmection with the Ccu.n. when I cme homo. 

2769. No police duty such as patrolling?-— No patro 
ling unless something turned up, except P°®tmg aletter. 

2770. You could not post it if you were ten miles 
awav? — ^When I came home. 

2m. Is there anything you want to say as to pen- 
sions?-We consider it absolutely nwessaxy 
we should be considered in the pensions, as thf 
are changing very much in Iielarid compared with what 
they used to b^ Since the 
came into force, policemen get very little 
mere I come from pensioners only get 
nobs I have seen a pensioner saving or mowing nay 
for hire; and here LsareMlufcion Idismisaing^ ^-sergeant 
from being a temporary clerk in the (^urthouse in 
Roscommo^ simply because he was a 
OnTZ. 'Mr. SiAaKiB.— Was he clerk to the Council? 

A temporary clerk to the Council. the 

2773 Chaiemai.-.— T hat was a new job. before the 
CoSy 'Council existed he would not have 
all?— The old secretary of the Grand Jury 
up the job. There was something peculiar about Boa 
common. The assistant clerk was working it and he 
applied to Sergeant Looney to help him, “^4 
not be allowed to keep him, although 
Sergeant Looney was as good as any of the six clerks 

\t74.' Do you know any pensioners in Kiimore ?— Yes, 
^^2775. How many are there?— There is Sergeants 

^m6.^hSSarry?— A lock-keeper on 

2777. What does he get?— Vs. a week aiid a free 

2778. And a free house is worth 4s. a week, 1 aup- 

he get some “tips” when the boato pass 
through?— I am sure he does. 


2780. Worth something more than Ts. a week?-— I Ifay 22. ifiOl. 

suppose it is. It is he I saw mowing b^ore the job constable 
came round. He did that before he got the job. Phlgp 

2781. If he conducts himself, he will have xt for life i Brennan. 
—I suppose so. 

2782 Mr Holmes. — And what did he get for mow- 
ing ?— 4s. a day, I suppose. I presume he was a good 
mower before he joined the police. 

2783. Mr Stabkie.— IV hat is the objection to mow- 
ing at 4s. a day?— There is no objection, but it shows 
how hard he is set to have to take off his coat and work 

a7W. Most men would work hard for 4a. a 'flay? — 

Young men would. , _ , 

2785. Chaibmas. — >W hat about the other man, H^y. 

How did he get money to stock his farm?— I inquired, 
and he said with his wife. You might not call him a 
farmer. He holds ten acres of land on the side of a 
bog patch. 

2786. He has cows and sheep? — One cow and a jen- 

net and a couple of young cattle, and he is now seeking 
the post of a process server. _ , . , . xu,,., 

'^TW. He will not have to give up his farm for that ! 

— ^No. he will not. 

2788. Do you know that 53 per cent. — rather more 
than half— of the pensioners living in Roscommon are 
employed, or are farmers or shopkeepers?— I have no 
doubt that it is so. , . 

27^. And you know the other 47 per cent, wouoi be 
old men over sixiy years of age?-;-There « one pen- 
sioner whom I saw serving. He is only out about a 
Tear and a-half, and he was retired compulsorily. He 
was a sergeant. He is now out, and he has token the 
position of sexton in the Protestant church of Strokes- 
town at £5 a year, and I saw him out as bailiff trymg 
to setoe cattle, and I was actually protecting him two 
months ago, or, rather, preventing a row where he was. 

Tliere was a dispute about the cattle, and I was there 
to prevent a row. , , , x x i 

2799. He was pretty stiroi^c and able to taKe care c»i 
himseif ?— Begorra he was not. He is an old, shook 

The only reason you ask for the £34 more is 
that the City of London police get it?— ‘No ; I am not 
able to live myself on my pay. 

2792. With vour gai'den, pigs and all, and only rout 
children. How is that ; you are not an extravagant 
man, I am sure? — ^My expenses for the last year were 
£77 5s 9d 

2793. That is £5 to the had?— Yes; and I neither 
bought bacon or potatoes, nor bought any clothes for 
myself, nor for my wife, nor for two of my children. 1 
got some money from a brother of mine m the police-- 
who joined the Singapore police. He is pretty well on 
now, and he sends roe money sometimes. 

21794. Have you anj-thing more to suggest <— I nave 
no other suggestions to offer. , ^ 

27^. Have you anylhmg further to tell us on behalf 
of the police of Roscommon ?— I have nothing to tell 
you, except that we would claim more pay and more 

^ 2796. Mr. Stahkie. — ^You say that you got £1 for 
taking the Census? — ^Yes. , 

2797. Was that the subsistence allowance/ — les, tne 

subsistence allowance. „ 

2798. Did you spend that, or was it money made i 

I carri^ my luncheon with me out of my own house 

you to spend anything when on the duty? 

~2BCl0.”^ien did the Census work begin, in morn- 
ing?— I never left before daylight, except 
—for one particular townland which was far I left before 
daylight, and when I was going for the Census papers, 

I left before daylight. . x xv -o t 

SSOl. You were speaking of going to the Post Office 
as a duty?— We have a Post Office beside the barrack, 

Tut som^imes, if there is a letter to be sent in hwte 
for the officer, we have to go three miles bo post it. 

2802 Is that often?— Sometimes it may not occur for 
a month, and sometimes it might occur four times in 

How many in the last week?— 

There were men over from my station to Drumsna at 
least four or five times week. 

2804 Mr Stahkie.— W hat is your ordinary duty / — 

We have constantly nothing less than, six hours patrol- 

^“*^5. That is day and night ?— Yes ; sometimes I may 
have six hours in the day, and sometimes three hours 
in the day and three in the night. 
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2806. Is that walking along the roaid?— Tes, and 
looking out for offences against the different Acts of 
Parliament which we are enforcing—such as the Dogs 
Regulation Act. . , , 

^7. That is not a difficult or a harassing duty I — 
No ; and ambushing close to public-houses to see are 
they conducting them in a proper manner. 

2808. Are there any other matters in your memorial 


to which you -wish to refer?— No ; there are some hot 
they are not very pressing, except the increase ia 
and in pension. ^ 

^09. You do not press the other matters?— No 

2810. There is nothing more that you hare to say?— 
Nothing more. 

2811. CHAinaAy.— You have presented all that vou- 
wish to represent to us? — Yes, sir. 


Constable Patbics Btoke, examined. 


2812. OnATOiLO.-.— Where do you come from?— 
William-street, Limerick. 

2815. How long hare you been in the Force? — ^IS^ 
years. 

2814. How old are you ?— Thirty-six yeai-s of age. 

2815. Are you married or single? — Married. 

2816. Have you any children? — ^Five. 

2817. When were you married? — I am married seven 
years. 

2818. Whom do you represent here?— The men of the 
City of Limerick— married and single. 

TO19. The constables of all ranks ?— All ranks. 

2820. Head constables, sergeants, acting sergeants, 
and constables? — Yes, sir. 

2821. Your pay is what?— My pay is at present l25s. 

a week. _ 

2822. Have you been in for promotion? — Yes, sir. 

2823. Have you passed the “P” List Examination? 
— No, I did not go for the " P ” examination, bub for 
the ordinary qualifying examination. 

2824. And you have not yet been selected? — ’Not 
selected yet. 

2825. 'You get 26.i. a week with a right to pension, 
and medical attendance for yourself, your wife, and 
children? — Yes, sir. 

2836. Does that include attendance in confinements? 
— Yes, sir. 

2S27. Tlrere is no expense in connection with the 
confinement of your wife? — 1 have to be sure. As a 
matter of fact, I never called on the medical doctor. 

2828. Then you do nob like him ? — ^I- never called on 
him. 

2829. If you did he would be bound to come? — Yes. 

2830. Then that is your own look-out?— Yes ; I left 
it optional witli the nurse who attended my wife. If 
she said that a doctor was required, I would send for 
the doctor. 

2831. Tell us whab you say on behalf of all the ranks 
in Limerick. What is tlie population of Limerick? — 
The population of Limerick City is about 37,500 by tl\e 
last Census. 

2832. And you work Limerick City in “beats," like 
all towns? — Yes. 

2833. How long is your turn on duty? — ’Beat duty 
commences at 9 in the morning anld ends at 12 mid- 
night. 

2834. How many reliefs are there ? — There are three 
reliefs — from 9 to 2. from 2 to 7, and from 7 to 12. 

2835. And from 12 to 9, how ia that worked? — By 
the Corporation. Tliey have a police or night patrol ; 
the old night-wateh system. 

2835. Then the ^yal Irish Constabulary is nob 
responsible for Limerick City after the stroke of mid- 
night? — ^Xhat is so. 

2837. Until 9 o’clock next morning? — Yes. 

2S37a. And if there is a robbery or a burglary after 
12, who is responsible? — The police turn out at once. 

2838. Bub they give over the city to the night watch- 
men from 12 o’clock to 9 a.m. ?— Yes. 

2839. And they have practically no night duty after 
12? — Practically not, but as a matter of fact, we do 
go out and patrol the city every night. 

2840. One or two patrols? — Yes. 

2841. Two in one direction and two in another? — 
Yes ; at different hours. 

2342. As to the men who go on duty from 9 to 2, 
when do they go on duty again? — They would liave to 
go on on the following day, or they wouM have to go 
on that evtming if anything arises. . 

2843. If I went on this morning at 9 o’clock, and 
patrolled until 2, then I would not have to go on until 
next morning? — You might not, but it is hundred to 
one that you might be . on duty. 

2844. How? — For instance, there are fires occurring 
pretty frequently with us, and many disturbances take 
place in the city. For instance, we have a terrible lot 
of strikes. 


3845. How many police are there? — liOS. 

2846. How many married and single l—Porty-fooi- 
married men, and the remainder are single. 

2847. Then I take it as this ; there is five hours of 
duty’ each day certain, with a chance of one or two 
more ? — Yes. 

2848. Mr. Stahkie. — That is not beat ■duty, but 
emergency duty? — Yes. 

2349. Chairman. — If you do more tlian eight hours, 
do you got extra pay? — Oh, no. 

2^9. If you are out more than eight hours con- 
tinuously, you do not get extra pay 1 — ^Tliere is no such 
thing as extra pay in the Constabulary. 

2851. If you are out for a fire, you do not get extra 
pay ? — No. 

2852. Mr. Starkie. — That is because they are not 
away from their station? — They are within the city. 

2853. ’Chairman. — 'Tlien I take it, it is five hours, 
with a possibility of one or two hours at emergency 
work? — Yes, for actual duty on Iho street, but thW 
beat duty is five hours. 

2®S4. Now tell us what do you want? — want 
more pay for all ranks. 'We consider the pay insuffi- 
cient to meet our liabilities. 

2855. Tell us why ? — I will talre the expenses of 
myself. I have to pay a servant to assist my wife. 

2856. Is she in bad health?— No, hut she has five- 
young children to wash and do everything for. 

2857. Mr. Holmes. — Had your wife any means?— 
She had a little when we got married. 

2858. Chairman. — ’How much do you make the total 
come to? — £6 14a. 6^rl. a month. 

2859. And your pay is f 5 17s. ? — ^Yes, that’s my 
average. 

2860. You would be out of pocket 16s. a month? — 
Yes. I have not included shirts, socks, cost of making 
up uniform, and a host of other things. 

2861. You put clown church dues at £1 11s. ; your 
rent is £l la. a month ? — ^Yes. 

2862. What allowance do you get towards your rent?" 
—4s. 4(1. a month. 

2863. You married at eight years’ service?— Yes, pub 
I got no lodging allowance unUl I had ten years service. 

3864. Do you think it is wise to encourage mamsges 
so young. What age were you when you mamed?-- 
About twenty-nine years of age. I would say myself 
that a policeman should not marry at all, for he coutd 
not afford to get married. I say 'tliat from practical 
experience. 

2865. Of course you have given hostages to forwne 
at a singularly rapid rate? — We cannoli avoM these- 
things sometimes. 

2^. Do you think it a wise rule about the seven 
years? — I do. . 

2867. Would you think it wise, as a practical m_ai^ 
if that limit was increased? — ^No, I would not Itlumc 
that in seven years a man has ns muclr sense when im 
the Constabulary as if he had seventeen years. 

3868. If it were delayed for two years, it would not 
be a popular thing?— No ; if n man is inclined tomarry, 
he 'will marry in seven years, I think. 

2869. Wlint is your suggestion?— I suggest that we 
get more pay, and wo want that badly. 

2870. How much pay?— We would want ^ least our 
pay increased by 40 per cent, to enable us to live. 

2871. Your living and a single man’s living ar® 
different? — Oh, I quite admit that. 

2872. A single man would not require so muon a? 

you ? — Certainly not. _ . » 

2873. How much would you give for the singly 

—If the single man had, say, 30 per cent 

2874. ’ Mr. Holmes.— You surely do not suggest t 

distinct rates for the Force? — Oh, no. - 

2875. Chairman.- Would 40 per cent, apply » 
head constables and all? — Yes. 

2876. Are you aware what that would cost? ® 
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nr^Tl Do ■'■o" would be about thiee- 

-•."tTms of a million sterling ?— I know it would coat a 
^reat deal, for the man who is now getting 20s. would 

would be a very large amount of money 1 
—That is a lot of money. _ 

2370 Vow, as to expenses. Have pneea increased m 
Tmi’r=ck?— I would not sav that the prices of provi- 
vons h.ave increased, but I say that the atandard of 
i^-in 2 has increased. ■ • i , 

' '’330. ^d clothing is cheaper than when you joined < 

— Ve«. but the moking-up is dearer. 

2331. Do your children go to school yet?— Yes, two 

pay nothing for them?— IKothing ; but I 
l-ave”tt. send them more decently to school than if they 
-did not. I dress them better. , , ^ ^ 

Is there anvthing further that you have to 
suc^st about constables besides more pay?— Except 
that, with the pay, they should also get an increase m 
the rate of pension. . » . 

2c34. ‘What increase in the rate of pension {—As 
le'-ards pensions, I would say that a man at twenty- 
tire vears’ service should get at least two-thulds. 

2585- Whv? — To enable him to live at all outside 
.amongst the' people. 

2383. For instance, m ten years you will be torty- 
-iis, and you will be able to retire on 30-50ths of your 

^’‘^2887. That will give you £42 a year?— Yes. 

23’8 Therefore, even if you ore not promoted — ana 
rou hare a good chance of promotion— even supposing 
tiiat vou are not promoted, but only a constable of that 
numlier of years’ service, you would still be entitled to 
that pension? — 16«- is the highest. 

2289. You have a very good chance of promotion? 

I shouid say that I have. 

289D. You will not call yourself an old man at forty- 
six ?'^”^o. I 

289L You would be good for a good many years 

^'28927 And you would look out for oHier employment? 
—Yes. to enable myself to live. , i _ 

2S93. You will hardly consider yourself then a broken 
old man?— 'So. .. j .. 

2394. Mr. Holmes.— You are, of course, 
obligation to retire at twenty-Eve years’ service JNo. 

2895 Ohaikmax.— 'Whv do the menietirewilttiout wait- 
inc for the full pension?— There are so many restric- 
tioms placed on policemen that he is anxious to get 

*^2896. What restrictions '{—There are a host of Mstne- 
tioBS that I am not prepared to name at presen^_ 

K17. Tell us one ?— I say it la a great hardship on 
a mairied man to have to come to a barracks and 
lepoit himself eTetj two hours. He earmot get inM 
working and billing the garden. He is liable to be 
•called on at any moment. » •*. v,. 

23S8. If that was done away with, would « oe 
rather hard on the single men that he should be 
obliged to do all the ddd jobs in barracks?— ‘Uo, 
hecause there is also a rule lor half the part? to he 
jlwavs in barracks. ^ ^ 

2’99. Take a small station?— If you take a small 
statioh of eight men, or if, as in the oountij, four men 
•and a sei-geant, if there are two mar on patrol, then 
the other two have to remain always in barracks, so 
that the married man cannot practically get home at all. 
Half the party must be in barracks. 

2900. Would it be a convenience to you if the two 

hours’ report was done away with, and the mailed men 
were occasionally in turn in barracks waiting for emer 
senoies? — Certainly. . , , . . 

2901. As a kind of waiting men for duty?— inat 
would be more convenient!; if a man did waiting 

in his turn, he could then go home for a portion of the 
dav and do something. 

29C2. He would know where he was?— Yes. 

2903. How, is there any ot-her restriction that you 

may wmh to bring to our notice ? — I have not come pre- 
pared to answer that. o t v » 

2904. There is nothing that occurs to you?— i have 

not thought of it. . . i „e 

2905. Mr Staekie.— I s tliere a single regulaUon ot 

the Force tliat is harassing on the men?— Yes, this one 
is harassing. . . i 

2906. Leaving that out of account, is there «■ single 

Tfgulation which is harassing on a steady constable? 
■Well, I should say nob. Any steady man is well able 
to mind himself. , . - 

2907. There is nothing harassing in the regulations oi 
the Force? — ^No. 


•2908. Chaibmas-.— B eyond the 40 per cent, increase 
for all ranks, you have "practically nothing else to sug- 
gest?— Ho; and I say that we require that very much 
t-o enable us to live. 

2909. .And there are no other things in the memorial 
that you wish to bring to our notice?— iNo ; only the 
pay and the pension. 

2910. Mr. Stahsie. — A s regards lodging allowance, I 
sea in the memorial that the men ask for £15 a year 
lodging allowance? — Yes. 

2911. I observe that in the City and County of Lime- 
rick there are 100 men paying for rent £10 8s. a year 
or less. If they got £15 a year lodging allowance, they 
could put nearly £5 a year into their pockets?— I would 
not agree with you there. 

2912. But it is a matter of figures. This is a return 
furnished by the officers of the city and county, which 
shows that there ate 100 men paying £10 8^. or under 

^that is, 100 men, who, if they got an allowance of 

£15 a year, coulld put! £4 12s. of it in their pockets? — 
IVell, I suppose there would be. 

^13. And I suppose it would be the same in other 
paits of Ireland? — Yes. 

2914. Would it be desirable to put a premium on 
marriage by giving a married man an allowance out of 
which he could make £5 1 — I only speak fur the City 
of Limerick. 

2915. But this refers to both the city and county. 
There are many men of the Force all over Ireland pav- 
ing under £10 a year for their houses or rooms. If 
£15 a year lodging allowance were established it would 
afford an inducement t-o marry, when the man could not 
only pav for his lodgings, but also have £5 or £6 in 
handf-^That is quite time, but I know from expen- 
eneo if I was offered an addition to my present pay of 
£20 a year, I would not get mairied. 

2916. You mean the expenses of married life are so 

heavy ? — Yes. , , 

2917. Do you know that in 1882 there were only 
about l,9CfO married men in the Force, and there are 
now over 3,090?— I know that it has materially in- 
creased. 

2918. ■?niy is that?— We are foolish. 

^19. Hot more so now than then. Do you attribute 
it at all to the granting of the allowance for lodging?— 
Ho, certainly not. , , 

2920. C5HA^lMA^-.— I see that Mr. Welpy is ot opinion 
that rents are increasing in Limerick, but that would 
not apply to you, for your rent came out to £1 Is. 8d. 
a month? — Yes. , 

2S21. li'niat allowance do you get towards your rent ? 
— 4s. 4d. a month. 

2322. Tlierefore you pay 17s. 4d. a month net?— Yes, 


Coa«Cable 

Pawick 

Burke. 


^23. -ill. Stabkie. — H e gets double 4s. Ad., for he 
does not pay the Is. a week for barrack accommodatian. 

2924. Chaibmas. — Then, practically, compared with 
a single man, you now pay 1 j 34. 4d. in rent? Yea. 

2925. And for that, have you gob a house of your 
own? — ^No ; rooms. 

2926. Booms for your wife and five children ?— les ; 
only three rooms. 

2927. And you keep a servant?^©. 

29^ You would not compare yourself with married 
men in London or in the large towns in England where 
you could not lodge iu the town for that sum? — I dont 
suppose I could. , ,, , . 

^29. You would not get lodgings by the week for 
tbot Bum. What is your rent a year ?— £13. 

^30. Any rates or taxes? — ^No ; the landlord pays 
them. I have simply rooms. 

^61 Then if you get tired of Limerick, or found 
that it did not suit your health, you can arrange a 
transfer?— Yes, at my own expense. _ 

2952. But, witliout losir^ senionty or any privileges 
in the Force, you coulld arrange a 

board or anvwhere else? — Yes, I could do ^at; but i 
would scarcely be able to go under existing circum- 
stances. It would cost a terrible lot to move furniture. 

2963. I observe that a considerable number of the 
police pensioners in Limerick are employed, either as 
farmers or shopkeepers on their own account, or iii 
situations ?— Yes. 

2934 The residue, 54 per cent., would be pretty old 
men?— No; there are some fine men in the city who 
cannot obtain employment, and who look for it. 

2935. They can go to Cork or Dublin? — ^These places 
are crammed. 

2936. Why not England?— I don’t think they go 
there. 

2937. What is the average service for seniority pro- 
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afov 22. 1901. motion in the City of Limerick ?— Eighteen years would 
^ average. There was a man promoted the other 
p«tr pI. day on eighteen years’ service. 

Buite ^8. What was the service of the next man you had 

promotedl— A man of about fourteen years service. 

2939. Was he a "P” man?— Tea. 

2940. Are you a “P” manl—No. 

2041. Mr. STanivrE.--Wlmt do you pay in limerick 
for mating-up your clothingl — ^A constable’s clothes, 
about 14a. 

2942. What allowance do you get?— 9a. 6d. we are 
allowed. 


2943. Where do you get the clothing made up?— By 
a local tmlor. 

2944. Not at the Army ■Clothing place?— No. 

2945. Why do you not go there? — We got our cloth- 
ing made there on one occasion, and it was so badlv 
done that the officer would not allow us to wear it. ' 

2946. Chaibmais-. — ^Is there anything further thatyou 
want to refer to. We have taken a full account ofwhat 
you have submitted to us? — The pay and pension. I 
am instructed not to ask for the allowance ; not to press 
for it. 

2947. Then you ask for a reconsideration of the rates 
of pay and pension? — ^Yes. 


^ ^ Constable Petee M'Neill, examined. 

PeUr'M‘Ncil! 3948. CKiiBMAif.-Aje you at the Depot now?- Yes, £3. £1 ; Wrack rent, £2 12s. in the year ; religious 


^49. Are you on the Beserve?— I am. 

2950. How long have you been in the Force?— For 

you marridd or single?— Single. two ^W_s, ( 

■2052. How many men are there on the Reserve at the use, ort. 

Sr^S’e nit so many?— There have 29^0 ha 

IflrllLd whole any thll in the country on account of the mangles They 
xney are SC j v them out, and we have not so many facilities for 

“Sr iiteT all single men in the Beserve!- getting thorn mended as in the country ■fco white 

connected with the band and c leaving out the 30s. for religious purposes— it cornea to 

some others, are mamed. „ f , 

298?! That is. including the mess?— Yea, including 
for y^^^^ the meat and ali, S56 6a W 

29.5Y._ Xm pay a weea j ^ ^ hands?— Yes. 

s£L wou are able to mess very cheaply 2989. You put that in tlie Savings’ Bank ?-No, I do 


29^. Xliat is not conmulsory? — It is. 

2M4, Mr. Si'AEiUE. — Do you pay 30s,? — ^Tes. They 
are in every month in the year, and we have to do it ; 
two shirts, 6s. 6d. each, 13s. ; two inside, for winter 
use, 4s. 6(f. each, 9s. ; two drawers for winter use, at 
5.?., 10s. ; and two for summer use, at 4s., 8s. 

2985. ■Ohaiemait. — They do not wear them out in the 
year? — ^In the Depot we would wear out much more 


dation in the Depot?— Yea. 

2958. And 1 suppose you are able to mess very cheaply 


.t thc'B»poH-T.Mng everything into .ceonnt, we mo not^^ barirl_Ho, wnf.r- 

”U. met d,d y.» me„ come to l..t mend., -I ^dy I h.ve ^lDh.t^h„ me^^eovemi 


took it, generally, at Is. per day. 

2960. 7s. a week?— Yaa. 

2961. How long have you been at tiie Depot?— Uoing 

on four years. ... u i 

2962. And taking one week with another it would bo 


—visitors, Dublin is a centre for them, ihat neces- 
sarily goes on that more or leas. 

2991. Wiom do you represent? — The constables of 

the Reserve. , . , - 

2992. And the statement which you have ]uat read 
gives the average exp«iditure of a steady man on the 


)Out Is. a dayi — res, is. per uuj. . i ° 

to." “ ‘ ®1Srkw“w,m. do yon went,_I went 


‘•^‘trelS'.S5y'‘d.“1-Tes, eneept on. d.y ereT^tr S, "irpile/ M » 'I ' footing with the beet 

'■ "'t b»S bmet'ito'-Tho City of London. 

.^“ZrjrvKve nodding I-Ko. 299S, The Be.ctvo wi.b to be on the ..m. foolmg as 


we may get bacon on one day also. 

2966. On the fish day you have pudding ?—JSo. 


S ZeSTn'rS; ToS“d7e. .nto. 


296S'. Tea?-— Tea. in the evening, and one loaf does 
for the whole day. c j o r u 


better in the first place, and their duties a 


°2969' ,w|i eitm. h.ve yon to find !-A rasher «.a toT.I-When speaking of tie 

tinuous as those of the constables of the Reserve, 


regard; fhe yea, I make i. mess SB Sa. in the year . tte duties oMb. C.t, let 

rr/pir.Tfi “• ■’ “‘t”" r#F“€F ‘ "" 

“iS.Zrto".l2weZw“ZZ^h,a^ „°„til'l0 30. Thai inolute drffl^^^^ 

-£i‘d'fifih^’i^:Zirrto.i,-res. - ^ ir,fn‘rs.£ 

2376. Lo yon take a month's Ie.,el-Ve„ seldom I .» ag»“ If, „ the reer»it.)-H tie 

"2977. And if you do you do not pay jonr mesa 1— Bo. ffmorve are not on tl'S—oTgoards, 

2978 Ton, ply is S62, and you say yonr food costs this. Tliey are very often on other ont.e,- 

rpl.“XttCerrZo^LS*irS'dS'’5f.t^^^^ '"dSfSo yesterday, n.wI-Weii, I lave don. 
eludes bat, and oollar and ties, and gloves. nottmg j been oil duty lor to 

S' ^^eZrc,rr.?e”& 5.. I make paS” ortto^Therl » f»»'jLinpturto\:t - 

it S'yTr Sen three pm, of bigh-lows, or r.gul.. fn '‘o'SoZiiT o^g^A ”P 

“°SrS'r to°rs“"jSo fon wear then, out every inloLmtion tor this Committee. j 

yeS-Tes'; drill on tl>. gravel wears them out and we i“wSSd“to“n guard Thm is • 8»f* 

Lnuet have a nailed pair in the e.ty on the fi.gs and f SS means tW«™b""h 

“S 'toman.-ron put down £1 6a. for ho«.!- have nothing to do „„t day eneept parade at 
Yes. Repair of boots, £1 ; overcoat for three years, at when comii^ off guaitt. 


OHM. wny were yuu V 

duty in order to have an opportunity or gettmg 
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3005. Have J"<! “r ““S’* “* 

®'&*~Vhi»°do ore ought to bo 

,S Ohio t»»« “ “•‘’’’'i* ’5”«S*' t°'‘“ 

S' So H.re too over been m Engloidl_Ho 
ms You do not lepreeent those duties »h.oh jou 
siSbed ss equ.1 to eight houts' Steady beat dutjl- 
-iVe do not mean to be aln-aya on the Reserre. _ 

The men in the country districts are sending tteir 
f^witnesses We want the case of tlie Reserve from 
TOT regards their duties, the Iduties are not very 

week?— Tea. 

With lOO men in the Reserve it cannot come 
so often as thst?-HBut there may not be IdO men on it 
IgiSi The duty has been lighter in the past eight 

Titen it means one night out of bed in eight or 
’^'3313^‘Of course a man may be sick? — Tes, and other 

’''^iV'^hat^Bort of increase do you want?— An in- 
d-reTse to nut us on a level with the City of London pohee. 

5015 Ah'T, file City of London police have eight 
]iours’ stes-idV duty, have to regulate tlic most d.ffioult 
traffic in the world, which a man can 0^ stond for a 
few hours. They cannot lodge m the City of Lonldon , 
where they live is five or sis miles away, and toey pay 
for their own locomotion coming in and out. Can you 
show any duties on the Reserve equivalent to that <— 

The duties are not equivalent to that, of course, but 
we do not expect to he on the Reserve very long, and 
it is only for a short time that men are on it, and we 
jnav be called to the country any day. 

3016. Is there anything with reference to the^serve 

men particularly that you would like to 8ay?~Not as 
lecards their duties. ^ i, 

3017. iniey are pretty comfortably oS? — I would not 

sat that. , .• L e 

'3OI8 You have given us a good average estimate ot 
expenses. You have not cut down the figures more 
than is necessary?— Ifo. 

3019. But you have shown us a balance creuit 01 a-o 

a year? — Yes. , , , 

3020. And that to the good, if you have not got 
relations whom you have to help? — I have relations. 

3021 That is an individual instance ; but we cannot 
provide for your relations. You have a credit balance 
of £6 a Tear ?— I have shown you that ; but I have only 
allowed myself one drink in the day, and if I met friends 
that will stand me very short. 

3022. But that is as broad as it is long, for they 
stand TOii a drink in return?— I would have to pay for 
it. Then, as regards the Reserve, I cannot soy that 
there is anything exceptional in their duty beyond that. 

3023. You only represent really that the Reserve 
want to chime in or march with the resti of the police, 
iind theT would be very pleased to have an increase ?— 
Yes. TlHien they see how the English police are paid, 
thev say they are only foolish to join the police in Ireland. 

M24. Whv don’t they leave?— I expect they wiU. 

3025. You are a young man and educatted, and have 

a first-class character here- What age are you? 
Thirty years. , , 1 

3026. Why don’t you leave if yon can do better else- 
where?— I did not know the advantages that the English 
police had until this turned up. 

3027. Is it too late now? — ^No. _ 

3023. You are a single man, and have given no host- 
ages to fo-i'tune, arid you can take your two medalswitli 
you, why don’t you go? — I will wait till after the 
Inquirv. , v 

3029. Only 1 per cent, of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary resign every year, including those who are com- 
pelled to resign. You know what I mean by 
Yes ; Iknowafair number have re-signed from the Repot. 

3050. No more than 1 per cent, have resigned?— A 
good many went out to South Africa to the Imperial 
Yeomanry from the Dep6t, and one of those had a wife 
and family. , 

3031. They wore only seven. His place will keep 

for him ? — ^There is no guarantee to him that) he will get 
it back. All they were told on leaving was that there 
is no guarantee. . „ 

3032. Was the Rispector-General here then?— lie 
went out about two months ago. 

3033. Seven went out ; that is nothing. Men m Eng- 
land gave up hundreds a year to go out. Tliere m no 
Eoroe tliat showed so few going out as the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. In Scotland they sent out hundreds. In 
the last half year there were only twelve resigned from 


the Dep6t in course of training, ana, U the Force is 
underpaid, why did not more resign?— Some of them, 
of course, go home for family reasons. iv t 

a>54. Of course, sometimes they get hints to say tnat 
they have mistaken their line. Have you anything else 
to put forward. Has the cost of living increased since 
1S82?— Oh, it has. _ * *1,^ 

3055. Is there an increase in the expense at tne 

Rep6«?— Yes, with the internal arrangements of the 
Dep6t alone. - x,. -o 

3056. Mr. Holmes. — You were not in the Dorce m 
1S32?— But I can give evidence of the fact from the 
men I represent. 

3i057. Tell ns the facts?— As to the meals that were 
there in 188^ there was only soup and some bread 
given out to each man, which he got every day in the 
week. At the present time it is roast and soup ana 
bacon in the week. He has a different meal e^ry day. 

5038. OEAiUMiW. — The men live better? — Yes, toe 
standard of living is better. _ x r j 

3059 But there is no increase in the cost of goods. 

I mean, if he htJd the soup and bread now, it would 
not be dearer than it was then? — Oh, I think so. 

3043. But, as things are cheaper, he la able to gei 
more for his money?— I don't think so, sii^ , , , , 

3041. Take clothing— that is cheaper?— Yes, but the 
material is not so good as it used to-be. 

3042. Is there anything else that you would like to 
represent ?— As regards the pension. 

3043. Tell us what you want? — -They would expect 
tlu'ee-fourbhs at least of a pension. 

3044. At what time ?— At twenty-five years. 

3045. Why ?— Because of the difficulty that we nave 

to contend with when we go out on pension. It is very 
hard to get employment. . , x t 

3C46. That is what they tell you?— Tliat is what I 
am here to represent. 

3047 Ro you know that 50 per cent, of the pen- 
sioners are employed?— It may be, but there are some 
of them out of employment a veiy long time. 

3048 About 50 per cent, of them are employed | 

Jlny of them that I can judge of, I see 

about the Park idle, and I know they say that they 

^^3049.®Do you tSnk they try it?--Ye8 ; Ik^ 

one of them in particular, and he has had his name 
down at the Cuaboto House for five months 

®}50. People do not find employment m tlie Park 
But he told me that he could nob get it. 

30'51. You must look for employment?— Yes. 

S. We can go to ail the comers and P^ons 
out of employment?-And it is not CTery kind of- 
employment that a policeman of twenty-five years ser- 

30W ^Is^lt' not curious that so many leave at that 
aer^?— Many of them have families growing up at 

tliiit time and want education. 

3054 ”l!«y do not nnnt edoo.ting if they .r. g.ora 
up 5 iiiey are grown up at the tune they have c 

i^’ey’’ don’t nant it then!— It may be a 
‘2% ont then I-B.t he eannot ated 
“S'S ttie° my^olhi Kpr ‘.'entSRn it?* ?•» ™* 

rotafat; donblo nbat they YOte ton ye;y|J«>. 
do not like bo see them leaving the country. 

r.i.nnfllor.d‘« 

itI-So, I don’t think I wooH. My brother ,e obief 
°'lw“™"t.ti»'i. Sew T.tkl-I don’t know 
'TOrmat it hi. .daryj-l don’t know exactly, bnl 
’-'’^fHa^^rSd to Mm about the experme. in 

® mJ'yot S' him the next lime yon write to .end 
n fifThedule of pay and expenses ; how much for 
^"'"t ^nfShes aSd other things. You must take 
rent, comparison with the expense of 

the given you every opportunity of bsv- 


Constable 
Peter M'Neill. 
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aroff 1901. speak for tlie men outside the Dep6t as well as for not take adrantago of the opportunity?— 5s a dar f 
CotisuWe >*=• ^ enough. ' • 

Teter M'Neill. Chaihsujs. — W e are taking the men who were elected 3091. But you do not receive 5s. a day now ?— But S.. 

hy their comrades to represent them. We do not want for South Africa would not compensate a man for 
to cut you short. amount of trouble he would Lave to go thiougli and 

3064. Mr, Si.inKiE. — Tou say you pay £l a year for lose his position when he came back. ^ 

repairs of boots? — ^Yes, sir. 3092. WTiy not go into tiie South African Constabn 

3065. How many paira does that represent as being lary ?— I would not consider that. 

repaired? — Three pans. _ 3093. Why not? — Tlie climate I would not care abon>- 

3066. I>o you pay 6«. td. for the repair of each pair? myself. 

— I might repair two of them twice. 3094. It is a beautiful climate. You couM not com 

3067. That would be five pmr of boots repaired in pare the climate of Ireland with that of S<mth Africa* 

the year? — Yes. the finest in the world? — It may be ; I don’t Imow. ’ 

3Cfe8. How many hours’ drill do you do on an aver- 3095. You prefer the lower pay here to the higher 
age ill Uie week? — I might do about six hours. pay offei'cd in South Africa? — Yes'; because I was told 

3069. That is an hour a day?— Yes. by the men in South Africa that Ss. here would be 

3070. If you were not st drill, would you be doing better than 10s. there. 

anything else?— Oh, yes ; I am out every day. I might 3096. And may not 4s. a day in Ireland be better 
liavefntigueduty, which is fat worse than drill or guard. than 6s. a clay in London? — ^No. 

K'71. How many hours’ duty have you apart from 3097. How do you know? — From thecostofprovisions. 

drill or guard? — In fact, I am on duty evei-y day from 3098. But have you lived in Loiulon?— No; I don't 

1 to 6, except the day that I am on drill. know, but from tilie reports in tlie newspapers. 

3972. Is it not a fact that the men at the Dep6b can 30^. But you have not lived there — you have no 

get articles of food in the canteen at a reduced cost? — practical espcrience of London? — 07o, sir. ' 

I don’t know. You can get them as cheap in the city. 3100. Mr. Holmes. — T lie maximum pay that a con- 
There is a list up in the canteen, but you can get it as stable in the City of London gets is 40s.' a week, and 

clieap in the city. lieie it is ^s. a week. He lias, therefore, 13s. a week 

3CTO. 'But is not there a list in the canteen of the more than what you have. Supposing that it was. 

cost price and the sale price of the goods, and is not proved to yon that that extra 13s. was swallowed up by 

the sale price lower than the cost price 1 — Tliey make a the extra cost of living, would you still say that he wk 

jitble profit some time. better paid than you are? — would like to see it proved. 

3074. Are not most of the goods sold at less than cost 3101. Assuming that it could be proved?— If it were 

price? — They are not. proved that tho 13s. 

3075. You stated that the men of the Beserve are not 3101 a. Was necessarily swallowed up by the extra 

comfortably off. In what particular are they not so? — cost of living in London, you would then admit that 

I say that, as regards the rooms, there are twenty or he was only nominally better paM than you ore. If he 

twenty-two men together — 'BeseiTe men mixed up with has to pay that 13.^. owing to the extra coat of living 

recruits. in London, his real wages are not really more than 

3076. When did you join?— In 1891. yours? — I would not say so. 

3077. Has not the comfort of the men in the Bepdt 5102. 'OEIAIBMA^•. — Is there anything more that you 

been greatly advanced since then? — Yes, as regat^ds the want to say to us? — ^Tes, as regards the time that the 

mess facilities and the gymnasium and library. maximum pay is reached. 

3078. Have tliese improvements been carried out by 3103. Tou would like th.at hastened? — I say that a 

funds from tlie c.mteen? — The gymnasium has, but the man is as good at six or seven years’ service as at twenty, 
mess has been done with the men’s own money. 5104. Y'ou would give him the maximum at seven 

3079. That is not the canteen? — ^No ; it is the balance years?— 'No, not exactly at seven, but he is as good a 

of the mess. policeman as ever he will be at ten. 

30SO. You want to do away with the rank of acting 3105. Is theit> anything else?— No, sir. 

sergeant? — Yes, the men that I represent desire me 5106. Tour own observation about South Africa yon 

to represent it. must bear in mind when you talk about London and 

3081. Wlien yon are approaching your time for pro- Now York. "Wlint is your pay here 7 £1 4s. a week, 

motiem to a liigher rank, wliab means would tiiere be 3107. And you say that 2s. a day here is better dian 
of testing your fitness for promotion if the rank of act- 4s. in South Africa? — ^That is only from informationigot. 

ing sergeant were abolished? — ^Tlierc might be tliird- 3108. But yon must put the same argument as 

grade sergeant. regards your brother in New York and your comrade 

3082. What means would there be of testing a man’s in the City of London. Tou must consider the expense 

fitnMB for the rank of sergeant by actual practical work, they are under? — A. policeman in England has a far 

except by making him an acting sergeant? — ^He is better chance than a policeman here has. 
appointed temporarily. 3P09. Why lias he~in what part of England, to 

3083. For the purpose of seeing if he is fitted for tihe begin with? — In the City of London. 

post of sergeant. If no such rank existed, how couM 5H0. Wliy in the City of London? — ^He can keep 

such a test be applied? — Could not it be applied as a lodgers if he has a house. 

third-grade sergeant. 3111. No policeman has a house in the City of Lon- 

3084. Then lie would be a seigeant. How would you don? — He can live outside it. 

ascertain that lie was fit to be a sergeant? — ^As a tempo- 5112. Cn.axjisi.ix.— G-enerally, eight or nine miles 

rary sergeant for a year. away, and he has to start an hour and a-half before 

3086. For your information I may tell you that in parade to get to hia place. 

many police forces in England the capacity of men for 3113. Mr. Holmes. ^And surely, if you believe all 

the rank of sergeant is tested by giving them a stripe, this, why don’t you put it into practice anU go over 

and making thorn do tlie duties of sergeants, but they there ?— It is only lately that I have come to know of it. 

get no increase of pay ; they receive a constable's pay. 3114. CiiAiEMAii. — When you get your annual leave. 
You do not propose that that system should be intro- go over?— I have ten years’ service, and I would not 
duced into the Royal Irish Constabulary 7 — No, sir. wish to throw it away "for nothing. , , 

3086. Are you dissatisfied with your position as a 3 H 5 . You do nob wish to throw away your pension t 
constable in the Royal Irish Oonstabulai 7 ?— Yes ; I —The pension I don’t think by any means good, 
can make no savings out of it. 3116 . You do not wish to abandon your chance of 

3067. Had you an opportunity of going to South promotion?— My cliances of promotion are very ahgnt 

Africa when the other men went?— No; the induce- at present. 

ments were not good enough. _ gH 7 . -^hy so ?— Because at present a man can’t get 

5088. You are not satisfied with your present poai- promotion earlier than after twenty years, 
tion ; were you more dissatisfied with the South Afri- 5H8 You are aware that half the district inspectors 
can terms?— The berms in the South African Oonstaibu- are now appointed from fihe ranks, and that there we 
lary were nob good enough. Besides I would lose my 2,265 head constables and sergeants in the R-ojal InsB 

Constaibulary ? — ^Yes, sir. . 

3089. Others went? — That was their own business. 3110, Ami what a chance of promotion that gives 

3090. The terms must have been good when the other you ? ^Yes 

men, inoludii^ a married man, went. ’Why did you 3120. Anything more that you want to say?— No “O’*- 

The Committee adjourned to next day. 
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FOUETH DAY— THUESDAY, 23rd MAY, 1901. 

Present : — The Chairman.; Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Staekie. 


Jlr. JoHK Whatley, Superintendent and Chief Cleric, City of London Police, examined. 

3121. CHAIRM. 4 .S.— Tou are the Superintendent and out the day?— Yes; ve have a krge number of 


tJhief Clerk of the City of London Police?— Yes. 

3122. You have been some years in the City of Lon- 
•don police force, and have an intimate knowledge of 
itJ—Tes, I have been thirty-four years in the City of 
London police. 

3123. And you have an intimate knowledge of the 
•ffholo details of the service ? — have. 


who control the traffic from, say, 8 o’clock in the morn- Whatley, 
ing until about 7 at night. 

5147. 'Could you give us about tire number? — I should 
say about 270 men. 

3148. How many hours’ duty does each man do? — 

Eight hours. 

SW'S. They do day and night duty? — ^Yes, and the 


3124. EvervUiing passes through your hands, either relics a^ divided 

to or from the Commssioner?-Yes. 3150. Give us the reliefs. What we call the best 

” T 1 -u „ men first go on at 6 in the morning, and remain till 

3125. The pay of the City of London police Im been relieved by the second relief from 

raised recently, which has given a considerable impetus 2, and the first relief goes from 2 to 6, and the 

to other police movements m that diTMtion, and has ^ guty 


attracted_ a considerable amount of attention in the complete the twenty-four hours. 

Jloyai Irish Constabulary. hat we are ansiousto have 5151 . Of course, the men for these reliefs parade 
is a statement as to the pay and conditions of service gjyjjjg quarter of an hour before 1 — A quarter before the 


in the City of London police?— T«. hour, which means that they are really engaged three- 

3126. "^V-hat IS tile area of the City of SLondon I it is quarters of an hour beyond the four hours coming from 
practically only one mile square. _ _ ^ ^ homes to the station— they must be in a quarter 

sm. In tliat squm nu>. tl»n i, . l.tge pop«i«- 

tion ?— Tlimv is a large population. The working popn- Z112. Thev are dismissed at the station again ? — Yes ; 
lation is about 360,000 ; but upwards of a million ., . 4ree-quarters of an hour beyond the four 


persons enter the City daily. 

31, PS And the strength of the police force is?— 1,002. 

3129. Have you the number of supeiintendents, in- 
spectors, and constables ? — Yes ; we have tihyee super- 
intendents, four chief inspectors, fifteen district in- 
-spectors, fiftten station inspectors, twelve detective in- 


:S83 — ^would be constables. sion? No. 

3131. A considerable proportion of the constablM patrolling on the flags and streets? — 

cannot hope for promotion, owing to its being confined „ . ^ points at night ; about a 

4o that force? — Yes, the force being small, promotion. au 

is rather slow. 3157. Is night 'duty done only for a month?— For sis 

3152. Anld liiere are many men who would nob have uj^uths 
an opportunity of obtaining promotion?— Yes ; as_ com- ^ night?— Yes ; then 

pared with the Metropolitan police force, promotion is ^ larger number 

slew. rt- £T /I • tb' 11 e of men on day duty,’ day duty is more than the night, 


, • their homes to the station — they must be in a quarter 

large popuia- “ 

fforiang popu- 3j^^2. They are dismissed at the station agam?— Yes ; 
ol a million quite three-quarters of an hour beyond the four 

cf\'> hours' duty. 

eeis l l,W2. 3153. Coming on and ofi ?— Yes. 

Dtenaenra, in- 2154. ;Mr; Si'AnETE.— Is there any relief during the 

- .s^PF* period of night duty ?— There is no relief during the 
n district in- privilege of going to the 

' detective in- gtiitiion-house to have coffee, or such things, for about 
apeewrs, and seventy sergeants. ^ quarter of an hour in the middle of the night 

3150. And how many constables ? — The remainder— na.THM^K - Otherwise there is no intermis- 


3133. In the City of London, in this square mile, are 


•centred the head offices of the great! banks? — Yes, 
largely. 

5134. And insurance offices? — Yes, 

3155. And great deposits of valuables and bullion? — 
Yes. 

3136. And the offices of a large number of the mer- 
chants and commercial companies of the country? — Yes. 

3137. The city force does not receive any contribu- 
tion from Government funds? — -No. 

3138. It is entirely supported from, the city rates? — 
Yes. 

3139. That is, in part, by the Corporation ; they give 
<me-foarth, and three-four&is is from the city rates? — 
Yes ; one-fourth from the city's cash, that is the private 
fund, and three-fourths from the oily rates. 

3140. And it receives no contribution from Govern- 
ment sources, either for pay, maintenance, or pension? 
— None whatever. 

3141. It is, so to say, a private force? — Yes. 

3142. As distinguishdd from other forces under 
Government inspection? — ^Yes. 

3143. The Commissioner administers the force, _ and 
the city finds the whole of the means? — Yes, that is so. 


before coming to his turn for night duty. 

5159. 'Then a tubh is on night duty continuously for 
six months? — Yes. . 

3169. And the day duty man would be about eight f 
— ^Eight to twelve. 

51 A 1 Ohaibman. — '10 at night to 6 a.m. continuously 
for six months. . . , , , . 

31162-4. Can you give us the distribution of duty by 
day?— In addition to tho 279 traffic men, there are 
between '60 arid 70 men engaged on each of the four 
reliefs by day ; and tiie night duty men would number 
about 200. 

3165. The duties are of such a character by day that 
it requires all a man’s attention? — It does, the traffic 
espemally ; and I may say tliere are men on the beats 
in the day-time relieving the traffic men for their dinner 
hour and it takes practically all the men at times 
when we are very busy with the traffic in the day-time. 

3166. The regulation of the traffic is so aiduoua that 
it requires all a man’s attention?— Yes. 

3167. Unceasingly?— Yes ; and he has to be very 
exoert in his work at times in that respect. I may say 

S . _ „v- .;i-. ....o man fnr tbst-. •nni-t.ii^iilar 


uia city nnos tne wcoie or cue means* — , - . 

3144. The total cost is about £156,000 a year?— I that in the city jiolice we tram men for that particular 

think rather more than that; the next estimate will duty mote *an in the Metropolitan force, and a man 

exceed that. is selected for point duty on account of his _ability to 

3145. Prom £156,000 to £1'60,000 ?— Ptobably from control the traffic. He has to show toat he is capable 

£160,000 to £170,000. cf doing that, because there is a small remuneration of 

3146. The traffic passing through the city is of a very Is. 6d. per week. . 0 

heavy ehatactei, and requires great attention through- 3168. For controlling the tramc? les. 
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3169. On account of tJie great strain? — Yes, the extra 
duty. 

3170. And the great strain on a mans attention i — 
Yes. 

3171. K he was not paying attention he would be run 
over, or other people would be run over ? — Yes ; the 
traffic would get into a muddle, and it would take a 
long time to get it into working order again if he 
neglected his duty even for a few minutes. 

3172. Yes, I am acquainted with the state of the 
traffic there, but I am anxious to get out these facts, 
for a record, to show eccactly what it is. It is one in- 
cessant stream of vehicles letting in traffic from one 
street to another? — Yes, and crossing. Over 100,000 
Tcliicles enter the City daily during the 24 hours. 

3173. It requires tjie utmost vigilance ? — Yes ; you 
know the Mansion House street ; there are, I suppose, 
fifteen to twenty men engaged there in the circle in 
front of the Mansion House doing nothing but regulat- 
ing the traffic, and they have to work in accord with 
each other; the man there has to work with the man 
here by signalling to each other in order to get the 
traffic through. 

3174. To stop it or to let it pass? — Yes. 

3175. It is one inecMant strain? — ^There is no break 
at all. 

3176. And if a man becomes slack in attention the 
whole thing would get into a muddle? — Yes; it would 
break down, and we would be in a hopeless muddle at 
once. 

3177. Is there not a considerable amount of serious 
crime in the city, such as forgery, embezzlement, and 
a certain number of oSences against the person?-— Yes. 

3178. There is a considerable amount of serious 
crime? — Yea; such as forgery, embezzlement, and crime 
by aervanfe ; we have a great many oases of that kind. 

3179. Requiring great skill in investigation and con- 
siderable experience? — Yes, that is so. 

31^. Mr. Holkxs. — T liere are plenty of pickpockets? 
—Nob so many as one might expect, seeing the crowded 
state of the streets. Then some robberies take place 
that are never reported to us. People find themselves 
robbed and they take no notice. 

3181. CitiniMAK. — But constant vigilance is required 
for the prevention and detection of crime, as well as 
for the regulation of tlie traffic? — Yea. 

3182. Can you estimate the value of tlie property in 
the City of London? — It is shown in the Annual 
Returns. 

3183. IVhat does it amount to? — About £4,500,000. 

3184. The general aggregate of property tlie police 
have to protect 1 — It is shown in the rateable value 
partly. 

3185. Will you also send tlie. return of crime in the 
City of London? — ^We make an annual statement to the 
Home Office of the crime of the city ; as to property, 
the only thing I could give you would be the rateable 
value of the city. 

3186. Have you the number of apprehensions last 
year ? — ^No. 

3'1S7. We will now go into the question of recruiting. 
At what age does the Commissioner accept recruits? — 
Not unifier twenty-one, unless tliere are very special cir- 
cumstances. The ma.iority of the men taken on are, 

I might say, aged from twenty-one to twenty-four. Our 
limit is twenty-seven, but the recruits very rarely 
touch that age. 

3186. Are there any regulations as to marriage in the 
case of recruits — do you take married recruits? — Yery 
seldom. 

3189. Is there a limitation to the number of family 

if they have any— before you take them?— Yes, they 
must not have more than two, but the Commissioner 
rarely takes a man into the service if he is married, 
because by the regulations he must live in the station- 
house for twelve months as a single man, so as to get 
acquainted with the routine of the station-house. 

3190. The single men live in a section-house?— Yes. 

3191. Is there any deduction from these single men 
for the section-house accommodation? — Yes; la. td. 

per week as rent, and fid. housekeeper’s dues that is, 

to pay the housekeeper for making the beds, keeping 
the rooms clean, dusting, washing, and so on. 

3192. Is there a deduction from pay for superannua- 
tion? — Yes; 2^ per cent. 

3193. And is there any further deduction from pay? 
—No, except in ease of sickness. If a man is sick we 
have an hospital of our own where the men go, and are 
treated under the care of a surgeon. They pay la per 
day while they are inmates, except the illness is the 


result of injury received while on duty, and then ttw 
are excused from any payment at all. 

5194. Do the men get medical attendance for 
wives and families?— No. 

3195. Mr. Stakkie.— I s the la. a dav for their snr 
port while they are in hospital ? — Yea j but it does nor 
cover the cost of the hospital. It is a small percentaoi 
of the actual cost. There is a surgeon and stafi 

3196. CiiAiitMAN.— It is some protection agaim- 
malingering ?— That is so. It had a good eSect in that 
respect, as you will find the percentage of sick is verr 
low. 

3197. Is there a considerable difficulty in a married 
man obtaining lodging or a house within the city?— It 
is practically impossible now for a man to get even 
apartments in the city. 

3198. Practically impossible? — That is so. 

3199. And if he should get apartments, what sort of 
rent should ha have to pay — 4s. or 5s. ?— More than 
that. I should say he would get nothing under Ids, a 
week for even two rooms. 

3200. He would have to pay, in your opinion, lOj. 
for two rooms? — ^Within the City of London, yes; but 
tliere are very few places to be got. 

3201. Could a man with four or five children find a 
place? — I should say not. 

3202. And a man with seven or eight children?— 
Oh, dear, no, not within the city ; they would not have 
him ; nor near the city in many places if ho had sack 
a family ; he would have to take a house and be respon- 
sible for the whole rent. 

3203. Wliat amount of rent would he have to pay?— 
He would have to pay from £30 to £35 a year, with 
rates and taxes. He would probably let a part of the 
house and recoup himself to a certain extent, but still 
liable to a very high rent. 

3204. Nob under 10a. or I2s. ? — I should say notnnder 
10a. a week. 

3205. If he hod six or seven children it would be 
extremely difficult? — They would nob accept him in 
apartments, as far as I know, anywhere in Londai, 

3206. In the city if he had a large number of child- 
ren they would simply say, “Go away?” — Yea, they 
would not look at him. 

3207. Do many of the married men have to live out- 
side the city? — Yes ; I should say nine-tenths. 

3208. Because of the impossibility of getting apart- 
ments within the city itself? — Yes. 

3209. At what distance would they have to live?— 
From one mile to four miles ; none of them would live 
in the West End. In such a neighbourhood as the 
Strand it would be impossible to get apartments. 

3210. Tliey would tdl go eastwards into Essex?— Or 
south, into the borough, and they would probably be 
quite a mile from their station before they could find a 
suitable place. Others would hare to go farther if 
they went eastward, on account of Shoreditch, which is 
not a neighbourhood a man would select — they would 
go further. 

3211. Five or six miles ? — Four miles ; very few men 
are allowed to go as much as six, 

3212. Is there any lodging allowance for married 
men ? — ^None whatever. 

3213. la there any allowance for locomotion from 
their lodgings to the station? — No. 

3214. The man has to be there at parade, and how 
he gets there has nothing to do with you?— No; he 
must bo there, or he will be returned as absent and 
punished. 

3215. Now, will you come to the rates of pay. 1“ 
your thirty-four years' service there have been vanv 
tions in the pay?— Yes ; when I joined the service the 
pay was lower ; tlie rate was then £1 Is., in 

5216. For a constable? — ^Yes. I joined as * 

stable in 1867, and the pay was £1 la. a week, subject 
to a deduction of 2a., as now. 

5217. Was that the only rate for a constable?— That 
was the lowest rate ; the highest pay of a constable wa 
about 24a. 


3218. In 1867 it was from 21a. to 24a. ?— Yes. 

3219. Do you remember when it was raised ?—;It 
raised several times since then ; I could not give 
dates without referring to tho books. 

3220. Was the increase of pay partly owing to the 
great increase in duty, and the great increase 
expense? — On account of the increase in the ^ 

of living. It was based on that from time to tune, 
on the great difficulty in finding apartments to uv • 
Not only has rent been going up, but the whole cos 
living. 
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l.»t t-venty 1>“ ‘° 

^ ii :« A n^avVail %ni^T(aoftp frrtm tnati x6S. j.-t__ 


‘™*-- V • iT. the case Of T)roTisiona?-Yes. men considerably at the end of twenty years ?-K a man 

3223. An mcrea.e m the case ol provisions « ies. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3521. Tliere has been a recent rise in pay i les. experience of the police forces in 

«25 Do Tou happen to know on what that increase rtje,.yent parts of England. Is city duty a very different 

n-aT based. ‘Was it on the increasing difficulty of find- thing from rural duty?— Oh, dear, yes ; there is nothing 
ill-' accommodation, the men having to go further afield ( analogous about it. I should say. 

IS do not know that that was made a point m the jgSl. Nothing similar at all?— No. 

matter. lie city authorities considered tiiat the nien 2252. Rural duty, such as patrolling, is of a different 

were not sufficiently paid for their duties, contrasty character to the city '.day and night duty, and the con- 

ihe nav with tliat of labourers and artisans generally. ^hich it involve?— Yes ; I bebeve _ in 

'■'£(> Now. take the pay on appointment?— Yes, i country forces they can regulate their pace as they thms 

tare it in weeklv pav. The pay on appointment is 27s. proper. They generally have conference points— at 

Ber week. , „ ^ least in the counties that I know— and they have to be 

3227. How long does it, remain at that?- One year. ^ certain time, but how they get there is apps- 

3228. What is it after one year?— 28s. 6d. a week. rently not of much importance ; they may go fast or 
\nd then?— After two vears 30s., after three slow, or choose their own pace. 

a af£ fLr fe... Z^..; .f.er 37,., 3gJ. Ui. . 


years c2s., after four years c 


— T- ' ip, - 3254 ’. The man coming off night duty who has a 


fzjtu » “X ::l V 7:r« uZ tX a, »» o„ th. .dioi,u»8 w ,,..id t. 

“SX.M-.s.-Wh.t i» Ih® merit p.y 1-42,. 6d. i Xs. >» t'o 

'''IzS.Xt the del,*im, from th. 27,. eweei,; EEmlX' X,/m»be“SX 

,her would apply eopallT to the other rates 1— There is .hie mimhet of men arolpmg gteat "im 

• St^' SrweeXrtlTe'X iTarX “‘’XX.tXXSd hi tahen l-I aj^ld ^ 
™h f,.i the V man. We deduct an .ddltio„l Id. 

'Xb k”-” » 4in,le. »»n “•» “» XXuXXltX Xg so mu.'h 

belter thin in other force., we get an undo, pctcenf.se 
of candidates for police employment. We- get a greater 


^iiXeX rXXX marlmnm XXX X.Xl 

par. The probability is that a man of six years' servico doubt «ercentace of men resigning 

would bo a married man?— Yes, generally speaking, 3261. -^d 

most of them get married by that time. . to go to other employment, or for other reasons 

XX.'" ’“Xw“ni it he l.per ccnt.^ .Do pen happen to 

3259. Atssume that the constable is a married man : have the number^ of resignations^dunng 

it would cost him 10s. a week for lodgings and locomo- 


3239. How much would you put down for locomo- 


it would co.t Mm Ids. a week for lodgmes ana locomo- would not eiceed 2 per '“tp ‘kat “^'kat i 

XldXrXX”"'^ ^ Sil«„”orp. rXS *wo“S »/e„.ed 2 


liouTlThat would' he’s, i'.hmdd pul for the lods- ' 3263. Do you often have case. 
in* a,, per weeh, and, say, 2,. a w£h for tr.yelUo* 

Im'iherefon. a sin-year man woold not have more gronnd of his t-B''* “ jk 

than 30s. net in the week?-Not if he lived out of the the Commissioner as a special favour to lUiow nun 

city, and he could not live in the city unless he was one go ^ ffrt thar^e Citv of London police are 
(>f the fortunate men who get posts as housekeepws. „ ® t t-v .aiiTr r«+M and the citv’s private 

We have 100 men aitogethef, out of a 1,000, who live paid wholly from ,^v nriv^^force?-^^ 

in the city. Those t^o take charge of houses some- cash, make it an absolutely private force ( ADSOiuteiy 

times pay a nominal sum, say 3s. a week ; theempl^ers pri^^* . rates Are nensions 

give them two rooms and charge them for one. ^ey 3^. entirely from the city’s own 

VrotW tZ ?ash?-The city pays^iU quarter of them ; the same 


they have them entirely free. 

3^1. But probably not more than one man in ten 
would be so fortunate? — Yes. . 

3242. Nine out of ten would have to pay for their 
own rooms?— Yes, and live out of the city. 

3243. No man would be allowed to take charge of a 
building except with the Commissioner’s leave? — No. 

3244. Ajiid he could only get it by general Mod con- 
duct?— Yes ; if he had a very bad character he would 
not be allowed. 

5245. Now, with regard to beat duty : is it of a very 


percentage applies to pensions. _ 

5356 If a man receives a pension of £40 a year c 
£60 a year, what would be *e value 


wlnld h.ye M p.y ton fl.eir th.t ent of M. dmly p.yl-^My 21 P-o 

rn rooms?— Yes, and live out of the city. . ■ j; a^cm. V.« C7*.t a refund of anv 

3243. No man would be allowed to take charge of a “vigl, h^h^ paid towards his pension'? 

Sliding except with the Commissioners leave? — No. of the mon^ whi is absolutelv forfeited in any 

3244 And L could only get it by general good con- -.No, nor if he resigns ; it is absolutely torieitea m any 


auct? — Yes; if he had a very bad character ne woum cas»j; „i.;m nn it? ^No 

•XXX ,e..d to hoot dot,, t. ft of e ,of, S. f* J 1“ SfX.X ’wfS°M ohndmo 4 .efm 
arduous character; is it all on the pavement? — Yes; on itJ—iNo. w,™,=;nTio vou an asalimit? 

the ■police have a lot to do in trying fastenings, and 3270. In reference to p , 7 

they are held responsible for all fastenings, and m most — ^No. „„j— fwantr.r.n« vears of ace 

beats they have to put a private mark on the doors at 3271. Does service 7 7 

nighttime. Nearly all the houses would be padlocked count? — ^Yes. „v,Jar +Tff»T 4 tv nnp? Yes his 

-lo person at all living in the places-and the men on 3272. If a man is taken ‘r/f’ X\ 

beat duty would be held responsible if at night the pad- service counts ; we reck 

lock were tampered with. joins. 
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May 23. 1901, 
Mr. Jolii) 
Whatlej, 


3273. Are rerf few men taken under twenty-one? — 
Very few. 

3274. Have you the average age of the recruits of last 
year ? — 1 should say the average age was just about 
twenty-two years. 

3275. With regard to pension rates : after liow many 
years do you give a jjension? — ^After fifteen years, if a 
man is returned medically unfit, lie would receive 1-SOtli 
of his pay for each year’s sei-vice. If he had completed 
fifteen years he would liave lS-K)ths. 

3^6. With a medical certificate? — Tes. 

3277. And is the surgeon very strict about that? — 
Tes. A man would have no absolute claim to a pen- 
sion until he had served twenty-five years, and then he 
would be entitled to 3-5tha. 

3278. If the surgeon certified that the ill-health was 
due to drink, would that be a factor? — Yes, the man 
would not be eligible to receive a pension. The sur- 
geon’s certificate has to show that the cause of a man's 
unfitness is not the result of vice or intemperance. 

3279. At twenty years’ service he gets 20-oOt’is? — 
Tes ; and frcuu twenty to twenty-five years 2-'50tIib for 
each year, which would bring him at twenty-five years’ 
servioo to 30-5Ciths of lus pay, and he would then have 
a right to i-vtire ; but he could go on serving up to 
twenty-nine if lie wished to receive two-thirds after 
twenty-nine years’ service. 

3280. Mr. St.uisis. — T lio pension scale for the police 
in the City of London is the same as that of tl e R.I.Cf. 
under the 46 and 47 Yjo., cap. 14. The men of both 
forces are entitled to two-thirds of their pay as pension 
on com})letion of twenty-nine years’ service. ^oOths 
is a little more tOian two-thirds, and 33-50ths a little 
less. It is not as favourable a scale as that under t.he 
Police (England) .^et of 1890. 

3281. You are not under the English Act of 1890 1 — 
No. 

3^2. Crr.uiLiiiX. — It is not so favourable as the 
Metropolitan scale. 

3283. Mr, ST.uiEiE, — Not quite. The scale is the 
same up to twenty-four years’ completed service, and at 
twenty -five years’ completed service the 1890 Police Act 
scale is 31-50ths — that is l-50th better than that of the 
City jwlice, and at the completion of twenty-sis years’ 
service, the 1890 Act scale gives two-thirds of pay ; the 
City TOlice do not reach two-thirds until they have com- 
pleted twenty-nine years’ service. Is not that so ?•— Yes. 

3284. OHAinir.4_v. — Do most of the men leave at 
twenty-five years or do they stay on?— They leave. 

3285. Thu average age of men wliu retire, having 
joined at twenty-two, would’be forty-seven?— Yes, and 
they may get away — as many do — at forty-four if they 
join very young. 

5206. That is very exceptional ?— >We have a lot who 
joined befoi'c? tw-eiity-one. 

3297. Tlie average age is about twenty-two? — Yea. 
The Commissioner now would not take a man at twenty- 
seven if he could get a man at twenty -three or twenty- 
two. 

3268. He would not take a man at nineteen? — iNo, 
not if he was aware of it ; he would be aware of it now, 
as the recniit lias to produce a birth certificate. Years 
ago they got in at seventeen. 

3289. Mr. Hoimes. — ^T he pension charge is heavy, 
and is increasing?— Yes, and in time it will almost be 
equal to the cost of the service itself. 

_ 5^0. Then you will have to consider whether an age 
limit may not be necessary? — I am surprised it is not 
brought about before now. I see by the paper of busi- 
ness on Wednesday last that the city authorities are 
considering the question of an age limit for their own 
•officers at the Guildhall, and I have no doubt that the 
police will follow. 

3291. CiLUEMAx, — The non-effective charge is becom- 
ing so serious that the institution of an age limit will 
be almost a matter of necessity ?— I should say it must 
come. 

K92. Mr, Holmes.— W ith reference to the duties in 
the City of London, would a policMnan be able to per- 
form them satisfactorily after fifty years of age?— I 
should say lie would be pretty well worn out at fifty 
years of age, but lie is not at forty-five. 

3293. CiiAiBiiAy. — At forty-five, would he be in a 

position— as a rule — to undertake hard work? Yes • 

soma men I consider are really at their best at forty- 
five. Of course it depends on the constitution of the 

3294. It depends very much on what sort of duty he 
has been doing. A man may be doing light duty. Say 
that he has been doing constant street duty?— His feet 
would give way probably. 


M95. Have you many cases of the feet givimr 
—Yes, after twenty-five years’ constant wawj 
pavement. gn 

3296. Is there boot money? Yes. 

3297. How much?— 3s. per mondi— 9d. a week 

3298. Docs that count towards pension?— Vo v 

allowance is counted towards pension ' 

"’I'm « mniried „ „„„ 

modated in the station-house, what is the dedu,^;7 
from his pay for rent?— None ; tlie only case we w 
of that kind is a housekeeper— the wife of a man’Id 
man acts as houaekeejier ; no charge is made 

3300. There are not many married men so acennitn, 
dated ?— Only six at the station-houses— one at each 

3301. With i-egard to the cost of living in thTL- 
of married and single men?— I have sent a statement’ 
but I don t know whether I sent it here, showing tho 
cost of the varioius provisions as regards the mesa^ 

3502. Have you got a list here ?~BrBad. IW n-clh • 
flour, per lb. ; butter, l.i. 2d. per lb. ; ckew 7 .)’ 
to lOd. per lb- ; ten, l.i. td. to 1.5. 8rf. per Ib. ; bec.^i 
(prime). 9d. to la. per lb. ; beef and mutton joints 8-i 
to Qd. per lb. ; chops and steaks, 1 . 5 . per lb. ; oatmeal 
l^d. per 11). ; potatoes, 2rf. for 3 lbs. ' 


3303. What would a married man, with a famiiv of 
three or four children, r^.quire ?— He would require an 
least 4 lbs. of bread per day ; flour is lid. per lb 

5304. Could you give the figures weekly?— I eouid 
not do tliat very well ; they vary according to the size 
Ilf the family. I have the price of the various items 
here, such as the men pay. 

3305. I am afraid that information wou'id not be so 
useful unless we could arrive at tlie total weekly cost 
for each family? — That I could not give. I thought 
you would be able to compare them. 

3306. Well, give us these figures? — Butter is nest. 
Our men have to pay Is. 4d. per lb. ; cheese, 7d. to 
lOd. ; tea, Is. 6f?. to Is. 8d. ; bacon, 2d. to Is. ; beef, 
the joint, 2d. to lOd., and also mutton; chops and 
steaks, Is. per lb. ; oatmeal, l^d. pet lb. ; potatoes, the 
average price, about 3 lbs. for 2(f. 

330'7. Chaidmax. — H ow much now for the 4 lb. loaf? 

■ — It would be 5(/. 

3308. Mr. Holmes. — The proportion of sergeants to 
constables is about one to twelve? — Yes, 

3300. I suppose wc may assume that the great majo- 
rity of constables can never expect to rise beyond than 
rank? — The majority of them cannot rise beyond that 
rank. 

3310. The vast majority of the constables can never 
expect to rise beyond tli© rank of constable ?— No, cer- 
tainly nut. 

3311- Tile maximum pay of a constable, excluding the 
merit class, is 40s. a week? — Yes. 

3312. Tlie average deduction for rent and locomotion 
is IDs.?- Yes. 

3313. That would leave a married man, with three or 
four children, a net income of 29s. a week?— Yes. 

3314. How far would that income go in food alone? 
— Well. I should say the cost of the food of the family 
would be about £1. 

3315. That would leave about 9s. a week for clothes, 
&c. ? — Tes, clothes and other incidental expenses. 

5316- Is the cost of fuel in the City of London very 
high ? — Yes j coal at the present time is veiy expensive. 

3317. What would be the weekly expenditure on fuel 
and light? — ^I suppose a man would burn at least one 
cwt. of coal in the week. 

3318. What would be the cost of that? — ^At the pre- 
sent time, Is. bd. I think you would have to allow 
about 2s. for light and fuel out of the 9s. balance after 
paying for the coat of food. I should say not less. 

3319- You would say that a man with three or four 
children with that income would find it difficult tomake 
both ends meet? — No, he would have 27s. 

3520. But 1 say there is £1 for food, and 2s. for fuel 
and light, that would leave 7s. for other purpMes of 
the family, such as recreation, &c. ? — ^He wouW uot 
save much, but I should say he would make both ends 
meet with a family of four. ^ 

K21. In the case of policemen who retire 
twenty-five years’ service, do you think that they kve 
secured outside employment before they retire?— to 
some cases they do. They look about imd watch tneir 
opportunity, and then claim their pension if they see 


a suitable situation vacant. ., . 

5322. But would a married man with a f*“toy 
young children give up an income of £2 a 
having made sure of outside employment?— Tes, a 
would. 

3323. Is that frequently the case? — Tea. 
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Hoff do TOU account for it? — In this way, that ^ ii. i ;+ »» t i 

0 . a free man. and looks upon the pension as liave six years’ service, nor after they hate fifteen— it Mr. John 

he hscomes a iree u i ^ lies between six and fifteen veara' service. ’t\ hmley. 


j not admitted for examination before they 


hV in remaining afcet’a man can claim a 3350. That is the six yeaw at which a man attains 
He mav eet into trouble and lose it. Men liis highest pay as a constable. Can he then go up for 
it in that iLeht, and as soon as they see an promotion?— He must be recommended by his othcer 
r-irfuriiT tluT take their pension rather than run as a suitable man, and he has to go through a simple 
i.yporiu V ■ .. examination in writinif reports, and also rirn uoce. 


the rifk of losing it. 


examination in writing reports, and also rirn uoce. 
K51. Is the advancement of constables from rate to 


, , -..1. 1 c „ ti,. OCOi. J.S one auvancemeni iii cunscauics num i.l» 

;!25. I presume that men with larger families than ^ constable’s pav automatic, or doe.s it depend 

>-vo taken in the case that I have asked the ques- , , nnr) int^lliffence in 


re h"ve taken in the case that I have asked the ques- 
t^.a- 'about. would find it very difficult to make both 
£-ri'ls n’e--t ?— A man with six or eight children would, 
would have to pay an increased rent j he woulkl 


on a man’s good conduct, and seal, and intelligence in 
the discharge of his duty? — If a man is reported for 
misconduct, sometimes the Commissioner would retard 
his advancement, and in serious cases he would be 


XI- >.vuiv. g „ ,, __ . nis iinvnuceuiemt, ami m suxiuus tnsca uc 

T.^iiiire more rooms ; and clotliing would be a serious from one rate to another. If a man was found 

item, and until some of his children were old enough ^ ^ drunk, he would be rwluced probably two rates. 
„ J> ,o ,.rk, It would te o terj sonous stia.o on the AldMonl-TeoToeldoB. 

“”'25 Then hatine retaid to the conditions of ser- , 3353. But, of ooutse, the tod.ietion would menn the 

ric";7nd the cost of livii. Tou would not saj that the lo» of a constderahle euni of money t-Xt nufllit he 3,t 

r.-’e S »y in the City of London is unduly esttaya- P« f» twelve months end another l.t. 6d. for 

™ not by any^means. ™‘h« ■' * ”»= ‘'P f ’f • .. 

® T.TCT •\|y Sx.vEEiE. — Hare you given the price of 33S4. Have you any rank such as that of acting sei- 


ccl7- Mr. St-veeie. — Hare you given the price of 


tip in your list. They a 


comitryi— I should say that the cost in London would 

gyf.raee good eggs — Id. each ; Is. a dozen. There are 

lini-.-s'^in the spring, for a week or two, one might pur- 


this geant t — Tes. 


3535. Does he wear a distinguisliing badge?— A stripe 
on the arm. 

Does he receive additional pay?— Ho, it carries 


chase '’ood perhaps 20 or 16 Is-, hut that is no pay, except that a man aiipointed acting sergeant is 

cjiiv for a short period in the spring, when they are eligible for promotion to the rank of first-class sergeant 

imported in large numbers. , at the end of sewn years, provided he has bc^u sergeant 

-•2S. Chaiioian.— They would be only nominally for two. Sometimes a man may be a long time on the 

/ e^CR? Thev are very good during one month in acting sergeant list, but he must have been sergeant for 

theveai'. when they first come over from France, but two years at the end of the seven before you can plaea 
j'fcr that t-hcT are 'of doubtful quality. him. on the maximum pay. _ 

o.*23 3Ir. St.arkee. — 'W hat leave of absence is allowed 3367. At the ordinary rate a sergeant on appointment 
t.i tiie City police in the year? — Ten days in the summer receives £2 S.i. a week, and after seven years’ service 


and one dav in fourteen during the whole year. 

3330. Do they draw full pay while on leave?— Tes. 


in the rank, £2 12s.? — Yes. 

3358. If when a constable is appointed a 


M3l! Is there a larger amount of leave allowance to geant, ho does md; show capacity for the rank of 

loeams ? Yes. the number of days in the case of a sergeant, can he he reduced to the rank of constable . — 

treeaiu would be thirteen days. , ^ Tes. he would be passed over, 

3332. How manv men are there in a station ns a rule ? 3358. Would he revert to the rank of constable} 


Kioeams? 3'es. the number of days in the case of a sergeant, can he he red 

serceaiu would be thirteen days. Tes. he would be pass* 

3332. How many men are there in a station ns a rule? 3358. M'ould he reve 
—From fortv to eightv. Tes. 

2535. Do thoT all mess together 1- Yes. 3560. Is there my special limit of time for testing 

3334. Mliat 'is the average cost per week?— 6«. to the acting sergeant’s fitness fur the highcT rank <— .No j 

Ca 6d. per week. That onlv includes dinner ; they if be did not show an aptitude for lus duties he would 

provide onlr one meal for that. probably be reduced to the rnidis again .at any time. 

^ 3356. For what amnunt can a single man live in the 3361. M'ithout any actual oSence against disoiplinei 
station-house per week? — I shoulid say for provisions — Yes, beyond that he was not considered competent lor 

he ought to do it at 15,'i. per week, or less. the duties. T..s,nv,t- 

SB6. 0Hsr,Msrr._£5 . montlil-He would lev. to .^e jour men of Perli.ment 

pay 6s. a week for a good square meal each day in the -nr, f^pv attend a school?— Ho 

mess; then he would have to provide breakfast and ^ examined?— Ho," but if they are 

tea, and perhaps something for but I should say tank of actuig sergeants, there is 

ill t“ p“ f“ the et.tion-h.n». » ““ 


examination in police work and police law, and they 


escept'food,*apart from tlie deductions you have already have to raswer questions. . 

w’d us of?— Ho 5365- ascertain whether a man doing 

’o338. Has he to pay for washing?— There is a charge heat duty knows his Ijowers under the "J® 

fwiee . yeev— bout L.-fov wusW the sheet, end duties ee . t„S S 


blankets. 

3359. He has to pay for personal washing? — Yes, that 
would he about Is. a week. 

3349. Mr. Stahkie. — Do your men, after their turn 


frequent conversation with the men to get to know who 
is conversant with the law and who is not, and who is 
suitable for promotion. 

3366. Ch-aiumas. — recruit is put under the iiapector- 


■f duty, get into plain clothes? — ^Tes ; they areallowdd first of all and instructed? — Tes 


to go 'in“piain' clothes the moment they are off duty. 3367. Mr. Stabkie.— H ow long is a recruix wi’d'ir in- 
a«. H.V. they euy allewenee for pleiu , clothes 1- 

““ "* f'™ '4°®'“ is?ieSd*m hiat dutjtor\ouv weeks, when a i-eport as 

for that they get an extra ‘5s. per week. _ piacea on Kv +>ip chief insp'^ctor. 

3342. Is a man o^bliged to have plain clothes?— He is ‘’^Y^^^ppofed he is trained in forming fours and 

H°e ha. his nnifevm freel-Yes. , f 

3344. How is it made up and fitted to the men?— he^aupplied with a book of instruction?- 

Each man is measured at the stores by I3i6 contractor, 3369. Is he suppiiea wicn a ucoic 
aud then the clothing is .»«*, the man has to Ye^ i„atruotionl-Tlie 

“how?. poSsstaov’s „de„ and Acts o, P.cl.ament concern- 


—It is included in the contract. 

3346. Does the man bear any part of the cost?- 


ing the city police. , ^ 

5i^ He is posted by the inspector m a knowledge 
of his duties?— Tes ; and in the examination for Mtmg 


Tone whatever ; the city finds the whole of it. There g-j^ejint the questions are connected with that book, 

is no allowance for uniform in the 'Oity of London. Jt— Vyt..v. la rt\OT» a nwiT-iainr 


5372. 'with reference to pensions, is there a provision 


3347. A man injured in the execution of his dutypays pengjoning the widows of men who die in the force? 
nothing in the hospital? — ^No. —Tes, we have the widows’ pension fund, but recently 

3548. Is he free from all charges of messing in the ft figg almost been abolished. < j o x* • 

station-house?— He would be struck off the. mess if he 3373. CHAiBMAK.-nIt is a volunt^ fund }— it is 

got injured on duty. If he is sick in the ordinary way, voluntary in a sense, but the city authorities have given 

he would have to pay Is. a week, but the man injured jt up. • .t. 

on duty is piacticaSlv free from all charges. K74. Mr. Stabkie.— If a man dies in the force, is there 

3349. Wist is th« .TStsge lenBai of semoo for pro- my ptoyision “'ll tw'^™ara?'’pi“n 

motion from the rank of constable to that of sergeant? the man happened to belo g 
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Fund. W« have aow only about sixty all told. The 
city found that they had made a bad bargain, and 
declined to take any further risk or responsibilities. 

3375. "^at are the contributions to that fund? — 
Superinteiidents 3s. per week, chief inspectors 2s., ser- 
geants Is. 3tf., and constables is., bub there are very 
few contributors now. 

3376. What would be the amount of the pension to 
the widow of a constable ?— The maximum would be 9s. 
a week. It is according to the huaband’s service. If 
a man had under ten years’ service the widow would 
get 7s. 5 if he had between ten and twenty years ser- 
vice, she would get 8s., and if he had over twenty she 
would get 9s. 

3377. It is a purely voluntary subscription?— Yes. 

3578. Unless a man subscribes the widow gets 

nothing? — notliing whatever. For a long time the 
men only paid 4<f.— a ridiculous sum for such a benefit, 
Tlie city authorities found themselves running into 
debt. They had over-paid the fund £8,090 or £9,000, 
and then they ashed the men to increase their contribu- 
tions to Is. or receive back what they had paid, and 
only about sixty agreed to pay. Tlie others took their 
money out. , 

3379. Under the Police (England) Act, 1890, there is 
a provision for pensions to the widows of men who die 
from injuries receivsd in the execution of their duty; 
is there any such provision with regard to the City of 
London police?— iNo. Tlie widow has to appeal to the 
Corporation for charity, and, as a rule, they would give 
something. ,, ,, 

3230. Chaiemax.— A small pension? — ^A small allow- 
ance, perhaps for twelve months. 10s. a week for 
twelve months ; they would have to give it again if she 
needed it, and if she wanted more Uiey would probably 
reduce it to 5«., and in two or three years she would 
get nothing. 

3381. Mr. Staukie. — ^I s the widow of a constable 
wholly dependent on her own means, or on charity, no 
matter whether her husband dies as a result of injuries 
received in the execution of his duty, or from natural 
causes? — ^Yes. 

S382. Are the wives of the men in the force allowed 
to earn money by carrying on a trade or keeping a 
shop? — It is specially prohibited. 

3383. Are the men allowAl to cany on any trade or 
business in their leisure liours? — iNo ; they are allowed 
to act as housekeepers of the buildings they live in- 
nothing 1>evond that. He could not farm out the next 
house, bub" would liave to euniine himself tb the place 
he lived in. 

3584. Would a man be allowed to keep lodgers ?— If 
he had a house he would be allowed to let apartments. 

Chair?£ak. — IF he had the good luck to have a house. 

3385. Mr. Statkie.— How many men are there on 
your pension list ? — -I should say about 430. 

5386. Have you such a system as approved service in 
contradistinction to actual service ?— Yes ; when a man 
is recommended for a pension, the Commissioner has 
to certify that the service is approved service. 

3M7. Wliat is approved service ?— Service such as 
the Commissioner approves of. 

3388. Could he strike off a certain period of a man’s 
service for neglect of duty? — Yes, if he wished. 

3589. Is that usual ?— 'No, I have never known a case, 
bub the Commissioner has authority to do so. 

33W. You are aware of the nature of the police duties 
in rural districts?— I have a limited knowledge ofthem. 

3391. Would you consider it reasonable ff the police 
in the rural districts in England were to claim the same 
pay as the City of London police? — Not quite. I 
should say no, because they are not at so much expense, 
certainly for Iddging, as the London police. 

3592. And how would the duties compare? — Well, I 
take it that tie country policeman has to act on his 
•own responsibility more than the City of London man. 

3^. The duty is not so liard? — should say not so 
Iiard. 

3394. The City of London police have a higher rate 
of pay than the Metropolitan?— Considerably. 

3395. Does the duty differ? — ^No, except in country 


parts. 


33%. OttAiBiLAN. — Country parts? — Some parts of the 
Metropolitan district are country. 

3397. Mr, Starkib.— Tlie pay is higher in the city— 
is there any difference in the duty?— Not that I am 
aware of. 

3398. Or in the exiieiiae of living? — No. 

3599, OHAinjiAS.— You must take the inner districts 
of London?— Take the E Division, embracing the Strand 
atii Oxford-street. 


3400. Mr. Stabkib.— T here is no practical diffetea-a 
between the localities mentioned and the Oitv of Lon 
don, but is not the pay of the Metropolitan’ police hi 
these divisions lower than that of the city police?— T«3 

3401. And the duties and the expenses of living are 
exactly the same. Why is the pay of the citv wlice 
so much higher than that of the Metropolitan?— Iteallv 
could not say. 

34012. ChaIRUan. — I t is a private force?— Yes, aad 
the city, I suppose, thought it proper to raise the pay. 
and it was done without consulting any one. 

3403. Mr.. Starkib.— I f you were regulating the pav 
of the police in any of the cities in England, would vou 
select the City of London force as a standardf— I 
should, because I think in the police forces generallv 
tlie men are underpaid. 

5404. In the cities in England?— Yes, I think thev 
ought to bo better paid, but it might be a question a 
to pensions. Tlie pension is the sole attraction at the 
present time. 

3405. Do you confine that statement to the cities in 
England? — Yes. 

3406. Chairman. — I n the Ijondon Metropolitan police 
is tiiere nota much larger number of superior postsavaii- 
able for constables, owing to the lai'ger number of the 
force, and is not that a material consideration?— Tts; 
promotion is more rapid. 

3407. There are more avenues to advancement?— Tes. 
5408. More opportunities of advancement than in s 

limited force like that in the city? — Yes. 

3409. We know that- there are thirty superintendents 
in tlie Metropolitan, ami a large number of chief in- 
spectors and inspectors? — Tes, I think there are over 
1,000 inspectors. 

3410. In January, 1899, there were thirty-one super- 
intendents, fifty-seven chief inspectors, and 1,92(7 ser- 
geants in the Metropolitan' police. That gives a greater 
opportunity for promotion than exists in the city police I 
— Certainly ; an intelligent, well-educated man in the 
Metropolitan force would be sure to get promotion 
quicker than in the city. 

3411. I suppose that fact gnidod the Common Council 
and the Watch Committee in fixing the pay of the city 
police? — Yes. 

3412. It was one of the matters lor consideration?— 
Tes. 

3413. Mr, Hotimbs. — I n the Metropolitan police a 
man would be certain to got promotion sooner or later? 
— In the Metropolitan force he could not fail to get 
promotion. 

3414. In your force ;v large number of constatilee— 

the majority of them — must be content to remaiii con- 
stables all their sfsrvice. 40-i. a week is the maximum 
pay attainable by the great majority of the men?— Ye«; 
that is, no doubt, what guided the Police Committee in 
making the merit class, as a reward for men who 
would not stand a clinncc of promotion. , 

3415. Ch.urman. — A Metropolitan police constable in 

the E Division, who had the bad luck to have six or 
seven children, he would be able, with the approvri of 
the Commissioner, to get a transfer to Wandsworth or 
Putney, or a division where he would have less 
expenses, arid if he was in the city police corresponding 
to the E or Bow-atreet Division, he would have to stay 
in the city police. There is no other division he coolfl 
apply for? — He must stay and be put to the expen 
of travelling. . 

5416. Would the authorities entertain an sppbcat on 
for a refund of such expenses?— They would not listen 

The distance at which he 11%'es would not aSect 
them in the slightest degree?— No. . 

3418. Is a man’s lodgmgs inspected from time to 
time by the inspector? — Not in the city. 

341S. If it was found tlliab a man came on “oty m 
fatigued condition, an inquiry 

—Yes, and the Commissioner wouM deal with the m ■ 
3419 a. If he was taking charge of a "“f, ■ 
himself carrying coals to the top storey, ® p ^s- 
spector reported him as tired ‘‘iS? 

sioner would institute inquiry, and order 
—Tes : to discontinue the employment, we 
on all fours with that, of a man 
house, and he was really farming out hous eep 
and charing work of the tj,e Commis- 

work himself. That came to the of the U 

sioner, and lie was ordered to pve not gh® 

ment kt once. As a matter of fact, he would not g 


it up, and preferred to resign. , , 

3420. The Commissioner at once took notic 
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■>A9l And the man xras ordered to diacontinne, and to 
^ in oreference ?— Yes ; there is no objection m? 

'ttiM ts housekeeper in his own house, but he wli 
allow him to take the work in another house. of 
And in the erent of sudden pressure, the super- 
• of the station could call on a man at any 

Bis whole time is at the disposal of the force?— 

^^23. He would not he able to say : “ I have done my tii 

ms^whole'time is*at the 'disposal of the autho- 
Tit^?— Yes the orders express that ; although he is la 
2^cd to’ eight horns’ duty, if his serrices are J. 

Tfitete^f^he pay of the city police, is 
A ...iri, fii«t in Berks, fesex, Hants, and tlie 
i‘^e"luunties is to be accounted for, partly, by the ir 
■Tthal ”t is • Priyale force, partly bp the e.c.l v.lne p 
tfihe SrcpettP in the city, and partly by J*' „ 

ncculiar and embarra.ssing nature of the duties? Yea. 

Arc the men in plain clothes of specially supe- 
r-or iducttron 1-Yes, and in aptitude tor that p.rtioul.r c 

'’ mot And it is pork of a higher eliariclet than «iot 
ef the orfinary poHee, and rmpiire. much kneuleldEe 1 

°'S' An'rJjeeter knonlcdgo of condueling criminal 1 
caseS-Y^e i they require a lot of knopledg. in certam 
cai in the iity. Some intricate eases require tact and i 

" M2I! Ind“J® gnat deal of piaetieal eiperienco is < 
..de'.t^RjirT ? — ^Yes, undoubtedly. , . , 

%130. Would you ssy that the number of pensioner 
.mXed exceeded 50 per cent. •, would not orer M 
Dcr cent, be over 60 years of age and wmtin^est. or 
mly taking an odd job now and again. _ I am President 
of vour City Police Pensioners’ Association, and that 
would be our experience? — I do not think SO per c 

"'S."irdfiithirSTel”int. get ompioyme.tt 

~Ik 2. And if they do it is just an oecnsionsl job im* 
and again t-They may get a permanent job like that 
cf time-keeper, door-keeper, and such things. 

3433 But the great majority would not get a per 
,n^t job l—Nof nothing like 60 per cent. I might 

’■jwi'n’if 'reaaonable to snppose that after sMy 
yem of ago, from physical and other cause., ’"■uld 
not he able to take permanent worK ( — mai is so. 

3435 ilr Holmes.— In estimating the expendituM 
of manied man, I omitted to take into ““ 

of private medical attendance. What wouM you say 
Sal would amount to in the y«it, on mi .y...ge?-To 
a very small sum, I should say. .v.oov;th»1 

5436 What would you pub it at, roughly speaking 
mil joTa club, and they would pay from a 
few ^ce pei week for the medical attendauco they 

■"'lSy”Sil'»mk.-Y.r their f.mih..t-I aheuld say 
"*8” HotS;a.-£yi.g mgard to the r.ut= Pf 

in the neighhomW »< j/,r 

“d"with W. a week, wonld be able to take a house 

“■ I*'' M 

And then the balance of the rent would amount 

to about 8s., including taxes?— Yes. „-_m;Hprable 

3441. CnaomAW.-Tbat would 
financial responsibility 1 — -Oertainly ; but 


to do that, and many do that sort of thing, and if they nm^mi 
make a good selection of a house in a neighbourtioort jj^ 
where rooms let well, they may reduce their own part whatley. 
of the expenses to considerably below 8«- 

3442. Mr. Holues. — On an average, about as. < xes. 

3443. And locomotion about 2s? — Tea. _ 

3444 CHAiniiAX.— In the crowddd districts m which 
the police have to live, either inside or outside tbeci^, 
tliere is considerable risk of infectious disease for the 
wife and children? — Yea. • , „n 

3443. Much givater than if l.r ng m. a vU- 

lage in E.'sex or in the West of Ireland?— There is that 
disadvantage. Where tliere is a family of children in 
iliese districts, they are very subject to illness if there 
is overcrowding. , 

3446. I know of a constable in the city where there 
was scarlet fever in the house, and he was put to a 
great financial strain. 

IFifness.— Last week there was a scarlet fever case, 
and the children developed dii.htheria afterwards. 

3447. OirAiEMAX.— Is there not a considerable risk in 
crowded centres— greater than in a country village ?— 

Yes, decidedly. . • . , a 

3448. And more than even m a provincial town ( 

ImSa. Have any of your men a garden, or do they 
keep pigs or liens?-No, 1 do not s 

garden ; they would have to go outside the city so fat 
t& ‘Wood Green, a 'distance of six miles. W e have one 
man who lives there, but his duties are such that it is 
convenient ; he has only to travel to town once a ^y. 

He is a reserve man, and this reserve duty completes 
the eitthb hours right ofi. . , 

3449. There is no pos.sibility of haymg a garden 
witliin a quarter of a mile of the station?— >0, nor 
within three miles of the city boundary iiow. 

7430 Mr. Statikie.— W' hat is your resei-ve man?-- 
Men at the station-house who look after prisoners, _ and 
assist the officers on duty, and do 
! call them_ reseiwe men. There are only two or three at 

^*^i*fwith regard to medical attend^e^ I iinder- 
b stand that in London and tire 

many excellent doctors who take very low fees?— Yes. 

; ‘ mu?T. r.t« of f.«?-i ‘i-iAt <■"» «■ p» 

, ''“«3. 0HAn«iS.-M.y I t.ke it Ih.t tbu eiwmes 

J nf a man if he is a single man, and still more if h® ‘s 

f mar“ud man. in a city like London. ” 

re than in a country village ?-Yes, f ."t 

^ paid for ; every little item mounts up. You can get 

"SS'AL’^rthougn™' m*7 “'’‘,'’'Vj*”,“iSbtjg 

on paper, there is a great expense?— Yea. ererytmng 

’I ^Mt *'^Holmes.— D o you think the question of 

PT fixing an age limit for retirement will soon come up for 

L “4 1 Ipiiy. «P“‘ ‘It'S: poS 

Lid they will adopt that course wA regard to the pohee, 

lat 1.9 jem’ lervice th.y go. — -,„„a ,t pqrely 

■ua Are there not many men empiuj^y au ^ 

»' fElf x"fbtS„"ib:t|tirs 

„„t Lpeltor cm t.ke gte.to ““,»^Srl= obbpd” 

S b'. l«k» .1 it?-B m»t eomo to th.t 


Head Constable Feaxcis 

3459. OuAii.MA-K.~You are Head Constable Francis 
do^you come froml-^New Boss, County 

^Sk'^And whom do you represent here?— The bead 
constables of the Province of Leinstey, 

3462. How long have you been m the service 

Twenty-four years and eleven months. -+.««! 

3463. How^ long have you been head constable 

Seven years and five months. «<v<trB 

2464 How long w«« yoo sergeant l-lSlevon y™ 
and eight months. 


J M'Hekna, examined. 

■j,®. How long »*« 

then the rank was nineteen Fr.neUJ. 

5466. In round numbers, you nave M'Senna. 

Si .« ™^tbk 

’"Sis sit HoiMS.-Yo« got promotion T9IJ aoon 
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tbe men with fair service, got quieter counties, and 
there was a class of men with bad records that the 
county inspector would not promote, and tliere was no 
one for promotioc but men with short service. 

54©9. Mr. STiEKin. — In what j-ear were you in 
Kerry? — ^In July, 1882. 

3470. At what station ? — In the county inspector’s 
office at Tralee. A circular was issued with regard to 
young sergeants going for twelve months to Castle- 
island and one month in the Killarney Idistriet. 

3471. Obuiiiman. — ^W hat is your present pay?— £1C4. 

3472. What is your age? — Porty-four years and ten 
months. 

3473. Ton joined the service at twenty ?—^Aboufc 
twenty years. 

3474. Wliab extra allowance do you get? — My net pay 
with allowance is £8 9s. 3d. a month. 

3475. Do you occupy the station-house? — Tea. 

3476. Have you good accommodation? — ^Fairly good. 

3477. Are you married?— Yes. I have seven children. 

3478. Are any of them out in the world? — They ara 
all young ; the eldest girl is not fourteen years. They 
are all at school. 

3479. With regard to expenditure ?— -There is 4s. 4d. 
deiducted for barrack rent. My net pay is £8 9s. 3d. 
I have taken an average of my expenditure. 

3430. Do you receive free mcldical attendance for 
your wife and family? — Yes, but it is very seldom any 
of my family are sick. 

3481. That shows how healthy your house is, and 
how careful your wife is. Would that include medical 
attendance on your wife during her confinements ?— She 
never had a doctor with her ; only a nurse. 

3482. Have you your seven children in the station- 
hou.se ? — ^Yes. 

3483. li there no limit in the service to the number 
of children in the station-house? — JTo, so long as the 
barrack accommodation is suitable. I have a separate 
kitchen of my own. There are very few barracks as 
good as that in New Ross. The rent is £60 a year, 
which is high rent for New Ross. There are two mar- 
ried families in barracks. 

3484. Mr. Stakeie. — lAs to there being no limit to 
the number of children in barracks, is not that provided 
that none of them exceeids sixteen years of age ? — Yes, 
and th.at in the opinion of the county inspector and the 
mimical attendants there is ample accommodation. 

3435. CHAntMAX.— What is it that you wish to repre- 
sent on belialf of Wie head constables of Leinster? — I 
first wish to represent the case of the head constables 
generally. 

3495. Do you mean in all the Force ?— No ; for tlie 
Province of Leinster only. Ninety head constables of 
the Province of Leinster, including Depdt and Reserve, 
and for those wlio sent me here, and on my own behalf, 
1 wish to say tliat we are the worst paid officials of 
our rank in the kingdom or in the empire. We have 
less pay tlian any corresponding relative rank. 

34OT. What tank do you refer to os the relative rank ? 
— Inspectors in the English police or in the Dublin 
Metropolitan police. 

3488. What do you wish to represent? — That we are 
entitled to receive as goold pay as the best paid English 
police force. I have never been out of Ireland, and I 
do not know much about English police forces, only 
that we wish to have out case represented, and I will 
give reasons for it fui-ther on. Successive Lord-Lieu- 
tenants, Cliief Secretaries, and other high officials have 
said that we are the best servants under Her Majesty. 
Successive Governments from time to time, as long as 
I remember it. said that. 

M89. They have made laudatory speeches about the 
Irish Con.stobulary? — And I do not think they have paid 
us correspondingly. With regard to a head constable’s 
work, now, all over the country, he does moat of the 
work of a district inspector. I am employed and I do 
all the work o-f the district inspector’s office. I render 
all the accounts and furnish returns from lime to time. 
Tlio district imspector can have fifty days’ leave in the 
year, and I do all the work of the district inspector 
during that time. 

3490. How mucli leave can you have? — 'A month, but 
I regi-eb to say I cannot take leave. The district in- 
spector can liave twelve hours' leave every week. That 
means a day, and there are fifty-two weeks in the year. 

3491. Don’t you think it would be better to talk 
about the head constables? — I am doing the work all 
this time and I get nothing.for it. I was four months 
in charge of New Ross with no district inspector, and 
I had the whole work to do — to inspect the stations of 
the district twice, by day and night. Then again the 


district inspector can leave his station and go twenty 
miles from his district, and frequently things turn im 
on which I have to act, telegi'ams come, which 1 t-v 
to open, and it is the head constable here and the 
constable there. When the county inspector comea’hi 
always calls on me for the work of the station 
liove had no revision of our pay since 1882. We denv 
that the revision given then was any increase whatev»; 
Many English forces, of which I have a list hwe 
received 24 per cent, increase in pay since that time 
A small increase was given in 1832, and a dedu.-tioa 
was made of 4s. 4d. per month from all ranks, i'jaf 
deduction is not fair. They are Government build ucs^ 
and the county inspector has offices, and in soLie t:*i 
racks the district inspector has offices, and there tre 
strong rooms for the convenience of prisonere, and all 
this we have to pay for — the accommridation in barracks 
— and we consider that is not fair. 

5492. What force do you comjiare yourself with?— 1 
do nob compare ourselves to any force, but we demand 
that we are entitled to be paid as well as the best 
English force. 

W93. Which force is that? — I don't know whether it 
is the London City or the London Metropolitan. A1 
classes of artisans have received substantial increases 
in their pay since 1832. We have got no change, In 
my own station, take the labourers. In 1383 they 
received 12s. a week. Tliey carry coal and so fotfb. 
They receive £1 now. Brewery hands received Ida, in 
1882 ; they now receive ‘14s. Corporation hands who 
sweep the streets received Ifis. in 1882 ; now they get 
l'5s. At the Gasworks they receiveld 10a. then ; now 
they get 15s. 

3494. How many people are there in New Ross?— 
About 6,000. 

3495. How many police?— One head constable, two 
sergeants, an acting sergeant, and ten constables. 

M96. 6,000 of a piopulation and ten police? — Yes. 

3497. Mr. Holmes. — In 1891 the population was 
6,849, tliat is below 6,000? — I take it at a little under 
6 , 000 . 

3438. CHAiRttAM. — Is not New Ross on the Ifiver 
Barrow? — Yes. 

3499. How many ships come in there in the year?— 
Tliere are seven or eight this week in it. 

55C0. Are they coasting steamers? — Yes. 

3501. Are not you and your wife and seven- children 
accom-modated in the barrack at a rent of Is. a week?— 
Tliat is deducted from my pay. 

3502. Accommodation for nine people, and you only 
pay Is. a week? — Y'es, that is deducted from my pay. 

5503. How does it matter whether it is deducted or 
if you pay? — Tlie Government are making on that trans- 
action. 

3504. How many rooms have you? — A kitchen, sit- 
ting-room, and two liedrooma. 

3505. Do the children sleep in the kitchen? — No, we 
all sleep in the two bedrooms. Few barracks in Ire- 
land have as good accumaiudation as I have. 

3506. It you were living in the town of New Ross, 
what would you have to pay for rent? — ^Between £3 
and £9 a year for a poor, miserable house. Men ate 
living in poor bouses ; they cannot get better. 

3587. Yon would have to pay £8. You must add the 
difference between £2 12s. and £8 to the emolumenta 
of your office? — Those who are promoted and in charge 
of stations should not have a deduction made fromthem. 

5508. You have got accommodation for yourself , your 
wife, and seven cliildren for Is. a week? — Yes. 

3509. How much do you suppose you would have to 
pay in the City of London for rent?- 1 don’t know. 

3610. Do you think you would get it for 5 s.?— Icout 
not say. _ . 

ZSn. Have you maile inquiry ?— Yes, but I was not 
able to get the information. 

3512. How did you make inquiry? — I made inquiry 
through my comrades. 

3513. You ought to have made inquiry?- 1 ^ffo^e to 
tho cliief constable for particulars, and he reportea m 
to the county inspector for writing to him. 

3514. Have vou not uccommoldation in 

which you would have to pay £9 outside ?— I ^ 

get a house for that sum that I would like to 1 
I would not get a house that I would co^ider suiwme 
for the respectability of my ranlc under £12 or 

3515. If you were not accommodated in the 

would you not have to pay about *13 ,, 

and it would be an inferior house, and I would ha 
pay taxes. ,, xr 

3516. With taxes it would be £14 or filo?— 
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^517 Do Tou see why I am askiug you these oum- 
*• « It is' to impress on you that you pay only Is. 

1 V tor rent ; you therefore save the balance bebve^ 
«-hat TOU should pay outsMe?— I know, sir, 
men in charge must live in barracks. 

-=l8 Are vou aware that you save £11 8s. a year 
than TOU would if you were living outt— I am 
^v'ld I would not pay the rent if I was outside. 

-■■-n Have Tuu got a statement of your weekly 
T^”ns'es If so. to?— I have 

“ mr monthly expenses ; I have the average of over 

-hree or four months. 

" 21 . Is that for your wife, yourself, and seven cluld- 
T,-r'’-Tes. and a servant. , ^ ^ 

3=21. That is ten people?— Tes. For gioceries— — 
’=22 Tou need not go into the items ; we will take 
t' o Vital ?— For groceries, including tea, sugar, candles, 
*'i blackin ', vice, eggs, £1 10s. a month ; beef, 8d. 

T lb ** T2s %<l- ; bacon, 8<h per lb., 9s. ; coal, at £1 8.t. 

' ton ’ 16s. per month ; milk, 12s. for a month, at Id. 

' nint ; bread, flour, and meal, £1 8s. ; potatoes, 7d. a 
«r n- 7s 6d • butter for a month, 10s. For butter I 
ihU’Vaid Is. 3d. and Is. 4d. a lb. in the winter; vege-, 
tcbles. fish for Friday, 2J. a day, Ss. a month ; coUm- 
T ns for the chapel, average for a month, 2s. ; cloth- 
in' arid bouts average £1 8.s. a month. Total, £8. I 
f - the servant 4s. a month, and for the barrack ser- 
vant and paiiers, 2s. a month, which, with my contiibu- 
t: n towards the cleaning of the barrack, brings the total 
£s.;enditiire to £8 6s. 6d. ily income is £8 9s. 6d., 
aril the balance is 3s. 

3*23 Do TOU allege that the expenses of living have 
inoteased since 1^?— Tes ; I make it that all classes 
ar- living on a higher scale. 

23’4 Is the cost of pr«wisions higher than in 1882? — 
Ic is’n’ot that they are so much higher, hut all classes 
ate living on a higher scale— they are living better. _ 
5525. The prosperity of Ireland >8^ greater ta^ m 


•rice? — I will have to do it ; I would not get a situation. 

3340. Have you anything further to saj about the 
cost of living? — ^With regard to the cost of living in 
BnglanU and in Ireland,, we had recently a firm that 
sent butter from England to Limerick in order to make 
a profit by selling it in Ireland. 

3541. Mr. Stahkie.— I s that the company tliat was 
prosecuted for selling adulterated butter? — Tes, they 
sent over what they believed to be good butter. 

3542. Bub was it not proved to be bad ? — They sent 
it in good faith. 

3543. Ohaikuax. — D id not the police soon find it 
oub? — Tliey did. With regard to our_ pay, carpenters 
and artisans of all cla.s.ses have now higher wages than 
they liad in 1E82, while we have the same pay. _ A 
policeman must get into debt, because his pay is so 
small he cannot keep out of debt. He cannot be an 
effioLent policeman if he is in debt. 

3644. Are there many in debt?— There are. 

3543. How long do creditors wait ; do they issue pro- 
cesses?— Tes. I have seen within the last five or sis 
years sis or seven men processed. 

3546. Mr. StaRece.— 'W ere they single or married 
men? — All married men. 

3547. Do you know of any single men being processed 
for debt?— I never knew a'single man being processed. 
Then about our duties. We have Acts of Parliament 
to enforce, and we have the Code, a want of knowledge 
of which we ai-e liable to be punished for. All these 
Acts of Parliament <are new, and the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary have to carry out sixty Acts of Parliament, 
and they are supposed to have a great knowledge of 
them all. I have seen the highest judges in the land 
reading Acts of Parliament that an Irish constable is 
to have by rote ; I have seen the Lord Chief Justice 
doing it. We have most confidential matters and in- 
formation to get. Ho matter what department requires 
it, it is sent to the Constabulary for report. If a man 
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5526 What are your hours of duty?— I have parade 
each morning at 9 o’clock, generally half-an-hour s drill, 

(.nd for police duties another half-hour, and frequently 
a -.good deal more. _ . j o t;. 

3527. At Avhat time do you dismiss your parade (—it 
will vary up to an hour. I go then to the office about 
19 o’clock, or a little before it. I have to be m the 
office until the work is done. It takes me, on an aver- 
.-.•-e, between three and four hours every day to do the 
. ffice work ; one day with another it takes that time. 

3328. Are you done bv dinner time?— If l am cmed 
10 do outdoor duty I must return to the oflice. llien 
I have, by order of the county inspector, to do on m 
average four hours’ patrol supervision daily— that is, to 
so oub to the districts that lie around. 

3329. Do you go alone ?— I go by myself in the day 

line. I do a turn at day patrol supervision and a turn 
of night patrol supervision daily. , „ . v 

3530. Is that an hour and a-half each?--It must be 
u.ore, because I do more than that ; at least four hours, 
e.'ea five hours ; perhaps three hours at a time. 

5551. How much night duty do you do ?— I do a turn 
eviry night. 1 do two rising patrols in the monin, 
between 12 o’clock and 6 in the morning. . 

K32. Are you out after midnight twice in the montn ( 
—Many nights I am out after midnight, but I mean 
ti’.at 1 rise out of bed and go on these. If I went oub 
ao 9 I might not be in until after 12. t v 

W53. Wliat do you wish to represent ?-That I am 
not well enough paid for my work. I have other head 
c nstables’ expenditure here, too. , , -p- t 

3534. Is not yours a fair average example?— ies. l 
have the expenditure of a hesid constable from Jiu- 
kennv, who has seven children. 

35K. Does your servant sleep in the barracks 
she comes in the day time ; we are not allowed to keep 
servants in barracks at night. I have the case or a 
h-;ad constable in Parliament-street, Kilkenny, whose 
total net pay is £7 8s. per month ; he is only a slmrt 
time a head constable. His average total expenditure 
is £7 I2s. 4d., so he is at a loss. 

3536. How does he pay the balance of 4s. 4d. l-^Ee 
gets it from his friends. 

3R7. Will you not be entitled to a pension in next 
July? — ^Tes ; £62 then. 

3538. Ton will be then just forty-five years of age. 
Will you retire or not?-r— I will not go-; I could not 
think of going ; I could not get any situation that I 
could live by. 

3539. Tou would do better by staying in the ser- 


inteiligence, and it devolves on the head constables for 
the most part to get the information, and people won’t 
give it, as they are looked on as informers if they tell 
anything. The people are suspicious and hostile to the 
police all over Ireland, for historical reasons I need 
scarcely enter into. 

5548. Ohaibmax. — Ireland is a large country, and may 
not conditions that apply in one part not apply to 
another?— Speaking generally, we have_ sectarian feuds 
and party feeling to contend with in different parts of 

the country. . , „ * v 

3540. Toil have not much in Wexford?— I may be- 
there to-day and in Belfast to-morrow. I am liable to- 
serve anywhere. 

35'50. But you have not sectarian feuds or anniver- 
sary riots in Wexford?— But I may be drafted to Bel- 
fast in July to preserve the peace. 1 am liable to be 
transferred wiy day. I served in the north, tw. Sec- 
tarian quarrels do not arise in England at all. If a 
policeman goes to perform his duty in England, every 
one assists him ; but if we are kicked in Ireland no one 
will assist us ; everyone ' wiil laugh at us. Tlie only 
one who will assist us is a drunkard, who will expect 
us to give him a cheap turn tae next time we' arrwt 
him. There are a great number of assaults on the- 
police.. There is a new railway from Hew Ross to- 
Waterford, where 1,000 navvies are working. 

5551. Mr. Starkie.— What is the usual punishment 
imposed for assaults on the police?— Some get six 
months that is the full penalty under the Prevention 
of Crimes • Act, 1871. We have to protect Blierifis, 
bailiffs, and all other persons in connection with the 
executions of writs, and otherwise assist them. That 
exists nowhere in Er^land. For historical -reasons 
people in Ireland think that everything we are doing is 
punishing them, and they never look oii us as friends, 
as we are taught by the Code to be. 

3362. Chairkax. — ^Are you not all Irishmen? — Tea, 
but they don’t believe we are their friends in any sense, 
except a few in the North of Ireland, and I have served 
in the four provinces. 

3663. Is the Irish Constabulary a disagreeable aer- 
yiee? — ^It is in a great many places. 

3564. Then why are there so many candidates seek- 
ing to join the Force?- Tliey don’t know anything about 
the regulations. 

3565. When a young man joins and does not like the 
service, why does he not leave? — I will explain. I was 
a farmer’s son, reared in County Tj’rone, and when I 

L2 
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was young I saw tiie police walking about, and thought 
they had good times. I did not know there was such a 
thing as an Act of Parliament. 

3566. Did you think they had nothing to do except 
to walk about? — I did not think of it. 

5557. \Vh.y did you not leave? — I’d liave had nothing 
to do but to emigrate, and my friecids would not encou- 
rage me to emigrate. 

5553. Your friends in Ireland knew all about it, and 
thought you would do better here? — suppose they 
thought that. I know to ror cost since that I did not. 
The police when they get into debt axe liable to be dis- 
charged or dismissed for it. 

3559. Have the six or seven men you mentioned been 
dismissed?— They got time to pay; some never paid. 

5560. Were they Idismissed?—iNo, but they were liable 
to be. Then with reference to pensions. We claim 
that we preserve the pence in this country. In addi- 
tion to that we are a garrison in the country. 11,000 
of an armed force in the country. 

5561. A country of Irishmen? — Yes, of Irishmen sub- 
ject to the law> hut if you removed the 11,000 from 
Ireland altogether, it would take 50,000 troops to per- 
form the duty that we are doing, and they would shoot 
the people down in half the time. I told this to Colonel 
Chamberlain. 

^62. Did you tell him after the inspection the other 
day?— -Yes, when he came down to iNew Boss. An in- 
stance occurred in 1882 when the police threatened to 
strike. A lot of them diid not do their duty, and special 
constables were brought in, and they had to come up 
to our Dep6t 

3663. We need not go into that? — But if you put any 
other class of men into our Force, what would occur. 
Now, as to the rate of pensions, we claim that for all 
this duty, and that in addition to preserving the peace, 
we are an army or garrison for Ireland, we are entitled 
to a special rate of pension. There is no com- 
puison ; we claim that there is no comparison 
between other Civil servants and us, to be pensioned at 
the same rate, viz., two-thirds of pay as pension. The 
policeman who serves twenty-eight, or thirty years, or 
twenty-five years, a great part of his duty is performed 
at night when other officials, Civil servants, are in 
bed quietly sleeping. They perform a certain number 
of hours’ duty in the day time, less on Saturday, and 
nothing at all on Sunday, while we are always work- 
ing. We have no relaxation. 

3664. And when there is no crime, are you all dis- 
missed, and is your pay stopped? — ^No. I will explain 
that presently.. When the country is quiet, every man 
in the County Wexford is doing the seven hours’ out- 
door duty. 

5565. Whether the police trade is good or had, are 
not the police kept on? — think that tihe police fare 
as well when there is a good deal to he done attending 
meetings and preserving the peace, 

5566. Do tliey get extra pay? — They don’t) get very 
much extra pay. 

3967. The artisan only gets pay when there is work 
to be done. Axe there not times of good and bad trade, 
and compulsory holidays? — Yes. 

3568. Does the artisan get a pension? — ^No. 

5569. Neither does he get medical attendance. When 
he gets old, does not his pay stop?— ‘I know all that, 
bub he can embark in business, and his wife can carry 
on a shop, and he will get his children into places. 
Taka my case. It I went to put a boy into business in 
my town he won't he taken, because he cannot bring 
anyone to deal in the shop. 

357D. Is there any objection to him if he is old 
enough? — I am quoting the case of a farmer who wants 
•to put his son into the same house. Tlie farmer's son 
will be taken, because he will bring what we call a 
“‘tail” of the country in to Ideal with him, and the 
unfortunate policeman’s son wiU not have anyone, and 
he won’t get anytliii^ to do. I don’t believe there are 
two shops in New '^ss that would take him in, and 
they would take in a ragged hoy who could not write 
his name. 

5571. Why not the policeman’s son. He would not 
bring custom, while the other would bring hundreds of 
his friends in the country. 

5572. What else have you to say on the subject of 
pension ? — ^We claim, for the reasons I have slated, that 
we are entitled to two-thirds pension after twenty-five 
years’ service, with an increment up to three-fourths. 
The head constables told me to put forward that it 
should be two-thirds pension after twenty-five years, 
and 29-50ths of dieir pay for each completed year up 


more than three-fourfhs. We should he entitled to 
a special rate of pension. 

3573. Would the ratepayers of New Ross like to bm 
part of the extra charge?—! don’t know sir bul^ 
believe If the police were paid locally, the Government 
would have no difficulty m sanctioning it 

3574. Mr. Holmes,— Would the Countv Council be 
more liberal than His Majesty's Government?— Pot one 
thing, we would not have half the number of poli..e 

5575. CHaiBMAN.— Would that be an advantage to tie 
Force?— We couM do with a great deal less. Then 
with regard to pensioners, they must live in towns- 
there are no schools in the country anv good for them’ 

3576. Mr. Stabeie.— -A re there not National schoola'i 
— iBut I will get no house in the country to live in 

3577. You did not mention a house ; you said there 
were no schools. 

3578. OnAinsiAS. — ^What else do you wish to sav?— 
A great deal of my pension will go in paying rent 
When I am retired I will get no credit in the shops 
and ray locus standi is changed from what it was when 
I was serving. 

3579. Are the police considered good customers?— 
No ; but the position of a head constable is thought 
more of than what is paid for it. 

I^a). The Force is thought well of in tho country. 
Does not a policeman enjoy a great deal of local con- 
sideration? — A big merchant saiid to me in New Ross 
when I was making inquiries : “ I was under the impres- 
sion that no constable had a pension of less than &5." 
His maiimum is £46 after twenty-eight years’ service. 
The pension is barely able to meet the requirements of 
a single man, not to talk of married men. 

3681. He can supplement it by employment?— iWithin 
the last two months, a sergeant of twelve years’ stand- 
ing applied for a situation to the Secretary of the Hat- 
hour Board of New Boas. He was a very smart man; 
a good class of man 

3683. Did he get it? — ^He did not get it. 

3583. How many pensioners are there in New Ross? 
— I could not say exactly ; I think ten or eleven in the 
town. 

35^. How many pensioners are there in your dis- 
trict? — There are twenty in the district; ten or eleven 
in the town. 

3565. How many are employed? — Two or three in 
the town are not employed. 

3686. Are not seven of them in business for them- 
selves? — Some are in small shops. 

3587. Wiiere did tliey get the capital ?-—I will tdl 
you about on e 

3583. And nine are' in other employments. There- 
fore 80 per cent, of the pensioners in your district are 
employed? — ^Yes, but some in small situations. The 
pensioner that I talk of retired on pension in my time 
in New Boss on £60 a year 

3589. What was his age? — He had thirty-one years' 
service, and was about fifty-two years of age. He had 
no family, but a wife aud one child, and he opened a 
provision shop, selling bacon, and gave credit to the 
country, throwing out a sprat to catch a salmon. He 
opened very well, but he was afterwards obliged to go 
to court, and because he was a pensioner Jud|e Boyd 
ordered him to pay every penny. He was £55 in debt, 
an-i Judge Boyd impounded his pension, and ordered 
him to pay evei-y penny. He paid every penny. IHiere 
was a merchant next door who, for £ll,OOi>,goto2with 
•2s. 6d. in the £. 

3590. Mr. Stakeie.— ^ udge Boyd would not act un- 
fairly. 

Witness. — The result was that the merchait who went 
£11,000 in debt pays 2s. 6d. in the £, while the unfor- 
tunate pensioner pays all. 

3591. Mr. Stabeie.— I t was merely a question of tlie 
amount of assete available in each case. 

Witness. — 1 have another pensions who retired, wd 
he is carebaking a house — sweeping it out and lighting 
fires — for a few shillings in the week, and he 
ciating with the lowest in the town, who used to be a 
the comers of the streets, and he is content to live 
there. 

3592. GfrAiniiAU. — -What is the amount of his pen- 
sion ? — £42. 

5593. Has he tried to get anything else ?— I am aware 
that he has tried. . 

3594. Why did he not go to Dublin or sbmewbae 
else? — -He would be walking about Dublin do g 
nothing. _ 

5595. We are hearing you very fully. Have you j 
thing to say of a more practical character? 1 do 
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• - 'ir. 7 e increase of irages. Take the case of the 
of the* Boss Union. He yaa £60 in 
h's £80 now. The teachers’ salaries Uts 
* - reUed 20 to 50 per cent., and the assistant teacher 
p.fies has ££b a Tear now. 

'"sS sSi ”l4 is he)— hfentj-aio ei l«entj- 
he a house rent free? — -He is living with 

Holmes. — What would be the amount of 
his pension; would it he as much as yours 1—1 don’t 

Has he not to contribute towards his pension 1 
_He has only four hours’ a day duty, and he can 
minele with the people and get into business. I can- 
TuTdo that His mother is in business, having a shop. 
■TTien an attendant in the asylum at Enniscorthy had. 

in 1832 ; he has £52 now and rations. Moreover, 
coal has risen in price. When I was stationed m 
Monaghan in 1£82, coal was delivered into the yard 
frm Wst at 14s. a ton. _ I pay £1 12s. m i-ew ^ss. 

36C0. Cn.aKMA>-.— Coal is cheaper now than m 13^ < 

_I paid 14a. in 1882. In June, 1882, before I left 

^3601 The price is going down, and is less now than 
in 1335. Kow, we are giving you a great Ideal of lati- 
tude What more do you wish to say 1—1 did not quite 
fin-sh with the head constables. A. head constable here 
corresponds with the rank of inspector in the Dublin 
Metropolitan police, who commences at £120 a year, 
and in four years he reaches £160. We say that we 
have as much to do as he has, and he can live as 
cheaply in Dublin as we can in the country. W hen i 
come to Dublin I buy anytliing I can for my family m 
the way of clothing and bring home all I can. 

3602 Mr Holmes. — Why did you not ]oin the Dublin 
Metropolitan police?— I was not big enough. We say 
also that a head constable should not be obliged to act 
as clerk to the district inspector as at present, and that 
as an assistant or substitute for tlie district inspector 
during his absence, his uniform should be more m keep- 
ing with the position of an inspector, and we should not 
be obliged to wear a truncheon. 

31S03. Well, anything elsel— I have also been in- 
structed to bring under the notice of the Commission 
that the most deserving of the men should not be pro- 
hibited from retiring after twenty-five yeai's’ service if 
thev 80 desire. . , . ^ 

3604. Are they prohibited? — (No ; but that the Com- 
mission would not recommend that they should not get 
permission to retire if they so wished. 

3606. Do you desire that retirement, witliout medioai 

certificate, at twenty-five years’ service should be pro- 
hibited? — ^No. _ 

3&(J6. Mr Starkib.— H e is afraid that the Committee 
wOl recommend that voluntary retirement after 
twenty-five years’ service should be prohibited. 

ITifjicss.— Yes. ^ 

3607. Mr. Stabkie.— Why do you think tliat the 
Committee are going to recommend that retirement at 
twenty-five years’ service should be prohibited? Idont 
know. I have a note of it, that if a man got a situa- 
tion at twenty-five or twenty-six years’ service, he would 
be at liberty fio take it, and retire on pension, even at 


3612 OsAiEMAN.- You must bringmatters of discip- 
line before the Inspector-General. When he inspected 
you the other day, you could have done it. 

TFitncK.— I thought the Commissioa was to inquire 
into anything we would have to aay about pay, pension, 
allowances, discipline . 

Mr. — Only SO far as questions of discipline 

affect your financial position. 

3613. Ohaikmaw.— Have you anything further to 
represent ? — In regard to allowances, they are all tM 
small, but if we got good pay, allowances would only 
be a secondary consideration. 

3614. What allowances are too small ?— I pay 16s. for 
making up a tunic ; I only get ICi. 6d. As to the 
allowance of Is. a week to a married man for_ lodging, 
any Government might be ashamed to be giving it to 
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5608. Mr. Holmes. — You would not be in. favour of 
an age limit, below which no person should be allowed 
to retire? — INo. I want now to come bo promotion. 
Head constables should receive full pay at four years 
in the rank, if free from unfavourable records. 

5609. Mr. >Staiikib. — Is it that there ahoulld be two 

classes only? — Yes. That all promotions should be 

from the ranks. That no head constable should be pro- 
moted under four years' service in tho rank. Do you 
want to hear anything further in regard to the price of 
food and coal? 

Mr. Stabkie. — fWe have heard quite enough from you 
on that subject. 

3610. Witness. — ^I wish to refer to the question of all 

classes living more highly. This is borne out by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Mr. Stabkib. — 'We have heard that. 

Witness. — ^The cost of living in all places has gone up. 

Mr. St abkie . — .We have heard that. 

3611. TYifness. — -Then as to discipline. There is one 
thii^ I wish bo brii^ under your notice : it is the ques- 
tion of back charge s — - 

Mr. Starkib. — That is altogether outside the scope 
of the Inquiry. 


361o. That is very strong. In the City of London 
there is no married allowance at all? — A constable there 
has more pay than 1 have. 

3616. He has no married allowance 1— He has more 
pay than 1 have. 

3617. Wliat is his net pay?— £104 a gentleman was 
telling me to-day. 

3618. No; you have notgot the facts. Hisnct pay cmnes 
to only 50s. a week after six years in the force. _ He 
has to pay 10.?. a week for rent. We have had it all 
to-day from an officer of the City of London police. We 
know all about it. Are you taking into account the 
enormous expense of living in the City of London, and 
the very high rent there?— The rent is, I think, the 
only thing higher. Anything I can get from England I 
send for it. A constable sent for an iron bedstead, and 
cot it cheaper than in Waterford. I send to LeeldB for 
all these things. An English constable can buy all 
these things— -tea, and other things — cheaper than we 

3619. Do you know what he pays? — ^I go by the Eng- 
lish markets in reference to the price of coal. Married 
constables’ lodging allowance should be increased to, 
say, £1 a month. I paid 17j. 6d. for three small rooms. 

The houses the men are living in are not suitable and 
respectable enough for the police. 

3620. 3s that £1 a month irrespective of any other 
ooraideiation ?— Eor that particular heading, I say tte 
allowance for fuel and light should be increased. The 
allowance should be increased for making up our uni- 
form. In reference to the transfer expenses, all married 
men going on transfer, the expenses of their families 
should be paid at the public expense. 

3521. Is that whether tlie transfer is at their own 
wish or for the benefit of the public service ?— I don’t mean 
tliat. I mean that he should get the cost of the removal 
of his family, the same as he is allowed for himself 
when transferred. All these allowances are too httle. 

3622. How much ought a iiead constable get as sub- 
sistence allowance for the night? — least 7s. 6a. or 
8s. He now gets 4s. bd., and that is inadequa'te. 

3623 Do lodging-house keepers know that he now 
gets 4s. 6i. ?— Lodging-house keepers would chMge more 
if they thought they were able to get it. No deduction 
should be made from men having barrack accommoda- 
tion. I did not get time to explain this. The Govern- 
ment are malting on the transaction. Take hot toe 
district of New Boss. Last month we paid lodg^g 
deduction £3 5s. in the district of New i^ss ; all the 
married men living out, not having barrack accommoda- 

3624. Are you nob representing head constables only 1 
Yes. _ 

3625 We cannot allow you to deal with all the ranks. 
Keep to the head constables ?— It should nob be made 
from a head constable, particularly on account oi ms 
rank. A head constable or sergeant m charge should 
also have an allowance for fuel and light in his quar- 
ters The allowance for absence shoulld also be in- 
creased ; but if we got good pay and pension, or good 
nay we would not go in so much for the ffilowances. 
We only consider them of secondary importance. 

3626. Is pay the most particular thing ?— Pay is what 
we want, and I say from the nature of our duties we arc 
entitled to it. 

3627. Mr. Holmes.— When you say that the Govern- 
ment make out of tiie deduction of 1?. a week from the 
pay of the men accommodated in barracks, are you 
speaking by the hook or at random? — I say that the 
deductions for barrack accommodation this month in 
New Ross amounted to over £6. 

3628. You said that the Government made out of the 
deduction of li. a week for barrack accommodation. I 
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ask you, are you speaking by the book or at random? 
—I am speaking to the best of my knowledge. 

3629. Do you know the gross annual charge to the 
Constabulary Vote for the rent of the police barracks 
throughout Ireland 1 — No, I do not. 

36W. It is £32,000 in the Estimates for the curK-nt 
year, and the deductions amount to £1-8, 000. 
quite aware that a portion of each barrack is utilised 
for public purposes, but the larger portion is used for 
the accommodation of the men. How, then, can you 
say, when the rents amount to £32,000, and the deduc- 
tions to only £18,000, tliat the Government make over 
the deductions ?— So far as I know they do. I say that 
in New Boss over £6 was taken from the men this 
month, and that £3 5.-!. was paid for lodging allowance. 
3631. What is the rent of the barrack 1 — £60. 

3652. "What do flie deductions amount to?— 4s. 4d. 
per month is taken from each single man or married 
man h.aving accommodation in barracks. There are ten 
of 118 in the barrack. 

36K. The total amount of the deduction for barrack 
accommodation is £26, and the rent of the harrack is 
£60? — Yes ; but there is the district inspector’s office, 
and the sergeant’s office, and the strong rooms. 

3634. How many men ore accommodated in barrack 
besides youmelf?— Ten altogether — ^two marridd men 
and their families, and eight single men. 

5635. Do you suppose that two married men and their 
families and eight single men could he accommodated 
outside at a rent of £& a year? — ^Tliey could not, sir. 

3636. Mr. Staekh:. — ’A s a matter of fact, the men in 
the New Ross harrack are not paying half the rent of 
the barrack? — 1 know. 

3637. They are paying only £26, leaving a balance of 
£34, which might be fairly attributed to dischargii^ 
the rent of the portion of the barracks used for public 
purposes? — We say that public officials should not be 
charged rent at all. 

36^- I uiilerstood your contention was that the men 
were paying the rent of the public offices. Are they 
doing so? — 'Tliey are paying portion of it. 

3639. Mr. Holmes.-— Are you aware that in England 
when the police are accommodated in the station-houses, 
they are charged rent? — I believe so, in some counties. 

3640. We have received evidence that it is almost a 
universal practice. If the police in England arc charged 
rent when accommodated in station-houses, why should 
not the police here? — But they have a great deal more 
pay than I have. 

3641. How do you make that out ; have you examined 
the acalea of pay of the English and Scotch police forces? 

I have a great many. 

K42. Does not the pay of the English police forces 
vary very much ? — It does. I have got Denbighshire 
arid other counties. In Denbighshire a constable’s pay 
ranges from £l 3s. to £l 9s. 9d. — almost as much as 
our senior sergeant. 

3643. CHAntMAN. — How much has your senior ser- 
geant? — ^He has £l lls. In Denbighshire, after eleven 
years in his ranlr, as far as I can moke out, a constable 
has £1 8s. The pay has been under the consideration 
of the Watch Committee, and has since been inoi-eased. 

5644. Mr. STAnxiB. — When was it increased ? — ^Within 
the last month ; the list appeared in the papers last 
month. 

3645. Chaibman. — T here are only eight sergeants in 
Denbighshire. Compare his prospects of promotion with 
those of a constable in Ireland. Tou have 3,000 chances 
of promotion; half the district inspectorships, all the 
head constableahips, all the posts of sergeants and act- 
ing sergeants are open to the constables of the Force? 
— After eight years in Ha rank an inspector has £130. 

-Mr. Holmes. — We have witnesses coming from Eng- 
land wlio will give infomiatLon about the conditions of 
service in the Ihiglish police forces. 

3646. Chairmait. — A first-class inspector in Denbigh- 
shire only gets £100? 

Witness. — £120. 

5647. Prom that is deducted superannuation allow- 
ance. He gets no medical attendance for his wife and 
chiMren, and no pension for widow and orphans. 

Witness. — G ut duties are different from his. They 
are only ordinary constables there. 

3648. You said you are comparing yourself with the 
inspector. How are your duties different from his, or 
more difficult? — Because the Irish people have been at 
ail times opposed to us. That is a very serious thing 
— the most serious thing we have to contend with. 

.3649, How many times have you been assaulted? — 
Fifty times, and the clothing torn off me. 

3^. When was the last tune? — 'Not a month ago. 


3651. Were jm laid npI_Ho, I waa nrf a.s.aU.a 
that severely. 

5652. We say in England if a man is assaulted that 
It 18 due to want of tacb'on his own parti— I don’t ’kof* 
about that. 

CHAinMAN. — Tliere is not much sympathy in Enaland 
with a policeman who is assaulted, as it is generalW his 
own fault. * 

5e*3. Mr. Holmes.~I think you said at the beete 
ning of your evidence that the result of the Commiite- 
in 1832 was that nothing was done for tlie Force i—Ycit 
much. 

5654. What did it do for your rank? — 131616 was a 
rank of extra rate j 1 think £1C4 or £101. I am not 
sure ; I don’t remember tlie figures. 

3655. In the ye.ar 1S82. in which the Committee sat 
there were 256 head constaiiies, of whom one receiW 
£104 ; twelve an extra rate of £101 a year, vis. 
38s. lOd. a week ; sixty-five in the first class got cSsI 
a week ; 173 in the second class 32a., so that with th^ 
exception of twelve head constables, the most a lieai 
constable could attain in those days was 35j. a weA. 
Now, every head constable can, aftei’ six years’ service 
rise to 40s. a week. Was that not doing something for- 
that rank in the Force ? — There is £2 12s. taken offthat. 

%56. His net pay at present is, therefore, 39s.— or 
^ rise of 4s. a week ; and remember the £2 12s. 
deducted reckons for pension? — I know, but I don't get. 
tho money. 

3567. The majority of head constables in 1882 could 
only go up to 36s. a week ; they now go to 39i. Is 
that doing nothing for tlie rank of head constables?— I 
do not say the Oomniittee did exactly nothing ; but the 
increase was very small. 

3658. I may add that although the la. is taken off 
when the man is accommodated in barracks, the deduc- 
tion ceases, and he gets an additional la. if he is a 
marridd man living outside. Moreover, for the la. 
deducted from tlie man in barracks, excellent accom- 
modation is in many cases provided? — I don’t under- 
stand. 

3659. Tou told the Cliairman you would have to pay 
£1'5 a year for a house in New Boss, and you are pay- 
ing only £2 12a. for excellent accommodation in the bar- 
rack? — The New Boss barrack is an exceptionally good 
one. In many places it is sliaraeful, with single mea 
sleeping opposite married people. 

36€<>. Mr. Stahkie. — A re not almost all the head 
constables in Ireland accommodated in barracks?— Yes, 
and remember that moat of tliem promoted now are 
from twenty to twenty-five years’ service. 

3661. Practically every head constable is accommo- 
dated in barracks, and therefore, married or single, tliey 
pay only Is. a week for accommodation. Is not that so? 
— Yes ; there are a few not accommodated in Belfast. 

3662. You stated that a district inspector can ^ 
twenty miles outside his district without leave. ShouB 
you not have said twenty miles from Ha station; not 
twenty miles outside his district? — H I said “district, 

1 meant “ station.” , ^ .u * 

3663. You laid considerable stress on the fart that 

you do most of the district inspector's work. Do you 
mean most of the office work or of the outdoor work?— 
Office work. , 

5664. Do you do any of his outdoor work?— When ne 
is on leave I do. , « t u 

3666. What portion of his outdoor work?—! have 
been ordered to go to stations on two occasions. 

3666. Is that usual when the district inspector is 
absent?— 'No. Then I pioeecut® in aU esses 

at Petty Sessions and oppose publicans’ -licences. 

3567. Is not that only in the place where you are 
stationed?— I have been ordered to other stations. 

36^. If head constables were relieved from the duty 
of actii^ aa deputies for the district iimpectors, wou a 
it be necessary to have head constables ®“ 
stations where they now are 1 — I t hink it would. 

3669. Are there not many district inspeotoris stations 

in Ireland where there would be no . A-t 

presence of a head constable, except 1°* tlie 

he has to act for the district inspector?— I dont in , 
sir. I think tliey are required for 
and patrol supervision, and everything connect 
the town and station. 

3670. Oomparing the pensions of P^^emen 
servants are you aware that ordinary 

cannot attain two-thirds of pay as hjoees 

have completed forty years’ service? c s-'rvant 
between the life of a policeman and of a Civil - 
beaw no comparison. 
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is no compatiaon between tbe scale of 
You can get two-thirds of your pay at 
«^!nr"“nine feais- s«i^ice ; the ordinary Civil servant 
^ ; «^-l)‘that scale until he has served for forty 

;_IiVe greater part of out dutp ia at iiiglit, aulj- 
^^'tin'’ the men to a great deal of hardship, and it 

^Is'not^thftt result provided for by the fact that 
vniir full pension at twenty-nine years’ service 
• ''i “a tf - fortv?— I wouM not be as much broken up 
frKrty in the ordinary Civil service as after twonty- 

Are T^unware that there is a statutable provi- 
.inn that three vears’ police service shall equal four 
rears’ ordin.arv Civil service, thereby providing for the 
I^erer character of tlie duties of the police?— I do not 


5674. 'What number of years do you suggest should 
be fixed at which a constable could retire on hia highest 
pension?— I could not say, but we should be entitled 
to 0 special pension. 

5676. You ask for £12 a year as lodging allownnce. 
Art nob many married men paying considerably less 
than £12?— They are, but their houses are pour. Xn 
New Ross there is no house to be gok The Urban 
Council is building houses, and they won’t give one to 
a policeman, because he is here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, 

3676. If the men who are paying less th.nn £12 ayear 
rent got £12 a year lodging allowance, would they not 
put the difference in their pockets? — i^o, they would 
five in better houses. In Tuliamore I was paying 17s. 6d. 
a week for only three small rooms. 


Head 
Cense il>Ii! 
Francis 
M'Eenha; 


District Inspector Hexht Toppix, esammed. 

ir rn nre ft District nay?— After about fifteen years’ service; but I would inspector 

K77 .re I> JJ .ugge.t a.t o. joipipg . g.t .nj h.., T.PP«- 

Jnapeutorf — r.es, in uuum , > more than he does at oresent. , . 


K76 .'^How long have you been in the I’ 

^^^7^ You entered as a cadet?— "^s. 

%S0. 'iVhat is your present age?— Thirty-three years, 
^81. you are in charge of Dundtum district?— 
Yes." 

56S2. El 
2Jine, 


r many stations have you in that distinct? — 


"l'— About more than he does at present. , • 

3762. Y'ou think tliat the rates of p.sy for the junior 
grades are satisfactory?— I think a constable beginning 
at £1 Is. a week gets enough. In connection with that, 
I would be very much inclined to suggest that if pos- 
sible the deduction for barrack accommodation should 

be done away with. 

37(B. Why do you say that? — ^ ell, it is a deduction 


coca- “““.i ' 37LK5, v\hv do you say ttiauf — v« en 

m.t .= tte t.t.1 .™b» of ate feree “S". 


"41 “ w T. tl..rt I-Tl..rt .re one 

i. » tl-S' 

<ine of the stations? — Yes. _ , 

56t5. And the others ate m charge of sergeants?— 

^^3^ Have vou read the memorials sent to the Loiid 
Xieutenant?— i have read memorials from different 
«.-ounties. 


3704 \lr Holmes.— That is not a reason for doing 
away with it?— That is a question for the Committee 
to decide, but I am not aware that a similar deduction 
is made in other forces, say, in the Navy. I understand 
that there tlie barracks or accommodation is supplied 
free to the men. , 

3705. Chauimax. — ^Y ou are aware that this deduction 
is almost invariably made in police forces in England? 

-I am not aware of that. 

3706. ■’iV'ell, practically speaking, without exception 

. fre.. y i,n,.Tr You think it would eive great 


leutenanti — i nave xcau — Z 706 . ’’ft ell, practicaUy speaxmg, wiwiouu extcpuieu 

'““ties. r*oT,BVfthiilnTv in most it is so far as I know. You think it would give gwat 

'n s.tisf.cU.re il il re., p.ssibl. to <>« "‘b 


ofttie’districtrhave sent in memories to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant through the Government ?— Yes. 

5689. And treating of various matters, such as pay, 
pensions, allow.snces, &c., of the “Os* 

is that of pay. Now, first of all, the 
Do you say that there is any change or mciease in the 


satisfaeUon if it was possible to do away with it. llhe 
men look nob so much upon the amount as on tlie prin- 
ciple?— Yes, the principle first. , tvi i. t 

3767. For sentimental or other reasons?— \Vhat i. 
have heard ever since I joined the Force is, that an 
annual rise, of pay was given in 1833, pd Jien the _1 j. 


B, you .»T that ttiere « a»f .hmge ™ „.i ,coi„'„ca.t?ou re.s .l.ppd. Jirt « 

uspeare* «f i” *b? b" „ b."! ‘SS o.e hm*. on dl hands. 0( course, the b.reiacks ... 

aa.rioe!-As reea.d. the eipen.es olUrag, I thiirt p„biic ..rvants, and ilreould 

thmgs are dearer now than they were, say, taroe ^ decided adviuitage that the principle of compulsion 

iour years ago. „r<. rWer 1 should be avoided. I would suggest as regarda pay that 

3690. Y'hafc sort of things ?-^rocerie8 are clearer. should get the maximum four years sooner. I 

reill give you an inslanoe. Tlie doS tliinl a oonslabfe is at lus hast alter teu or fUteen years 

?“£y"™“re" TsLuld T.J that'l think that service: A_oo.»table,is as good then a»_lre_eyer^w»ld 

max be due to the war. v i _ 

1^91. To temporary causes?— 'As far as I 
3692. Now, in Dundrum district, are the 
held in esteem by tke people as a whole?— Y^^ell, fairly 

"''ssas. They do not encounter any resistance from the 

population as a whole? — 'No. »tt • li ,i 

^ %94. Do they, act as inspectors of Weights and 
Measures? — Yes. 

5695. Do they get extra pay for that , 

3696. Does the duty pertain to the head constable 
alone or to the sergeants? — There are three sergeant 

acting as inspectors of Weights and 'Measures. 

3697. Do you know what allowance they geVT 
not certain as to the actual amount, but I think it i 
about £5. 

is the extra amount they each receive f 


Te ''TheiTl'wmi'ld'Iike, in°otder to stimulate the men 
of long servico-they certainly seem to require some 
stimulant — to give some men good sei-vice pay. 

37C8. Some merit pay?— Yes. , 

3709. When would you give that?— I do not- like 
to be very definite about that, bub perhaps at twenty 
years’ service would meet the case. 

3710. Would you give it t-o a man not by virtue of 
mere seniority, but for good work? Yes. 

5711 For favourable records?— No; apart from 
favourable records altogether. I think favourable 
records should not be too much looked to. 

3712 What is your reason for saying that? — Tlie 
veason'l have is this, that favourable records are nor 
an absolute indication as to the value of the constant 
, . , work that a man has done. A man who does not do 

3698. That is the extra amount they each receive?— constant good, zealous work— the oildin^ evety- 

Yes. , dav work of the Force-will be more likely to get m- 

569?. Does anything occur to you to suggest with j^mation as to important cases 
regard to the piy of the Oonsfaibularj?-Well, I am ^ ^^.^rd than the man who has 

n?t prepared to make any very great suggestion on ^.^nstanb drudging work, and I tnmk t! e man 

that poml, but there are a eoupl. ol tJhhga rehieh I who t. engaged in that dradgreg reeik dree™ 

reonld like to aaj. Tlt.y are thing, whiali have been a„„sideration, lot it i. the more •“ 

pteremg upon me sinee I joined the I-otae. A,,„thet thing ocem to mo .hoot the pay that I reonld 

th2”p.Si S it" »4i.SC»»” Sl»a“iittcoSabL 'Sr they do .t pre.^I 

SeaLS^iT &t’ho5K.Sdr‘5J; ‘b= ”“‘- 

’ ”40717 rete ’..tvice reonld you give the maiimnm met. than the conat.hle'e m.kimnm pay. 
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a/fli/?3.l9Cn. TFifn?«.— 3 thiut it ia la. That is practically what 

District amounts to. , ^ 

iDspsctor 3715. CiUTUMAN.— You woiiM increase the pay of the 
Henry Toppin. acting sei^eant?— Yea. , , . 

3?1'6. Hare you erer consulered what figure you would 
fii it at J— I would suggest that a constable should be 
paid 3s. a week more on promotion to acting sergeant. 

3717. That is -2s. additional to what he already gets? 
— ^Yea. 

OTIS. Mr. Holues. — O r an increase on the present 
pav of 2s. per week?~Yea. Then I would suggest that 
die sergeant should get S.s. per week more than the 
acting sergeant. That is 2s. in addition to the present 
rise, and that after four years he should get another 
5s. instead of the present 2s. 

3719. OiLsrUM-AS.— You are aware that it would take 
an Act of Parliament to efiect that change?— Tea, I 
believe it would, but it has always occurred to me that 
the present state of affairs is anomalous and very bad 
for tho Force. I have been in districts where I have 
known plenty of men not to bother going up for pro- 
motion, and simply hanging on until the time to go out 
on pension aiiived. These men say, “We will simply 
hang on and claim our pension on the £70' 4.?._ If we 
become promoted we will get very little of a difference 
in our pension, and have a great deal more responsi- 
bility.” 

3^. That is a practical argument, no doubt?— In 
connection with that subject I have blocked out some 
figures,— bomparing an acting sergeant with a marned 
constable. A married constable draws monthly £5 17s., 
that is after twenty years’ service. He gets 4s. 4rf. 
in addition for lodging allowance, which gives him £6 
Is. 4ri. a month. The acting sergeant living in bar- 
racks would Tceeive 4s. Ad. monthly less than that. 
This is the way I make it up ; A co^nstable, after twenty 
years’ service, gets £5 17s. monthly and 4s. Ad. for 
lodging allowance — that makes £6 Is. Ad. The acting 
sergeant gets leas. He has the same pay, £6 Is. 4<i., 
but then there is 4s. 4d. stopped from him, which leaves 
liim 4s. 4(f. to the bad. 

3721. Is not the 4s. Ad. deducted for barrack accom- 
modation? — ^Tes. Then take the sergeant of the 

junior grade at £75 &s. a year — that is £6 5s. 8d. a 
month, 

OT22. Mr. Holmes. — Are you taking a married man? 
— ^Well, suppose he is married and ia living in barracks, 
he gets £6 5s. 6d. monthly, leas 4s. Ad. for barrack 
accommodation, which leaves him £6 Is. A<1. 

5723. Mr. SwiLEiKiB. — Is it not a parallel case with 
the other one, that is, with the acting sergeant in bar- 
racks and the married constable living out of barracks? 
—Yes, they are on a parallel. 

OT24. The junior sergeant in barracks and the senior 
constable out of ban-acks get the same sum in cash. Is 
hot that so? — Yea. 

3725. The junior sergeant living in barracks gets £72 
16s. in cash? — Yes. 

OT26. Tlie married constable living out of barracks 
receives £72 16s. in cash? — Yes. 

OT27. They both, therefore, receive exactly the same 
amount? — Yes. 

3728. The junior sergeant living in barracks receives 
less in cash than a married acting sergeant living in 
lodpng and drawing lodging allowance?— Yes. 

3729. But the married acting sergeant arad constable 
living out of barracks have to pay renti? — Yes ; but at 
the same time I am told from all quarters that it is 
mainly the net amount they receive that the men look 
to. They say to themselves; “A man by not marry- 
ing loses so much a year,” and that makes some of tliem 
marry, and on the other hand it makes the sergeants 
think that they do not get enough in proportion. 

3700. Ohaikmak.— A nd lessens the desire for promo- 
tion? — I dare say it does. 

5731. Mr. SiATimi!. — ^Do they disregard promotion, as 
not conveying a sufficient financial benefit? — Yes. 

3732. As a matter o^f fact, ia there not very strong 
competition for promotion, and a very strong desire for 
promotion amongst the men?— -I do not think that it is 
at all as strong or as keen as it ought to be in the 
county at present. I look upon promotion at present as 
practically non-existent in County Dublin. The men do 
notgetpromotion until closeupon twentyyears' service — 
19^ is about the average. Well, that means that they 
are approaching the highest rate of pay a constable can 
possibly gain. I will give the figures showing the differ- 
ence, which is an essential one. A man gets promotion 
after twenty years’ service ; he spends two years as 
acting sergeant ; that brings him to twenty-two years’ 


service ; he spends four years as a sergeant befo« k. 
attains the highest rate of sergeants’ pay— that is 
twenty-six years’ service. 

37^3. Chairman-.— That is the men promoted K 
seniority purely?— Yes. They should not overlook 
men ; thoy are the backbone of the Force ” 

3734. That is the sergeants ?— Yes, the men promote^l 
by seniority. ^ 

3705. Promotion by seniority goes by counties w,i 
through the whole Force? — Yes. ’ 

3736. And in some counties it is quicker than in 
others?— I believe that there is some difference 

3737. Then about allowances. Have you anv obserw- 
tion to make about that ?— There is another thin'j'’i 
would like to mention as regards lie head constables 
Of course, if the sergeants were to get a greater increase 
in proportion to the constables, then the head con- 
stables should also get a greater increase, I wcu'd 
certainly suggest that promotion should be worth more 
than it is, and that the men, including the head con- 
stables, should gel more than they do at present. 

3736. In nil ranks? — Yes, all ranks. As to the head 
constable, I do not think it would be unreasonable for 
him to begin at £2 per week and go on up to £120. 

3739. The officer in charge of a station, whether head 
constable or sergeant, has much more responsibility, 
for instance, than the man who is not in charge, in 
your station, are there not two sergeants ?— Yes. 

3740. The sergeant in charge has mote responsibilitv 
than the one not in charge? — Yes. 

3741. Does he get any additional pay for being in 
charge !■ — ^No ; there is no such thing in our Force as 
“ charge ” pay. 

3742. Have you ever thought whether charge pay 
would be a good thing? — I have, often. 

3743. But Iiow would you manage where there are 
mure sergeants than one ; would there not be a diffi- 
culty? — In tho ordinary run of stations there is only 
one sergeant — that is in the country — so that difBcnlty 
would not arise. Generally speaking, of course, there 
might be exceptions in towns. 

3744. Would charge pay have the effect of impioving 
the sergeants’ position ? — Yes. 

5745. Three-fourtlis of the sergeanla in Ireland would 
be in charge of stations? — Yes, probably. 

OT46. The sergeants in charge would have a good deal 
more refqiansibility than the sergeants not in charge?— 
Yes. The sergeants of the first class ought to he made 
station sergeants — the same as in the Dublin Metropoli- 
tan police, witli pay corresponding to the pay of the 
station sergeants of that force. 

OT47. What do their station sergeants receive ?— They 
receive £2, as against 38s. for other sergeants. 

3748. The first class is the highest class of sergeant? 
— Yes. 

3749. Mr, Holmes. — The majority of the stations are 
in charge of sergeants?— Yes, in the Eoyal Irish Con- 
stabulary. That is what I menn._ Charge pay woidd 
essentially have a very wide application, as the majo- 
rity of the sergeants are in charge of sergeants. 

OTSO. Mr. Stahkie. — Should it not be in die form of 
an allowance — not pay. For instance, a se^eimt who 
was in receipt of " charge ” pay might be transferred to 
a district headquarters, where he would not be >n 
char"e. Might not that frequently occur?— Yes, that 
would be a difficulty, certainly. 

OT51. Unless it was given as an allowance?— Yes. 

3752. A fixed pensionable “charge” pay would not 
be practicable ?— I think that is a difficulty tlmt would 
seldom occur. A sergeant transferred to headquarters 
is in charge of tlie books in the office as it is. 

3753. But lie has no great responsibility?— Fo not 
theoretically, hut practically, owing t'o the office at 
headquarters he haa a good deal. 

3754. He might be transferred to the pc^t, where 

he would not have any charge at all , . 

difficulty would arise. However, there ought to oe 
allowance of some kind. „ 

3755. Ohairman.— T he rates of pay ate all 
by Acta of Parliament. Allowances 

rilly a matter for the Treasury ?-Yes. There is^h« 

thing I should like to mention. It Jd 

My district joins the Metropolitan 

comparing one of my stations with 

out goii^ closely into the question, I , • ^i- jj 

the Constabulary man’s work, say, ,p® ^l^^Kill- 

much the same as the Metropolitan man s , ^ 

o’-the-Grange; yet the Metropolitan 

year’s service gets 25.i. a week, and it ta J 

twelve years to get that. 
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3780. There is no noticeable feeling against pen- 

sioners, is there? — I am told by the pensioners that Dinrict 
they often find it hard to get employment. lospwtor 

3781. The fact of half being employed would not Henry Toppia, 
justify that statement? — Half of any body of men is a 

large number to be imempioyod. 

3732. Tlic probability is that half the pensioners are 
orer sixty years of age? — Yes. 

3783. Well, after sixty years of age, employment is 
always difficult to get? — Yes. 

3784. I obseiwe that in Dublin <3ounty forty-eight out 
of the ninety-one pensioners are employed. In your 
district eight out of fourteen are employed. That is 
more than the half, you see? — ^Yes. 

3785. With reference to lodgings for married men : 
what would be the average rent in your district? — 

About 3s. bd. per week. 

3786. Then they ate only out of pocket Is. 6d. per 
week for rent? — ^Yes, but then these lodgings are not 
typical. I know a good deal about lodgings in my dis- 
trict, and I know it ia almost impossiUe to get decent 
comfortable lodgings for 3s. bd. a week. In oim case 
I got lodgings for a man only by using all the influence 
I could bring to bear on the owner of the house, 

3737 hut, of course, rents and taxes would be very 
much lower in your district tliat in the Metropolitan ?— 

Possibly. I had one man who was paying 5s. per week 
3s. 3d., but I hia considerable trouble m doing so. 

My servant was paying 8s. for lodgings until 1 suc- 
...j.j — ill..™ I,;..,, house. 


-.756 Tm. tat t'tat't the Metropolis rent b. j 
-r^at deal more?— I am assuming that they are both 

ssD'Ie is not, the physical standard of the Metro- 

fi«n nolice higher?— Theoretically, I believe it is 
ponce ^ ^ 

t'^her'phys-™^ test, for they do not take in any man 

yd' is 5 feet W inches, as agadnst 
- f'Vg inches in the B-oyai Irish Constabulary ?-Yes. 

CaxiniLCS.— I suppose they raise or lower it 
„.Mdin" to the demand for men?-The standard is 
5 S 10, but I am told they do not take candidates 

*^3760^ YD Holmes. — ‘Besides men of that size are 
needed’ for doing severe city serviM?— PoKibly. 

^761 You consider it an anomaly that the Metropoli- 
4-.n dikricu should extend so far into the country?— 

Prssiblv • but you must remember that supposing 
Snwas made one of our dUtricts, and we asked for 
Tolunteers for the city, 05 pet cent, of Jie men would 

Tliere is a very great d^ire to 
come into the towns ?— Yes. , 

3763 And is it not a fact that any man in a country 
district if ho is of good conduct, can volunteer for any 
county ’ .Hid he is transferred at the public expense?— 

Yes if transferred for the benefit of the public sewce. 

S764 And now about the pay and allowances?— 'VV ell, , , , _ 

T do not like comparing the pay of the Bcjal Irish Con- ceeded in getting him a house. 

siihularv with that of the Metropolitan police. I do 3738. I take it that the rent and taxes ^e consider- 
Et it b quite fair to them in a wav. because «Wv lower than in the city ?-Possibly. I believe the way 


ably lower than in the city ?— Possibly. I believe the way 
they work in Dublin is this : they take more extensive 

houses and then set the rooms. . 

57^. Is there anv other point you would like to 
bring forward ?— Well, I got from a very reliable man 
in my district an account of his month’s expenses which, 
if TOU like, I sliall read. 

3790. We shall be very glad to hear lb. Is he mar- 
ried or single?— He is married. He has from twelve 
to fifteen years’ service. His pay — £65 — is equivalent 
to £1 6«- a week, counting Is. a week allowance for 
lodging. He is married and has no family, hut “s 
sister is living with him, so I suppose it wouM be a 
reasonable case to take for a man with four or hve 
W677’^AInMA^-.-Tl^e physical test is much higher children. His total expenses, indndmg 

there is a difference. oil, &o., for a week are £1 9s. lid. I can hand >n t,he 


1 a way, because 
thev do their work\ery well, but a constable in our 
PoKe going out after twenty-five years’ service has 
received, roughly speaking, about £260 less than the 
Jfetrouolitan constable has. 

J766. Mr. Holmes.— But would the Boyal_ Dish Con- 
stabulary man change positions with the city man? — 
He would be delighted to do so. „ w 

3766 Then why do they not volunteer for the Dublin 
police force?— Well, I do not know that you can draw 
verv much of an argument from wli&b a young man 
does on joining. I think it is only after about ten 
veers’ service that he begins to consider his position in 
the matter. 


in the Metropolitan poliM?- 
3768. Would not that prevent many B.l.C. 
volunteering? — It would. _ 

5769. I suppose the hours of duty vary m your dis- 
trict? — They are about the same — 7i hours outdoor 
dutv altogether. . , 

OTO. What ia the duty from midnight until morn- 
ing?— That is variable. The men come m about mid- 
night as a rule— that is one party— and another goes 
out between midnight and 6 o clock ».m. 

3771. There is less night duty than in the Dublin 
Metropolitan district? — ^Yes, except in towns. 

3772. And less beat duty?— Yes, with the same eicep- 

3TO. Mr. Holmes.— There is no beat duty in your 
district?— That applies to my district, but nob to Bel- 
fast. for instance, where there is much night duty. 

3774. ■CeaibmjlN.— B ut take a Dublin Metropolitan 
constable ; he would have a rather rough population to 
deal with in many districts? — He would. I do not wn- 
sider that the Metropolitan man has easier work than 
the R.I.C., except in the towns like Belfast. 

3775. And the greater physical test for the Dublin 
Metropolitan police is necessary in view of tM class ot 
people they have to Ideal with and control ?— ‘Well, that 
ts a matter of opinion. 2To doubt it is difficult to con- 
trol a city population. 

5776. As to pensions— have you anything to suggest. 
Can you tell us why so many men retire at twenty-five 
years’ service instead of going on to twenty-^e, when 
they would be entitled to a higher pensionJ---Weli, l 
think there are different reasons for that. Of course a 
man likes to get his fre^om after he has served twenty- 
five years under the restrictions of the Force, and also 
a good many of them thmk that if they go at twenty- 
five there is a great deal better chance of getting 
employment than if they remained on until twenty- 
nine years had elapsed. 

2777. Are Uie pensioners well employed in Dundrum? 
Fairly so ; about half of them are employed. 

3778. Arid the other half would be over sixty years 
of age? — Yes, I should think so. 

3779. Or have some infirmity which prevented their 
being employed ?— Yes. 


the 


the number of the 


items. 

^1. Mr. Holmes. — ^What 
family? — Three. , , 

3792. Ohxismaji. — ^H e ia 3s. out of pocket at the end 

of the week?— He is nearly 4«. . 

'^T^. I suppose the sister contributes somethmg to 
the expense?— No, the sister does not, but his wifes 
father I think helps him. 

3’794. That would hardly be an average case, 
man would not have liis sister living with him if he 
could not afford it?— I think it is not an unfair case, 
for this man had no family. I have all blie items here, 
and I do not think you will take exception to them ; 
they show an economical rate of living. The sister 
would not reMly make the case different. 

3795. Mr. Holmes. — But it is not a ^pical ease?— 

1 think it is a fair case, because I consider toe sisto 
would cost no more than four or five cMc^re^the 
usual size of a family— and probably a good deal less. 

3796 CHxrBMAS. — ^He woulid not take m his sister 
if he could not afford it, and if she is not an mvaiid 
tliere is no reason why she should not do some work ♦ 
—Yes. Then I also consider that toe allowance for 
making up uniform is not enough. 

3797. Does that apply to all ranks?— Yes. 

^798 Mr Holmes.— I think you said yust now that 
YOU had been told by the men tliat toe result of the 
inauirv in 18S2 was to add Is. and to fake it off again. 
SukIt you are aware that that is not a correct account 
of what took place, nor anything like a correct account I 
—1 did not give ifi as my own opiniMiv 
5799. If you knew that that was not the result of 
that Oommittee of Inquiry, why did you give ananswer 
that is praeticallv an endorsement of what the men 
have toM you?~iWhat I meant to say was,^ that as a 
result of the previous 'Oommission the mens pay had 
been added to with the one hand, whereas t^ deduction 
for lodging accommodation had been made with the 

l^cio But are you aware that the maximum pay of 
a constable was formerly '34s., and it is now 2S7s. a week, 
so that even allowing for deductions, lus pay has been 
increased by 2s. a week?— Yes. 
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3801. Was that before you entered the Force 1 — Tes. 

3802. Toil suggested that tho pay of the head con- 
stable sliould comineiice at £104 and rise to £120. Are 
you aware that in Essex, wliich might fairly be com- 
pared to County Dublin, as it adjoins the Metropolis, 
the pay of an inspector begins at £100 and rises up to 
£115? — 'No, 1 was not aware of that. 

580-3. that there are many instances in English 
counties where the pay of the inspectors is consider- 
ably less than the existing pay of the head constables ? 
— Yea. 

3804. As a matter of fact, the pay of an inspector in 
K»sex used foi-merly to begin at £95, and went on to 
£110 ? — That would not be rery far oS what I said. 

3305. Tes ; and a great deal of that county adjoins 
London? — I hare no doubt that you would fhid many 
instances where the pay of inspectors is analogous, but 
perhaps you would find more instances where the pay 
is greater. 

Mr, Holmes. — In wealthy centres, no doubt, the pay 
of inspectors might be rather more, 

'Mr. SrunKTE. — Tliere are other counties in England 
where the rate of pay is considerably less than in tlie 
Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Mr. Holmes, — That is my point. 

3806. Mr, Starkie. — In Berkshire the inspectors’ pay 
begins at £90 and goes up to £96. In Devonshire in- 
spectors get £89 14i. ; in Gloucestershire, £91 5s. to 
£100, and there are a number of other similar cases. 
With reference to the deduction for barrack accommo- 
dation, you say tliat the men think they axe paying rent 
for public buildings? — Tes. 

3807. Are you aware that the amount of the deduc- 
tion for rent from the pay of the men does not approach 
the actual rent paid for the barracks? — In my district 
it is about one-half. 

3808. That is they are not paying the whole rent? — 
No, only about half. You could not expect them very 
well to pay for the lock-up, for instance. 

3809. They are not paying for it? — No. 

3810. And they allege that they are. Is there any 
general desire amongst the men for barrack accommoda- 
tion, or do they jirefer living in lodgings? — ^Well, I 
thiii they prefer living in lodgings. 

3811. It has been suggested that the rank of acting 
sergeant should be done away with. Would you approve 
of the rank being abolished?— Tliere are advantages and 
disadvantages about it I should not like my answer 
to be considered as the result of mature deliberation, 
but I am not at all sure that I am not in favour of its 
being done away with. 

3612. Wliat test would you apply to a constable to 
see if lie was fiWed for the rank of sergeant?— Any man 
if he is not fitted for the rank can very easily be 
reduced, just as a man now promoted sergeant, if he 
is not fit for the rank, can be reduced — at least, 
theoretically, he can be. 

3813. But as a matter of fact, is a sergeant ever 
reduced merely owing to want of capacity? — He is not, 
and I think that is rather a drawback. 

3814. Reductions are due solely to offences against 
discipline? — ^As a rule, yes. I never knew of a case 
where a man was reduced for anything else. 

361S. Then if a man were promoted direct to the 
rank of sergeant, there would be no means of getting 
lid of him if he proved unfit? — That is quite true. I 
have known acting sergeants to be reduced, but if the 
men are properly selected they need not be reduced. 
Besides fear of reduction would engender nervousness, 
and I do not think our men want anything that will 
affect them in that way. I think it is rather the other 
way about. 


3816. Are any of the wives of the men b von a- 
triet following any business which would assiVf ^ 
housekeeping ?~No, not as far as I know “ 

1^17. A head constable examined here laid a 
deal of stress upon the amount of dutv head 
have to perform in acting for the district insoeet!^ i* 
he IS absent. Do you think there is much addit:’ ' 
duty, as a rule, imposed on the head constables 
respect?— No ; except the head constable is in the 
ns a clerk. 

3818. If the head constable had not to act !<•> ff-- 

district inspector, would there be nny neceeii'tV fa L 
a number of head constables as there is at Me’^erV f 
Ireland ?— There would not. ^ “ 

3819. I presume then that one of the m.ib Tgac„- 
for the existence of the rank of head constable is tli-- 
they act as deputies for the district inspectors?— 

3820. And, tlierefore, if they had not to act for thi 

district inspector, the number of head constables coo’j 
be largely reduced? — Undoubtedly; but it is desira’d:- 
that there should be a prospect of promotion befor-- 
sergeants. '■ 

1^21. So far as the public service is concerned, there 

would he otherwise no necessity for maintaining the eiia- 

ing number of head constables? — That is so. °WliatTce 
have said has been driven home to my mind since I 
joined the Force. It has not come upon me just nox. 

I have been convinced of it since I joined the Force. 

3822. Some of the witnesses have complained of tlie 
amount of time and attention they liave to devote to the 
study of Acts of Parliament. Do you think there is 
any ground of complaint in that direction?— I do not 
think that there is any ^ound of complaint. Of course, 
men looking for promotion by the competitive system 
would have to study them. 

3323. Is the system of instruction in police duties 
of a harassing nature ? — No, I should not s.iy it was. 

3824. In fact, it is nothing more than is necessary to 
order to convey to the men a thorough knowledge of 
their duties and powers as constables? — Yes, save as 
regards the men seeking promotion hv competition. 

3825. Chaieman. — H ave you any 'knowledge of the 
City of London police? — 'No, practicallv, none. 

^26. H.ive you been in London? — Tes. 

3827. Would you be able to say whether you could 
compare duty, say, in the town of Galway, with duty 
in the City of London? — I should say that you could 
not. 

3828. Tlie duty would be quite different in the two 
places? — ^Yes, there would be no analogy between them. 

3829. (Mr, Stahkie, — ^W ith reference to the smsU 
difference there is between the pay of an acting sergeant 
and that) of a constable at his maximum rate, does it 
not occur in a large number of cases that constables 
promoted to the rank of acting sergeant have been 
receiving pay as constables considerably lower than the 
maximum rate? — ^Well, I think that is only when they 
are promoted by the competitive system. 

3830. If a constable of fourteen years’ service is pro- 
moted acting sergeant, he would jump from £1 Sj. to 
£1 8s. a week? — It would help to obviate that difficulty 
if he could be promoted at fifteen years' service. 

3851. Are not some even on the seniority Est?— I do 
not think so. 

3632. Perhaps not in your county?— Nowhere. 

3835. I have, therefore, mentioned too short a period 
as the time at which a constable might be promoted?— 
If promotions could be made at about fifteen years' ser- 
vic» it would make a great deal of difference, and be a 
considerable advantage. 

3834! And your point is that in your district there 
ore men who, on promotion, receive an increase ofonly 
Is. per week ? — Tes. 


Constable John Comtn, examined. 


3835. Ciui^AN. — Constable Comyn, where do you 
come f^m ?— From Courtmaesherry, in the West Rid- 
ing of Cork. 

^^36. How long have you been in the service?— 
iwenty-three years and eleven months. 

. .38W. How old are you?— I was twenW-one when I 
forty.five years of age aiM one month. 
Have you ever been promoted?— No, sir. 

3839. Have you passed any of the examinations for 
promotion?— I passed tlie examination, but I believe I 
am passed over. 

«P«8^nt here?-The constables 
of Uie West Riding of Cork, to the number of 255. 


^41. Your present pay is the maximum ?— fes ; 27s. 
per week, 

3642. Are you married or single? — Married. 

^43. Have you any children? — have three chudreu. 
5844. What are their ages 1— The senior is three years 
and two months and the junior is two ° 

3645. CDo you live in barracks ?— iNo, in private loog- 

384|5. What do you pay for your private lodgings?-” 
£7 4s. per annum — 12s. a month. 

3647. That is 2s. 9<i. a week? — Yes. . 

3848. And you receive Is. a week lodging allowance i 
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^3 Ton are nat subject to stoppage for barrack 

net sum which you are out of 
» rent is 9d. a week, compared with what it 

if rou were in barracks?— Tes. but I got a 
th« house I cot it at £3 less than the other 
,.jiaBce in jeputT tenant. The tenant from whom 

5*"-® liouse' from the landlord ; he pays tlie 

does your immediate landlord pay a larger 
,^^>-11 occurred in this way. It is easy to get a 
F®°“ ii,,:. fnil of the rear in CJourtmacsherry, which 

Ualittle «-atering-place', and the tenant me 

-o this house on the understariding that I should vacate 
on the 1st of 3Iay following. , „ . 

' vqso That is a private arrangement? — ^res, but owing 
loathe respectabilitv of the tenant, he did not ask me 
-o leave although he would have made more in one 
month than he made out of me for twelve months 
3S55. "What do you wish to represent here^I am 
here on behalf of the constables of Cork, U.E.., to 
lepresent their desire for an increase of pay and a 
’ortesponiUng increase in pensions. . , 

' ^954 Just tell us whv you think there should be an 
Increase of nay. You recollect there was an increase 
S Ae pav arter the Inquiry of 1882?-Yes, there was 
8 small increase, but it was so small it wp scarcely 
worth being recognised. We now respectfully say that 
wa should get an inciease because, m the first place, 
the present par is quite inadequate— fthaoluteiy inade- 
•auate, as I shill show you by documentary evidence— 
to sunnort a man even with a small family. In the 
nest place we consider— the constables I represent claim 
■no honour or superiority over our brother constables 

across the Channel . , n tit i 

3K3 That is a sensible view to take?— We claim to 
be their equals, not their superiors, anid consequently 
-we want to be placed on the same footing aa regards 
par with the Oitv of London police. They are the best 
™id across the Channel, and we want to be placed on 
-the same footing. I consider, and I think I will be 
able to convince you, that our duty m Ireland is as 
.•severe and aa onerous in every respect as the duty oi 
the London police. , „ 

585&. Have you any personal knowledge of the City 
•of London p'olice? — ^No. 

3S57. You have not been there?— iNo._ „ , 

38:8. How long have you been stationed in Cowt- 
■macsherrv?— I came there on the 7th September, 1B94, 

•80 that I will be seven years there n«t September. 

3859. How many people are there in Oourtmacsherry? 
—The population, the standing population, is smau. 

Jt is no more than about 400 or '500, but it is consider- 
ably augmented during the summer months, because it 
is a watering-place. . , ,, , t<-— 

3860. How many police are stationed there?— JJive, 
all told— four constables and one sergeant. 

3861. How many of these live in the barracks?— The 

sergeant only. , , . n 

38Sa. All the others are married men?— les, all uie 
•constables and the sergeant are married. 

3863. Then I aeo that they have to provide no more 
than the difference between the rent and this 2s. allow- 
ance?— Yes ; but a 2s. house is a wretched one ; it is 
a house without a back door, a back window, or a 

Have you a garden?— I have a back yard and 
a door leading into it. I have a far better house than 
the one at 2s. . j 9 rm, 

3865. What are the constables’ hours of duty?--ine 
hours of duty are diflerent. We perform duties at all 
hours, day and night ; we have difierenb ««« each d^y. 

3866. Take an average day lasfi week, What time 

■do you begin duty ? — 8 o’clock. Take the barrack 
orderly, I will commence with him. Hia duty com- 
mences at 8 o’clock in the morning, and_ terminates at 
8 o’clock the following day. His duty is to see at er 
the barrack, and to see that everything is regular during 
the twenty-four hours. That is his duty. He has no 
patrols to perform, except something special occurs, 
anld he is called upon to relieve another man who is run 
•down with fatigue. , . . . 

3867. He goes to bed?— He is permitted to bring lus 
bed to the day-room, where he will be in a position to 
hear a knock at the door, and arouse his comrades if a 
^-all is made that the presence of the police is required. 

3868. If he were not barrack orderly, at what time 
would he go on duty? — He would parade at 9 o clock 

a very eany hour. 


early hour. , _ 

ooorf. A very early hour ; why do you say that i i 
should explain, and it will save trouble. 


3870. But do you think 9 o'clock is early ?--Because v_. 
the men are living away from the barracks. The men Conatable 
have to sleep in the bari'acks in rotation. They may johaComyn. 
be out until 2 o'clock a.m. the previous 

a man is barrack orderly, he has a long day. The men 
who are away from the bai^acks must he out of bed 
half-an-hour before that hour. After 9 o clock we 
practise drill. 

3871. How many of the men? — O^e whole lot. 

3872. You cannot be all drilling?— Tlie sergeant will 
drill the party for a period of one hour. 

3873. Of what does the drill consist?-— We maidi 
about the vard with regard to precision and regularity. 

3874. It’ is of an elementary character? — Yes; we 

have bayonet exercises also. , , -nr 

3S75. jVfter these movements, what takes place ?— W e 
then assemble in the day-room and commence an exami- 
nation in the programme of police duties ani^he several 
Acts of Parliament relating to them. We have a 

3876. The sergeant also conducts that? — Yes. The 

men act as examiners in rotation. Y\e ask the qu^ 
tiona of one another in the presence of the sergeant, v^o 
U standing by to correct us when we are wrong. We 
CO through all matters pertaining to police duties and. 
the Acts of Parliament, discussing them amongst our- 
selves and asking questions. 

3777. How long docs that last ?— Two hours. 

^78 Two hours? — It might not last for more than 
an hour sometimes, but never less. It varies sometimes. 

3879. What do you do during these two houre?— 

Sometimes a man gets on a certain point, and he elabo- 
rates it and discusses whether he would be justified as 
a policeman in acting in a cei-tain way under the Act 
of Pai'liament. Then about 11 o’clock, if the 
duties” happen to be over, we leave on patrol, and 
patrol round for about three hours ; it may be more, 
it will not be less. That brings us to 2 oclock. 

2^9. Then you get time for dinner? — ^Yes, we have 
to relieve one anotlier to go to dinner. 

3881. You could not leave the station without any- 
body ''^0 Another man has to attend the departure 
of the mid-day train. Then another patrol 
perhaps at 3 o’clock. It might go at 2, 3, or 4 oclock. 

Two men go on patrol. , 

3882 Tlie two go together ?— Always two ; never less. 

It would be against the regulations of the Force for a 
man to go alone on patrol. . 

3^. Hoes that apply to the whole Force? — ^Yes, it 
applies to the whole Force. . -cr rpi,»„ 

*^34. The two patrol together, is that 
another patrol goes out about 8 o clock— that « Hie 
child patrol— and returns at 11 o clock, or perhaps after 
U o'clock— 11.30 or 12 o’clock. The four& patrol will 
go oat at the time when No. 3 is returnn^, and that 
Mtrol will not return until 2 o’clock in the morn. ng. 

*^3885. He the men take tlie patrols at night in turn ? 

have about six hours’ outdoor duty each 
davJ—Yes ; there is an order that each man should per- 
form six hours' duty, but it may be any number of 
hours over that. ... • i. 

3^ About the pay of the Force : what do you wish 
to represent?- I will try to prove that the presmt pay 
is not aldequate to support the men. I will endeavour 
to prove that the pay is not adequate to support a smdl 
family. I have taken my own case m an illustiation, 

and haveprocuredfromthreemamedmen,m diSere^ 

districts in the West Biding of ■Cork, tabulated stat^ 
mente of the cost of maintenance for themselves and 
their families in two months of the Pf , 

3^. It depends on the number of the families^ 

I have the men’s pass-books, lest it might be 
tliat the facts as stated by the men did not tally with 

^^5889. Did you bring your bank book? ^Yes, I have it 

I hope it shows a good balance? — Tea, aiM it 
wiU show a great many withdrOTals. 

3891. May I look at it? — ^Yes, certainly. (Book 

handed to Oiairman.) 

3002 Tes I see there have been withdrawals? les, 
and the amount was vastly more seven years ago than it 

^»!*Tou were a single man then?— Tea ; I got mar- 
ried seven years ^o, and at that time there was £50 
more in that hook than there Is now. 

3894 Well, it does you very great credit. Ton have 
been able to put that money aside for a rainy day?— 

Tes ; I had sixteen years and some months service 
before I got married. ^ ^ 
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3895. And during tliat time you were putting money 
aside for a rainy day J — Tes ; but for the last seven 
years you will &id there was £55 witiidrawn to assist 
me in my difficulties, besides the £100 of my wife’s 
fortune. 

3896. "We all know that the object in putting the 
money into the honk is to provide for a rainy day? — 
Yes. 

3897. Mr. SraRiiE. — Is the money you lodged in 
bank the result solely of savings from your pay? — is 
the result of savings from my own pay for sixteei^ears. 

3898. Chairman. — And ibis very ojfeditable ? — T^ifriess 
— ^With your permission, I will now show the cost of 
maintaining the men, their wives, and a small family, 
each of three children, for the two months March and 
April, 1901. I have the receipts for several items for 
four months from January if required. 

3099. You can hand in the receipts. I see for the 
month of March the cost was £6 bs. 1 — Yes. 

3900. That includes 6s. 8<i. for a servant, 9.s. lOd. for 
coal, 12s. for house rent. How much was your pay in 
that time? — My net pay was £6 2s. Sd. — that is pay 
including allowances. 

3901. Then you were 4s. out of pocket? — ^Yes. 

3902. Where did you get the 4s. from? — I have to 
take that money from the money I have in the bank. 

3903. And would that be a fair average of what the 
married men would pay ? — ^It would be a fair average. 

3904. What else have you to say on the point?— 
Here are my pass-books since 1899, and if you go back 
to the very commencement you will find very little 
variation. (Pass-books hanlded in for inspection.) 

3905. I see three loaves in two days is the rule ?— 
Tliab is for the present month. 

5906. And does the £6 6s. 9d. represent the average 
monthly expenses? — Yes. 

3907. But surely the other men are not 4s. or so out 
of pocket in this way? — Yes, they are. 

3W8. Where does it come from ? — I always keep 
money in my hands. 

3909. Have all your comrades been so prudent as you 
have been? — They may not be as strong in pocket for 
this reason : 1 had finished sixteen years nine months’ 
service before I gob married. 

5910. Do you say that most of your comrades put a 
little pay by in the Savings Bank?— *No, sir ; hut I do 
say on behalf of my comrades in the West Riding of 
Cork that the majority of them are very poor, and I 
will give an illustration. 

3911. I suppose most of the single men are able to 
put some of their pay aside ? — Yes, sensible single men 
can save a little money, and it is absolutely essential 
that he should, because the day will come when he will 
rtquire it. 

5912. Has there been any increase in tlie price of 
provisions since you joined the Porcc?— Mo, sir, I will 
nob say there is, except in coal, and that has doubled 
in price since 1894 in Courtmaesherry. 

3913. Sometimes it is up and sometimes down? — The 
tendency is continually up. It was sold at 16s. a ton 
to me in 1894. In June, 1896, it was 28s.. and in 
1896 it was 32s. 

3014. I suppose you Idid not buy coal there during 
the coal famine? — We had to buy it. 

3915. That was in 1883. Do you remember it then? — 
It was very high then. 

3916. Mr. Holhes.— JO annot you get turf in Court- 
maesherry?— There is not much turf there. Even if there 
was much it would not be sold as cheap as the coal. 
From, my practical knowledge of the expense, the differ- 
ence between turf and coal is inconsiderable — in fact 
coal is far cheaper than turf. I am told so by an exten- 
sive farmer, who owned a lot of turbary in Clare, and 
who knows what turf is perfectly well. 

3917. Where did you live formerly?— Miltown- 
malbay. 

3918. ■Ohairhah.— I s there anything else you would 

like to tell us ? — There is. I cannot prevent myself 
from dwelling on the poverty of the constables X repre- 
sent. I will give an illustration. In January 

39:^. Mr. Holmes — You are now speaking of tiie 
married constables 1 — Yes. In January we were on 
detachment duty in Bantry. Qur respective county in- 
spectors were in charge. We were there three or four 
days m connection with the execution of Cadogan for 
the murder of Mr. Bird. It was expected that there 
would be a mock funeral, and we were drafted in to 
prevent it. We were there three or four days and 
owing to the haste with which we had to leave town, 


tiie omeer couiu not i 


and several men had no money. I mention 

the poor condition of the men “ to enow 

3920. C^iMAK.— The men did not hrina v 
money with liemMee. There mere .eren 
m loelgmgs, aifl to my peteon.l Wled.e tbe. S 
them had to p.v for the snbaielenee of th? 
and keep tliemselves. " 

_ 5921. Is It not usual to pay the subsistence allowanc 

Yes^' inspector pays it, I preLme?_ 

• shitting away?- Yes, the officer 

in charge of the detachment pava it. 

^24. Kist is an advantage you have over the Enelisl- 
police. They never get it in advance ; they are v»v 
often even a month without it. Is there an^inv 1 ' 
you wish to mention?— Perhaps you will penait Z 
to mention this matter. It may be considered that our 
duties are not so severe as those of the English police 
and I want to prove to your satisfaction that thev ar’ 
more difficult by showing the difficulty the Irish policJ 
man is sometimes placed in, and the consequences of 
any attempt to supply him with information cpBce’-oinit 
an^ crimes in the district. I wUl go back to the year 

3025. But I suppose we may take it that this state of 
affairs is very much improved now, that is since 18K? 
— So it is, but even at present there is no guarantee 
ihat the old state of affairs may not show itself at aav 
moment. 

^26. 'Bub I think we may take it that the state of 
affairs now is very different as compared with what it 
was in 1885? — It is, indeed. 

3927. And if you took the year of the famine in fc- 
land, it would not be fair to compare a good year with 
it? — 'No. 

3028. Well, it is something the same you propose 
now to do. The state of affairs is improved, and feel- 
ing towards the Constabulary is very different to what 
it was in 1885 ? — Yes, to a good extent. 

3929. In 1885 had you difficulties in your districts in 
Cork iti getting supplies? — ^No, not in getting supplies, 
bub there was a great difficulty in getting information. 
It was a matter of much difficulty in getting the people 
to supply the police with information. 

39M. I kno'W that, but it would noti be right to talk 
about 1885 when the year we are dealing with is 1901? 
— Yes, but the same would occur in the present year 
if the police wore, under the same circumstances, 
engaged in unravelling any crime. I was going to talk 
about two murders 

3031. Mr. SxAitKiE. — What connection have the mur- 
ders with this Inquiry ? — ^Hiat is so ; but I was going 
to tell what occurred to my own knowledge in connec- 
tion wiUi these two murders, in consequence of the 
parties being suspected of supplying information to the 
police. 

3652. CniATHMA\-. — 'When did these murders take 
place? — One was in 1^4 arid the other in 1835. 

3933. We need not discuss them now? — Well, ffie 
only reason shown for the murder was that the victim 
was seen speaking to a policeman. 

3934. I suppose the people of Courtmaesheny do not 
often assault the police ? — ^There is tlie rough element, 
of course. 

3034a. They take drink occasionally, and then may 
be q^uarrelsome? — The young men are a little often on 
the oeer and a little obstreperous. 

3935. But still not bad fellows at bottom?— No, 
nothing very serious occurs. I believe if there was 
there would be a difficulty in procuring evidence. There 
is one thing more I would wish to bring before the 
Committee. It only concerns two or tliree men in all 
Ireland. 

3936. Well, I dare say you have studied the maxims 
of law, and you know the law does not take account of 
small things. What you wont to say concerns only two or 
three men? — iWell, this concerns no more than two or 
three men in our Force. It is a very serious breach of 
discipline for men to get manned without pernuBsim 
and without having seven years’ service. 'Now, in the 
case of two men in the 'North of Ireland — ^ . 

3937. Mr. Holmes. — ^That ie a matter of dis^lias, 
and we have nothii^ to do with such matters. We Me 
here for a totally different purpose? — I am not going 
to bring the statute to bear upon it. 

3038. Ohaiemam-.— B ut it only concerns two or three 
men you say. That is a very small number. K a man 
consents to serve under certain regulations, he must 
abide by thorn. If he infringes them he has only him- 
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Ee!f to blame. Have you anything to say about pen- 
sions?— I have to say that the police require a con- 
siderable increase in their pensions. 

•939 \Vhy ?— Because the pay is inadequate. Tlie 
pension is very inadequate, and it is wretchedly small. 
^3S40. In a year’s time you will be able to retire at 
forcy-sii years of age on pension? 

Mr. Stabkie. — On £42 2s. 5d. 

CH.uniux. — Tou are not an old man? — ^No; 
but' of course, I will be beyond the meridian of life. 

3942. Bo you want to retire? — I shall retire. 

5943. I'll}' ? — I will find it a relief, I must say, 
spelling generally. 

5944. M'hy are you going to retire 7 — I will leave the 
FMce because I have a home of my own to retire to. 

3945. A farm? — Yes, a small farm, and a business- 
house besides. 

3946. That is a special reason? — Tes. 

394?! You cannot say it is a bad thing to have this 
£42 for life. Suppose you were an artisan, you would 
not have that?— I would have a trade, which would be 
more profitable. , - 

;^48. Y'es, if you could always get work, but you 
could not retire, as you can now, on £42 a year for 
life. You will retire, you say, because you have afarm ? 
—Yes. 

5949. Is there anytliing else you want to suggest!— 
Well. I may say other men retard at twenty-five years' 
service for other reasons. Some to leave the country 
to join their friends who have gone elsewhere. At the 
end of the twenty-five years they often find themselves 
friendless in Ireland, as their friends have all emigrated 
to the United States, Australia, or Canada. Some go 
to England. They join their friends there. Then some 
retire for the reasons in my case, because they have 
some little place of their own to go to. 

5960. Are there not many men who retire at twenty- 
five years service to go to some little place of their own ? 
Yes. Some retire at twenty-five years who happen 


to be married to schoolmistresses. Some retire because 
they do nob care to live apart from their wives andthoir 
friends. 

3951. The men’s wives may be earnii^ money? — ^Yes. 
The wives are either school teachers or work mistresses, 
and the men living away from them like to retire at 
twenty-five years’ service, but the most potent cause of 
all is the fact that the men are boimd down by an iron 
Code— 

3952. An iron Code?— Tes, an iron Code of regula- 
tions. As the regulations of the Constabulary exist 
they contain hundreds of sections, exclusive of foot- 
notes. 

3955. Police pensioners have not much difficulty in 
Cork in getting employment? — There are three police 
pensioners to my certain knowledge in Courtanacsherry. 
Two of them old men, pensioned under the old Act of 
1847, have no employment. 

5^4. They retired on full pay, and are now, as you 
say, old men? — Yes. 

3^5. They are not baldly off? — One of them was so 
badly off Uiat a good deal of his turf was taken away 
because he had nob the pnce for it. 

5956. That must be his own fault. I see that 48 per 
cent, of the pensioners in Cork are employed? — ^None 
are employed where I am. There are three, but none 
are employed. Two are on full pay. 

3957. Are there not four pensioners in Courtmac- 
sherry? — 'Ho, three 3 one died recently. 

59&. 'Well, 48 per cent, of the pensioners in your 
county are employed. Is there anyUiing else you want 
to tell us? — About these allowances for rents, I would 
like to soy something as to that. 

3959. But you have mentioned that already? — I 
merely wanted to refer to single men residing in bar- 
racks. 

3960. Well, thank you very much ; you have given 
U3 a great deiii of information. — ITtfnc&s. — I would just 
like before I go to hand in a communication from Dun- 
manway. (Document handed in). 


Ifaj/ 28, 1901. 
Constable 
John Comyoa 
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3961. Chaiesiai.'. — W liom do you represent? — Irepre- 
the constables of Galway town. 

3962. What service have you gob? — Fourteen years 
and seven months. 

3963. Axe you married or single? — ^Married, sir. 

W64. Have you any children ?— One, sir. 

3365. How long have you been married? — I am mar- 
ried five years. 

3966. How long have you been in Galway town? — I 
spent two periods there. The latter period is only since 
15th February last. 

3967. Where did you come from? — Another station in 
the county— Turioughmore. 

3968. And before thas where were you? — I was in 
Oughterard. I was clerk to the district inspector thei^ 
and presently I am clerk to the district inspector in 
Galway. Prior to that I was in Cork, West Biding. 

3969. Did you apply for a transfer? — 1 exchanged 
to the town of Galway from the West Biding of Cork. 

3970. You applied for a transfer? — Tes. 

3971. And the Inspector-General allowed it? — Tes. 

3972. You can arrange then £cr transfers? — Yes, 
frequently. 

3973. You heard what Conetable iComyn said. Well, 
to save your time, you need not repeat more than is 
necessary. Of course, we do not wish to cut you short? 
— I heard what he said, but I do not agree with him 
from my experience. 

_39f74. Then tell jis in what point you disagree with 
him? — I disagree with him in almost every point, so_ I 
will have to go over my own position. I want a rise 
of salary, both as regards myself arid the men I repre- 
sent, 

3975. How much? — As much as will bring myself on 
a footing with the best paid English force. 

3976. Which is tliat? — ^The City of London force. 

3977. That is what Constable Gomyn said. You do 
not disagree with him in that. You hove never been in 
London?— Unfortunately, no; I never could save that 
much money as would bring me over there. 

3^. What increase of pay do you think you aie 
entitled to? — To the pay of City of London police 
force, on the grounds tliat we have to do as much duty 
88 they or any police force in England has to do. 


(jonsuDW 

59179. How much rent do you pay?— None ; my wife johnDaSy. 
does not live with me. 

K80. For domestic reasons? — She is earning money 
on her own account. 

3981. She costs you nothing ? — I will explain it. 

3982. The child lives with her?— Tes. 

3983. The child costs you nothing? — Nothing. 

39©t. Is your wife a school teacher? — Yea, and Imay 

mention that at present I would not marry, except she 
was self-supporting, because I do nob believe 1 would be- 
able to support her. 

3985. Does she give you any help i — No. 

3986. You are both independent of each other? — Yes.- 

3987. Tell us your case? — ^>£7 case, sir, is that the 
cost of living and the standard of living has marvel- 
lously increased within my own recollection — that is. 
within about fifteen or sixteen years. I will give you 
a case in point. When I was a young fellow growing 
up, my father used to engage a servant boy for £7 or 
£8. He was feld on stirabout in the morning, potatoes 
and butter and milk for dinner, and potatoes and milk 
in the evening. Well, I was on leave last year at my 
father’s place, and I find that he has now to pay £16 
to £18 for a boy, and, in addition to that, the boy has 
to get breald and butter and tea and two eggs for break- 
fast, meat for dinner, and bread anH butter and tea in 
tlie evening. 

3988. Then the boy is better paid and fed. Does 
your father live in the county ?— Yes, in Galway, East 
Biding. 

3^. Does your father provide the boy with medical 
attendance ?— No, sir, I do not believe the boy wants 
it. I do not think servants ever are given medical 
attendance. 

3990. Is the boy married?— No. 

3991. Does he g^t a pension eventually ? — ^No ; pmate 
firms do not usually give pensions. 

3992. Then is your father going to keep him on 

whether he wants his services or not?— He keeps him 
for the year. . , ^ u- v 

3993. But Bupposmg he did not want him ; he would 
not keep him if he was sick?— Yes, he would keep him 
for the length of time he settled with him for. 
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39M. 3ut supposing he did not want him, he would 
dismiss him?— Not without giving notice. If he did 
the boy would have an action. 

3995. What about the cost of youv food? — Well, as 
regards the cost of proviBions— 

3996. How much is your mess-book. How much last 
month, for instance? — Well, I have not the statistics 
for last month, but I have for the month of January, 
the month for which the return was sent out. To a 
single constable the cost of his mess for that month is 
£3 12s. 8^d. 

3997. I see it is £1 14s. 9ifl. in the mess-book. How 
do you make up the £1 I8s. additional 1 — I may appear 
so there, but it is not all in the moss-book, 

3998. 3Ir. Holmes. — Is this your own account? — I 
was not in the mess in January in Galway town. I am 
residing in Galway at present. 

3999. Cii.UBM.Uf. — Have you got the mess-book for 
January ? — ^Tes. 

4000. Would you mind civing it?— Yes. I will give 
you a case, that of Constable I). Costigan. 

4001. You were not in the mess in January? — I was 
there two days. 

4002. You are not returned in the mess-book? — No, 
because I was only two days in mess, and I would not 
be put down on the sti'ength. 

4003. iBut here we have the cost as £1 4s. gjrf. 1 — 
Perhaps we are speaking about different barracks? — 
This is Egiinton-street. 

4004. Yes, well, how much did your mess amount to 
in January. Considering wliat the average was, why 
was Constable Costigan £3 I2.i. ? — I will read the items. 
Some of tliem got rashers for breakfast, but nothing 
appears in the mess-book in Galway town beyond the 
dinners and the tea. 

400'S. But I cannot understand why Costigan’s bill 
was £3 12u He could not take so much more than 
anybody else? — I will explain. The mess-book does not 
include some things. A man would be at otherexpenses. 

4006. But this is the mess account? — ^That is the 
amount paid for some things. If you wrill permit me, 
I will rend it. 

4007. Tliese are the ordinary things. Hia account is 
£1 18s. and the others £1 1&. How, then, does he 
make his total expenditure, including extras, £3 12s. 
Surely lie would not want so much more than the others 
in the month of April? — I cannot very well say. 

4008. Well, how much in March ?-— I should say it 
would go up to £2 I'Ss. 

4009. How much do you pay for your food ?— £2 15s. 

4010. How much was your pay?-^5 8.'. 4d. 

4911. You had, therefore, a balance of £2 ISC'!. 4r7. 
How did you spend it? — I liold it over, and I usually 
take a, holiday in the year, if I get leave. 

4012. I suppose" you put it in the bank? — 'No. 

4013. Ho you pub it in tlie bank? — I put it in my 
purse. 

4914. That is not very pnident? — ^I would usually 
have to get it back at the end of the year. 

4016. But after paying £2 ISs. for food that leaves 
£2 Ks. in hand. How do you spend that? — ^Perhaps 
I might get a snit of clothes in the year. 

4016. Blit you do not want clothes every year. You 
,-ire in uniform nearly all the year, so that you would 
not want a suit of clotlres oftener than every three 
years, say ? — I would not consider I would be 'able to 
turn out in a respectable manner in the same suit of 
clothes for three years. 

4017. Well, say, two years?— Well, if I wore a suit 
nf clothes for three years, everyone ooul'd point me out 
as an old policeman when going through the streets. 

4018. Mr. Stahkie.— T hat is no disgrace?— Well, hut 
they would identify me if I wanted to act as a detective. 

4019. OHAXaiirAX. — But they all know you there? — 
Yes. 

4020. So that it would not much matter? They 

would know that I would not be able to buy the clothes. 

4021. Well, say, £1 lOs. in the year for clothes ; that 
is 2s. 6d. a montk. How do you spend the rest. Is 

2s. 6d. a montli the amount you pay for clothes? Par 

more than that. 

4022. A suit coats £3 3s. ?— I often paid £3 15s. for 
one. 

4023. Well, go on with your expenditure. I want to 
see how you spend your money. We left you with £2 
l'3s. Ad. in hand. How do you spend that. Yon take 
ft month’s holiday ?— Yes, and when I go home I may 
make a present to my father of £2 or £3. 

4024. That is very generous. You say you are saving 
the money. Is there anything else you wish to men- 
tion?— There is another point I wish to mention. I 


have not included in tlie £2 15s. any neces«arv drink T 
might take. If I go out in tlie afternoon on a hot dav 
for a walk I might want a bottle of lemonade, and nrr,ii 
ably I might take a bottle of lemonade ^ 

«25. Well, anything else?— There is the case of Con- 
stable Costigan that I was dealing with. 

4026. Let us take yonr own case. Costigan is not in 
attendance, so we had better stick to your case You 
take a month’s holidays in the vear?— Yes, if I get 


it. 


4027. You always get it? — ^Usually, I do 

4028. I suppose you know that in London the pohee 
only get ten days? — No, I did not know that. 

40'29. Well, you ought to know that thev’onlr get 
ten days? — I would be satisfitsd to get the ten davs if 
I received the jiay they get, 

40'30. What else have you to say ?— This man that 1 
speak about, after paying off ever.vthing, he has simplr 
£l Is. Ijd. a month, and if I go down to Galwav to 
hire a servant boy 1 will not get him for £l Is, Id. a 
month. I will have to give him £2 a month, and feed 
him. But the constable lias only £1 la. Id. a month. 

4031. After he has paid everything? — That does not 
include clothing. 

4032. Is he a single man? — Yes. 

4033. Bub about this £3 12s. How do you explain 
the great difference between Costigan’s expenditure 
and that of the others ? — 'Because he says he muse feed 
himself properly. 

4034. Don't you do that?— Yes. 

4035. Why does he lire so much better than you?— 
Well, probably, I might like a thing that would not 
agree with him, and therefore he would spend more on 
getting things that would agree with him. 

4036. You could not as a sensible man support Con- 
stsble Costigan in .spending so much money ? — believe 
I would simport liim. 

4037. Mr. Starkie. — W hat is his pay? — It is £5714s. 

40’38. 'Ohaihmas. — H ow much is that a month?— It 

is £4 13s. lOd. 

4039. Is he not rather extravagant? — ^Well, I will take 
anothei' case — the case of a man who spends less. I 
will take the case of a man in Dominick-street Station. 
Constable J. J. Heavey. His total bill is £5 2s. 6d. : 
his net pay £4 13s. lOd., leaving £1 11s. 4d. to buy 
boots and clothes. 

4040. Mr. Holmes. — Y on should deduct his hoot 
allowance ? — That is included in the net pay. That 
£1 11s. 4d. multiplied by 12 will not bring him up 
to the par of a seiwnnt boy in that part of the country. 

4041. C^.AmMA^•. — How long has he been in the ser- 
vice? — About four years. 

4042. Wliy does he not leave the service? — I believe 
he did not know what he was doing when he joined. 

4043. He is not too late. Why does he not go to 
South Africa? — I presume he would not care to turn 
round and be a servant boy after joining the service. 

4044. Well, but there is no reason why he should 
stay in tlie service if he can do better elsewhere. 

4045. Mr. Holmes. — 'W hy does he not volunteer for 
the City of London police? — If wo had all volunteered 
for the London police we would not be in the Eoyal 
Irish Constabulary. 

4046. Mr. St.vesie. — ^Y ou might not all he taken in 
the London police? — I believe I would. 

Mr. Stabkie. — I am not speaking of you persqnally. 

4047. Ohairmak". — ^Y ou are not physically big 
enough? — I am aware tliere were smaller men taken in 
the Metropolitan police or the City police. 

4048. Bub you liked the E.I.C. better?— One maa 
failed for the H.I.O. and was taken in the Metropolitan 
police. 

4049. Tou are not sure of that? — No, I cannot prove 
it. I only heard it. Tliere is another remark that I 
woulld wish to make. Tliat is about the single men 
having 4s. 4d. taken from their pay for barrack accom- 
modation. 

4050. We are aware of that? — I was in a hut consist- 
ing of two rooms not nearly as large as tliis room. 

4051. Hid they take 4s. 4<i. then from your 

Yes, and they had the ground for 5s. a month. Mey 
made £1 Is. 8fi. on the policemen who occupied it. 

4052. Mr. Stakkie. — Y ou only refer to the ground 
rent, but there was the cost of the hut and of the 
putting of it up? — Yes. 

4055. Chairman. — 'H o you agree with the previous 
witness about the barrack stoppage? — Yes. So far as 
I am personally concerned, it does not trouble me, 
because there is nothing stopped from me. 

4054. Why?— I am a married man, and they could 
not possibly deduct it from me. 
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4055. If you Urea in barracks they would stop it^— 

I juust be accommodated in barracks. 

40S6 Then you are a married man living as a single 
Ttan ill barracks, and there is no deduction from your 
oar for accommodation in barrack? — Tes, but it must 
^’assumed that I might have a house for my wife else- 

Tou should call the attention of the district 
inspector to that. . , -r 

4058. 3Ir. Stahkie. — Y ou are treated as if you were 
living out of barracks?— Tea. 

4059- Tou are a fortunate individual? — I am speak- 
ing for mrself. 

4363- CHAiKJi.iX. — And what about the others i — 1 
speak for them in connection witli these stoppages. It 
well known the circumstances under which 1 am 
placed. I hare another case to mention, that of a mar- 
ried man who is out of pocket 7id. I have got figures 
here as to the cost of living from a merchant, who states— 
4C61. That is as to prices. TVe have already had evi- 
dence on that?— Tes. The expenditure begins with 

hams. Tliese prices are prepared in the ordinary way. 

4062. Do you all deal with this merchant ?— I do not, 
know. Some deal with others. 

4063. I do not think wc need go into that? — ^Well, 
as regards clothes. When I wont any elotliiny I usually 
send to England, because I can procure them cheaper 
there than in Galway ; therefore I hold that it is no 
cheaper to live in Galway than in England. _ 

4064- Have you passed any of the examinations for 
promotion? — Tes. • f « 

4365. Have you been up for the “ P examination i — 

So I had not time to prepare for it. 1 am too busy, 
as i have to do the duties of a sergeant- 

4066. Then you would stand well for promotion? — 

I am recommended by five different officers. 

4067. Do you think you will be promoted next year? 

—I do nob expect so. Of course, at present, the general 
run is eighteen to twenty years’ service. 

4068. Tou may get it next year. Tou are aware tlisl 
one man in every two of over fifteen years’ service gets 
promotion?— I am not aware of anything of the kind. 

I know a man on the promotion list after twenty years 
service and he cannot get promotion, because the vacan- 
cies do not exist. Well, now, as regards the cost of 
provisions. In 1883 

4069- Do nob go so far as the year 18S5?— I will not, 
but I remember the standard of living then. 

4070. Tou were a boy of sixteen then?— Tes. 

4071. And you did not keep a house then?— No, but 
mv father did, and I assisted him, and I have a vivid 
recollection of the standard of living tlien as compared 
with the standard now. 

4072. Tour father lives better now? — Tes. 

4073. And the state of D'eland is better? — At least 
his boy has to live better, or he would not stop with him. 

4074. But has not the condition of Ireland very much 
improved since 1883?— The standard of living is raised. 

4075. Are the people more industrious? — Tes. Here 
is a letter from a gentlemen giving some important 
figures, fetter from Mr. Whately, Cfhief 'Clerk of the 
City of London police, handed in.) It gives a number 
of figures. If we only got the London scale of pay> it 
would be of immense service to the Force. 

4076. We had this gentleman here before us. We 
brought him here on purpose. Wliat have you to say 
with reference to your duties ? — As regards the duties 
we have to perform, they arc very varied and intricate, 
apart altogether from the amount of physical force we 
have to use. 

4077. Six hours a day ?— So fax as I am concerued, i 
had about nine hours a day. 

4078. In or out of doors?— Indoors. I would feel 
it far less if 1 was out of doors, 

4079. Tou do not do any patrollii^ duty?— No; 1 
would prefer far doing patrol duty to what I am at. 

4080. Well, you have only te tell the district inspec- 
tor that? — I wish I could. 

4081. Mr. Stabeie. — D o you mean to say you are 
nine hours a day in Uie office? — Tes. 

4082. CKAinMAN. — Is there anything else you have to 
tei'. us?— There is a lot as regards the duties I have to 
perform. 

4C83. Tour duties are clerical ?— They ore only cleri- 
cal within the last few months. 

4084. We have lots of evidence about the average 
hours of duty? — It may not have come out the way the 
duties liave varied since the last Commission. 

4085. What are the difficulties since?- Well, since 
the 1883 Commission we have got several Acts of Parlia- 
ment — new Acts — to enforce, sucli as the Merchandise 
Marks Act, and several others. 


4086. Tou have not much to do with the ilerchandise 
Marks Act in Galway?— We have to see that it is not 

is the Merchandise Marks Act?— Well, 
any man who has a false trade mark is guilty of an 
offence under the Act. ■ ^ -i ■> 

4088. Do they put on false trade marks m Galway l 
—They would, if they were not watched. 

4089. Do you know the llSth section? — I do notknow 
that particular section, but I know we have to see 
where traders apply false trade descriptions. 

4090. Tou have not much to do with that, have you ? 
—Tes, in connection with the sale of margarine and 
butter, and the duties under the Board of Agriculture. 

We have seveiai duties to perform under the Board of 
Agriculture. . 

4091. Well, tell us something fresh? — ^I will give a 
fresh case. Last year we got a confidential communica- 
tion, but I do not know that I should refer to it. 

Mr, STAKKrE. — I should not if I were you. 
rfif-itm.- Very well, I will not refer to it. 

4092. Ohaiem-iK.— Is there anything else. I think 
you have taken us over most of the ground ? — As legards 
our pay and allowances. I find the 1883 allowance is like 
this : A constable up to nine years’ service has received 
no increase of salary since the Commission of 1872. 

4095. 1 am afraid you ate under tlie impression that 
Commissions exist to give an increase of pay. Tou do 
not think we are here to give an increase of pay. Tou 
are to make out a case, but the 'Commission is not 
appointed to give an increase of pay, but to inquire 
into the facts? — Tes. I merely wish to show that we 
received nothing since the increase in 1883, and we 
think we ate entitled to progress with the ordinary 
police forces elsewhere. 

4094. You cannot compare country towns and agricul- 
tural districts in Ireland with large towns in England? 

—I cannot very well say. I have no expeneuce of 
English towns. ^ , .. 

4095. You would hardly compare Galway with the 
City of London?— I do nob know what you mean. 

40'96 Well, there are three or four millions of people 
in London. How many are there in Galway ?— There 
are 13,500 in Galway. 

4097. Tou see there is a great difference between the 
two. The most valuable property in tlie world is stored 
in London, and you should not compare it with Galway. 

I won’t pursue this matter furtiier, bub tell us any- 
thing else that you wish to bring to our notice? — I ha,ve- 
nothing further to say, except that the pay is quite 
inadequate. I have seen several men reported for debt, 
and l\ave seen men dismissed for debt within the last 
tlixee days. I have seen a communication from a dis- 
trict inspector with regard to a certain mans debts. 
The district inspector said that this man could not 
possibly pay hia debta. 

4098. Was he married 1—1 cannot say ; he does not 
belong to the county from which I come. 

4099. Tou are nob in debt? — ^No. 

4100. Have you got a bank book?— ho, I have no 

bank book, I am sorry to say, and 1 never had. Any 
money I have I keep in hand. r 

4101. I think we have had enough of mdividual 
es56s ?— Well, taking them aU together, the pay is in- 

So2 Have you anything to say about the pensions? 
—I have to say that the pension is inadequate to keep 
them in a respectable position. . 

4103. Are nob most of the pensioners employed in. 
TOUT district? — I do not know. . , , . -c, , i 
' 4104. I see the numbers are forty-eight in iKist Gal- 
way, anld seventy-eight in West Galway? — That. is the 
countv. I onlv know about Galway town. 

4105 I see by a Return furnished by. the Inspector- 
General that out of ninety-six pensioners m 
town, only nineteen are unemployed. 

4106. Mr. Holmes. — T hat is sevent; 

out of ninety-six. ^. ■ xi 

4107 Ohairmax. — A considerable proportion is there- 
fore employed. Why do not the unemploy ed men leave 
the town and go to the country ?— Tliey couid do notlimg 
except they hired by the day. , . 

4108. Why?— 'Because the country is occupied by 
little farmers. , i ^ 

4109 Well, at least the pensioners Ido not remiire to 
be hived by the day ; they have got their pensions?— Tes. 
but tliey do not get employment, and tliey cannot pos- 
sibly subsist on £42 a year. ^ , 

4110. Mr. Holmes.— They need not retire after tne 
twenty-five years’ service?— Tes, I am aware of that. 
There is a constable in Galway thirty-two years m the 
service. He would not leave it, and I asked him why. 


. Galway 
s seventy-seven employed 
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Kay 23, 190 . jjg pejigjon would not: be sufficieni to sup- 

Constable port him. 

Jotn Duffy. 4111. What do you mean by saying that the police 
got nothing in 18&. Would you be surprised to hear 
that the additional annual charge resulting from our 
recommendations was about £100,000 a year? — I would 
not be surprised at it. We are serving a rich Govern- 
ment that usually treats its servants in a fair and 
liberal manner, and we claim to be treated as an ordi- 
nary police force, 

4112. Mr. Stabiie. — Tou complain that you have to 
learn a number of new Acts of Parliament. W’hat do 
you suggesfcl — do not complain of having to learn 
them. What 1 object to is having to do the duty they 
impose without getting anything for it. I am fully 
willing to do more work, provided I am adequately 
remunerated. I do not find fault with what work 1 
have to do. 


4115. Were you not complaining of the mere fact rf 
having to learn these Acts of Parliament?— \o • l 
only quoting it as a reason why my pay should be it' 
creased. ‘ 

4114. Do you agree with Constable Comm in 
statement that the men are living under an'imn 

of Eegulations ?— No ; I have nothing to complain of ^ 

4115. Is there any regulation tliat interferes with th» 

comfort of a steady man ? — There is. “ 

4116. What is it?— I do not think I should notice it 

here, for our present Inspector-General I think will 
remove it. I have the greatest confidence in him We 
all have the greatest confidence in him, and I certainlv 
cannot agree with the constable that preceded me in 
saying that I am bound by an iron Code of Regulations 
further than that every man requires to hare a thoroudi 
knowledge of his duties. ^ 


Constable 

Ueeban. 


•Constable Joseph Meehan, examined. 


4117. Ohaibman. — W here do you come from? — From 
Edgeworthstown, County Longford. 

4116. How long have you been in the service?— 
Eighteen years, seven months. 

4119. Have you been promoted? — No, sir. 

4120. Have you passed the “P” examination? — No, sir- 

4121. Have you gone up for promotion? — Yes, air; 

1 have been examined in the ordinary manner. 

4122. And what is your age? — Thirty-six years two 
months. 

4125. Are you married or single? — ^Married. 

4124. Have you any children? — I have four alive. 

4125. Do you live in the barracks? — 'No, in lodgings. 

4126. What is your pay? — £67 12s. 

4127. What rent do you pay? — 13s. ptr month for 
two rooms. 

4123. You get an allowance towards that of 4s. 4ci. 
a month? — Yes. 

4129. And you do not pay the Is. a week deduction 1 
—No. 

Mr. Holmes. — ^T hat allows 2s. a week for lodgings, 
compared with the man accommodated in barrack. 

41‘30. Ohairmas. — Your lodgings are 13s. a month. 

4131. Yes, but you must take into consideration that 
I have only two rooms ; that is very difierent from a 
house, 

4152. How many people are there in Edgeworths- 
town? — 587. 

4133. How many police?— Two sergeants and five 
-coimtables. 

4134. That is a very large force. Seven men ; one 
policeman for every eighty-three persona. That is enor- 
mously in excess of the average. In London it is one 
for every 490? — iSometimes we think it enough. 

4135. Mr. Staekie. — A re you giving the population of 
the town of of the sub-district? — ^No, that of the village. 

4136. Do you know the population of the sub-dis- 
trict? — Yes; it is about 2,000. 

Ohatem-as. — I see that the average is not so large as 
I thought. 

4137. Chairman. — Tou had the collection of the Cen- 
sus papers last time? — Yes, of the town and district. 

4138. What allowance did you get for that? — I got 
for twenty periods of eight hours' absence Is. each. 
At least, I have been recommended for that sum. 

4139. 160 hours is, I think, a very liberal time for 
the work. Did you go on your bicycle? — 'No, sir; I 
Jiave not got a bicycle. 

4140. Whom do you represent here? — The constables 
of the Counties Longford and Westmeath ; also the 
King’s County. 

4141. What representations do you wish to make to 
us? — I have been selected by my comrades to ask the 
Commission to recommend an increase of pay, as the 
present pay is very inadequate. 

4142. Why is it very inadequate? — On account of the 
raised standard of living. 

4145. Is there any increase in the expenses of living? 
— There is an increase in some things, notably fuel. 

4144. That is last year ; but in other things is there 
any increase? — I cannot say that there is in the 
groceries or things of that description. 

4145. Then you base your claim on the aldvnnce in 
the standard of living 1 — Yes. 

4146. How long have you been in Edgeworthstown? 
— ^Five years five months. 

4147. What part of Ireland did you come from? — 


From the County Deny. I am a native of County 
Deri-y. 

4143. Did you apply for a transfer?— I was trans- 
ferred on marriage. 

4149. Is there any other suggestion you would like 
to make? — ^We claim to be paid on the same footing as 
our brother policemen in England. 

4190. What brother policemen in England?— The 
city police in Imndon. 

41^. Tou would not compare your duties to those 
of the 'London police ? — 1 would. I consider our duty 
is ns hard here as in England. 

4162. Were you ever in London? — •! was in Liverpool, 
and I do not suppose that there is any great difference 
between their duties. In certain times the hours may 
be different. 

4153. They have long hours? — They have long hours, 
but they are paid for it. 

4154. How many hours have you? — ’My average is ?i 
hours outdoor. I have a lot of special patrolling to do 
on account of the United Irish League, and in connec- 
tion with threatening notices that have been put up on 
account of some grass farms that have been token in 
the neighbourhood. We have had to do special patrols 
in connection with that for a considerable time past, 
and we have an emergency caretaker in the sub-district 
for the last four years and nine months. He is living 
in a hut on an evicted farm, and we are constantly 
patrolling to protect him. 

4155. Have you anything to say as to your expenses 
in Edgeworthstown. I suppose living is cheap there?— 
I consider it is the dearest place I ever lived in. 

4156. How BO? — ^Afc least the expenses have gone up 
very much. Turf, for instance, 1 could buy years ago 
— asses’ crates — for lOd., and I now pay 2s. With 
the coal at 36.'«. 8ii. per ton I could not do without turf. 

4167. What is your weekly expenditure? — I have an 
account of my expenses for the month of January. 

4156. What is the total? — £6 8s. 

4159. And your pay ? — £5 18s. 

4160. How ■do you find the odd money?— I am in 
debt, I am sorry to say. 

4161. Had you saved anything before you married?— 
No, I had not. 

4162. You heard Constable Oomyn state that he is 
twenty-four years in the Force, and that a sensible 
single man can save money? — ^Well, my experience is 
that if you give some men Is. a week they would save 
3d. out of it, while another man would take 10s. to live 

4163. !Bui 'Constable Comyn does not looked starved? 
—He has been living in different circumstances from 
that of the ordinary policeman. He has married a 
schoolmistress with a farm. I do not find that many 
of them have married school teachers. 

4164. Wliat about pensions? — ^Yes, I think pen* 
sions should be increased. The pensions are insufficient. 

4165. Why should the pensions be increased ?--For 
the purpose of enabling men to live when they leave 
the service with some degree of comfort, and to provide 
an incentive to them to remain in the service. 

41166. Surely tliere is an inducement now when you 
can retire on two-thirds of your pay ? — £46 at twenty- 
nine years’ service. 

4167. Is not that an inducement? — ^Yes ; ?«ut a man 
after twenty-five years’ service has a much better oppot- 
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4193. ■CHAiEim--— £46 ; that is less than you ge^ 
He gets less pay than you, although he was very much 
underpaid before. Now, with eighteen years semce 
you get 26s. a week. ’Do you not get medical attend- 
ance free for yourself and your family, and a pension 
on retiring?— I wish I was allowed to buy the medicine 
for my own family and get my own medical attend^ce. 

4194. Can you not go to any doctor you like i — Then 
I should have to pay him. 

4195. Mr. Holmes.— Hare not the men some voieein 


•unitv of getting employment than if he remained on 

until' twenty-nine. . vj * n 

4168. Axe there any pensioners in your sub-diatnct< 

--There are three. 

4169. '^'hat are they doing?— One of them got mar- 
ried shortly before he left the service, and got enough 
monev with the wife to buy a farm of land. I suppose 
he is’ all right. Another of the men did not get mar- 
ried until he left the service. He was drawing la. bd. 

‘ & U.'e foil-T., ; h. th7 'Srttek 

e .he «.n the. could ...o „d th.t did e.v.. 

have to pay for him. 

4196. Have you ever paid bd. towards the expense ot 
medical attendance to the Force ? — I suppose it is P^'“_ 


Constable 

Joseph 

Ideeban. 


4171. He was one of the men that saved monev?— 
Yes. Another pensioner has some sort of a situation, 
but' I cannot say whether it is worth much money. 

4172. The man who got the la. 6d. at Larne was 
pretty successful. Did he tell you how much he had 
put bv?— No ; he was one of the lucky men. 

4173. Would Tou say £20 or £200 7— If he had saved 
the extra pay that he got for the length of time lie was 
there he should have. 

4174. Tou sav that if a man left after twenty-five 
years’ ser\’ice he would have a better chance of gettii^ 
employment? — Tes, a man would be better able to fill 
a situation. He would be fresher. Of course, a young 
man is in a better position to compete with other men. 

4175. Tou will b« able to retire at the age of forty- 
three. How did you manage to get in so young?— I 
got in at seventeen years eight months. 

* 4176. How did you manage that? — I am a policeman’s 


4177. Aie you aware that if you been in the City 
of London police you would not have been taken until 
twenty-one years of age?— I do not know the rules 
exactly. I wish I had not been taken until I was 
twenty-one. I would be a great deal better off. I was 
only a boy when 1 joined, and I thought it was the 
grandest life in the world to get into the police, 

41^. Tour father knew oil about the force? — ^Jly 
father did nothing for me, 

4179. He lived in barracks? — No. 

4180. Well, he lived close by? — Tes. 

4181. Was not your conversation at home always 
.ibout the police ?-^No; he talked little about them, 
fnd would not allow us to talk about them. 

4182. You went into the police with your father's 
approval ? — Yes ; there was nothing else open to me 
which could enable me to maintain myself. 

4183. Mr. Holmes.— Tlie police forces in England and 
Scotland were open to you ? — Tes ; but at that time the 
height of my ambition was to get into the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

4164. CitlinMAN.— 'When did you find out that you 
had made a mistake? — Well, when I gob married. 

4185. That was ten years afterwards? — And some 
time before it. 

4106. Tou had only eight yeai's’ service when you got 
married?— Eight years, yes. 

4137. Tou have been ten years in the service before 
you found out you had made a mistake? — It was then 
the shoe commenced to pinch properly. I knew long 
before that that 1 had made a mistake. 

4188. We all know that the cost of living is more for 
a married man than it is for a single man. Is there 
anything else you woujd like to say? — I would wish to 
direct attention to the increased rates of pay in other 
lines of life. 

4189. We have had that before us ?— Tlie figures m 
this return deal with other occupations. I find that the 
Postmaster in Mullingar, for instance, had £130 in 
1882 ; he has £245 now, 

Mr, Holmes. — H is duties have probably increased. 

4190. Ohaiemak. — ^B ut is not Mullingar a very im- 
portant centre? — I know that, but this is a very im- 
portant increase of £105. 

4191. Tes, but is not the head postmastership of 
Mullingar one of the superior positions in the service? 
— Well, the male clerks have increased from 32s._ a 
week in 1882 to 40s. now. The stationmaster at Mullin- 
gar in 1882 got £30 ; now he gets £120 a year. The 
female clerk in 1882 got £46 ; now she gets £70, and 
so on. There is another class of men I would wish to 
draw attention to, that is the national school teachers 
and the increase in their pay since 1882. 

'<.^92. Mr. Holmes. — Perhaps they were badly 
paid before? — Tliey were but they are _ very 
well paid now. There are no better paid men in the 
world for the work they do. The salary of a second- 
class teacher tor the quarter ended 31st March, was 
£11 10a. — that is £46 per annum. The results fees for 
'■•he year were £13 -2a. The results depend a great deal 
on the teacher's own exertions. 


4197. Do you help your case by telling us what 

not the fact?— I know we are never consulted on the 
matter, and I know I do not pay him. _ . o j 

4198. Chaibuan.— There is no article in the Code 
which prevents your employing any doctor you like. 
Are there two doctors in your district? — ^But that would 
look queer that I should employ a doctor, when there 
was a Government paid doctor there at the same time. 

4199. Did you nob say just now that you wished you 
could get your own medical attendance?—! could pay 
another doctor if I liked. 

4200. With reference to second-class teachers, can 
they retire at forty-three years of age, and do they get 
clothes and allowances?— iNo. 

4201. Up to what age should he have to serve for a 
pension?— He could serve bo seventy on his full pay, 
Lt there is not much fear of his work breaking him down. 

4202. Is not his work indoors ; is not yours out of 
doors. Tes. He has 4^ or five hours work per day. 
If I had those hours I would work until I was ninety 
rears of age, if I had the luck to live so long. 

’ 430-3. Do you know that teachers have to go to train- 
ing college at considerable expense ; they are men ct 

hieh education?— I do nob know. 

Mr Holmes.— I t is not everyone who can become a 
teacher. Teachers have to i>a.ss a very stiff exammaUon. 

4294. CsAinMAN.— "Why did you nob become a 
teacher ?— When I was leaving school very little pre- 
paration would have enabled me to pass the 
tion. Half the third-class teachers I know would not 
' — " examination. 


The Committee adjourned to next dcy. 


^*4205! Have you passed it? — I have not gob the op^r- 
tunitv. I was reoommende'd to the district inspertor 
for nomination four years ago, bub was not nominat^. 

43C6. Mr, Stakkie.— W hy were you "ob 
—My district inspector recommended me, but 1 cannot 
^flv whv I was not nominated. . , 

W7.^-CnAmMAN.— Is there anything else you wish 
to sav 1— There are a lot of other matters o“^bioh I 
can aaree with the remarks of Constable Duffy. M> 
comrades think that if we left them before ^e l^^ec- 
tur-General we have every confidence that he will 
Stesrour grievances. There is one thing I. 
draw your attention to, and that is the way in which 

Sr r r » 

sl^ta^ authorities tiiougbt s^and they removed three 
the children to hospital. The three of them were 

SSSniiipjp 

Kd hi Lbmit hi» me to the prope, «»thor.- 
*' 4&®The?'do TOO Intow othethei he will lia.e to pay oi 

acted illee.lly, the Local Goweinme.t Bo.,d will d.al 

"'TPitwesT— There is nothing illegal about it, hut it 
onlv shows the way civilians and policemen are treated 
Thev ^e proceeding against two sergeant^one in the 

SuL and theother intheArtillerystationedin Long^ 

^ m2 CHAmMAii.-^And what does that indicate ?--lt 
shows tlS^Sey try to get the last shuling out of a 
policeman. 
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FIFTH DAY— FRIDAY, MAY 24th, 1901. 


Present • The Chairman ; Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Starkie. 


Sergeant 

Joseph 

M'Daniel 


Sergeant Joseph M‘Daniel examined. 


4213. CiiAiniiAN. — ’How long have you been in the 
service? — ’2^ year’s, sir. 

4214. And your age now? — Forty -four and nine 
months, sir. 

4215. And whom do you represent here? — The ser- 
geants of Munster. 

4216. How long have you been a sergeant? — I have 
been sergeant fourteen years and throe months. 

4217. Were you promoted at eight years' service ? — I 
was promoted acting sergeant at a little over seven 
years’ service. 

4218. And full sergeant at eight? — Tes, sir. I was 
in London on special duty when I was promoted. 

4219. What is your present pay ? — 31s. per week. 

4220. Are you married or single? — ^Married, sir. 

4221. Have you any children? — I have eight. 

4222. When did you marry? — I married in ISSS. 

4^. What age is the eldest child? — He is fourteen 

years of age. 

4224. Mr. Holmes. — 'After what period of service did 
you marry? — I had a little over seven years and some 
months — five or six months. 

42ffi. OKAiBJiAir. — ’Do you live in barracks ? — ^Yes, sir. 

4226. Aiq you in charge of o station? — Tes, sir. 

4227. And are all your children in barracks as well? 
— Well, my father is ill and I have sent home my wife 
and children at present, with the exception of two. 

4228. As a rule, do tliey live in the station with you? 
—Tes. 

4229. How many rooms have you got in the station? 
— There is a very small kitchen, and small bedroom — 
14 by 113— and a pantry, about 3 by 4A— 

4230. Tliat is four rooms sltogether? — ^Tes, sir. 

4251. And you pay for that Is. a week? — Tes. 

4232. What representation do you wish to make? — 

I was' sent here to ask the Commission for an increase 
of pay and pension. 

4255. Tell us why? — The first reason is, our pay is 
insufficient to meet the requirements of the present day, 
especially for a man with a family. The junior ser- 
geants begin at 29s. and the senior at 31s. Most of t-ho 
sergeants are in charge of stations — at least a consider- 
able number. There are 1,500 stations in Ireland, and 
there is a sergeant in each. 

4234. Arc not some stations in charge of head con- 
stables? — 'District headquai'ter stations are. 

4255. Are there about 1,300 stations, in round num- 
bers, in charge of sergeants? — Tes, sir. 

4^56. Do these sergeants get accommodation in bar- 
racks? — Tes, sir. 

4237. Tell us what you wish to represent to the Com- 
mittee? — ^Firsfc of all as to our grievances — what we 
regard as grievances : we are the worst paid force in 
the United Kingdom, and we tliink ourselves, of course, 
and it has been represented to us, we ai’C not inferior 
to any police force in point of-intelligence or physique, 
or in the discharge of our duty in any way, and on this 
ground, and also on the ground of the increase in the 
expense of living in all classes and grades of society, 
we believe that the Government may be graciously 
pleased, on the recommendation of the Commission, 
to grant us such terms as to ^t us on a footing with 
the lirst-class police forces in England, 

4238. Wliich do you say is the first-class police 
forces? — ^In point of pay, the -CSty of London are. 

4239. The fact of you having been in London is a 
great advantage. You are the first witness we have 
seen, as fat as I remember, who has been in the City 
of London. 

4243. Were you in the Metropolis when I was there? 
—Tea, sir. 


4241. And you paid visits to the rity? — Tes, I have; 
every day through it. 

4&2. And you know the City of London police are a 
private force entirely? — Yes. 

4243. That they have nothing to do with the Govern- 
ment? — 'I am quite aware of that. 

4244. And that they are entirely paid by the rate- 
payers of the City of London ? — I am aware of that. 

4245. And therefore the City of London police is not 
a Government force in any shape or form?— No, sir. 

4245. Do you compare yourselves with the City of 
London police? — Tes. 

4247. D’o you compare your respective duties?— Yes. 

4058. Tour pay is 31s. a week — that is 30s. rentfree? 
— Well, with the exception that there is a deduction 
for the Jubilee Fund. 

4249. Is not that voluntary ? — Then there is the Con- 
stabulary Force Fund Ij per cent. 

4^. But that applies only to men who joindd before 
1683 ; are there not comparatively few of them in the 
Force now? — ^Well, of course, they are dying out, sir. 

4251. Are you making any representations as to the 
Constabulary Force Fund? — ^Weil, no, sir. The only 
thing I will mention is that tlie men find fault with the 
benefit branch. 

4252. What the other witnesses have said is, that, as 
it affects comparatively few men, they are not pressing 
it at all ? — No, sir. I am speaking for myself as to the 
desirability of increasing it. 

4253. Are there not considerable benefits attaching 
to the Constabulary Force Fund? — ^Yes. 

4254. You get free medical attendance for yourself, 
wife, and family ? — ^Yes, sir, but very often we have to 
get other medical attendants. 

4265. Why is that? — Because the medical attendant 
paid by the Government is rather apathetic in his duty 
to my family — in fact, to any man. 

4256. Do you mean your present medical attendant? 
— I am n^t speaking of the present man. We have no 
fault to tod with him. I am speaking generally. 

4257. If that is the case, could not the individual con- 
cerned have complained to the district inspector, who 
would have referred tlie matter to the county inspector, 
and it would then have gone to headquarters ? — ^No, sa. 
I am speaking generally. Tliey are very attentive in 
their way so far as attending on the people, but from 
a medical point of view they will do very little — m fact, 
they will do nothing except give a. certificate. 

4^. Axe you not entmed, if you are not satisnea 
with the doctor, to make a complaint or else employ 
another doctor. Have you employed others? — I have, 
sir. ,, ... 

4259. Did you represent that to the district inspec- 
tor? — I did not, personally, but I have known others 
whose wives and families were ill, even in the town M 
Tipperary, and they were co-mpelled to requisition 
another doctor, who had to he paid for. 

4200. However, medical attendance and meaiome » 


provided ? — ^Tes, sir. 

4261. Is there any deduction from your pay for super- 
annuation? — No, sir, except the I'i per cent. 

4262. Is not tlmt for the benefit of widows and 
. children of members of the Force? — It is. 

4263. In li years you will .“SyeT 

30-50ths of your pay without medical certificates ( xcb, 


4264. Then if you should die, apart 
abulary Force Fund, your wife would be entttled w 
insion and your children to allowances untiltbeya 
certain age? — Tes, sir. 
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4265- And you do not make any contribution to 
ensure that pension ?— No. 

4266. Hare you often conversed wjta members of the 
Citv of London police ? — Tes, sir. 

4267. Do you know that 2^ per cent, is deducted from 
iheir pay for superannuation? — I am aware .of that. 

4263. Tou know that medical attendance arid medi- 
cines are not supplied for their wives and children ?— I 
am aware. 

42is. You are aware that there is no pension tor the 
widows and children? — I am, air. 

4269i- And having been in London, you 
know the difficulty in obtaining lodgings ihere 

except at very great cost?— Well, yes, sir. 

4270. Where were you living in London? — ^1 was 
lodging convenient to Westminster. I was in Chandos- 
«tteet. off the Strand. 

42.7L In the D Division ?— Tes. sir. So that I went 
thiouch it all. I am speaking of w'hat 1 know is the 
cost of living in London. 

4272. But you had not got a wife arid seven children 
tjjgjp?—! know from the experience of men who had. 

4273. What do you suppose your rent would cost if 
vmi were in the City of London with your wife and 
eight children ?--Of course, to live in the city proper it 
would be considerable, but a great many of tile police 
have rooms they occupy free as caretakers. 

4274. 3Ien with eight children? — ^Perhaps th^ may 
not have eight. London is not so healthy as Limerick 
Junction, but I know that they have famOies more or 
less : generallv they do not have so many. 

4275. Do you know that the Chief Clerk of the City 
nf London Police, who was here yesterday, said it would 
be quite impossible to find any accommodation for a 
family of six chiMren in the CSty of London ; that 
nobody would look at them? — I am not aware of that. 

4276- That makes a very material difference indeed, 
ire you aware, supposing you were a City of London 
policeman, you would have to live outside the city alto- 
gether, and, even if you had sufficient capital to take 
a house and let part of it, Mr. Whately said that the 
minimum rent and cost of locomotion would come to 
about 12«. a week. That is 10s. rent and 2s. for loco- 
motion. The men have to be on parade at a certain 
hour. How they get there has nothing to do with the 
police authority, and if they live four or five miles awa^ 
they have to pay the expenses of tramway or "’bus ’ 
coming in and returning. You are aware of that being 
the ease as regards the City of London? — Yes, sir. 

4277. You agree with what the Chief Clerk stated, 
do you, as to that ?— Yes, sir ; but when I was in Lon- 
don 1 knew a great many men who, although they were 
paying very high rents, were making more than the 
rent by letting rooms and taking in lodgers, and even 
I know that with the locomotion to the station to parade 
for duty, they had everything clear. From the fact of 
taking in lodgers and letting parts of the house, 
although the houses were dear in the first instance, 
thev were at no loss. 

4278. But did not that involve considerable financial 
risk? — ^Yes, it di!d. 

4279. And you would find it difficult to obtain ahouse 
without depositing security for the rent. You would 
not be able to take a £90 house without giving secu- 
iity 7 — tis a rule, a policeman is supposed to have some 
stability, and would get it sooner than a civilian under 
similar circumstances. 

4280. No man in the C5ty of London police can take 

lodgers without the approval of the Commissioner, who 
would nob give permission if he had reason to believe 
the man might run into debt. All constables cannot 
take £50 houses on £80 pay. But you are quite aware 
of the difference between the population of London and 
that of the Limerick Junction — your sub-district— and 
the great difficulty in obtaining lodgings in London for 
a family such aa you have ? — 1 would have no ch^ce 
where I am now, if I was not accommodated in bar- 
racks, of getting lodgings. , , , , , 

4281. Do. you mean that a landlord would not look 
at a family of eight? — I mean there are no houses avail- 
able. There are not houses enough to supply the 
demand. 

Mr. Holmes. — It is a railway station on the side of 
the road. 

4262. Chairjiak. — H ow many men have you got 
unlder you 1 — Four men— another sergeant and four con- 
stables. 

4283. What are the hours of duty. Your own hours 
of duty first? — Well, they vary ; as a matter of fact, we 
ate always on duty.- 


4284. Well, of course, all ponce always are on duty? 
— In Ireland, sir ; it is not so in England. They have 
eight hours’ duty. 

4285. When called on they have to go on duty? — 
But as far as the Constabulary are concerned, we are 
never off duty. Very often when we think we are done 
we get a call for a serious assault. 

4^6. That is the case with all police. What are 
your hours of duty 1 — The average is about seven hours 
per day, speaking for my station. 

4287. In the English police forces duty is usually fur 
eight hours per day. At the same time, no fixed rule 
is laid down, and whether nominally on or off duty, the 
man’s responsibility to the public is the same, and he is 
bound to prevent and detect crime by all possible means 
in his power, so that there is no difference between 
them and the Irish regulations. Do you say you have 
seven hours a day on the average ? — Yes, sir. 

4238. 'And is that the case with all your men? — That 
is about the average for the whole lot. 

4289. Do you wish to give your weekly expenditure 
since you set up housekeeping in 1887. Before you 
came back from London, I suppose you had saved a 
good sum of money ? — I had not ; I was knocked about 
when I was young in the service. I had not more 
saved than what did for the honeymoon trip, because 
I had short service. 

42^. Had you anything in the Savings Bank? — Yery 
little at the savings Bank at the time. I got a fortune 
with ray wife. 1 got £100 with my wife. 

4291. Are not the police rather sought after as hus- 
bands ?— Yes, by friends of the police, but people who 
are not connected with the police would have nothing to 
do with them. 

4292. But is not a girl that marries_ a policeman 

thought lucky in her class of life? — She is thought to 
have done. well. She is thought to be taken from, as some 
of tlie small farmers say, slavery, and in after life she 
sees the diflei-ence; when she gets a large family she 
has hunger and ease. . 

4203. Now what is your weekly expenditure. You 
are not quite a fair examp^ie, because all the others have 
not got eight children?— I have a lot of statistics here ; 
a great many men have seven children. I have statis- 
tics certified* by sergeants from different places. 

4294. Have many men six or seven children? — Yes,, 


4205. Tell UB your expenditure in your own way. 
You can give your totals. We need not trouble about 
details?— I live ns well ns I possibly can within my 
means, thougli I must say since I got married I have 
withdrawn the greater part of the money I got with my 
■wife. I live witliin my means, as I say. I have fixed 
a very low estimate, namely, 5|d. per head for each of 
my family'. ^ j 

4296. You calculated your expenses at 5S<i. P*'! ““y- 

How much is that for tiie ten of you? — ^That would be 
Sjd. per day for each, and the total of that would tie 
£6 lOs. lOd. per month, . 

4297. Do you keep a servant?— No, sir, we caruiui. . 

afford that. ... ,, 

4298. Don’t you have a girl to help your wife 1 aiy 
wife idoes all. She makes the children clothing ; she- 
makes even their 'Norfolk suits for the big boys. 

42S9. Your total expenditure per month comes to i-c> 
10s. lOd. ?— Yes, sir. 

4300. And what is your pay? — That is my net pay. 
I live exactly within that. 

4301. And there is no occasion for you te save, 
because you have your pension comii^ on?— No, sir, 
that is not what I depend upon. Of course, when the 
pension is coming my family will be larger, and 
^pensive until I get them into situations, and they 
will be a burden on roe. 

4302. In a year and a-half you are entitled to your 

pension. Do you think you will take it. Will you go 
at twenty-five years?— That depends on the pension I 
will get. Of course, I could not support a family on 
the pension I am entitled to under the present Act I 
could not think of it. t l i 

43(S Then will you stay on. I will stay on unless 
something may happen in my family circumstances, 
when I may have to go home to take my father a place. 

4304. Is he a farmer? — He is a farmer. 

4306. What pension will you be entitled to m a year 
and 8-half at the present rate?— £48 16s. 

Mr. Stakkie.— £48 ^ 

4306. 'Chairman. — Nearly £1 a week. At what age 
did vou join the service ? — X little over twenty. 

4W7 That is £I a week nearly, to which you have 
contributed nothing, but if you had been all these years 
N 2 
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in the London police 70U would have had to contribute 
a considerable portion of that? — Only 1 per cent, more 
than what I am contributing at present. _ 

4308. That doesn’t go towards your pension ?— I know, 
sir. They ate contributing 2^ per cent, and l li- 
Of course, that is nob towards my pension, but it is all 
the same to me. ... c. r 

4309 You are contributing for the benefit of your 
wife and children?— That is if they survive me. Ihe 
members of our Force believe that if we had been in 
any other force our prospects and pension would be tar 

4316. In what other force would they be better? 
Take the London or Liverpool forces. 

4311. Stick to the London force. Why could you do 
better there ?— In that force I should have drawn in 
twenty-live years’ service nearly £3.000 more in pay. 

4312. That is supposing you had been sergeant!— 

Oertainly, sir. • 1 1 

4313. Oould you have been a sergeant so quickly in 
the London force as you have been in the Irish Oon- 
stabulaiT?— 1 believe, sir, in point of intelligence we 
will compare with that force. I have known very youi^ 
men who have been made sergeants in the Oity of Lon- 

4314. Do you know it is only one in twelve in the 
London force who obtains promotion?— Yes, sir._ 

4314 4 Therefore there are eleven chances against a 
man in the London force of being promoted at all. I 
do not say you would not have been the twelfth, because 
you are of exceptional intelligence, or otherwiM you 
would not have been sent to London ? — ^It is nearly the 
same here ; it is one in seven or eight. 

4315. Oh, no, much more than that. Two men out 
of three in the Irish Constabulary, if they are well 
conducted, may get promotion before the end of their 
service. I mean there are so many sergeants places, 
so many head constables’ places, and so many district 
inspectorships, if you add them all toge^er, two out 
of three obtain promotion. Is not that so ? — That would 
have been so but for the stagnation in the promotion in 
the Force caused in recent years. 

4316 Mr HoLiras.— There has been a reduction in 
the number of the constables, but not in the number of 
the higher officers. 

4317. Chaihmak.— G ive us the statistics you have 
which you think would show you are entitled to more 
pay. What you have to show is, first of all, ^at 
expenses are higher, and secondly, that notwithstanding 
the allowances you get, your pay is very iiiferiw. But 
you must take all allowances into account. Give us 
what figures you think proper? — My monthly net pay is 
£6 7s. ll|d., which, with 2s. lid. allowances, makes it 
£6 10s. lOd. 

4318. 'Mr. HoLidES. — Is that less the Constabulary 
Force Fund deduction? — Yes, sir; that is the net 


amount. ^ , 

43119. That deduction has ceased since 1883. Is 
your statement a representative one?— Yea, sir; 
hut the great majority of the sergeants up to 
the present axe contributing to it, with the exception 
of a few "P” men. 

4320. Qttitrmik .— <H nw many of your sergeants m 
ilunsber are contributing to it? — Every sergeant that I 
know of with the exception of a few “ P” men. 

4321. D you di)d not subscribe to that Fund, should 
you not, as a matter of prudence, have to join a benefit 
society?— Yes, air. 

4322. And you look upon the Force Fund as a bene- 
fit society for widows and children? — Yes, sir. 

45^. What else do you wish to say on the subject of 
.ray? — ^What we say would be a reasonable mwns of 
living, at least as regards the requisites to m^tain a 
wife and eight children, would amount to about £8 
•7.4. 2^d. per month. That would leave a balance of £1 
Ida. 34d. on the wrong side. In other words, we say 
that a considerable increase in our pay is needed. We 
do not wish, and there is no person doing it, living for 
what we eat. 

4324. iMr. Starkie. — ^Y ou mean working for whatyou 

eat? Yes, sir, working. We say we should get some- 

thing to put by for the rainy day, or in the way of 
taking a holiday. A great many of us use our bicycles 
in the public service. 

4325. Do you not get an allowance for that? — ISo, 
sir, unless one is a registered cyclist, and only under 
exceptional circumstances, when one has to look up an 
outrage, when a car would otherwise be necessary. 

4326. Have you got a bicycle? — ^I have, sir. 

4327. Do you not keep it for your amusement? — It 


is because I do a great deal of duty for the public ser- 
vice. That was my principal reason from the time I 
took charge of a station. 

4328. You are not required to keep a bicycle?— There 
are great inducements to men to keep them. 

4329- What are the inducements ?— That a man might 
make lecords by having them. 

4530. Do you mean records in speed, or police 
records? — No, sir, favourable records. 

4331. CHAIIlMA^■. — That is in order to be in time and 
to show your vigilance and zeal? — I can say it would 
be for the benefit of the Force generally if every man 
had a bicycle. 

4332. It would not be. for the benefit of the public? 

— To the public, too, sir. What I mean to convev 
is tliia ; a great many outrages have been committed, 
and without the aid of a bicycle numbere sometimes 
would go undetected. I have myself detected and 
brought several parties to justice, who, but that I had 
a bicycle, would have escaped scot free. 

4SS3. Then you got a favourable record, and that was 
advantageous? — No, sir ; I was told I did my,duly on 
several occasions. 

4334. Have you got a reward from the magistrates? 

— There is no such thing in the Oonstabulary. 

4336. But favourable records are good? — ^They ate 
nob, sir. Some were granted by the Dispector-Geneial 
and now by the county inspector. 

A3SS. Mr. Stabkie. — .D o you say there is no such 
thing as magistrates rewarding the police 1— --No, m. 

4337. Are you not aware that they have power to 
award one-third of the penalty to a prosecutor or infor- 
mant? — Yes, but that goes to the Oonstabulary Fund. 

4^. I know it may not be for the benefit of the 
individual concerned, but it is for the benefit of the 
Force at large. Is not that so ?— Then there is another 
reason why we wish for an increase of pay, and that is, 
wo have to discharge our duties even under the most 
trying and difficult circumstances. Throughout the 
agitation which raged since the last Commission was 
appointed 

4339. OEAinarAK. — ^It lias quieted down since?— 
Who quieted it dovm but the police. 

4<W. Mr, Holmes. — Don’t you think the Lanld Act« 
had something to do with allaying the agitation?— It 
had to a great extent, but as you know it will take a 
great lot to quiet the three-fourths of the people of 
this country. 

4341. CnAiBiiAN. — In Tippei'avy there is one police- 
man for 524 people in the North Biding, and one for 
309 in the soutli, and is there not a considerable dwrease 
in serious offences in the last two or three years? res, 

***^4342. I mean the work is much easier now tiim it 
was a few year ago ? — Yes, owing to the vigilance of toe 
police. 

4343 'Are they more vigilant than they were a few 
years ago?— No, but their constant vigilance has 
brought about that. 

4344. Give us your figures in your own way for show- 
ing the need for an increase of pay. Can you say that 
there are a great many resignations in the police?— 
There are not a great many resignations m tlie pon«, 
for the simple reason that when a mp joiim the pwic 
there is no other employment for him 
to South Africa to join the Yeomanry or 
there. ’Tliere are very few facilities for him m this 
country. 

4545. Are not most of tlie men in the Inth 
stabularv Irishmen ; are there not very few 
in the Force ?-^ny candidate that comes ^ 
rejected owing to the fact that he has 
land. Tliey will not come over for such small p 7 
we have here. . 

4M6. Why So not the Irish »e 

EnElond. Ten per cent, of the MetiopohtcB toce “ 
Irish 1-Oertsinly, beemse they ore ?» much taW 
Tf rill -ar^T^h fiver the nav might not be so gooQ, 


If all went over the pay might r 
would be such an influx of Dishmen. 

4347. Give the figures which 
more pay? As we say, we have had in 

pnv since 1882, wlicieas m almost all and 

England they have got an increase onM or 
in some cases three times, with an ^ ffow 

them from 12i, 13, and 15 per cent. l^th 

air, they have increased the pay in Brad 
per cent. ; in Sheffield and oth^ and 

creased tlie pay ; eve^ one of them h 
we have remained stationery, although tn 
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ii,ma.ea. not bj tea.on ol the eitra eoat ol food- 
' a- but br the improved standard of living, aa every- 
lives on’s higher scale than twenty years ago. 

Is Ireland not much more prosperous than 
» Tears ago ?— I don’t know that it is, sir, but the 
ITwess of civilisation has compelled them to this. 
Ssation is advancing, and the people must advance 
with it. That is the great ground we go on. say 

Tft Uould be treated in the same way as the English 
Zl'ice forces, and we say in addition that the cost of 
i!vina does not materially differ there from here. As 
Statistics prove, the cost of everythmg there, w _a 
matter of fact, is in or about the same as what it is in 
Ireland. Even coals are far cheaper there ; there are a 
ereat roanv things far cheaper, because EnglaiW is a 
Manufacturing country. We manufacture httle or 
no’hing in Ireland, hut we have to buy stuffs imported 
from England and Scotl^d. * t ■ i. 

4349. Mr. Holmes.— They surely don’t import Irish 
bacon into this country from England?— No, sir, but 
1 can buv it cheaper in England than m the cellars m 
Waterford, for I have seen the returns in Dennys 

^^^6 Dish butter is surely not imported to Limerick 
Junction from England?— We import butter from Eng- 
land into Limerick, sk. 

4^1. Are you referring to the ccanpany which was 
prosecuted f<w selling adulterated butter recently? 

^2 *Mr. Staskie.— Or Irish porter?- That is a 
thing we can take very little of at present. Tlie bare 
necessaries of life axe the only things we can use. 

4353. Ohaibman.— S hall we take it thus. Tou con- 

tend that the advance of civilisation and the increase of 
pay of some -l^glish forces have entitled you to an in- 
ciease ? Yes, sir ; and then, of course, we have in- 

creased duties. 'We have ten additional Acts of Parlia- 

4354. Yes, but you have not got more Acts of Parlia- 
ment than the Ikiglish police ? — ‘We have to do with 154. 

43K. They have to do with just as many?— There 
ate a great many they are not called upon to eseciite 
that we have. 

4356. But they are called upon to perform a great 
many duties you have not- WTiat have you got to do 
with extradition?— We have, six; if a criminal escapes 
we have to make a report. 

4357. The trouble all falls on London and not on you? 
—We have to take the initial stepa. 

4358. OiuiaMAJf.— The issuing of the warrant must 
be in London. 

4359. Mr. Stahkie.— H ave not you merely to arrest 
the man?— We have to make out reports. 

4560. CHAjnMA>f.— Have you ever arrested an extra- 
dition prisoner? — No, sir. I can’t apeak of it personally. 

4361. Of course the police are engaged to enforce the 
law in Ireland?- Yes, sir, under very difficult circum- 
scances. 

4362. What are the difficult circumstances?— Every- 
thing Governmental is looked upon with suspicion by 
the general public in Ireland, and secondly there is a 
great difficulty in obtaining information from the people, 
because they have the idea that anyone that tells any- 
thing is an informer. 

4363. Have you any difficult in carrying out your 
duties at the Limerick Junction?— Yea, I have diffi- 
culty. 

4364. In what way?— Whenever an outrage is com- 
mitted. 

4365. How many were there last year? — ^None last 
year, with the exception of serious assaults. 

4366. Do you think that the 89,000 persons arrested 
by idle police in London last year looked upon the 
police with great friendship? — 'Everyone in England is 
a policeman and will assist the police in eveiy way. 
That is not so here. Even the most conservative and 
respectable persons in Deland will not, because they 
are afraid to do it, even to give the police the straight 
tip. 

4367. There is very little crime in Ireland? — At pre- 
sent, yes, sir ; but we say on account of the extra duty 
we have to do and the exDa cost of living, and the 
extra hardships that have taken place in Deland since 
oar last revision of pay, we ought to get an improve- 
ment. 

4^8. What are the exDa hardships?— I have known 
from personal experience where we could get no food 
whatever in the locality. In some cases we had to get 
it from a distance. 

4369. Are you not talking of a bad time in a dis- 
turbed district — that is in 1983? — ^Yes, sir. 


4-370. We are not dealing with 1883 now, but IMl? 
— Tes sir but my instructions are to. represent this to 
your Commission. These things have occurred since 
our last revimon of pay and may occur again. 

4371. Bub'a large number of mernbers of the .force 
know nothing about the state of aff^s 

coming down, sD, to 1896 and 1897. From 1890 to 
1896 was a very disturbed time. It was a very baa 
time all through Munster, in Tipperary, and olffier 
places. In the town of Tipperary alone there were 400 
men. , . ■ rr- 

4372. Last year there was a decrease of crime in li:p- 
In 1898 and 1899 132 offences, pd i 
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n the whole 


of Tipperary there were only 128 indictable offences. 
That shows there is very little crime at the present 
time?— We attribute that to the vigilance of the police. 

4373. Do you say there is a difficulty in carrying out 
the duties now ? — There is. 

4-374 Well of course, if you may have a drunken 
man bub he’doesn’t hold down both arms when you 
arrest him. Tou have to exercise ordinary vigilance ?— 

I am speaking of the more serious offences. , , . , 

4375. Tou had none last year ?— They are dimmish- 

ing, no doubt. . , , . t i t*. 

4376. Serious crime has diminished in Deland i—u 
has • but, of course, wherever illegal meetings are held 
—if an illegal meeting is held, in any place it is a source 
of creating new and fresh crime. 

4377. .-lie not these meetings a sort of Sundn-^ araii '-e- 
ment?— 'Except where we are brought into contact with 
the people to suppress them. 

4;^. Have you got anything to say about the pen- 
sions ?— Tes, sir. Of course, we say that in the Con- 
stabulary at the present rime— in the social atatus- 
we are below the workingman as regards our pay 
and allowances. We are far below those we are placed 
over. , - 

4379. With what class do you compare yourMlves^ 

We would compare ourselves with the better class arti- 
sans and mechanics. , , 

4380. With a stonemason, or metal -worker, or whaU 
— A foreman carpenter, or some man like that. 

4’61. Now take the Dade which you like b«t— a 
carpenter. How much is a carpenter gettmg ?— On an 
average he is drawing about £2 2s. a week. 

436^ Mr Holmes.— O h, no. What grounds have 
you for that statement?- 1 have returns from the society 
in Cork City, where it is a trades umon society. 

4583. ■Okaiumax. — What is the rate per hour m Cork 
for a carpenter. How much do you say he is getting 
m Cork?— 1 do not wish to be stating from memory 
what I am not quite sure of. 
t084. Shall I tell you what it is? — Certainly, ait. 
4385. According to the Board of Trade official return 
for 1884, a carpenter was then getting 5s. 6n. a day, 
and now he is getting 5s. 9d. that 5.i. 9o. m hia 
full pay when he is employed. He does not get pay 
when not employed, and •you, as a prwtical man, know 
no carpenter and joiner gets full employment tor every 
day in the year. He lias to go and look for lus work. 
Then he has to pay for everything, .^d we b^e rt 
from the Iiabour Correspondent of the 'Board of Tiade 
that no less, on an average, than a month in the year 
has to be deducted in which an artisan <^ot get work, 
even in the case of the best workman. ’Tlieii lie has his 
v.nl to p»y ; lo E»tt »» ‘.'Sj' 

ance • no clothes, and no pension for his wife and child- 
lei, 'and » boot allowanoe. Toa havo to oomider aU 
that The gentleman 1 refer to also stated in Ins evi- 
deno. bejot. oa that in hia opinion a policeman »aa 
von much bottar o« than an artisan, because thote is 
no such thing as bad trade mth the police I— So, sir. 

4386. Now, if you were a carpentM and joiner, couW 

TOU find a house at the Limerick Junction at all for 
Tourself and your eight children? — I would be Dee t'l 
do M I please, anld I would have a great many facili- 
ties that I have not now. , 

4387. How much capital would you require m order 
to^ild a house 1--By getting a loan from the Board 
of Works I could get a house reasonably enough. 

4368. Tou would have to pay 5 per cent, interest? 

Tou could not build « house lot under £300, 
md joii would havo to psj ^ interest !-T os, sir. 

4390. itnd rates and taxes ?— Yes. 

4391 Would not that come to at least a yew— 
and you pay now £2 12s. ?--But you must take into 

account I could start a shop. 

• 4302. Who would look after the shop? — ^My wife. 
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4593. With eight children to look after? — Certainlj. 
4564. Would youi wife have any time to look after 
the-shop and make the clothes and do cooking? — She 
could have a little girl who could look after the children. 

4395. And would a little girl look after eight big 
boys ?— I said in the matter of housework. She could 
have fowl and keep pigs. 

4596. But a sergeant who does not live in barracks 
can keep pigs? — ^He can, provided he uses them for 
bknself and not to trafftc in theih, but it is rarely done. 

4397. The mother of eight children could taka in 
dressmaking if she had the time ? — She won’t be allowed. 

4368. It ia allowed. With the sanction of the In- 
spector-General, are you not aware of that ? — I heard so. 

4399. You are aware that a carpenter and joiner gets 
no free clothes? — I am aware, sir, but he is able to 
make it up. 

4400. free medical attendance?— He has a far 
greater advantage to recoup himself for that. 

4401. Do you know that there are 1,000 candidates 
for the E.I.O. ? — 1 will explain that to you, too. I am 
speaking from experience. I joined the police service, 
and knew nothing about it as to the pay or allowances. 

4402. Why were you so foolish?— I believed they had 
a gentleman’s life when I saw them walking about, and 
I said these fellows have fine times. I don’t know why 
I would not have as fine a time. I never thought of 
what I got until I got married. 

4403. Did you take seven years to find out it was 
not a ducal life? — I never calculated what I had, and 
I know myself others of the same notion. 

4404. You would not persuade me an intelligent man 
like you did nob ask a constable what he had to do? — 

I believed what they had to do was walking about, and 
I considered that was simply amusement. 

4406. You ate aware an artisan has no promotion to 
look forward to. If his eyes get bad or his hand un- 
steady, his employment goes, and another man pushes 
him out, and he has no month's leave in the year? — 
He can have any leave he likes, because he has others 
to do it for him. 

4406. Does he get paid tlien? — Yes, if he is an 
employer, 

440i7. Are you talking of a master. We are talking 
about the artisan? — I mean a foreman carpenter. He 
goes in at fourteen and serves his time, and at eighteen, 
If he is master of his trade, he can go on his own 
account. 

4408. Here are the trade return figures. A carpenter 
and, joiner, supposing he works six days of the week, 
which he does not, he gets 34s. 8<f. per week, and the 
statistics prove that he cannot be leas, on an average, 
than a month in the year out of work ; that brings him 
down to 31s. iJOd. a week, and then he gets none of 
those benefits I detailed to you, and yo^have 31s., with 
a house at Is. a week? — Yes, sir. We*will assume, as 
you have there clearly shown, that this carpenter haa 
only 31s, lOd. a week. He 'doesn’t, remain stationary 
if he is a master of his trade. He goes on until he 
gets to be an employer of labour himself. 

4409. Without capital?— Oeitainly j I have known 
several of them. 

4309a, There are exceptional men in every trade who 
get to the front, but as a rule the ordinary artisan does 
not rise like a constable ? — He does, sir, and far better. 
He is unbrammelied with any regulations, except to mind 
his business. 

4410. But must not every man do that? — Yes, sir, 
and if a constable doesn’t mind himself he is sent with- 
out anything. If a man has a trade, he has a fortune 
when ho makes use of it. 

4411. How is it you have been twenty-three years 
making this out?— Xfnfortunately my father did not give 
me a trade, and had he I would be better to-day, and 
I intend giving my children a trade. 

4412. Will you not put any of them in the police?— 
If he has an aptitude I will not prevent him, but I will 
not advise him. 

4413. Mr. Holmes. — Out of every hundred carpen- 

ters, how many do you suppose become employers of 
labour? — ^Unfoirtunatmy there are too many of them 
addicted to drink 

4414. I am talking of sobermen?- 1 did notmakebhat 
out, but 1 know eve^ man — an ordinary country car- 
penter— who minds his business, he is one oi the most 
comfortable men in the country. 

4415. Dto’t you know that the majority of them must 
ho content to remain carpenters? — They are comfortable. 

4416. When a carpenter reaches the age of sixty, 


what becomes of him. Where is hia pension?— ff. t, 
no pension ; for what the pension would iepre=enfi^ 
invested m property. ^ ■* 

441'7. How can he invest in property out of 31, 
a week / — I mean lus wife is carrying on business*' 
addition to himself, and his children assist him ^ 

4418. What business has she as a rule?— She 

hare a shop or small farm. • 

4419. She may have and so may a policeman’s wif? 

If the tradesman wants to provide for Ms old age he mus- 
stint himself to try and lay by, and contribute tobeneS- 
societies? — 'No, sir. If he is an energetic, good trada'' 
man there is no necessity, and by his wife assistinc hii^ 

3n his living, he haa a very good position, so mimh so- 
that I have seen it quoted ,in several papers where 
gentlemen who have travelled the world have laid i- 
down for the information of others, that parents shou'd 
give their children a trade. Even medical men aid 
others in high positions assert every day now if t^- jv 
gave their oliildren a trade they would be better off."' 

4420. A policeman has this advantage over the ar'i- 
san : lie haa not to save for his old age, the Sute is 
saving for him ?— Yes, sir, but the artisan is far better 
off on the whole after all. 

4421. You said at the beginning of your evidence thsr 
the E-oytd Irish Constabulary was the worst paid pdice 
force in tlie United Kin^om. 

4422. Do you speak literally or figuratively?— Both 
literally and figuratively. 

4423. You are aware they are the worst paid force?— 
■Certainly, in comparison with the duties they perform. 

4424. Do you mean actually ? — I submit they are the 
worst paid force in the kingdom, and we want to be 
the best paid, or one of the best paid. 

44^. You said that the prospects of promoti<m were 
worse than in 1882, owing tothereductimiof theForoel— 
Yes, air, the reduction has been detrimental to promo- 
tion for some time past. 

4436. I have the figures. In 1882 the number of head 
constables, sergeants, and acting sergeants was 2,^. 
while the number of constables, including vacancies for 
which provision was made in the estimate and which were- 
filled up in thecourse of theyear, was 10,474, thatislto 
4:1. InlQOlbhenumberof higherpostsis 2,562t^tis2S' 
more than in 1882, and the number of constables, excliid- 
ing_ 563 vacancies for which no provision is made in the 
estimates tliisyearand therefore cannot be fiilled up, was 
8,350, making a proportion of 1 to 3 '2, so that the 
reduction has been all in favour of increased promotion 
— more rapid promotion. Moreover, in 1662, the pro- 
motions from the rank of head constable to 
that of district inspector were one in four, now 
the head constables have hiJf the vacancies, so do 
you not see that your statement is quite inaceuwte, 
inasmuch as the prospects of promotion ate vastly im- 
proved ? — ^Yes, sir. I must take these figures as facts, 
but the general opinion is — amongst the sergeants and 
amongst the men — tliat promotion has gone down. I 
myself come to the conclusion it is chiefly owing to the 
lot of young men promoted, and secondly the number of 
older hands remaining on ; so, of course, I have been 
asked to bring it before the Commission that all promo- 
tions should be made from the ranks, and that the rank 
of acting sergeant be abolished, as he has to discharge 
all the duties a sergeant has now, and that the increase 
of pay we ask for may take effect, with the recotomenda- 
tion of the Commission, from the hegiiming of the finan- 
cial year. 

44^. Do you make any grievance of the fact thaa 
your ■wife makes the children’s clothes? — 1 p»rt in that 
to show I cannot afford to pay a tailor to make them. 

4428. Don't you think it would be a reflection onyour 
wife if she did not? — ^Under the circumstances it wouia, 
because it would be a great reflection on her to go mco 
debt by not doing a thing she could do. 

4429. Before you joined the Force, when you saw tne 
police patrolling the roads, you regarded it as simply 
amusement? — ^Tes. 

4430. Merely walking exercise?— Yes. 

4431. Is that your opnion of patrolling nowf— r>a 

I regard it now from practical experience as 
difficult and very laborious work. , . t . 

4432. Walking along the roads is not laborious im a 
heal'liiy man? — No, sir ; but lying at the back o 
ditch for hours on a cold night is. 

44<K. How often have you to do that?— Often. 

4434. Often now ?— In the locality_ I have Deen ^ 
there was a vast amount of fowl stealing, and un 
caught the thieves we had to conceal ourselves ^ 
ditches during times past. The duties we have g • 
through is one of the grounds upon which we are 
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■ ■> for nn increase oi pay and pension. We hare had to 4444. As regards the cycling allowance. Is it ‘ i 

outside the houses of obnoxious persons for hour.* not the regulation for the summer months that Sergeant 

frost and could not stir or could not smoke, as approred cyclists for certain duties on their Joseph 

t'^would'betray our presence, and then stroll home bicycles get for the first six miles ^d., and M'Danwl. 
' *the small hours of the morning. These things d^i for every additional two miles IW., so that if he went 
tend to make a man young, but they are very twenty miles he would get la. 3«., and that in summer 
jp„g «-.>rk. Were it not that I hare been a total is a short bicycle ride. Do you not think he is fairly 

-bna'ner all mr life I would not be so well. I know remunerated by getting la. 3d. Riding that distance 

'^en who to >k the advice of St. Paul to take a little for should not occupy more than two hoiu-s?— That is very 
the stomach’s sake, and they have not been half so well good, but like the last Commission, it looks very well 

on paper, but it is not so is practice. I am an approved 
^ 4435. Mr, Stakkie. — Y ou compare your deduction for cyclist, and have used a cycle in the service for over 
the Constabulary Force Fund bo the deduction in Eng- fifteen years. Out of all that time I believe it is about 
’and of 5^ per cent, for pension fund? — Yes. 5s. I got. I have cycled on day patrols with the express 

' 4436. As the Chairman has pointed out to you, there authority of the county inspector. The Regulations are 
is no comparison between the two funds. Assuming that a msn is to be paid for cycling for no duty except 
that the deduction which is made from the pay of the where it would *have been otherwise absolutely 
Xnelish forces had also been made from the pay of the necessary to en^loy a car — that is in hot pursuit of an 
R.f’.C. a constable retiring from that force at twenty- ofiender, and I certainly saved the Government the 
fire Tears’ service would have contributed the sum of amount. 

£39 7s. 9d. towards his pension: that is 2^ per cent. 4445. Do you allege that if you travel twenty miles 
«n £1OT5, his gross pay for twenty-five years. In the on your cycle, on approved duly, you do not get any- 
case of a sergeant the contribution would, of course, thing?— I get nothing unless it is under such circum- 
have been greater, ‘'^en comparing the relative posi- stances that it would have been absolutely necessary to 
lions of the Irish and English police forces, do you fully employ a car. 

realise that the members of the Royal Dish Constabu- 4446. Are you expected to travel twenty miles with- 
hrv do not contribute a single penny, either to their oat employing a car, or is it a question of employing 
pensions or to the pensions tor their widows? — a car for the purpose of ensuring greater spedd? — 'A man 

Tes sir. but the percentage contributed is very small, may go to serve a summons, or a great many other 

4437. 'it is per cent.? — ^What I mean, sir, is, it is things, that can be done otherwise, and they will tell 

SI verv' small percentage on the gross pay of the Lon- us there is no hurry in this, and a car is not necessary, 
don «tv constable, compared with the pay of an Irish In the case in which 1 got it, it was for searching up 

Constabulary constable. stolen cattle, and I had to go into it very minutely as 

4438. You arc claiming to be paid as well as the best to why I went on the cycle and why it would have been 

laid English forces, but should you not lake into con- necessary for me to employ a car. 

^ideration the fact that there are many English county 4447. With reference to wnsions. I presume you are 
police forces that receive considerably leas pay than the aware that if a member of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
Ttoval Irish Constabulary ?— Well, there are a great of over fifteen years’ service dies in _ the Force frotn 
many, even rural forces, who get better pay. Take the natural causes, his wife receives a pension of £10 a year ? 

Xorthem counties — 'Northumberland, 'Cumberland, and —Tes. 

Durham, and the pav of the constables there, at four 4443. Wlien you compare yourselves with the English 
ve.ars’ service, is £80' 12s. Id. forces, are you aware that no such provision exists in 

4439. Why is the pay of the police higher in Nortli- England ; that in England a policeman’s widow does 
umberland iuid Durham than m Cornwall or Devin- not receive a pension unless her husband dies from in- 
shire?— I cannot say. That rests with the Watch Com- juries received in the execution of his duty?— Certainly, 

^{^tee. would be satisfied with tliat. 

4440. It is considerably higher in Northumberland 4449. That is you would be satisfied to abandon the 

Ulan in Cotnwairbeoause wo^men’s wages in. North- pension your widow would receive if you died while 

umberland are higher than in. Cornwall. Tlie police serving in the Force ?— Certainly ; if we were to be put 
par in England is regulated by the rate of wages in the on the some level of pay, because we would be m a 
respective localities. In manufacturing and mining position to lay something by. 

-counties the police must be highly paid, because tli« 4460. With reference to the rank of acting sergeant: 
cost of labour there is high, and if the police authori- what means do you suggest for testing a constable’s fit- 

ties did not offer high pay, they would be unable to ness for the rank of sergeant if acting sergeants were 

•obtain recruits for their forces. Your claim appears t ' done away with? — There are a great many opportmnties 

b:’ that the pay of the Royal Irish Constabulary should at present. 

be regulated not by the rate of wages in Ireland, but 4451. In what way ?— When a sergeant at a station 
liT the pav of the City of London police. Is not that goes on leave— and there is no person has a better 
sol- C“rlaiuly because we claim to be equal in point opportunity of judging the capabilities of a constable 
of intelligence, and as regards the duties we have to than a sergeant. He knows the man best suited for 
perform, to the London police. promotion. When s sergeant goes on leave, if there is 

4441. The Devonshire and Cornwall police are quite no sergeant in the place, then the senior constable will 
r,s efficient as the Northumberland police, but they do take charge during his absence. 

not get tile same wages. The rates of police pay do 4452. Under such circumstances, at an important 

no: depend on the efficiency of the respective forces, station, is not an acting sergeant usually sent to take 

All police forces are supposed to be efficient. It is very charge?— Sometimes there is and sometimes not ; but 

largely a question of supply and demand, and for that it is very often the district inspector who sends con- 

reason higher wages are given in some places than in stables, for the purpose of proving them before they 

others?— The northern counties of England in parts are promoted, to where there is important duty, to jc 

come very near Ireland. There is mining, but the performed. But it would equally apply, assuming the 

greater part of some of them is agricultural, and Ire- rank of acting sergeant was abolished, if a man were 

land is mainly agricultural. appointed sergeant, there would be the same opporbumty 

4442. Can you suggest any reason, supposing the of judging his capabilities as if he had been appomted 

jiolice pay in England is not regulated by the rate of an acting sergeant. u t 

wages in the district, why the pmice pay in some coun- 4453. Do you propose that the present strength of 
ties is so much higher than in other counties?- That the sergeants should be increased by the existing num- 
depends upon tlie Watch Oommitbees. her of acting sergeants?— -Exactly so, with a correspond- 

4443. But why should a standing Joint Committee ing increase of pay. In the rank of acting sergeant 

in one county adopt a rate of pay considerably higher there is no difference as regards the duty ; they are 

than a Committee in another county?— The only ^la- sent in charge of a station when promoted. However, 

nation is, they arc more liberal and want to treat the that is not of much importance, but the mam thmg I 
men properly. I find there is 21s. per week in *he was sent here to represent was, that the pay and pen- 
-diflereuce between a sergeant of the London city force sion are inadeq^uate, and speaking of that, we say there 
and a Constabulary sergeant. In making up tlie gross is no worse paid man in the service than a sergeant in 
total of that, and tAVing off the percentage, we are charge of a station. I am sure magistrato-'i mid others 
satisfied if we are put on the same level with them, and who have an opportuni^ of judging tlie rraponsibuit^ 
that would be an increase of - 214 . a week and 1 per cent, of a sergeant in charge of a station, will have no difli- 
off towards our pension. Tliat would make us equal culty in seeing through it. 

r with the London city sergeant. That being so, we would 4454. Of course, I am aware a sergeant in charge of a 
be very gUd if we were placed in that position. That station has a responsible position. He is in charge of 
is simply what we ask. a sub-district, and is responsible for the conduct of hia 
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men and for the peace of hia sub-diatrict, but there is a 
district inspector to see that the sergeant discharges ms 
duty properly ?— Well, of course, the district inspector 
comes there once a month. 

<WS5 Tou compare yourse'.ves with artisans and trades- 
men, and you say that tliey are greatly addicted to dri^nk 
May not that be due to the very arduous labour which 
many trades entail, and to the fact that artisans 
frequently have to work in an extremely bad atmos- 
phere, or have to follow unhealthy trades?— I believe, 
from the low social status of a great number of trades- 
men, that the company they mix with has a good deal 
to do with their habits. Sanitary arrangements now 
are so perfect that few artisans have to work in a bad 
atmosphere. , , 

4456- But still their lives are not as healthy as yours ! 

I would say there is no difference^ in that respect, 

because vre have duties to perform whicli are as bad for 
our health. They can go to bed every night; we 
cannot. They go to bed when they like; we cannot. 
They have not to lie at the back of ditches ; we have. 

4357. CitAiSMAN.— If you think so badly of trades- 
men, why do you propose to put your children into 
trades?— I mean to send my children to a trade. I 
have known some very respectable people to aend_ their 
children to trades, but I do not say to nave them in the 
hum-drum life of trade. I mean to teach them house 
carpentry, for instance, which would be in keeping with 
our position, bub I do not mean the low class artisan or 
mechanic. . 

4458. Mr. Starkie.— Tou referred to the privileges 
of married men in barracks: have you not been able to 
keep hens ?— We can keep hens with the permission of 
the county inapeetor. We cannot keep pigs in barracks, 
and I think that is right. We are bad! enough without 
having swine near us. 

4469. Tou appear to take ail the erddit to yourself 
and your comrades for the renewed quiet in Ireland? — 
Tes. 

4460. Do you tliink the magistrates and jurors and 
judges had nothing to do with it? — We_ first estab- 
lished things in that direction. If we did not bring 
offenders before them they could have nothing to do 
with them. 

4461. It appears to me, from my knowledge of the 
country, that you take too much credit to yourselves for 
its present peaceable state ? — Assuming tlierc were 
illegal meetings held, and that there was no person to 
suppress them, society would be in a bad state. 

4462. The Royal Irish Constabulary are simply one 
branch of the Executive in this country ?— We are the 
standing army of occupation in this country. We have 
to deal with 'all sorts of society. We are exiK->cted to„ 
find out everything, no matter what, and we are brought 
into — very often — deailly conflict with the people. 

4463. Only seven men have retired from the Force 
from injuries received in the execution of their duty 
during the last ten years, so your duties cannot be of 
:i highly dangerous character. 

4464. CHAinM-i.N. — Is there anything else you wish 
to represent? — Of course, sir, the men whom I was sent 
here to represent say the principal, and almost the only 
grievance under which we suffer, is as regards our pay 
and pension, and I think, sir, I have tried to put that 
ns well as I could. Then, of course, in regard bo the 
duties we have to perforin, we say they are far in 
excess--— 


4465. Have you not told us that ?— It is the neculii. 
nature of our duties that we speak of. ^ 

‘rrbb. Have you not done that?— Then there are ti-o 
political and agrarian conflicts. 

4467. That you have gone into?— I do nob knmv tlis- 
I went into tlie political part of it, and the party dis-' 
turhances. 

4468. That you have done, too?— In England thev 
have not to do that. 

Mr. Stabkib.— T hey very often have dangerous 
strikes to deal with. 

Witness. — Then if there is an eviction, we most me- 
tect the Sheriff. 

4469. ChaihmaJs-.— T ou have told us that, too?-We 
have to see that obnoxious persons are protected— 
obnoxious persons and their property — and this must be 
taken into account. The English constable has not to 
contend with that. Then there is great opposition to 
us as policemen getting employment afterwards. 

4470. In Tipperary sub-district there are twenty-tour 
pensioners ; of these five arc in business for themselves 
as farmers and shopkeepers, and six in other occuca- 
tions. Tlint is eleven out of twenty-four, and theotner 
thirteen would be oldish men. Now, when you retire, 
do you not go into your farm? — Tes, sir, but everyone 
is not so fortunate as I am. We say tlie return of pen- 
sioners is very misleading, because there is a greai 
many of these whose returns the Commission have 
received are men retired on large pensions under the 
1866 Act. 

4471. The question is as to whether they are in em- 
ployment or not? — ^But you must remember, sir, the 
number of men who enjoy a good pension — - 

4472. Mr. Staekib. — 1 presume ;fou refer to men who 
retired under the Act of 1QV7, having ioined the Force 
before 1666? — I mean that the men who joined before 
the l^i6 Act retired on a pension that means a great 
deal more than we would be entitled to under the Act 
under w'hich we joined. 

4475. CsAiEMAy.— Over 50 per cent, of the pensioners 
are in business for themselves or are employed ?— Tes, 
sir ; but it must be taken into account the mean em- 
ployment many are in. I am not speaking for Tip- 
perary, but I mean generally. 

4474. Is not that their own look-out l—TTiey cannot 
get anything better. 

4475. Wliat do you call mean employment?— >igbt 


watchmen and bailiffs. 

4476. Do yon call acting as a night watchman a mean 
employiiiciiL ?— That is a different thing altogether. I 
have known a night watchman on. the railway at tte 
Limerick Junction. He must be out all night, and he 
has 16a. n week of a salary. An increased pension is 
the main point we wish to bring before the Commission. 
Our pensions are totally insufficient. Increased pay 
would, we presume, bring increased pension ; but, as 
I have tried to explain, a gi-eat many of those pensioners 
do not require employment, because they have 
on lai'ge pensions, but there arc others who haveretited 
under the Act under which I joined, and their pensiom 
are so small that they must seek employment. An® 
sergeants whosent meiherc desire me to lay this respect- 
fully before the Commission. What we want is a 
increase of 40 per cent, on our present pension. 

4477. Nearly double?— Yery nearly so. 

4478. Do you mean pension or pay?— -On the pension, 
sir. I do not know that there is anything more, su. 


Conatable 

Hall. 


Constable Daniel Hall examined. 


4479. - CsAiEitAN. — How long have you been in the 
Force?— ‘Nineteen years, sir. 

4W. What is your present age ? — Forty years. 

4481. YTiere are you stationed? — Afchboy, County 
Meath. 

4482. 'Whom do you represent here ? — I represent the 
constables of the Counties of Meath, Monaghan, and 
Louth. 

4483. What is your present pay? — ^My present pay is 
S67 12s. a year. 

4484. Are you married or single? — I am a married 

4485. Have you any children? — Two children at pre- 
sent. I had three ; one is dead. 

4486. Do you live in barracks or outside? — I live in 
lodgings outside. 

4487. How much do you pay in rent? — 16s. 6d. a 
mouth. 


448B. Tomida that Jou tecei.e 

4489. And you are not charged Is. deduou 

irrack accommodation?— I am not, sir. .^j. 

4490. Therefore your net rent is 2«. a ^ ^ 

icommodation have you got for that . | 

ouse with_ four rooms-two upstairs and two aow 

^31. Have'Vo'i got a gafiden ?--A 
4432. You grow some vegetables in it 
igetables in it. 

4483. Have you any pigs?— No, sir. 

4434. Have you any fowl?— Half-a-dozen as. ^ 
4^5. Have you been in for promotion 
ave never been forward for promotion, 
ome up to the present. _ H-Ithasuot 

4496. Why have you not been in yeu 
ome to my turn yf?-. 
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44*7. How long are jou married? — Going on six 
tears. I married after I had been twelve years in the 

Had vou any money saved before you married? 
—Vo sir I had not much saved. Nothing worthapeai- 
about. except a few pounds. 

44S9. Had your wife any money? — ‘A little money 
when I got married. 

4SOO. ■^'hat representations do yon wish to make? — 

I have been selected to come forward for the three 
oouutv forces, numbering about 700 or 800 men, and 
their claims are that they should receive os good pay 
as the best paid police force in England. 

45C1--2. ^’hat do they call the best paid police force? 

— Ti'ell. the City of London police. 

4505.' Do you know that that is not a Government 
force, but a private force? — believe so, sir. 

45G4. And that it is a very small force? — I know it 
is a small force. I know very little about it myself. 

4505. How much increase of pay do you want? — The 
constables ask for £34 a year of an increase of pay, to 
give tliem a living wage. That would be sufficient for 
them to live and have a little margin to spare. 

45C6. We will take the first-class constable at £70 4s. 
a year : you want to make that £104 4*. a year. On 
what ground do you say £70 4s. is not enough? — On 
the ground that at present we are not able to live. It 
is not a living wage. It is only barely able to keep us, 
as I will show, if you please, sir, by my month’s 
account, and that will apply to all men circumstanced 
as I am. I had three children ; one died lately. I 
have the whole items here for the mouth, and I would 
wish you would see I have not put down too much. 
For meat I allow lbs. in the day for a family of five. 

4507. How do you make a family of five out of two 
children? — I have a little servant girl for the purpose 
of allowing my wife to go to Divine Service. 

4508. Does she go every day ?— She goes once a week. 

4509. You do not keep a servajit in order to let her 
go to ilass on Sunday? — I keep a little girl for the 
purpose of carrying messages. She is only twelve or 
thirteen years of .ige. My wife never could get to 
Divine Service if I did not keep somebody. 

4510. Does she live in the house ? — No, sir ; she 
comes in the morning and goes away at night. She 
only goes for messages. 

4511. But I suppose she helps at the washing, or 
washes the children? — No, sir. 

4512. Does she help in cooking? — 'No, sir. 

4513. Does she light the fire? — ^No, sir. 

4514. Does she make the beds? — No, sir. 

4515. What time does she come in the morning? — 
About 10 o’clock. 

4516. What does she do until dinner time? — She is a 
little girl kept for the purpose of minding the children 
while my wife is attending Divine Service, and to do 
the housework, to go of messages, and carry in some 
water. 

4517. Well, how much does your account come to? — 
1^ lbs. of meat for five in family in the day, £1 11s. ; 
bread, 5d. a day. 12s. llcZ. ; milk, at 3d. a q_uart, three 
pints per day. Us. 7^d. ; butter. Is. 4d, per pound, I 
allow 6 lbs.,’ 8s. 

4518. That must be Alderney butter? — No, sir. That 
is the price in Meath at the present time. 

4519. WHiy don’t you get it in Dublin at Is. a lb. ?~ 
We could only get margarine at Is. The country butter 
that comes into our town was Is. 4d. a lb. ; now it is 
D. 2d. In my account I am taking it for the month 
when the butter was dearer. There is sugar, at 2d. a 
lb., 15 lbs. a month, 2s. 6d. ; potatoes, at 8d. & stone, 
10 stone per month, 6s. 8d. ; flour, 2 stones, at 2s. per 
stone, 4». ; rent, per month, 14s. ini. Perhaps I made 
a mistake in saying 16s. 6d. 

452D. Mr. Staeeie. — That is less than 4s. a week?— 
res. sir ; that is rent and taxes. Goal, for winter 
months, half a ton per month, 16s. That is a good deal 
leM than I was paying for it in the winter months. 
Oil, 9d. a gallon, 4 gallons per month, 3s. For bar- 
rack servant. Is. per month ; for papers and barrack 
expenses, every man is charged Is. That amounts to 
£5 17s. 2^d. That leaves me lid. a month over from 
tny pay and allowances. 

4521. An!d is that a fair average? — That is a fair 
average, and I will ask you to look at a little bill here 
that would show you the difficulty of paying bills. I 
would wish to give as truthful evidence as I can. 

4522. CaiiRMAir.— Coals, 4s. 1 see that coals were 


dear then. Tliey are going down now. That is about 

half what they were in Meath in l^?— I do not know c^iistaMe 

what they were in 1883. . Daniel Hail. 

4523. I do. I was there in 1685. Of course, coal is 
up and down. Do you get any turf there? — 'There is 
turf, but it is just as dear as coal. 

4524. You ask for an increase of £54 

to your pay. According to your own account 
o? expenses, that would leave you more 

than £,2A in hand? — I want to show I have now, 
along with that, expended £50 in five years, and that 
money I have got in gifts and presents. My mother-in- 
law clothed my children and wife for that length of 
time. If she did not do that I should be in debt. 

4525. You made a very prudent choice in your mar- 
riage? — Tea, sir, she has been good to me. li it was 
not for that I would be worse off than 1 am. 

4526. Have you had to go upon your own savings ? — 

I had no savings. 

4527. Have you not got a Savings Bank book?— I 
have not, sir. I hare no savings in the police force ; 
only what brought me here. 

4528. Yes ; but we have been told here that a single 
constable who is a sensible man can save money? — 1 
bad a little money to spare when 1 got married. That 
went to furnish my Innise. 

452&. How much was that?— I think about £25. A 
single man can have some pocket money, I believe. 

45^. Arid can take his month’s holiday? — ^He can, sir, 

4551. And put aside a little for the rainy day?— I 
believe a single man can save a little money. Some 
men will and some men cannot. 

4532. Are not some men prudent and others not? — • 

And the man who says he can have a bank book as .a 
married policeman, shows he must not be living on what 
is necessary to keep Iiim up. 

4533. If he was not, would not his sergeant report 
him?— If he was a single man he would have to get it ; 
he would have to pay his share in the mess. 

4534. And if he did not feed liimself sufficiently the 
sergeant would know he was sick, and he would have to 
go before a doctor? — Yes. 

452S. And he would not gain any advantage by that? 

— No, no advantage by stinting himself so much as that. 

But if a man would not have what he would reiiuire, 
there are other resources outside the mess. 

4536. If he was not strong enough to do his duty 
because he did not feed himself emmgli, his comrades 
would soon settle him for it? — Well, they would, sir. 

4557. They do not do a man’s duty if he chooses to 
stint himsein — ^Well, no. 

4638. I want to see how yon can spend this £34? — I 
believe, sir, it will take tliat for my supplies at pre- 
sent. The advances I have liecn getting are likely soon 
to be cut off, and in consequence of that, and to give 
me what I would actually require to live upon. I have 
only put down here what I barely cat. I have nothing 
for clotlies for my wife or myself or my family, and 
you know perfectly well I want something to educate 
the children. 

4539. How much does that cost?— Nothing at pre- 
sent, but to educate a child in the national schools, and 
then turn it out is not enough unless it gets an addi- 
tional grinding. 

4540. Are you putting by anything for the secondary 
education of your children?— I cannot put up anything. 

4541. Is your ease representative of that of the aver- 
age constable? — Yes, of the average constable. The 
constables I lepreRcnb are a discontented number of 
constables, and I wish to show why. 

4542. How long are they discontented?— Well, I 
would say since 1882. 

4543. Were half of them in the service in 1®2?— I 

think so. , _ . 

4544. Mr. Holites. — D id you not join the Force in 
that year? — Yes, sir. 

Chaibman.— T he other 50 per cent., how do they 
come in? — Well, sir, no man knows what he is going 
into when he joins the police force. If you allow me, 

I shall tell how I was got into it. I met a head con- 
stable when I was in the town one nights— — 

4545. What town?— Tlie town of 'Arklow, sir. He 
said; “You should join the police force.” I said: 

“Perhaps it would be a good thing.” He said; “Yes, 
it would be a good thing ; we are about receiving a rise 
of pay,” and it would be a better situation than it is 
now. I knew nothing about the police force. He said : 

“Go and get a certificate of your age, and bring it for- 
ward to Wicklow town and be examined there, 1 went 
in to the Dep6t and I tendei'ed my resignation when I 
found the beds I had to lie on, and Head Constable 
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Hanly and Constable -s'oble said ifc was a sbame to be 
going home. “ Tour friends and neighbours will say 
you have been dismissed out of the police force ” ; and 
1 remained on and withdrew my resignation. 1 was 
sent — fortunately for myself— to the head constable 
that spohe to me about getting into the Force. 

4546. Did you tell him he caught you? — No, air, I 
did not ; but I found I had a little money to spare — as 
I said before, a single man can have pocket money — 
and I did not know what it would be in the police force 
until I got married. 

4547. You are aware, I suppose, that the beds, sheets, 
and blankets in the Dep6t are the same as those supplied 
to the military?— Yes, air, just the same. 

4548. You say that as a single man you could save 
some money and take your holiday ? — Tes, sir. 

4549. And put by some money to furnish your house 
when you would marry ? — Yes. 

4560. Have you anything else to say ? — Ihave here the 
expenses of other married men, and I would ask you 
if you would be pleased to take it as evidence. I have 
one here, £5 18s. 6d. 1 will give details if you like. 
There is another man here with a family of two, himself 
and housekeeper. Hia pay is £6 2s. 5d. monthly, and 
his outlay is £3 13s. Ad. He is out of pocket 10s. lid. 
a month. 

4551. That is £6 a year? — Yes, sir. I would wish to 
show you that the m-ajority of marri^ constables tliat 
I have been stationed with are in debt. 

4552. Ate any single ones in debt? — I have known 
some cases ; not so many. 

4553. I suppose being in debt is their own fault? — I 
believe it would be a single man's fault. 

4554. And are some of the married men in debt? — 
The majority of them are in debt, and in consequence 
of that they are not contented. They are a discontented 
party of men. There is another paper here, £6 Os. td. ; 
he is A constable, 

4555. Is that about the average? — Yes, sir. 

4556. You do not say prices have increased, but tliat 
the standard of comfort has? — ^Prices of some things 
have. 

4557. What articles have increased in price? — Coal. 

4558. Tes, but that is down now? — ^Coal has in- 
creased, and leather has increased in price. 

4550. You do not want much leather ; you get boob 
money ? — Yes. 

45W. But the price of hoots has decreased? — I do 
not think so, sir; and tire, price of clothing has in- 
creased. 

4561. Does your wife make any clotliea for your child- 
ren? — She does make some clofclies for them. 

4562. Have you anytliing else to say? — The senior 
constables in the service are perhaps the worst treated 
men in the service at present. 

4665. We have had a head constable who says he is 
the worst, and a sergeant who says he is, and now you 
say the constable is the worst treated. I do not know 
how these superlatives can be reconciled ?— I have not 
got a very pleasant job to please these 600 or 700 men. 
-vly position is not pleasant. They consider they are 
badly treated. Tliey pass a qualifying examination 
when they have about seven years’ service, and they 
go on from year to year expecting promotion, and at 
about twenty-three years' service they are overlooked. 

4664. But if they think they can do better in another 
county they can get transferred? — They can. 

4565. Any single man with a good record can get 
transfen-cd to another county? — Yes. 

4566. And if you did not like the place you are in 
you can exchange with another man? — I can. 

4667. Is there, anything more?— They wish to be 
recompensed in tliis way : that there would be long ser- 
vice pay or good service pay for men like tliat who have 
a good character for a number of years in the service — 
that they should receive some recompense for being 
knocked out of promotion in consequence of the “P” 
List system. That system has caused stagnation in pro- 
motion. Tlie “P” system has knoiied the senior con- 
stable out of promotion, and they have been badly 
treated men ; Ibey have been very badly treated men. 

4568. Mr. Holmes. — ^How do you mean badly treated 1 
— Im consequence of not getting promotion earlier. With 
their twenty-two years’ service they consider they are 
badly treated. 

4569. OHAmHAN. — Is there anything else you wish to 
say? — I wish to show you the rate of wages at present 
for different trades, and the wages in 1882. 

4570. Now Meath is a great hunting county. Would 
you like to take a stable help?— <No, sir ; I will take 
tradesmen working in the village I am in. 


■“ u!ocd 

as in Belfast? — No, sir. 

4572. What trades wUl you take ?— Masons, and i«in 
ters, and plasterers. ■* 

4575. How much would a painter get in Athhf.ri_ 
He got in 1882 £1 10s. ; now he gets £l IZs ^ 

4574. How much does he pay for rent?-I don'f 

know, sir. ^ 

4575. Would he pay as much as you ?— I don’t know. 


4576. He would pay the same rent as you, would he 
not — 14s. 6d. a mouth 1—1 dare say he would. 

4577. In round numbers, he would not get a hou-e 
under 5s. 6d. a week? — ^Well, he would not, air. 

4578. He would make £1 13s. a week?— Yes, sir 

4579. la this a journeyman : is he a man woikioe 
with a foreman painter?— He is a journeyman, workio^ 
with a foreman painter. 

4580. But lie only gets it when he is working full 
time, anid for the whole week?— Tes, sir. 

4581. But lie does not work all the year round, leav- 
ing Sunday out of account? — ^He does not. 

4582. How many days a week does he work?— Six 
days. 

4585. Bub does ha work the whole of the six days?— 
I don’t know, sir. 

4684. How much would he pay for medical attend- 
ance for his wife and children? — I could not tell. 

4685. Would he not have to pay bd. a week if ha 
joined a benefit society? — I don’t know. 

4586. Well, it would not be under i&d. a week?— It 
would nob, sir. 

4587. How much would his clothes cost him? — Well, 
I suppose Is. a week. 

4588. Does he get any pension? — He gets no pension, 
but if you take it into account, his time is his own. 

4589. Does he get any boot allowance?— Of course, 
he gets no boot allowance. 

4590. If your boots cost bd. a week, it would be & 
fair thing to say his boots cost bd. a week, and no pen- 
sion at all?— No pension, except his is paying intosome 
society that I am nob aware of. 

4591. Do you know of any society which will give 
him a pension anything like the pension you wUl he 
entitled to in five years’ time ? — I don’t know of any, sir. 

4592. There is no society which will give him such a 
pension. Therefore, he will have to go on working 
until he can work no longer? — Tes, he will have to 
work on. 


4593. Do you know how much these expenses which 
wo have put down come to: 5s. 6c1. a week, even at 
your low estimate ? — I would wish to show you the con- 
trasts between a policeman and this painter. 

4594. Wlio would live best, the painter or police- 
man? — 'Well, blio painter ; he can live as he likes, and 
where he likes. He can feed pigs, cows, and sheep. 

4695. Have not many of the constables gardens 
amongst tlie 700 men you represent? — Yes. 

4596. Many of them keep pigs? — I don’t know one of 
them. 

4o^. Wliy don’t they: doesn’t it pay?— Not in 
Meath. 

4698. Then why would the painter keep them?— 
About the garden to a policeman’s house ; he has no 
time to till the garden. He is constantly on 

4599. How many hours’ duty do you do? — we nave 
about an hour’s duty in the morning. 

4600. What time do you begin? — About 9 oclodr- 

4o01. Now, tako Monday last, what tame did 

up in the morning? — I don’t romember. We will take 
the morning I get up at 8 o’clock. _ 

4602. Which morning do you get up at ^ ^ ^ 

That would be the morning I got up for ordmary duty. 

4603. And you will be dressed at 8-30 ? — At 8-30. 

4604. And have your breakfast and, be on parade at 
9 7_Tes. 

4605. And after that what would you do?— M hour 


4606. And after tliat?— An hour’s police duty- 

4607. After tliat?— We might then perhaps get turee 
or four hours’ town duty. 

4608. Take four ; and after that?— After that we ^ 
to dinner. As a married man, I am 

my dinner, and when I take my dinner I have to 
to the barrack every two hours, and I have g 
remain there if half the party is out until they retn^ 

4609. How far is the barrack from your house?- 
About 500 yards. Some men Uve half a mile away. 

4610. After that?— Then we have three or four hours 
on night patrol. 
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4611. time do you go on patrol?— We cannot 
jjr. :iome nights at 10 o’clock and some nights nob 
"until 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning. 

4612. How many days in the month would you be on 
night duty? — Every second night. 

'4613. Is rotir average time of duty six hours? — Six 
hours outdoor duty. 

4al4. Compare yourself with the painter. Where 
would the painter lie that would get up at 8 o’clock in 
the morning. Do you think he would find a job if he 
got up at 8 o’clock in the morning? — He doesn’t go to 
work much before eight. 

4615. Do they not work in Athboy until 8 o’clock in 
the morning?— -No, sir; 8 o’clock is the general hour. 
4516. At what time does he get up?— 7 o’clock. 

4617. He would not live 500 yards from his work? — 
Well, if he worked in the town he might. 

4618. If not, the chances are he would have to get 
up at 6? — Tes. 

4619. And he would have to he constantly at work 
all day, except an hour off for dinner? — An hour off for 
dinner and a half day for Saturday, and no work on 

4Sunday. 

4620. Is he paid for the half day on Saturday? — He 
is ; he is paid at the rate. 

4621. Bte IS paid by the hour? — No, sir. 

4622. All trades union rates of pay are by the hour. 

If a man goes off work liis pay is “ docked” ? — No, sir ; 
there is work going on at present there repairing a 
<;hapel. 

4623. In Dublin, where there is a trades union, it is 
Bd. an hour? — There is a trades union in Dublin, but 
there is not there. 

4624. He gets paid for every day if he works every 
day all the year round. He would get no month’sleave, 
no medical attendance, and his pay is only Is. a week 
more than yours, lb is impossible for him to work six 
days a week all the year round ? — But that is a low rate 
of wages, and in the County Meath they ate not first- 
late tradesmen. 

4625. That is the rate in Belfast and Dublin? — ^Well, 
th.it is a low scale, too, I believe, as a rule. 

4626. How many people are there in Athhoy? — 613 
people. It is a small place. I took the Census last 
month. 

4627. Is there anything else ? — Take a mason in 1882. 
His wages was £1 13s., and it is now £1 16s. A plas- 
terer is something like a painter. 

4628. Now take the mason? — Tcs, sir; £1 13s. in 
1582, and £1 16s. now, 

4629. I have the official return here. He only gets 
paid for every hour he works. If he does not go back 
after dinner, his pay is ‘‘docked” instantly? — I wish 
we were paid by the hour. "We would be quite satis- 
fied if we got paid by the hour. 

4630. Mr. STABJaE. — ^How much an hour? — 8d. If 
we gob what tradesmen would get. 

4^1. And if you were on a month's holiday, would 
you expect to get paid then ? — ^No, sir. 

4632. Ckaiumax'. — 'A nd nothing when off duty? — We 
are never off duty as policemen. 

4633. Mr. Holmes. — D o you ever fish in the County 
Meatli? — I never fished since I went to it. 

4634. Do any of the constables in Meath fish? — Not 
in the station I am in. 

4635. Did you ever hear of constables fishing?— I 
<iid. All we can be absent from barracks is two hours ; 
and how can a man be absent fishing. 

46%. That is not strictly insisted on ? — He can only 
get eight hours’ leave in the month. 

4637. But it is not strictly insisted on ? — It is, sir. 

4638. I suppose it is necessary in Athboy? — I don’t 
know that 

4659. If you want to till your garden and you ask 
the sergeant, he can give you leave? — No, sir, he could 
not. Tiie regulation is, all must turn up every two 
hours. 

4640. How many constables have you in Athboy? — 
Six constables, an acting sergeant, a sergeant, and 
head constable— nine all told. 

4641. How many single men? — One single constable. 

4642. If the married men didi not go to the barrack 
would' not he have to be there always ? — Oh, no, sir. 

4643. You could not leave the barrack empty. You 
cannot write on the door, “Will return at snob and 
CToh an hour.” "Why should he always be tliere — the 
single man? — ^Married men have to take it in turn. 

4644. If married man are not to go to the station 

. men would have more duty? — No, sir, it 

would not make the slightest difference. 


4645. Yes ; hut the single man is there, and you hay »4> 190L 
cannot leave the barrack empty? — The duty would be ConstabU 
done all the same. Daniel Hall 

4b46. By the married men? — Married men. 

4647. Have you anything to say about jiensioners. 

The employment for- pensioners is very goad in Meath? 

—Not in die town I am in. 

4648. Tliey need not stay in Athboy ; they can go to 
Kells and Navan. Well, about Atliboy ? — In Athboy 
there is only one man employed. 

4649. But there are seven in business for themselves 1 
—Yes, sir. One man lias & small farm. 

4650. How did ho get the small farm?— I believe 
it IS a little place belonging to his father. 

4651. Chairuax. — The shopkeeiiers in Athboy are all 
small fanners ? — Yes j there is one man — Hickson — has 
some kind of a little leather store, lb is not worth 
speaking about. He is a very old man, and I do not 
think it is much, use to him. I do not tliink he would 
sell Sd. worth in the week ; but he has got a big pension. 

4652. Then the other five are all in employment? — 

Tliey are diere, in business. Each of them has a big 
pension, and they have no grievance. 

4653. Out of fifteen men in Athboy only six have 
not employment ; the other nine are in business for 
themselves or employed. Is not Meath one of the most 
prosperous counties in Ireland ? — Well, it is the most 
prosperous county. It is a good grass-growing country ; 
but it is a very expensive counfy to live in. 

4664. Mr. Starkie. — Your rent seems to be very low 
if the county is a very expensive one? — Yes, sir ; I have 
really a good house for the money I am paying. 

4655. Could you get that house in the City of 
London ? — Not for the same rent. 

4656. Would you be surprised to hear you could not 
get it at all? — I do not think I could. I believe I 
could not get a house like for it for the money. But 
it happens to be in a backward street, where there is 
no business doing. 

4657. Chairman. — Have you anything to say about 
pensioners? — There is one pensioner there on a small 
pension : he receives £42 2s. 6d. 

4658. How old is he?— He is only a year out of the 
police force. 

4659. How old is he? — He is about fifty — close on 
fifty. 

4660. "What does he want? — He has only got that to 
live upon. 

4661. What does he stay in Athboy for if he cannot 
get employment — nobody wants him to stay in Athboy? 

— I wish to tell you the chance of a pensioner getting 
a situation at present is not of the best. 

4662. But there are 50 per cent, of the pensioners in 
Ireland employ^? — There have been few employed in 
Meath since the passing of the County Councils Act: 
we have no chance. They have passed resolutions. 

4663. But the Grand Jury liad no posts to give away? 

— ^iliey had, sir. 

4664. Well, but the County Council has only re- 
plant the Grand Jury? — They have replaced the Grand 
Jury, and the District Councils have replaced the 
Guardians. The District and County Councils have 
passed resolutions, in several places, not to employ 
pensioners. 

4565. Do you know why? — That would go to show 
in consequence of being policemen. 

4666. Would it not be in consequence of pensioners 
having a pension, and to give other people a turn. It 
is not because they are policemen? — ^Well, it is not 
exactly in consequence of the ill-feeling they have 
for us. 


4667. Otherwise people would be glad to employ pen- 
sioners? — Not at present, sir. , 

4668. But is there not a very good feeling towards 
policemen in Meath?— Yes. 

4669. Ton get on very well with all people? — Yes. 

4670. And your landlord is quite glad to have you 
in his house ? — He is. 


4671. And your comrades make very good friends 
of the people— they get on very well wilii the people? — 
They do. 

4672. They can amuse themselves very well? — They 
can, sir ; but about the resolution passed as to police 
pensioners, I will quote a few cases. 


4673. Do you tliini you need do that. We will 
accept it?— I would like you would hear me in one 
case which I knowmyself personally. I have one here, 
in writing, vrhich you can have. Employers say their 
nei^bours are better entitled to it than strangers who 
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go there as policemen. This is one case that happened 
in the County Monaghan. The other case that I am 
coming to happened, in Dublin. 

4674. Monacan we will take, but Dublin you have 
nothing to do with? — But I have another case in 
Dublin. I could give twenty, or forty cases like that, if 
I looked for them. 

4675. I know the Dublin case. But it was not 
because he was a policeman, but because he was a pen- 
sioner with a good pension. He had £42 ; and they 
do not see why a man with £42 a year should be 
employed as a sub-sanitary officer. 

4676. Do you know it is just the same in England ? — 
I think in England they are more lenient towards the 
police. 

4677. Not a bit ; there is just the same feeling about 
employing pensioners. 

Witness. — If you hear the case that liappened in 
the County Dublin? 

4678. But you do not represent Dublin? — I represent 
the whole constables. 

Mr. Hoimeb. — In Meath, Monaghan, and Louth. 

4679. Chairmas,— Other constables will speak for 
Dublin. We have had that case several times before 
-us? — Well, sir, ws consider a constable with £42 a 
year could not live upon it after he leaves the police 
force. I would direct your attention to that. 

4680. Mr. Holmes. — That is not tho maximum pen- 
sion of a ojnstable? — No, sir, he gets £46. 

Mr. Starkie. — If he had waited for four years he 
would have got £4 14s. more. 

4681. Mr. Holmes. — Instead of comparing your pay 
with that of the police of the City of London don’t 
you tlimk that a more appropriate comparison would be 
with the pay of the Scotch police forces. Scotland and 
Ireland are more alike than Ireland and England? — 
No, sir. 

4682. Why not? — We believe that we ate as good a 
force as there is in England, and we believe the duties 
are just as hard. 

4683. But why should a constable in this country be 
paid more than a constable in Scotland? — Our duties 
are more seveie and difficult. 

4684. Do you know anything about the duties in Scot- 
land ? — Well, I do not ; but 1 know none of them have 
to do the same dirty work in England and Scotland as 
we have. 

4685. Assuming that the duties of constables in Scot- 
land are as arduous as your duties, is there any reason 
why you should be paid better? — As we are looked upon 
as tlie best force in the United Kingdom. 

4686. Why do you say you are tJie best force. We 
started on the assumption that the duties in Scotland arc 
as onerous as yours ; and, if so, is rhere any reason why 
you should be paid better than a constable in Scotland ? 
— If we were the same way circumstanced as they are we 
should not receive more. 

4687. In Scotland the maximum pay of a constable 
averages 2Ss. a week, from which there is a deduction 
of 2^ per cent, for superannuation, which leaves him a 
littlo over 28s. 3d. a week, as compared with your 27s. 
You have got a very good chance of promotion : every 
efficient, well-conducted constable here can look forward 
to being promoted to the rank of sergeant. You may 
take it from me that, owing to the small number of ser- 
aeants in Scotland, very few constables can expect to rise 
bej'ond 28s. a week, and, therefore, taking my figures, 
is it not a fact tfiat a constable there is not better paid 
than a constable here at 27s. a week? — I do not know any 
thing about the Scotch police ; but with regard to the 
police force I have nineteen years’ service in the Force 
and I have never been promoted. 

4688. You may expect it soon?— A man receiving it at 
twenty-two years, what good is it then? And 2^ years 
as an acting sergeant, receiving the same pay as I am 
receiving now. It could be very easily proved that 
I have never been called on to explain in my service 
for that length of time, and I am waiting natiently 
for promotion at about twenty-two years’ service, and 
if I get it then I shall have something about the same 
pay as I am receiving now. Tlien if I am going out 
on pension I have to put in another three years’ service 
in the rank of sergeant, or I won’t get the pension. 

4689. Chairman. — I suppose tlie slowness of promo- 
tion is because of the “P” list?~The “P” list has 
blocked the seniority system. The young man, after 
leaving school, with five years’ service, reads up an 
ict of Parliament and he goes forward and passes, 

he has promotion, perhaps, within twelve months. 
"IJat is why I speak of the senior constables. They 
should get something to recompense them for being 
knocked out of promotion for years like ^at. 


4690. We quite understand that. It is verv 

able, no doubt. Have you anything else to «av tn tw 
subject?— That is the claim of the men I rep£nt\^* 

4691. You represent the older married meu?-I 
sent all. 

«92. Te.. you represent «B ; bnt the others have ml 
mnoh of a etievance; you toko yont oomrsdes of l2 
same age and setaica as yonrself, and yon speak fr! 
them ?— I speak for them in that respect ^ 

_ 4693. And are they greatly discontented at the ucci 
tion they ai-e in— as they gi-ow older do they get woi^? 
—They set disconraged every day. sir, and £,Td it „oie 
difficult to live the older and longer they stop in- 
they rush out at twenty-five years’ service to try and 
get something else, . and they find this block before 

4694. Mr. Holmes. — Are you aware that pen«iru k 
deferred pay. That is. if you were not entitled lo a 
pension your pay would be more? — Certainly, sir. 

4696. Tliat being so, do you think it fair to compare 
your pay with that of an artisan who is not entitled to a 
pension ?— Of course ; but I wish to show you how wages 
have gone up since 1882, and evei-yone has increased 
except the policeman. 

4696. Mr. Starkie. — If you served twenty-nine years 
as a constable you could retire on £46 16«, a vearC 
Yes. 

Chairman.— If you height an annuity of that 
amount you should have to pay several hundred pounds 
for it. 

4597. Mr. Holmes. — And you must spread that over 
your twenty-nine years’ service?— Yes, sir, if it was, it 
would leave a bigger salary. 

4698. Mr. Starkie. — Have you been up for examina- 
tion for promotion yet? — No, sir. 

4969. Are you on the promotion list? — No, not on 
it yet. 

4700. Do not men who pass for promotion at seven 
years’ service know weU they cannot expect promotion 
for nine or ten years ? — It is a long wait. 

4701. But ai-e tli^ deceived ? — Well, they have been 
deceived since they joined. 

4702. In what way? — When tli«^ joined the Force 
there was no such thing as a P ” list. 

4703. But a man joining the Force cannot bind the 
authorities to adhere to the then system of promotion, so 
the men cannot say tliey have been deceived, because the 
system has been changffd. You might say you had been 
deceived if you joined at a certain pay, and that the 
Government hail redua-d it? — Yes, sir, but I am de- 
ceived in the promotion. 

4704. How? — When I joined there was no such thing 
as the " P ” list. 

4705. You may be disappointed, but you have not 
been deceived. Yon cannot bind the authorities to 
adhere to the particular system of promotion in vogue 
when you joined? — Of course, they cannot be bound 
to stick to it. 

4706. Are you in favour of doing away with the rank 
of acting sergeant ? — Yes, sir, I would be in favour of 
it. 

4707. Supposing you were found to be qualified for 
promotion, do you expect to be made a sergeant at on« 
witliout passing thi’ough any probationary stage?— As 
to that there is no county inspector but knows the 
men in his county. Any man can he tried as to ^ 
qualification. Eveiy sergeant should be able to main- 
tain discipline, and to be responsible for the duties of 
his post, and if he is not able to carry out disciphne in 
tiis station he should be reduced. 

4708. Would not reduction from the probation^ 
grade, or the remaining in it, be less disgraceful thw 
reduction from the rank of sergeant ?— If a man is 
not fit to be a sergeant, he should not be an acting 
sergeant. He has got the same duties as a sergeant. 

4709. Being made an acting sergeant is for the pur- 
pose of testing the man for She rank of sergeant, ana 
if he did not discharge the same duties as a 
would the t(St bo an efficient one? — If_ a_ constable a 
promoted to the rank of sergeant, and if it was jow 
he could not discharge the duties he could be reducea. 

4710. You stated that you had no time to till yom 

garden ? — That is practically true. , , i • ii,» 

4711. You also stated you got up at 8 o clock m 
morning ? — Tliat is only one morning. 

4'^2. On how many days a week?— I do not supp 
it would be more than two mornings in the 

4713. Is not 8 o’clock a very late hour ^whicn w 
get up on spring and summer mornings. Why | , 
you not get up at 6 o’clock and dig in your gar 
I could ifot if I was out until 2 o’clock in the momng- 
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4714. Does this happen often?— It does, often. 

4715. How often do you do a "rising" patrol? — 
Twjoe in the month, between 12 and 6. 

4716 Then for twenty-eight nights in the month 
YOU ar? free from "rising” patrols?— But I am on late 

^*4717 Ce.uRM*^'- — Y ou know a constable of the 
L^.ndon police forces does night duty from 10 in the 
ni'-ht until 6 in the morning for six months?— 'iV’ell, 
sir. in lar'e tomis and cities in this country the police 
have to do' the same. 

4718. Tlier do rot do it in Meath ; and we have not 
rome across" the town they do it here? — We are not 
finding fault with the amount of duty we have to do. 


4719. Mr. Starkie. — Is not the du^ in the conntry 
now estn'mely easy? — We would consider it easy if we 
had any time to ourselves when off duty, but we have 
no time ; and we have something lilte 154 Acts of 
Parliament, ten of them passed during the last twenty 


years. 

4720. You did not join the Force on the understand- 
ing that there should be no further legislation? — No. 


4721. Chairman.— And one Act repeals anothei ?— 1901. 

We have ten of them passed since 18^, and 2,688 sec- ConatabU 
tions in the Code to study. When that is taken into 1)011181 Hall, 
account, along with the outdoor duty, you will sec how 
long it takes. 

4722- Do you remember them all? — ^We have to. 

4723. Which Acta do you remember best?— I can tell 
you every Act of Parliament I have to do with ; — The 
Gun Licence Act, the Peace Preservation Act, the 
Prevention of Crimes Act, Summary Jurisdiction Act, 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, Hawkors’ .Act, 

Dobs’ Act 

4724. You only know them generally. Supposing 
you were framing a summons, would you do it from 
memoiy or from tho hook? — I would refer to the Act 
of Parliament. The Petty Sessions Clerk usually does 
it. If a policeman were six miles from his ^tiem 
and found an offence committed it would not do to 
liave to go back to the station to look for an Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Starkie.— I t woidd not be necessaiy for him to 
do so. All he requires to know on such an occasion is 
his powers as a policeman. 


District Inspector James Hoeis.in, examined. 


4725. Chairm.an. — O f what district are you in 
charge J — Listowel, County Kerry. 

4726. How long have you been in tho service? — 
Thirty-three yeai-s and two months. 

4727. Have you been through all the ranks?— Yes, 

4728. Constable, acting sergeant, sergeant, head con- 
stable, and district inspector ? — Yes, all through. 

4729. Hew long have you been a district inspector ? — 
Nearly eight years. 

4730. And how long a head constable? — About 6^ 

4751. And sergeant? — Nearly six. 

4732. And acting sergeant? — One. 
i733. And constable? — Eleven years. 

4734. I congratulate you on your career ; it Is a 
great encouragement to the men of the service. How 
many stations liave you in your district? — Eleven per- 
manent stations and three protection posts, at piesent. 
Of the latter one has just been abolished. 

4755. What is the stren^h of your hcndquartei-s 
station?— One head constable, three sergeants, two 
acting sergeants, and about sixteen or seventeen con- 
stables. 

4736. How many stations are there in charge of 
sergeants? — One in cliarge of a head constable and ten 
in charge of seigeanis. There ate fourteen se^eants 
altogether. Thei'e are tliree sergeants in Listowel 
station. In the whole district there are fourteen ser- 
geants. 

4737. And how ninny constables? — Tliere are about 
sisty-six constables in the district. 

4738. Mr. Holmes. — ^How many acting sergeants? — 
Two acting sergeants. 

4739. Cii-AiRMAN. — I talce it that in your thiity-thvee 
years of service you have been in most parts of Ireland? 
—Yes, in a good many parts. 

4740. In what counties have you served? — ^Firstly, 
Letterkenny, County Donegal. I was in several other 
placi-s throughout Donegal afterwards? — My next sta- 
tion was Kanturk, in County Cork ; I was next in 
Clare, then in Mayo, and afterwards in Kerry, my ''re- 
sent county. 

4741. Then your service was in Donegal, Cork, Clare, 
3Iayo, and Kerry? — Y'es. 

4742. Have you read tlie memorials from the Royal 
Irish Constabulary to the Lord Lieutenant? — Yes, I 
have. 

4743. Have you read the Kerry memorial? — ^Yes, T 
think I have seen it. I have read a good deal on the 
subject, and I believe I saw the Kerry memorial. 

4744. WiE you favour us with your views on the 
subject of tiiat memorial? First of all, as r^aids 
the disparity existing between the pay of the Roj'al 
Irish Constabulary and that of the various EngLsh 
police forces, notably, of the City of London police. 
3Iay I ask, have you any personal knowledge of the 
City of London or any of the English police forces ? — 
None. 

4746. You have been in London? — I have been in 
London ; but I have no knowledge of the police there. 

4746. I suppose you are of opinion that there is a 
considerable difference between the duties of one of the 


great City forces and those of a rural police force? — I District 

think the duty is veiy constant in the City. Inspector 

4747. And in the counties in which you have served J. Horigan 
— ^Donegal, Cork, Mayo, Clare and Kerry, would j ot 

the duties he rather of a rural character ? — Principally 
rural. 

4748. Are not rents considerably higher in a large 
city than in rural districts? — ^Tes, rents are higher in 
all the cities. Rents in some of the country towns are 
very high. Where I am living at pi-esent rent is very 
high. In small villages it is easy to get houses. Same 
of the villages arc dwaying, and some of tlie houses 
are vacant. It is easier to get houses in villages than 
in towns. 

4749. Is not the state of the country considerably 
better now than it has been at different times in your 
service ? — Much better. 

4750. Has it not changed from what it was from 1883 
to 1885 ? — Tliat was the troubled period. It was from 
1879, in fact. In the end of 1879 the troublesome period 
b?gau, and it continued for several years afterwards. 

4751. Is not the present state of affairs quiet, on 
the whole? — Pretty quiet just at present, and for somu 
considerable time past. 

4752. Is there a pretW good feeling between tlis Con- 
stabulary and the people? — It is not so bad as it was. 

The feeling is not so hostile as it was some years ago. 

4763. Promotion to the ranlc of sergeant is by coun- 
ties, is it not? — Yes, by counties. 

4754. When a man has been live jears in a county 
has he not the privilege of obtaining a transfer to 
another county? — The Inspector-Gener^, on his ajipli- 
cation, may remove him to another county provided 
the county inspector of that county had no objection. 

4756. So if he found promotion slow in his own 
county, or for any other reason he wished to go to 
some other county, he can obtain a transfer? — ^Yes, if 
the county inspector of the otlier county did not object. 

If he ha^ bad records the other county inspector would 
almcBt certainly object. 

4756. Have yon any suggestions to make with regard 
to tlie pay of the Force? We shall be obliged if you 
will speak quite frankly? — WeE, I think the rates 
appear too small for our men. 

4757. Wliich rates do yon think too small? — I think 
aE round they are too small. 

4758. Do you refer to all classes?— Yes, from head 
constable down to the lowest constable. 

4769. To the recruit at 15s. a week ? — Yes, he should 
get more than he gets. 

4760. Why?— The rates of wages are going up for 
aE classes of people, and I see no reason why the con- 
stable should not go witli the times. 

4761. Have the expenses at aU increased? — I don’t 
think the expenses have gone up very much, except, 
perhaps, for house rent and coal. 

4762. You spoke of the house rent as being high in 
Listowel. How much would Eie constables with, say, 
three children each, pay for a house? — About £1 or 
£1 2s. a month. I am aware they are paying as high 
as £1 2s. or £1 3.?. 

4763. Would £1 a month be the average? — ^I should 
say £1 would be fair average. 
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4764. From that must, of course, be deducted the 
lodging allowance of 4s. 4d. 1 — Yes. 

4764a. 'Would he not be freed from the deduction of 
the 1*. a week for barrack accommodation ? — Yes. 

4765. That is 8s. 8d. in all. Then would not his net 
rent, on tlie evafago, be Lis. 4d. a month? — Yes. 

4V66. Have you ciime to any conclusion as to what 
Jiis expenses would be by the week or the montli? — Yes ; 

I have brought some papers with me. Ei-re is what 
a constable made out. 

47o7. Is he a single or a married man? — He is a 
married man with, I think, four children. 1 am not 
quite sure how many, but it is stated there. (Docu- 
laenl handed to the Chairman.) 

4768. The number of family is given as seven — tliat 
is live children. He states his expenses should be 
£6 13s. lid. per month. 

TFi'^iiess.— He says it would require that to keep him 
comfortably. 

4769. What he actually pays is £5 18s. ; and 

he says he wants £1 15.'. 9^d. more. 

TFi?ness. — To keep him comfortably he would. 

4770. CirAiRMAs (quoting from document). — He 
charge.s £1 Is. 3d. for rent — tea, sugar, milk, schooling 
for children, churcli rout, bacon, boots for family : he 
wants double the quantity of meat, fislr, butter, &c. 
That is the man with a large family. Now we will 
take the single man. Have you any of the mess books ? 
— Yes, I have. 

4771. Tell U.S, from the mess book, what would be the 
average mess per montli for a single man ? — Yes ; I find 
it here £l 17s. Sd. It is not exactly the same every 
montli. One month it is £1 15s. 6'!., and another it 
is £1 16*. 

4772. Shall we take £1 16s. as the mess ^penses for 
the month? — Yes. 

4773. How much would be the extras which are not in 
the mess? — Well, I should say, at least 15s. 

4774. Therefore, his total mess expenses would 
amount to £2 11s. ?— Yes. 

4775. What would be his other expenses ? — Some men 
make out the extras considerably over that. I have 
here before me a list giving extras and mess, and it 
is £3 Is. 6|d. for a month. 

4776. Would you say that 15s, is n fair average for 
extras for a careful man ? — I should say that 15s. would 
be a fair average, Tliat does not include any drinks 
or anything whatever, except the have necessaries of life. 

4777. Suppose that we put it at £3 9n- Would not 
that include everything? — Yes, indeed, it would be 
very liberal. I should say a good deal less. 

4778. May we put it, then, at £2 16.*. ? — It would 
he £2 15?. without drinks? — I was putting 15s. for 
extra.s, besides what appears in the hook. 

4779. Would you say £2 15.?. in all — that is, the mess 
book, £1 16*. ; extras, 15.?. ; and drinks, 4?. ? — Very 
well. 

<3780. Mr. Holjif. 3. — Are you satisfied with that esti- 
mate ’ — Yrs, I think so. 

4781. CH.4IRMAS. — Wlist would his other expenses 
he?— Well, they are sunplied with uniforms ; but they 
reoiiire to get plain clothes occasionally for going on 
leave. 

4782. Would a suit of plain cloth.es last for three 
years ? — I would not allow a man more than one suit 
tor two vears. 

4783. Ton say a suit every two years. Would it 
^iost £7, ?_£3 nr £3 in.?. 

4784. Would 2*. 6d. a. moufli for plain clothes lie 
sufficient? — Tliat would be 30s, a year. Tliat would 
be v"Tv mnderate indeed. 

4785. Shall we nnt 3s. a month for clnthe®? — Yes 

4786. Then we have a constable paying £2 18s., in- 
rlnd'uti his plain clothes? — Yes. 

4787. What would his other expenses he? — Well, any 
man at all who can a^ord it gets a hicyde; and a 
hicvcle is very useful for either recreation or duty. In 
■fact, it is most useful for duty. Very important cap- 
tiiT°s have heen made by means of bicycles. 

4788. Tf he uses it in the public service does he not 
get nn allowance? — Tcs. 

4789. Is it not. therefore, a good investment? — That 
denends upon what his officer can certifv. He would 
not firet. it unless the officer could certify that a car 
would hove been necessarv. 

4790. Mav be not eet it not only for recreation, hut 
as a ffood investment? — I don’t think they would make 
anv+i'ine hv doinv dutv on it. 

4791. But may he not distinmiish himself bv having 
it ? — Yen ; there is a case in which a man' distinguished 
himself fay having it. 


4792. Would tliero he .uj oilier nereesar, eiKn«. 
beyond tlie £2 18s. I have got -first, the mes? 
second, extras ; third, clothes. You cannot say £: 
bicycle is a necessaiy ?— Not absolutely necessary 

4793. It is the single man we are now dealing with? 
Well, I cannot, at present, tliink of any ocher thinL' 

4794. The monthly pay of a constable of five 
service is £4 15.s., and his necessary expenses £2 
Are there any other necessary expenses ?-I cannot thbt 
of any other, except what he i)ays in church fee? 

all that kmd of tiling ; and that is not very much 

4795. Do not some men give more, and some less? 

I should say it would be, on the average, £l a veaT 
because there are a goorl many demands of that kind. ’ 

4796. AfhT payment of all necessaiy expenses would 
not the constable in question have £1 19*. in hand?— 
Yes. 

4797. Is it nob the case that many single men areahle 
to put aside something like £1 .? ninnth?— I think thev 
can put asMc a little. When they take a liulidav, that 
takes something. They are entitled to a month’s holi- 
day in the year. 

4798. Is nob that with full pay ?— Yes ; and those who 
can afford to take a holiday, do' take it. 

4799. Have moat constables something in the Sayings 
H.ank? — A good many single men have a little. The 
mon who are doing best have a little. 

4890. Could not a steady single man put aside £1 a 
month? — I think so. 

4801. Could he not live well and have something to 
go on leave with? — Yes, I think so. 

4802. Do you know of any cases where men have been 
proceeded against for debt? — Yes, I do know some 
cases. 

4®1i2a. Were they in your district? — Yes. 

4803. Were they married men or single men?— Ma^ 
ried. 

4604. Did you make inquiry into those cases?— Tes. 
4805. What was the conclusion you arrived at?— 
Well, one man I remember got into debt early in life, 
and was never able to extricate himself. 

45C6. Was that when he was single? — I think not; 
he was married at the time. 

4807. Could you give us any recent cases. I suppose 
in oases of that sort you liave to report to the county 
inspector, who brings the case before the Inspector- 
General ? — If the man does not i>ay up to the best of his 
ability, the case goes to the Inspector-Gteaeral, and 
sometimes it lends to a man’s dismissal, bub I have not 
known a case where it led to a man’s dismissal. 

4808. Has the Rcrgeaiit in ebiirge of a station much 
more responsibility than a sergeant who is not in charge ? 
— Ever BO much more. 

4809. Do you think he should receive some e^a 
pecuniary remuneration 'for that greater responsibility? 
—I am decidedly of that opinion. I don’t consMer any 
man has greater responsibility tbon the sergeant in 
charge of a station. 

4810. Would you include the head constable in charge 

of a station? — Yes; the head constable, if he was in 
charge of a headquarters station, and the sergeant if 
in charge of an outside station 

4811. Taking into consideration the large number of 
police stations in Ireland, what amount do you suggest 
should be given as a diarge allowance ? — 'Well, I think 
considering the great responsibility ori them they are 
not sufficiently paid at present. I think the sergeant 
in charge should have lOs. a month mote than a ser- 
geant not in chaise. 

4812. Have you known cases in which a. sergeant has 
sought to be relieved from the responsibility of the 
charge of a station? — 'No, 1 have not known any case of 
that kind. 

4815. Have you ever heard that it frets and womea 
some men being in charge of a station? — Some men do 
not like to be in charge, because they feel the responsi- 
bility too much upon them. 

4814. Have you heard of cases in which the J^pector- 

General has refused to remove sergeants from the charge 
of a station, because he tdiought it would be a premium 
upon slackness of conduct? — ^I have not beard of sue 
cases. All sergeants who can manage it would prM 
to be in a headquarters station, because they are rre 
from responsibility. v *. fjis 

4815. Have you any observations to make about iw 
periods of time at which constables 

creases of pay ? — I really do not know. I did no g 
that matter any consideration. 

4816. Do you wish to say anything as to a.*ng se^ 

geanta ?— There is a feeling that the rank . 

geant should be done away with. I have not giv 
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fliiestion consideration. I do not know how it affects 

• ie serrice. They may ns well be called acting aer- 
-aan-s as thirtl-claas sergeants. 

* 4317 Is it not desirable to have the rank of acting 
«<‘Tceant in order to test a man’s capacity for the posi- 
tion of sergeant t — It is a probationary rank ; they hold 


4313. if he was made a sergeant, you would have to 
teduca him if he proved inefficient? — He would have to 
revert to his former rank if he did not prove efficient. 

4319. There is a great difference between reverting 
to the rank of constable from acting sergeant and being 
reduced from the rank of sergeant? — Yes; they can 
cause an acting sergeant to revert to his former rank. 

45M. Have you anything to say about the head con- 
stables?— Nothing particular. 

4321. Have vou aiiyching to say on the subject of the 
slowness of promotion to the rank of sergeant?— Yes ; 
it is rather slow. 

4322. Is that in consequence of the “P” list system? 
—Yea. I think so. 

4623. I suppose promotion by the “'P” list was a 
great incitement to young smart men? — It gives them an 
opportunitT of getting on. When they get the rank of 
sergeant they retain it for a great number of years. 

Does that press hardly upon the more senior 
men? — It presses upon them. 

4624. There are some men who cannot pass an exami- 


nation? — Yes. 

4S25. Can you suggest any remddy for the slowness 
of promotion' for the senior men? — 1 think the “P” 
examination was a good idea, but it requires some im- 


provement in my opinion. 

4826. How would you improve it? — I would not 
recommend any man who did not show professional 
aptitude, besides being fairly well educated. 

4827. Can a man go up for the " P ” examination with- 
out the district inspector's recommendation?— No ; if 
the district inspector refuses to recommend him, the 
county inspector has the ultimate voice in the matter. 

4828. Does the county inspector recommend him with- 
out seeing him ? — Usually, he acts on. the recommenda- 
tion of the district inspector ; or he may overrule him, 
and do what he thinks proper himself. 

4829. Do the county and district inspectors take the 
man's police qualifications into consideration? — ^It comes 
into it to some extent, but I think it should come into 
it a good deal more. I think they look more to _ his 
literary ability. On a man showing that he has a little 
better literary ability than others, he is sent forward 
for examination on the “P” list. 

4830. it what service can they be recommended for 
the " P ’’ list examination ? — Five years’ service. 

4851. Is that the minimum ? — Yes. 

4832. Do yon find a difficulty in providing accommo- 
dation for 'married men ? — There are some stations where 
no married men can get accommodation. 

4855. ire you obliged to send sii^ie men to these 


stations?. — Yes. 

4334. Does that work hardly upon the single men? — 
It does, rather. 

4835. Would it be of disadvantage to the service if 
the number of married men was increased? — I thfnk 
there are quite enough of them married. They are at 
liberty to get married after seven years’ sewice. 

4836. Would you like to see the proportion of mar- 
ried men increased? — No. 

4837. If the limit of age regulation were rescinded, 
would it increase the number? — I don’t think thatwould 
be desirable. 

4838. Would it be desirable to increase it or reduce 
it?— I would leave it as it is. I think it is giving satis- 
faction as it is. I have not heard any opinion expressed 
on the subject. If there was a grievance I am sure I 
would hear something about it. 

4833. Have you anything to suggest as to the lodging 
allowance to married men? — Tlie lodging allowance is 
decidedly too small. 

4840. Would you recommend that the lodging allow- 
ance should be increased? — Yes, if they are to have an 
allowance at all. The allowance they have is barely 
worth counting. 

4341,^ If an increased lodging allowance were granted, 
would it not place the married men in a more advon- 
t^eous position than the single men, and thereby afford 
dissatisfaction to the latter and offer them an induce- 
ment to marry ? — Tlie single men would be quite satis- 
fied if they get a slight increase of pay. 

4842. Are you aware that to increase pay would 
require legislation, which is often difficult to accom- 
plish. Does anything else occur to you about the single 


men? — An idea has occurred to me, which might enable 
increased pay and special allowances being given with- 
out the necessity of an Act of Parliament. 

4845, What is your idea? — ^Beorganiaation. 

4844. Do you mean the diminution of the Force? — 
Diminution of the Force. If you reduce the numbers 
and give the pay saved thereby to those remaining. 

4845. Mr. Holmes. — H ow can the pay be increased 
beyond the amounts fixed by the Act of 1883 without 
another Act of Parliament? — What I meant was, that 
it could be done without increasing the Constabulary 
"Vote. 

4846. Chaiumas. — T hat is a different thing. Is it 
your opinion that some counties or districts might be 
amalgamated? — I think so. 

4847. Is that owing to diminution in the population? 

—Not by the diminution in population ; but some of 
the counties are so very smalf 

4848. Mr. Staheie. — ^Would not the combining of cer- 
tain counties under one county inspector, or certain dis- 
tricia under one district inspector, affect only the officers 
of the Force, and not "tire men ?— That is so. 

4849. Ceaibmaw- — I t would not affect the men in any 
way ? — I think not, 

4850. Have m.my of the married men in your district 
got gardens? — Yes, some of them have. 

4851. Are they not allowed to keep a pig or two and 
fowl?— Yes ; the married men have leave to keep a pig 
and some fowl. 

4852. Are you often applied to by the men for perims- 
sion for their wives to take in dressmaking or anything 
nf that sort? — I had one such application as to dress- 
maldng, and it was not granted. 

4853. "Why was it refused? — I cannot say. 

4654. Are the head and other constables out of pocket 
by the making up of their uniform? — Yes, sir. 

4<>a5. What would you recommend with reference to 
it I — There should be an increase, because they do nob 
get as much as wou.a pay the tailor for making up. 

4856. How much does the making up of men’s uni- 
forms cost in your county? — It costs 13s. to make a 
tunic and two pairs of trousers, which they get every 


4857. Do they get 9s. td. ?— Yes ; they get 5s. 6d. for 
tho tunic and 2s. for each pair of trousers. I think 
they should get 14s. 

4858. Do you find that a large proportion of well- 
conducted men have saved money? — Yes the men who 
conduct themselves and who are economical all along, 
can save a little. 

4850. What value would you place upon the free medi- 
cal attendance anid medicines supplied to the men in 
the case of a man with a wife and, say, three children? 
—2s. a man per montii is what the doctor gets. 

• 4^0. Then may we take about 6d. a week as llie 
value of medical attendance and medicines?— 2s. a month 
exactly. . , 

4861. Do many men retire after twenty-five years 

service, when they are entitled to a pension of 30-50ths 
of their pay? — Yes. , t 

4862. Pension, being really deferred pay, should not 
it be looked upon as representing a considerable addi- 
tion to the weekly pa^? — Yes. But I think the present 
pensions are entirely inadequate. 

4863. Why ?— There are two men in my district, one 

with a family of nine, and the other with a family of 
eight, having each a pension of fi42 2s. Sd. to support 
them. , . ,, 

4864. How many pensioners are there in your dia- 
trich ?— About twenty. 

48t^. Of these pensioners^ are there many employed? 
—Some of them are in business for themselves. Only 
three of them are employed. 

4866. Is it the fact that nine of them are in business 
for themselves?— I think so. 

4867. Have they farms or shops?— One has a farm 
and ail the others have shops. 

4868. Sow did they get the goodwill or capital?— 
They do not remiire much capital to start a shop in_ a 
country town, if they have the shop fittings, they will 
get the goods on credit to start them. 

4869. Are you aware that one pensioner is receiving 
£1 12«. a week in addition to his pension? — Yes ; he is 
a clerk in a flour store. 


4870. what is the amount of his pension I— I 
he has about £4 a month — £48 a year. 

4871. Is not another man getting 17i. a week?— Yea. 


ifay St. IKO. 
DlsCtliU 
Inspector 
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4872. Has this man with eight oluldren, only just 
retired from the Force? — Xes, within the last year. 

4873. Has he had time to look for employment?— He 
is just looking about him. 

4874. How old is he?— About forty-five years of age. 
In connection with these pensioners, one of them took 
a house in Distowel at a rent of £24 a year, and before 
he got it he had to pay £12 a year in advance. 

4876. Why did he take a house at £24 a year?— He 
opened a small restaurant or eating-house; but he is 
doing no business and he will soon have to leave the 

4876. Are you aware that in the English and Scotch 
forces 24 per cent, is deducted for superannuation?— 
They deduct 14 per cent, from our Force for tlie Con- 
stabulary Force Fund. 

4877. Is not that only from men who joined before 
1883, and are they not very few? — ^Very few. 

4878. Is not that Fund for the benefit of the widows 
and children of the men who subscribed? — ^Tes. 

men also subscribe a small sum to the Queen’s Jubilee 
Fund. 

4879. Is that not a voluntary subscription?— Yes, no 
one compkiins of that. It is going to a good purpose. 

4880. AnH ia it not a perfectly voluntary subscrip- 
tion. There is no compulsion exercised at all?— Jfone 
whatever. 

4881. And is it not to assist necessitous widows and 
orphans of suhsciihera? — Tcs. 

4882. Is it not managed by a representative commit- 
tee? — ^Yes, 

4883. Axe you aware that in the City of London 
there ia no lodging allowance for married men ? — I was 
not aware of that. 

4884. Do you know that it is almost impossible for 
a married man to get lodgings within four or five miles 
of his work 1 — I understand it is difficult to get lodg- 
ings there, but where they have a house at a high rent, 
they are at liberty to take in lodgers arid thereby make 
more than their rent. 

4885. We have evidence to the efiect that letting part 
of a house in this way is not always a good speculation, 
that most men are at least 10s. a week out of pocket 
for rent. Are you aware that it takes a man, on an 
average, 2s. a week to pay his “’bus” to and from his. 
work, and that no allowance whatever is given ? — I was 
not aware of it. 

4886. 'ill. Holmes. — ^Are you aware that the number 
of selected candidates for vacancies in the_R-LO. is very 
largely in excess of the number of vac,mcies ? — I believe 
there is a good supply of candidates. 

4887. Are you aware, that during the last six years 
the wastage of the Force averaged 600, and that the 
number of applicants averaged 960? — I understand that 


4888. And that these were the pick of the applicants ; 
in fact, selected candidates? — Yes. 

4289. Do you admit tJiat there ia no lack of eligible 
candidates ?— Certainly. 

4890. Are they thoroughly aware before they join of 
the conditions of the service?— I don’t think they are. • 

4891. Hnw is that?— They don’t consider the question 
at all until they have joined. 

4892. "Since 1885, ia not every candidate given the 
rates of pay and told what the conditions of service are? 
— Yes, they ate pretty well known. • 

4893. Is it not a fact that every candidate who now 
applies to ioin the Force knows the conditions of the 
service? — He can know it if he inquires ; and I am sure 
they do know it. But at that age very few young men 
ever think of whab they will be drawing twenty-five or 
thirty years later. I know I did not. I just thought 
of what would be sufficient for the day. I thought of 
the immediate prospect, I never looked so far before 
me. And I think that is Uie way with most men join- 
ing the Constabulary. 

4894. If there should be no increase of pay given in 
consequence of this Inquiry, would there be any falling 
off in the number of eligible eandidiites ? — I cannot say. 

4^5. What do you think? — I think there would be 
some dissatisfaction if there was not an increase of pay. 

4896. Would it affect the number of outsiders who 
are anxious to join the Force? — The idea has become 
pretty prevalent that the position ia not as good as 
Iieretefore, in consequence of the noise about this ques- 
tion of pay. 

4897. With regard to the pensions. You say that the 
maximum pension of a constable after twenty-five years' 
service is £42 28. &d. Is not that sufficient to enable 
him to live decently ? — ^It is not. 

4898. Sur.ely a man is under no obligation to retire 


•fter twenlj-fiv. jem' service !_There is „„ j,.,,. 
ment for him to lemam on much lonaer the •' 

ao httle larger after twenty-nine years’ service “ 
4898a. Does not the maximum pension of a c'm«f,v 
amount to 18^ a week?-If a man finds it hard^^n;'-! 
to live on £70 a year, he certainly must find it 
hard to live on £42 or £48. 

4899. Have not you yourself admitted that a 
man can save money in the Force. He does nnt^'^ 
it difflcnlt to live 0,1 £70 . year !-A .in.le m.„ 
manage to get along on the £42 ; hut there is a nTv 
difference between a single man and a man with Lv 
or nine in family. ‘» ‘- 

4000. Need he retire until his family are more or le« 
grown up?— After thirty years’ service he would 
pretty well worn out, and he wouM be just in the sm^ 
position. As a rule, men do nob stay much after thirb- 


4S01. Air. :St.akkie.— W hen you speak of increasint 
the amount of pay of all men, from the head constable 
down to the recruit in the Dep6h, do you recognise tlia 
fact that the recruit at the Dep6t, who gets £39 a vevr 
is merely under training?— When I snoke of the rwrui: 
at the Depot, I had in my mind the man commencis’ 
after six months' training. * 

4902. Did you not say you thought £39 a year mneh 
too little ? — That would not make much difference. 

4905. You are aware that the recruit is not doing anv 
public duty, that he is merely under training; and 
should not his ])ay of £39 a year be sufficient to° defiav 
his expenses while at the Depot?— If I said £39 I hi 
in my mind the time that he commenced to he a mex- 
her of the permanent Force. 

4904. As regards the men recommended for the '-P ' 
list examination, do you say a man’s aptitude for police 
duties should be more considered? — Yes. 

4905. Does not that apply equally well to the other 
systems of xiromotion ? — It does, certainly, apply to ail 
promotions. 

4906. Is n man’s aptitude for police duties less con- 
sidered when recommending him for the “P" list than 
for promotion by seniority ? — It is not less considered ; 
but I mean that it should be a good deal more con- 
sidered for the “P” list, because a young man, unless 
he shows greater professional aptitude than others, 
should not be put over senior men, because he happens 
to be a little better educated. 

4907. Do not tlie officers when recommending a man 
consider not only his literary qualifications, but also his 
aptitude for the performance of the duties of a police- 
man? — They should consider it. 

4908. Do they not do so? — My opinion is that they 
do not give it sufficient importance, because I think if 
they dild, they could make better selections. 

4^9. Do they draw a distinction in this respect 
between one system of joromotion and the other?— So; 
but if a man has fairly good literary qualifications and 
applies to be sent forward on the “P” list, they wLl 
send him forward without considering very much his 
professional aptitude. 

4910. Do you wish to say anythin" os to the Iho'.t of 
years of service at which a constable becomes eligiplc 
for the “P" list examination? — I think it should be in- 
creased. I think the service stondard should be raisv. 
for this reason, that no matter how well educated s 
man may be, he has not had .sufficient experience after 
five years’ service to entitle him to promotion. 

4611. What service do you suggest should be fixed?— 
At least ten yeare, because between five and ten men 
.gain a good deal of experience. A man’s experience at 
five years’ service is not sufficiently matured. 

4912. Are there not sixty-seven police stations and 
ten protection posts in the County Kerry? — Yes, abont 
that. 


4913. Are the men in charge of the protectiem posts 
sergeants or constables? — Constables. 

4914. What is the average service in tlie County 
Force at which a man attains promotion by the 
list? — About twenty years, judging by my own oistn 
— from eighteen to twenty years. 

4615. Y'ou referred to the present lodging allowance 
as being insufficient. Do you wish to mention anyBum 
—I should say about £12 a year at the least. 

4916. Are there not many members of the ^ 
Ireland who are paying considerably less th^ A' 
year for rent, and, if a lodging allowme of *JAs y 
were gi-anted, would not those men be enabled P , 
a considerable portion of the allowance m their po 
—They would be able to save something by it. 
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i'-il? Would not tliab fact afford aji inducement to 
' marrj 1— A matter of a few pounds in the year 
•tt-ould not be very much of an inducement. 

4018 Was not the portion of the County Kerry that 
you” are in at one time very troublesome?— Tes, very 

jf 50 much so now ? — Not so much, but occa* 
s'onaliv there is a bad outrage. ^ ^ 

4220 Is the police duty in your district at present ot 
a harassii^ character?— Not very harassing. There is 
come severe duty there. 

’ 4921 Tou said that the men would be satisfied if tliey 
cot n small increase ?— Well, not a very small increase. 
Thev expect to get a tolerably substantial increase. _ 
492^ Are you aware that some of the witnesses claim 
that the constable whose pay is now £70 4s. should 
receive an increase of £34, thereby bringing his pay up 
to £104 4s- per annum. Do you consider that claim 

reasonable?— No, I do not. 

4923 Do you consider it an unreasonable anti estra- 
vaeani'claim'?— Yes, unreasonable and extravagant. They 
would not expect so much. The men who did so 
didn't grasp the situation. • 

4924. Are you aware that sergeants claim an increase 
of £55 a year, and head constables an increase of £78? 
—I regard these demands as immoderate. Here is a 
scale I drew out myself. I don’t know whether it would 
recommend itself to you. I compared the rates of pay 
hi several large centres in England with diose in Ireland, 
and you will see the difference in the two countries. 
(Document handed in). 

4925. Does this document contain any 
tions?-^No. It is just a comparison. 

Chairmax. — have this already. 


4926. Mr. Stabkie. — Do you know that the representa- 
tives of the Force who have been examined are practically 

unanimoua in asking for these increases?— I consider that 

the figures you have mentioned are extravagant. But 1 
t-hin V that a fairly substantial increase should be pven 
both of pay and pension ; and I am more decidedly of 
that opinion with regard to the pension than to the pay. 

4927. 3^'ould not the pension depend upon the amount 
of the pay ?— Yes. Here is a small matter, a taWe of 
comparison, that perhaps may be of some use. (Docu- 
ment handed in). 

4328. The memorial from Kerry asserts that the 
administration of the Constabulary Force Fund (benefit 
branch) causes grave anxiety and dissatisfaction to it,« 
subscribers. Do you think there is any foundation for 
that statement?— I think there is something in it. But 
it is a matter tliab I hare nob given much consideration 
to. 1 think there is some kind of feeling that it has 
not given satisfaction. 

4923. In what particular?— I cannot tell you very 
much about that. I know it is causing some dissatisfac- 
tion. But I cannot go beyond that. 

4930. I see beef and mutton are eon- 
siderablv cheaper in Listowel than in Manchester. 

8 d. a lb. is the price. 

4931. Sugar is cheaper ; oatmeal is cheaper ; flour is 
cheaper ; butter is cheaper ; potatoes ate cheaper. 

PFifnesi. — There is a comparison at the foot, and I 
think the figures are correct. 

4932. Is not every second vacancy in the rank of 
district inspector reserved for head constables ? — Yes. 

4933. Are there plenty of candidates amongst the 
head constables for tlieae posts? — Plenty. 


Constable Abduew 'M‘ 

4934. CHiiBUAX. — Where are you stationed ?-iLiS- 
burn, County Antrim. 

4955. How long have you been m the Force ?— lt>i 
4936. What is your present age? — I am about forty 

”°4^7. Are you married or single ?— Married. 

4938. Have you any children? — ‘No, sir. 

4939. 'What is your present pay?— £67 12s. per 

* 4940. How long have you been married? — About five 

^ 4941. Whom do you represent here?— I represent the 
constables of the Counties of Antrim and Derry. 

4942. About how many would they be in round num- 

bers-300?— About 297. , mu , • 

4943. What do you want to represent?— The claim.s 
of the constables of both counties for an increase of pay. 

4944. On what grounds?— On the ground that the 
present pay is insufficient, and is not equal to the pay 
that other police forces have. 

4946. What is the population of Dishum?— It would 
be about 12,000 now, sir, I think. 

49^. Are you lodged in barracks ? — No ; I have taken 
lodgings outside. . _ ^ 

4947. How much do you pay for rent?— I pay 2i. 

per annum ; that is 3s. 6i. a week. . . , 

4948. Do you not get Is. a week lodging allowance 1 

4949. And you are relieved from the deduction ot Is. 
a week for barrack rent? — Yes. 

4950. Is not your net rent, therefore. Is. 6a. per 
week?— Yes, .counting it that way. 

4951. Have you passed for promotion?— ‘No, air. 

4952. Are you on the promotion list? — I am not sura 
at present; I was on it for some time. I got int^. 
trouble, and I am not asliamdd to admit it. 

4955. 'What are your weekly expenses?— As regards 
mv personal expenses, I think it is hardly fair, as repre- 
senting so many constables, that I should give my own 
list. It might affect generally the constables that l 
represent. , ~ 

4954. First, what are your own expenses ?— Total per 

month for up-keep of the house, £4 18s. lo. J. wi 
read out the items. ' ■, , , . . i » 

4955. Can you give some other constable s estimate of 
expenses?— There is another at £5 Oa. W. per month. 

4956. How many children has he?— He has two, and 

•thev are voung. • . . 0 u ia 

4957. Can- you give another estimate <— Here .a 

another, £6 17s. lOS. , tt u 

4958. How many children has he got?— He has two 


‘Kelvet, examined. 

nlso sir. Perhaps, as I represent the constables of both 
counties, it might be well to give you a few items as 
regards the Derry constables. I have put a few 01 the 
men’s accounts in the form of a schedule. 

4959. Are they single or married men?— These are 
married men. Expenditure for messing, £48 per 

How many children in that case ?— Two. The 
£48 a year is for the messing alone. There is other 
expenditure. There is another man who has nine 

*^^4%1^'How much is his expenditure?— £63 5a. a year. 
4962. Is not that £5 5s. a month?— It would exhaust. 

"^^hat pay has the roan who has got the nine 
children?— His total pay is £69 3a. 

4964. Has he, therefore, not got £6 in hands? ^About 

Have you got a bank book? — No, sir, I have 

^°4966. Had you before you married?— I had not, sir. 

4967. Have you known of any men who have saved 
nioney?- 1 have, sir. I understood from some that 
they had saved. 

4968. As yon have now been married for over ^ve 
years, teU us whether expenses have increased at ^ ? 
Not much this last five years. My expenses have in- 
creased on account of my being married. 

4969. Is not that natural. Two mouths cost mote 

*^4970^^''^at were your expenses in barracks hefore yon 
maW?~I don’t know exactly. I am sure it would 

^*^4971^ Dir^th* include everything ?— Tes, indading 

^''S^i'wifh regard to as 

wish to say anything on “ 

anxious to get a rise of pay as the married men. 

4973. What do th^ say about e^^ses?-Air 
• the constables, married ot single, claim to be as goc.. 

£ Si^nSuh for. 

base their claim on the ^ndon City 

S “V S-i ...» 

barrack, in the next house, p 
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Comtalile 

Andrew 

M'KelvoT. 


4978. Would it not make a. considerable diHerence 
if you had to live four miles from your station ? — It 
would. 

4979. And if you could not get accommodation under 
10s. a week? — It would, sir, if tliere were not other 
things that could come in to relieve me of that. 

4980. Do you mean by being allowed to let lodgings ? 
— Yes. 

4981. But there are very few cases of that, in 
London? — It is the impression that it is frequently done 
there. 

Chairman. — It is quite the exception. We have had 
evidence from tlie City of London that there are very 
few cases of it. Then th^ have the risk of liaving bad 
lodgers, and it takes capital to set up a lodging-house. 

4982. Have you got anything to say about the pen- 
sioners ?— I would like to put forward a little more 
about the claims of the constables. We say that all 
classes in life have got an improvement in their posi- 
tion, and we claim that we should get a litde allowance 
in that line, too. 

4983. With what class would you compare the police, 
in the Co. Antrim, for instance? — I could not compare 
them to any particular class. Their duties are 
different. 

4984. Do you realise that you are paid all the year 
round. An artisan, for instance, oiHy gets paid for 
the hours that he works ; and he does not always get 
work. Do you remember your pension, and that you 
get medical attendance free ?— Yes. 

4985. Do you not get your uniform free? — Yes. 

4986. Also 6d. a week for boots? — That does not 
cover all the expenses for boots, 

4987. It is £1 6s. a year. That means two pairs of 
boots. You pay the repairs yourself. Do you want 
more tlian two pairs of boots in the year? — Yes ; a man 
buys more than two pairs ; according to the duties he 
has to perform. 

_ 4988. How many pairs of boots does a man require 
in the year? — He will take two pairs of the reeulation 
boots. 

4989, When volunteers were asked for for the South 
African Constabulary, did many men go from Antrim 1 
—Not that I am aware of. 

4990. Are you aware that the pay there is 5s. a 
•day and all found? — I only know of one man who left. 

P«y being 36,5. a 

week f— -When they joined the Force tliey made it their 
profession, and preferred to remain on. A great many 
are married men. 

4992. Why did not the single men go ?— 1 could not 
answer that question. 

^993. J^ey would have 5.i. a day, and in a good cli- 
mate. Was it that they thought their prospects here 
are 80 good? — I don’t think many looked upon it as a 
good prospect to go out where war was raging. 

4994. Constables do not mind war. I thought tliev 
were always at war. They don’t mind a shot or two ?— 
As far as sliote are concerned, they don’t much care 
^out shots when they Jiave to do a little fightin<T. 

too weU ^ ^ ^ 

4995. Do you wish to say anything about pensions, or 
about anything else?— We say tliat our present pay is 
not s^cient to maintain us and keep us respe^blv 
and keep ns out of debt-psiticularly the married 
men. These are the grounds on which we claim an in. 

® to get something now. * 

4996. Chairman.— li there any feeling against the 

pSiSi-eottgSh"" 

4^ Is there any Nationalist movement in Antrim 
I am^aware^^^^’ things of that kind?— Not that 

^ respected?— 
suggestion to make as to the 
“I ooSS. i-- 

’f is it not, all at once?— It 

would be useful to me, anyhow * 

<^"*7 about six a 
■ j seven a dav And fViat 

indudes Sunday and night work, when trade^l am 
enjoying themselves. aaesmen are 

Kx, anything else you would like to teU us? 

creMfon that we ask the iu- 


5003. Are the pensionei-s pretty well f.m,rU • 
Antrim? — Some of tliem may be ^ ®“ploy«i m 
_ 50M. Are there not twenty-six pensioners emni • 

on an amrJefS;: 

5005. And are there not twenty-eight in hn«„ x 
tliemselves. That is lifty-four emplfved^ut^f , 
of 103. That is P„tt/g„„d, isKot.^8”' S' 
employed; and the othem are pwibahly old mS eSi 
work. Do you know any of the pcnsiiien who 
business for themselves m Antrim ?— I don’t. ‘ 

5006. Do yon know any of the nineteen pensio».„ 

non,” d'"® “ ’-P P”” «“™ of S 

5007. Do yon know any of tliose in busings f.. 

themselves?— I don’t know them. “ ™ 

5008. 'The county inspector says there are three r,* 
tiiem in Lisburn, as farmers or shopkeepers vl 
says that three are in situations: that two getfil . 
week each, and that the other gets 4)1 3s aV-Lt 
addition to their pension. Do yon know ihese meal!! 
I don t know what business they are in I rlnn’t i,. 
Jie^sbopkeepers. I would know if pensioners liad shopl 

5009. The district inspector reports that three ate 
farmers. One lives in Railway-street, and gets £1 , 
week; and the other lives in Smithfield. tnd gets' £l 
a week Is not that pretty good?— That may be ; when 

bad shops in Lisbura 

5010. Do you liope for promotion ?— I am not verv 
particular about it, sir. 

Mil. Is there anything else you wish to say?-I 
claim that the standard of living has increased con 
siderably. 

6012. We have made a note of what you representwi 
under that head. Anything else?— As far as the pen- 
sion IS concerned, we ask to have it optional to retire 
after twenty-five years, and to get three-fourths of one 

pay- 

5013. Is there anything else that you can think of?- 
And if men wished to stay on longer that their pensitn 
should be increased. 

5014. As you also represent the constables of Derrs 
I should like to read you the following, which is 
certified by _ the district inspector There are 80 
pensioners in situations for themselves, and 36 in 
other situations ; and 3 earn £1 10s. a week, 1 earns 
£1 Is., 6 earn £1, 1 earns 19s., 1 earns 18s., 1 earns 
17s., one earns 16s., 1 earns 15s., 5 earn 14s. and 
so on. In the face of that statement can you say it is 
difficult for pensioners to get employment ?~If you 
aUow me to give you a case from the town of Lisburn. 
There is a pensioner in Lisburn ; he is a retired ser- 
geant, and whe-n he got out on pension he started a 
little grocery sliop in Lisburn, and I cannot tell you 
why — whether he gave out some goods on “ tick,” whidi 
is an understocxl tern — but he was only able to keep 
it open for a short time. I don’t know how he starteil 
the shop. I am aware he has no money. His pension 
was not able to support him and his family. 

5015. Do you not know that many people fail in 
business ? — He is now working at the work that the ei- 
district inspector’s man left. When the district inspec- 
tor went out on his pension he had no necessity for a 
Mrvant man, and his man went for a job where stuff 
is brought out of distilleries in Belfast, and he weighed 
it out in hundredweights to the farmers. But he would 
not continue to work at that, and then this ex-sergeant 
took it. That is the only situation that he can get. 
and he_ is working at it like a slave. It is very heid 
for policemen to ha walking up and down and s« hinj. 
They feel it greatly that the pension that he has is 
not able to support him. 

5016. Mr, Starkie. — What pension has he?— About 
£46 a year. We would like our position improved, so 
as not to have ourselves reduced to that. 

5017. Have you anything else to say? — There is one 
matter that I would be glad, if you would be so kind 
as to pay attention to. At the present scale, a constable 
does not reach his maximum pay until t^nty years' 
service. 

6018. Do you wish to represent tliat he should reach 
his maximum sooner? — Yes. 

6010. At what service do you suggest? — -Twelve years' 
service is proposed, I myself would be in favour of 
fifteen years’ service ; that should be the longest 
constable is as good a policeman at twelve years' ser- 
vice as ever he will be. But at the same time, I am 
instructed to put ii before you as strongly as I could 
that the men are all in favour of the maximum pay 
being given at twelve years’ service, and that when 
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t'.ieT reach fifteen years they should get something like 
••' o'd service pay at Is. 6ci. a week, and after twenty 
vcrars''serviee an additional Is. That would bo 2s. 6d. 
'' 5020 . Is that in addition to the £104 4s. a year? — 
Yes. 

5021- Mr- Holmes. — Are you sure that it is not an 

'hernative? I am sure that it is in addition. 

" 5022. CHAIRM.4N'. — Take pencil and paper, when yon 
-r.-Aome. and, giving £34 a year to every constable, and 
all these other allowances, calculate liow much it would 
fcsL It would come out at an enormous sum — some 
k'andreds of thousands of pounds a year. Have yon 
considered that? — Wlien we compare the Englisli forces 
we say they have a great deal of money, too, and that 
wc should be put on a par with them. 

5025. Mr. St.\rkie. — D o you think that the men you 
Tcoresent are absolutely serious in asking for an in* 
er ase of £34 to a constable’s pay? — Yes. 

5024. Are you yourself of opinion that it is serionaly 
meant ?— I had little opportuni^ of meeting them fJL 
I have met with men in Coleraine. As far as I know 
the feeling, seeing the rates of pay of other forces, they 
claim that they are entitled to it, 

5025. Do you really put it forward as a serious claim 
rn what you believe to be reasonable grounds? — I’es, I 
am serious myself in claiming it. 

5026. CHAiRSiAy. — Do you not think that it is an' 


extravagant demand? — I think that a great many would 
consider it large ; but unless we ask it we would not 
get it. 

5027. Mr. Starkie. — There are many bank clerks, in 
the country, who do not receive tlie pay which you 
claim, and they occupy a higher social position than a 
constable in the R.I.C. ? — That may be. 

5028. Mr. Holmes. — When you suggest that after 
fifteen years constables should set Is. Sd. a week extra, 
and after twenty years an additional l.s.. is not that 
really an alternative proposal with which the men 
would be content? — I don’t say that it would be an 
elternative. Under the present regulations as regards 
promotion of constables, they have no earthly chance 
now. It is not like when the Commission was held 
before. Three constables out of evei-y four would have 
a chance of promotion, and it was shown that that was 
an advantage to the Royal Irish Constabulary — so many 
constables having a chance of promotion. That is all 
changed now with men of service. 

6029. Because of the “P” list examinations? — Tes. 
Tliey have no chance of promotion now : and some good 
men are being promoted on twenty-two and twenty- 
tbiw years’ service now. That is considered a very 
hard thing on the senior men. 

5030. Chairm.in. — I think you have told your case 
very well 

lYitflCs *. — 1 put it as mildly as I could to you, sir 


21ay 2i. 1901. 
Constable 
Andrew 
M‘K.elvey 


The Oommiiiee adjourned io next day. 
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May is , 1901. 
Major Dum.au 
Uordoo. 


SIXTH DAY-SATURDAY, MAY 25th, 1901. 


Pre.?ent: — The Chairman ; Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Starkie. 


Major Dokcan Gordon, Chief Constahle of Aberdeenshire, examined. 


5031. Chairman.— Tou are the Chief Constable of 
Aberdeenshire ? — Xes. 

5032. May I ask hoir long you have held the posi- 
tion of Chief Constable 1 — Nearly 8^ years. 

5033. Had you any police experience before that? — 
No, sir. I was in the Array. 

5034. Would you give me the particulars • of youf 
force? — My authorised strength is 106 men. I have one 
superintendent and eight inspectors, one of whom is an 
office inspector ; eleven sergeants, and eighty-two con- 
stables. Then there are two extra policemen employed 
by private parties in the county. We pay them, and 
they are under my orders. One is employed by the 
King at 'Balmoral, the other by a firm of paper manu- 
facturers, the expense being defrayed annually by their 
employers. 

5035. Would you be so kind as to first give us the 
population of Aberdeenshire in round numbers ? — 
Roughly, 150,000. 

5036. I see you give the population according to the 
new Census. What is the proportion of police to popu- 
lation? — Under the new Census the population of the 
city and county is 303,000, and the population of the 
city is 153,000, and that leaves, roughly, 150,000 in the 
•county, which would make in the county one policeman 
to every 1,421 of the population. 

5036a. What are the rates of pay of your force? — I 
have them here. 

5037. Have they been lately revised ? — I got the ser- 
geants and constables put on on increased scale last 

5038. Why had you to do that ? — Because the men 
•considered that in other counties in Scotland they were 
getting paid on a higher scale, and in order to keep 
good men 1 had to ask my Committee to put them on 
higher pay. 

5039. Had you any difficulty in getting recruits? — 
No. 

5040. Were you much troubled with resignations? — 
No. 

5041. Is employment, on the whole, good in Aber- 
deenshire 1 — Tea. 

5042. What ate your rates of pay for the different 
•ranks ? — Superintendents, on appointment, receive £150 ; 

after five years, £175 ; after ten years, £200 ; then one 
superintendent has £^ extra for acting as deputy chief 
•constable, and we give him an allowance towards rent 
o£ £17 10s, 

5043. What are the rates for the inspectors? — The 
inspectors begin at £100 ; after five years, £107 10a. 

5044. Are toese the revised rates? — They ate the pre- 
sent rates. Inspectors £107 10s. after five years, and 
after ten years, £116. 

5045. Is £115 the, maximum? — ^Tes. Then they have 
certain allowances for extra duties. Inspectors have 
from £4 4s. to £6 6s. — £5 5s. as inspectors of explo- 
sives and £3 3s. as inspectors under the Shop Hours 
Act. 

5046. Ho all the inspectors get these allowances? — 
They all get £3 3s. for each of these duties — that is 
£6 6s. for the two, and one inspector in the Aberdeen 
district— the home district — get £1 Is., as he has rather 
more work. 

5047. Do these allowances count towards pension? — 
No ; they are pure allowances. 

5048. What are the rates of pay for sergeants? — 
They commence at £1 10s, 4d. a week, and they increase 
after two years to £1 11s. 6d. ; after five years to £1 
12s. 8d., and after eight years to £1 13s. lOd., which 
is the maximum. 


5049. What is the pay of the constables !— They 
commence at £1 3s. lid., but practically, when a 'man 
joins, I keep him at £1 is. to see if he is any use. 
Tliat period is only probationary. 

5050. Mr. Starkie. — Is not that rate of pay given as 
that of a fourth class in the Report of the Inspector of . 
Constabulary for Scotland? — ^That is a new scale. 

5051. Chairman (reading). — A constable commences 
at £1 Is. ; after three months', £l 3s. lid. ; after twi> 
years, £1 5s. Id. ; after five years, £l 6s. 3d. ; after 
six years, £1 7s. fid. after nine years, £1 8s. 7>f. ; 
after twelve years, £1 9s. 9d. Is that the maximum J 
— That is the maximum, and that includes boot money. 

5052. Are there any deductions to which these rates 
of pay are subject? — 'Ail ranks below superintendent 
pay per cent, towards superannuation. 

5053. As to the allowances ; is there free medical 
attendance supplied to the men? — ^No, sir; every man 
finds his own medical attendance. Practically, I pay it 
for him, because we have a sort of benevolent fund lo 
which the men subscribe a trifle. 

5054. Is that a private affair? — Yes. 

5055. What do they subscribe to this benevolent 
fund? — 2d. a month. 

5056. Is it a voluntary subscription? — It is ; hut they 
all pay to it. 

5067. Do the benefits from that fund extend to the 
man’s wife and family? — Yes. 

5058. Do all these rates of pay include boot money? 
— Yes. 

5059. Is there any deduction from pay for rent?— As 
I have already mentioned, one superintendent has an 
allowance of £17 10s. All other members of the force 
occupying married quarters pay £5 per annum towards 
rent and taxes. 

50^. Is that for accommodation in the station-house 
or barrack 1 — Yes, or wherever the committee find mar- 
ried quarters for the men. 

5061. Is that if they take a house for them?— Yes; 
if they take a house or build a police station. 

man pays for that accommodation pays £5 a year rent and 
taxes, the balance, irrespective of amount, being paid 
by the county. 

5062. 'Must he live in the house supplied for lum, 
even if he could obtain a place at a lesser rent else- 
where? — Yes, he must live there; but generally we 
give him a very good house. We give ffim in nearly 
every case four rooms and other conveniences, and a 
large garden probably — very nice quarters indeed. 

5053. Axe they urffurnished ? — Yea, he has his own 
fui-niture. He would nob get a house anything like i 
elsewhere for the money. ,, 

5064. Does a single man pay anything for accommoda- 
tion in barracks ?— He finds his own lodgings, except m 
one or two instances; • , , ^ 

5066. Is there any allowance for single men tor loog 
ings? — No, he finds himself. , r 

5066. Axe there any beds in the starion-housesi 

have a room for what you might call an occasioiw • 
If I want to send an extra man to a station ter 
time, I put him into a room set apart m the stano^ 
which is provided with furniture by the county. 
Peterhead I have four single men “ Pi?' . 

rack there, and they pay lOs. a week board aiffi lodgrag^ 

5067. Would the superintendent see to ‘hat ( i 

a woman who manages it, and the ®“P® 5 'hten 
after it. They pay 10s. a week, and they are m 
and lodged for &at. , 

5068. Do you know what would he the 

a single man would have bo pay for board a 8 
Yes ; lOa. a week is about the usual thing. 
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5069 A.t what age do you take your recruits?— Fr jin 
Tuineteen to twenty-live, but service towards pension does 
But oonimence until a man is twenty-one years of age. 

I warn beforehand the recruits who are under twenty- 
one rears of age iliat their service for pension will not 
-ount until ther have attained that age. 

5070 At what service can they be pensioned without 
a medical e.-rtificate?— After twenty-hve years' service. 

5C71. A police constable in Scotland cannot get a pen- 
-:ion before he has twenty years’ service. Is not that so ? — 
Yes ; he could, however, get a gratuity. 

5072. There is a Scottish Pension Bill now before 
Parliament, I think 1— Yes; that is to assimilate the 
Scotch pension system to the English. 

507^ Is there an age limit for retirement under the 
Scotch Police Act?— Yea, up to a, certain extent. To 
set the maximum pension he must have thirty-four 
Tears’ service, and he must be fifty-five years of age, or 
if he is a sergeant or above that rank, sixty years of 

^^lo74. Mr. Stakkie. — And the adoption of on age 
limit is not optional with the police authority in Scot- 
land as it is in England. Is not that so? — Yes ; that 
is a ’grievance of the Scotch police, Uiat a constable in 
England can get a pension much earlier than his brother 
constable in Scotland. _ 

5675. ■CiuiiisLcr. — Do you think there is any chance 
of the Bill passing?— I do not think so; every police 
jiuthoritv in Scotland is against it. 

5076. After twenty-five years’ service he can retire 
without a medical certificate ; what must be his mini- 
mum age in that case?— There is no limit as to that, sir. 

5077. Mr. Siaiikie. — 'Must he not be fifty-five years 
of age before he can get a pension at all. The Police 
(Scotland) -bet, 1899, says:— “If he has completed not 
leas' Ilian twent\’-ftvc years’ approved service and is lot 
less than fifty-five years of age, or, if a constable above 
th'* liink of sergeant, sixty years of age’’?— Yes. 

50T8. So that a man, unless he joined at thirty years 
■of age, would have to put in more than twenty-five 
veais' service to enable him to retire without a medical 
certificate. Is that not so? — Yes. 

5079. Therefore, would not a man who joined^ at 


5053. Mr. Holmes.— W ould he for purposes of pen- afajj^iSW. 
sion forfeit his service with you? — >No ; not unless he Dunean 

leaves within three years. _ Gordom 

5094. But he cannot carry his years with you to 
them ?— iNo ; but I think that is adjusted between the 
counties. 

5095. Mr. Staekie.— C ould he not count his service 
with you if it was over three years? — Yes, that is so. 

5096. Ohaibmax.— W ould the police authority take a 
man from another force except in exceptional circum- 
stances ?— I often take a man from another force. 

5097. Is that without asking the consent of the local 
authority, and with his former service? — Yes; his 
back service will count if lie comes straight from the 
other force. 

5098. What would you say is the chances in your 
force of a man becoming a sergeant. I suppose, with 
a comparatively small force, there are many men who 
must be constables all their lives? — Yes, there are. Of 
course, I try to pick tliem as far as I can, but we have 
been rather handicapped in Scotland, because there is 
a clause in the Act by which a man could not get his 
full pension until seven years after the Act came into 
force, and therefore there was a tendency to keep in 
older men, to give them a chance of getting pensions, 
and which resulted in keeping back promotion. Now 
tliat has expired, and I insist upon every man going 
when he comes to sixty years of age. 

5099. Can you give us the average service at which 
men have been promoted to the rank of sergeant? — ^No, 
air. It would be rather difficult to do so ; the service 
varies so much. 

5100. Have you tlie average service of sergeants? — 

Not as sergeants. 

5101. Mr. St.abkie. — Y ou have no sergeants under 
ten years’ service. Is not that so? — Practically, it is ; 
but I do not think that is laid down. 

5102. 1 presume that is merely what happens to be 
the case ai present? — Yes. There are no sergeants at 
present of under ten years' service. 

• . 5103. Chaiemax. — D o you find that your force is 
pretty contented now? — I think so. Policemen are 
always agitating for something ; the more you give them 


iwenty-five years of age have' to serve thirty ye^s l^efo^e the more they want, 
he could retire without a medical certincate < les, mat 51M. The absolute right to retire without medical 

^*5030. Chaiekax.— I f he gets a medical certificate, can 
hi' not retire at twenty-five years’ service on 25-60blis? 

Ygg 

■5081. What are the everyday hours of duty of the 
constable?— It varies according to the district he is in. 

50S2. Would it be less than eight hours a day?-- 
Yes ; I do not think it would often be as much as eight 

5083. Do they work in couples or singly?— Singly. 

5084. As to night work ; is the constable in bed by 
midnight? — In all the country places he is, but not in 
-the boroughs. 

5085. And in the boroughs?— It depends according to 
their size. There are one or two all night men on duty. 

In many places in the country it is a sort of rough high- 
land country. The county stations are very far apart 
in some instances. 

5086. Could you give us any idea of the average dis- 
tance a man would cover? — Taking the area of the 
county, we have something over 12,000 acres to each, 
constibli ; but, of course, that varies enormously, 
because the south-western part of the county is all high- 
land and wood, and so on. There is about 600,000 
acres of waste ground. 

5087. Would he have to travel ten miles a day?— 

•Quite so. I should say that is about -the average 
•amount. 

5068. In county districts, is there much night duty t 
— Practically none. 

5089. Is there continuous night duty in the boroughs 1 
— Yes, in several of them ; in Peterhead and Fraser- 
burgh, which are large herring fishing centres. 

5090. Could you give us the average service of your- 
constables? — ^The average service of the whole force is 
12 l-12th years. 

5091. Could a constable who thought he was getting 
cn rather slow in Aberdeenshire, advertise to exchange 
to Oxfordshire or Lanarkshire? — No, sir ; but he some- 
times asks me to allow him to exchange. He has got 
to arrange for the transfer. 

5092. 'And would not the police authority of the place 
he. .wished to go to he guided by physical and other 
considerations as to whether they would accept him? — 


certificate after twenty-five years' service, irrespective 
of age, on 30^50bhs of the pay is a very much more 
favourable condition than yours, I take it? — Yes, I 
should say so, certainly ; but I do not think our police 
authorities would put up with anything of that sort, 
because it would very soon make the pension fund bank- 
rupt, and the pensions would come on the rates. 

5105. Mr. Stadeie. — Are you aware that in theBoyal 
Irish Constabulary service before twenty-one years of 
age counts for pension? — I was not. 

5106. And that, therefore, men who join at eighteen 
can retire at forty-t-hree years of age without a medical 
certificate ?— Then they must come into competition with 
other labour. 

5107. They do ; and there is a considerable feeling 
amongst the working classes against the employment of 
pensioners. Does any such feeling prevail in Scotland? 

There would be, most decidedly, if there were many 

young pensioners seeking employment ; even already 
the feeling exists. 

5108. Mr. Holmes. — Does 10a. a week covet the 
entire cost for board and lodging of your single men?— 

5109. Does he require to get anything else in the way 
of food? — No. I know at Peterhead, I can feed them 
for lOs. a week very well. 

6110. How much of the 10s. would you pub down for 
rent? — He would only have one room for 2s. 6d. 

5111. Do you mean he could be fed well for 7s. 6a. 

a. week ? Quite as well as men of that class feed them- 
selves at their own expense. , 

5112. Of what would his breakfast consist?— Por- 
ridge and milk, or bread and tea and butter. 

5113. What would hia dinner be? — it should say 
broth, with perhaps some boiled beef occasionally in it. 

5114. What other meals would he have?— His tea in 
the afternoon, 

5116. Three meals a day?— Three meals a day. 

51L5 Would that be the kind of fare a farm labourer 
would have in Aberdeenshire ?— Yes ; hut he would very 
seldom have any meat except on Sunday. 

5117. And do you find that that fare-keeps the men 
in good health?— My force averages S ft. Hi in., and 
they are about as healthy men as ever I saw. 
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5118. The cost of living is, therefore, low in Aber- 
deenshire ? — ^Yes. 

5119. In the case of the married men what would 
you say would be the weekly expenditure on food. 
T^e the case of a married man with three or four 
children ? — That is a little dif&cult for me to say. 

5120. Perhaps when you go back you could ascertain, 
and let us have a laeniorandum ? — I could easily do 
that. 

5121. Is tlie greater portion of your force married ? — 
Yes. 

5122. Is the unifoim supplied i-eady made, or is 
it adapted to each man It is adapted. 

6123. Do the men receive an allowance for having it 
made up for themselves ? — No, sir ; the way we work 
is this: we get samples of tlie cloth, whicii tlie Com- 
mittee select, and they appoint a contractor ; he comes 
down and measures the men ; then he comes down again 
to fit the clothing after it has passed tire Committee. 

5024. Of coui-se, you have got a small force? — Yes. 

5125. If it were a rery large force could you do 
that? — No ; they would send it down in sizes, and fit 
as in the army. 

5126. Mr. Starkii. — W hat is the average service at 
which a constable attains promotion to the rank of 
sergeant? — There is no man under ten yeare promoted. 

6127. Is there any limit of age? — He cannot he pro- 
moted sergeant after 40 years of age. 

5128. Is there any limit of service under wlridr he 
cannot he promoted ? — No. 

6129. I presume the rule as to the limit of ago 
beyond which a man cannot be promoted is capaMe 
of alteration ?~Yes. The Secretary of Scotland has 
made certain rules. No one can be appointed Chief 
Constable after 45 years of age, and a man cannot be 
promoted sergeant after 40, except by special per- 
mission. 

5130. Therefore, practically, no constable of over 
twenty years’ service could be promoted. Is not that 


6131. And in many cases constables would reach 40 
years of age with much less service? — ^Yes. We take 
men up to 25 years of age, but not over that, unless ' 
the man has been a soldier or a sailor. 

5132. Are your men pranioted by selection or by 
seniority ? — By seniority tempered by selection. I 
select them, and I will not pass over a man if he is a 
good man. 

5133. Is the advancement of constables from one rate 
of pay of their rank to another automatic, or does 
It depend on conduct and efficienry? — I need not ad- 
duce a man unless I am satisfied with his conduct. 
When a man reaches the first class, when lie receives 
£1 6 j. 3d. a week, his further advancement is auto- 
matic ; but T need not advance him to tliat class. 

5134. Do you give merit pay ?— No. 

5135. Then there is no means of drawing a dis- 
tinctimi between a man who exhibits extra zeal and 
cfnciency and one who does not?— No, not in the first 
class. 

5136. Are your men obliged, on joining and durintr 
their service, to have a suit of plain clothes ?— Yes. 

5w7. Chairman. — Do they receive any allowance for 
^ in tlie case of detectives. 

61K. Mr. SiARXiE. — You have given us the average 
height of yo^ constables ; what is the minimum height 
for recruits ?— 5 feet 10 inches. ** 

5139. mat educational qualifications do you reouire 
from candidates ?-A man must be able to reaTand 

^ standard in 

5140. I believe the Scotch are an exceptionally well- 
Mucated people ?-Thoy used to be; I do not know that 
they are so much now, under the school boards. 


5141. Have you got any rank in your ff,r«. . l 
as^that of acting seigeant ?-No, there is no 

> probationary rank, how do vou 

.... .or the pest of sergeant?— By ‘mv 

own knowledge as to how tlie man has done his 
and the inspector s reports. 

5143. Do you test him by placing him in charge of , 
station ,— No , but there is no mason why I sho^d L- 


I station whei» 


an so. I very often send a man to a 
there are two men, before he is promoted. 

5144, Do you give any extra allowance to sergeant 
in charge of stations?— Y • „t in very few caf« 

51^. Tr. what amount?— Only about £1 a year 
We have two or three old prisons, at Peterhea^^anA 
Frasersburgh, and at Huntly. Thc’y are now 
cells, where a man can he detained in custody- 
days, and the men in charge of them get £1 

«ach sergeant got a definite district or 
sub-distnct to look after ?-Yes. he has. In the 
hoi-oughs they do general duty as sergeants, but hi 
dividon’'^Llt''*^f”^ sei'geant, as a rule, has a sub- 

6147. Are there many towns in Aberdeenshire 
policed by the County force ?— Yes ; Peterhead Fraser- 
burgh, and a number of smaller boronghs. 

5148. What is the population of the largest?— Peter 
head has from 12,000 to 13,000 inhabitants. 

5149. Do the men there do continuous beat dutv? — 

Yes, night and day. '' 

5150. Do tlie police in the towns receive higher uav 
than those in the rural districts ?— No, Uiey lust take 
their chance ; we move them about. 

5151. Are the expenses of living greater in the towns 
than in the rural districts?—! do not know that they 
are. unless tliey might be in Aberdeen. 

5’52. Do they not necessarily perform more severe 
dutv in the tcvms than in the country ?— Certainly. 

6153. Chairman. — Do tliey get any additional rent 
or allowance in Peterhead and those other towns?— No, 
thev iust nay £5 ; T have quarters for them. 

5154. Mr. Starkie. — A re they in every way on all- 
fours with the rural men ? — Exactly. 

5155. Mr. Holmes.— Yon will givo us the cost of 
food, clothing, fuel, and light, for married men?— 
Yes. 

5156. Chairman. — Is not a constable witli you always 
on duty ? — Yes, lie is always on duty ; if lie wants to 
be off duty he has to ask leave. 

5157. To hio wife allowed to keep a shop? — No. 

5158. Would he he allowed to engage in any trade?— 
No. 

5159. Mr. Starkie. — Do many men retire from your 
force incapacitated bv injuries received on duty? — 
Very few, sir. I had one the other day. We aro s 
very oiiiet county, 


5160. Have you any widows of members of your 
force on your pension list? — Two widows received 
gratuities, but no pensions. 

5161. I understand from the Police (Scotland) Act, 
1890. that th“ widow of a policeman is not entified to 
a pension unless her husband died from iniuries received 
in the excention of his dntv?— Yes : or if he died under 
the same oireumstanoes within twelve months after he 
retired from the service. 


6162. In the Poyal Irish Oonatabulary -the 
widows of all men of fifteen years' service who die 
in the Force from natural causes receive a pension for 
life of £10 a year. Is there any such provision, statut- 
able or otliei'wiae._ in the case of the Scotch police?— 
No ; they would give her a gratuity, but not a pension. 
My police authority have given me £50 t/' pay at my 
discretion to a widow of a member of the force, 


Seigeanl 

Michael 

Maguinue. 


Sergeant Michael 

6163. CARMAN.— Where are you stationed ?— In 
Belfast, sir. 

5164. How long have you been in the service ?— 231 

years. ^ 

5165. How long a sergeant?— Five years. 

5166. What is your pi-esent age ?— Forty-two years. 

5167. Are you married or single ?—Mai-ried. 

5168. Have you any children ?— Eight. 

5169. How old is the eldest ?— Sixteen. 


6170. And the youngest? — Three. 

^5171. How long have you been in Belfast?— Fourteen 


Maguinne, examined. 

5172. How long were you an acting sergeant, and 
how long a constable? — was sixteen years a constable 
and 2i years an acting sergeant. 

5173. Whom do you represent here? — ^I represent 
about 500 sergeants in the Province of Ulster. 

5174. You do not specially represent the sergeants in 
Belfast ? — Noj sir. 

5175. What are the representations you wish to 
make? — Do you exclude tlie Belfast City Force, or in- 
clude them? 

5176. It is rather difficult to do so, as we must deal 
with the Belfast serceants and tlie provincial sergeants 
separately, because the conditions are not the sama 
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ITihi«s. — So far as our opinion is concerned we have 
decided to deal with both urban and rural jMlice as 
alike- 

6177. We must deal with them separately. 

TT/tiicss- — It is not our desire to do so. 

5173. How many sergeants ai-e there in Belfast ? — 12lo. 

5179. Mr. Holmes. — T liere are 140 sergeants in 
Belfast. 

Witness. — I am not positive, as they vary. 

5180. I am quoting from the of&cial return. 

Witness. — I do not want to contradict the olEcial 

figures. 

6181. Chairmam. — A nd how many in the coimties? — 
The difference between that and the 500 would be 380. 

I had not proper data on which to ground that state- 
ment. 

5182. What is the pay of tlie sergeant? — £80 12s. is 
the maximum after four years in the rank. 

5183. That is £1 11s. a week? — Yes. 

5184. And what is the minimum pay of a sergeant ? — 
29s. a week. 

5186. And the acting sergeant 28s. ? — Yes. There 
is an allowance of 2s. a week extra for all men serving 
in Belfast and Londonderry. 

5186. Is there any other allowance neculisr to Bel- 
fast? — We have a night-watch allowance, 6d. per night, 
when so employed. 

5187. Is that payable to sergeants ? — All ranks, from 
head constables down, receive it when employed on 
night duty. 

5188. Is not the 2s. a week for the extra expense of 
living in these cities ? — Yes. 

5189. Mr. Holmes. — T o what amount would the 
night-watch allowance work out per week as an 
addition to pay and allowances ?— I would be out three 
months in the year. 

5190. Chairman. — T hat would be thirteen weeks, at 
3s. fid. a week. It has been ascertained that the allow- 
ance for night watch in Belfast is worth, on an average, 
9d. a week to each man? — would not take it as an 
average ; I would like to take the figures. 

Mr. Holmes. — W e are at present discussing the 
special allowances payable to the Belfast Force as a 
whole. 

5191. Mr. Starkie. — W ould it be correct to say a 
constable receives, on an average, £3 a year for night 
watch ? — No. 

5192. How much less ? — The average for constables 
would be every third month. 

5193. 3s. fid. a week for thirteen weeks is rather more 
than 9d. a week for the whole year? — Yes. 

5194. Wa will take it tlie night watch allowance is 
worth 9i. a week per man for the whole year ? 

Witness. — That is the average for all ranks, I pre- 
sume. 

Mr. Holmes Yes. 

Witness. — Of course, seTReants have not the same 
opportunity ; they cannot be credited with receiving 
that amount. 

5195. Chairman.- — W hat is your net pay?— My net 
pay is £7 8s. 2d. a month. 

5186. Do you not receive 33s. 9d. per week ; then 
the lodging ^owance of Is. a week, in addition? — Yes. 

5197. That is 3^. 9d. That is your total net weekly 
pay; and there is no deduction from your pay for 
barrack rent. Is not that so ?— Tm ; a month net is 
£7 8s. 2d., and, of course, on that I have to live. 

5198. Do you subscribe to tbe Queen’s Jubilee Fund ? 
—Yes. 

5199. That is a voluntary subscription? — Quite 
voluntary. 

5200. And the percentage on pay for the Constabulary 
Forte Fund affects comparatively few members of 
the Force?— Yes, 

6201. Are_ the representations you wish to make 
coined entirely to the questions of pay and pension ? 
—Principally pay and pension. 

5202. Besides pay and pension, what is there ; all 

1 ® other witnesses say l}iey do not press anything 

^“®? — We do not want to dwarf the question of pay 
and pension ; if we get our pay and pension increased 
®*tisfied to bear with the other little things. 

5203. What is tdie representation you make? — I say 
?7 pay is insufficient. I say it should be increased 
in order to enable me to live— that I would be able to 
inaintain the respectability of the service and be 
emcient. _ I cannot be efficient if I am dependent on 
tne outsi^ public. My pay should be increased, at 
least, by £55 a year. 

5204. _ Mr. Holmes. — H ow much per week ? — It makes 
one guinea a week. 


5205. Tliree shiDings a day? — Yes. 

5206. Chairman. — You ask your pay should be in- 
creased by £55 per annum — Yes. 

5207. Your pay now, including your lodging allow- 
ance, is 34s. Qd., and you want it increased to 55s. Qd. 1 
— Yes. 

5208. You used an expression a moment ago—" De- 
pendent upon the outside nublic.” What do you mean ? 
— I mean we sliould be able to deal with them, making 
our purchases in such a way as that we could pay cash 
for everything we get, and be independent of them. 
At present we cannot do that. It can be proved that 
a great portion of the men in our service is in debt. 

I am sorry to admit, myself, I am in debt. Of course, 

I have a large family, and I do not wisli myself to be 
taken as a criterion. 

5209. How much do you estimate is the weekly value 
of the pension to which you are entitled in a year 
and a-haif’s time? — I have made no calculation. 

5210. You know that in a year and three-quarters 
you can retire without a medical certificate on a pen- 
sion?— Yes. 

5211. On 30-60ths of your pay on the average of the 
last preceding three years? — Yes. 

5212. That is, at forty-three years of age you will 
be able to retire on £48 7s. 2d. fer life ? — Yes. 

5213. Mr. Starkie. — Would yon be then three years 
at the higher rate of sergeant’s pay? — No. 

5114. When were you advanced to the higher rate?- — 
In September, 1900. I mu.st be three years at tlie 
higher rate before setting the maximum pension. I 
should be, in all, seven years in the rank of sergeant. 

5215. Therefore, in two years more you would be 
entitled to be pensioned on t^ highest rate of sei^ant’s 
pay? — Yes. 

5216. Mr. Holmes. — What do you calculate would be 
the value of that pension — ^liow much would you have 
had to pay to an insurance company since your nine- 
teenth birthday to secure, at forty-three years of age, 
a pension of £48 for life? — I have not gone into the 
figures. Whatever the figures are, I will take it as a 
proper value. 

5217. If yon were to die now would not your widow 
get a pension of £10 a year for life, or until she re- 
marri^, and each of your children a pension of 
£2 10s. a year. 

Mr. Starkie. — Seven of your children. 

5217a. Cjlurman. — O ne is over the age. That would 
be £27 10.1. a year that your widow and family would 
receive. Of course, it would be less every year, as the 
children grew older ? — Yes, quite so ; I quite under- 
stand your point. 

5218. Then must you not take that into account, in 
addition to your pay? — Yes. I am a pledged teetotaller 
for life, and also a non-smoker. 

5219. What do you estimate your expenses at? — £11 
a month, to keep me in reasonable comfort. Of course, 
that is altogether out of my power : my income is Oiily 
£7 8s. per month. 

6220. You, of course, having such a large family, are 
not, as you said, a typical case. How do you arrive 
at die sum of £11 as your monthly expenditure? — I 
have not taken the actual figures for myself ; but I 
have the case of a sergeant with four of a family. He 
lives at Laine, Co. Antrim — a small town. 

6221. What do you pay in rent, yourself? — I pay 
£22 a year. 

5222. Have you a house? — I have. I require a large 
house, as I try to keep the boys and girls separate. 

5223. Do you occupy the whole house yourself ? — Yes. 

5224. Does the £22 include rates and taxes? — Yes. 

I would sooner pay rent for a large house than have 
my children sick in a small one. I have here the 
average rent paid by married men of the E.I.C. in 
the City of Belfast. 

5225. What is it? — £15 lOi. a year, at present. Fox 
some time past rent has been reduced in Belfast, in 
consequence of the great trade in building that went 
on for some time. They put up a lot of small houses. 

5226. Well, now shall we take this typical case 
which you are anxious to put forward as representing 
that of the other sergeants? — This is an estimate for 
a man with a family of four children. (Eetum handed 
in.) 

5227. I see this man has only two children. Is this 
his yearly expenditure? — Yes, sir. 

5228. He has as income £84 10s. ?— Yes. 

5229. And he says his expenditure is £37 12s. ? — ^Yes, 
for a narticular class of expenditure. 

5130. For rent, £14 ; clothing for wife and two 
children, £11 ; underclothing for self, £2 ; Divine Ser- 
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vice £1 12s. ; wear aiid tear of household effects and 
utensils, £3 ; plain clothes, £1 10s,— that, of course, 
would be a liberal estimate ; boots, £1 10s. ; incidental 
expenses, £3 ; education of children — both young — 
£1 ; total, £37 12s. ?— In addition to that we have 
tlio expenditure for provisions. These are the items 
for the month (points out in return). 

6231. Will we take his own estimate of £3 l7s. 4ct. 
a month?— And after making the other deductions he 
has about £3. 3s. to meet £3 17s. 4d. We take the 
annual outlay from tire annual income, and there is 
a balance of £3 3s. 

5232. He has not done that. Here is ms expendi- 
ture?— That is for food. He had to pay £15 for a 
servant when his wife was sick. 

5233. Is not that an extra expense— you cannot call 
that normal expense? — With our pay there is no 
ma^in for these expenses which will occur in life. 

6234. Then £46 8s. a year is what he says he pays 
for food ; and for clothes, rent, and so on, he pays 
£37 12s. ; and his income is £84 10s. He brings him- 
self out 10s. to the good?— That is so. 

5235. May we take it that police service in Belfast 
is popular?- No, unfortunately; dealing with it from 
a public point of view. 

5236. Do not the police in Belfast dislike being trans- 
ferred to other districts ? — Of course, taking it in that 
view, because when they have families and settle down 
in a place like Belfast, the men do not like to be trans- 
ferred. 

5237. And is it not a fact that the late Inspector- 
General, when tlie men complained of the slowne^ of 
promotion in Belfast, said he would transfer any man 
who asked to be transferred? — Yes, I was one of the 
men who complained of the inadequacy of the pay 
seven years ago. We made a representation to the 
Inspector-Genera! asking to have the allowances under 
different heads increased ; but he refused us. 

5238. Did you not complain about the stagnation of 
promotion in Belfast ? — Yes, there was a complaint 
made ; but, of course, it only affected men of l. ng 


service. 

5239. Did not the Inspector-General offer to transfer 
any man at the public expense? — Yes, I grant that. 
Service in Belfast is popular with the men, in a sense. 
There is an attraction in a city for young men. 

5240. It is not looked upon as a grievance being 
transferred to Belfast — men like being sent to Belfast ? 
— No, it is not looked upon as a grievance. I did 
not like to be transferred to it myself in the 1886 
riots. I had a family. I did not care to go to it 
myself. Still, when I had settled down I did not want 
to leave it. Sneaking of the single men, there is an 
attraction in city life, and for married men, when 
they settle down, there are advantages, in a way, to 
be derived, and in Belfast there are sources of employ- 
ment unknown in other parts of Ireland. Again, in 
connection with that, I think it is for the public advan- 
tage that men should be left in Belfast, _ where so 
much depends upon local knowledge ; and in dealing 
with an excitable public, it is absolutely necessary, to 
have an efficient police force, that knows the people. 

I had some anxious times in it myself, even so late as 
last year. 

5241. You said just now there are other sources of 
employment in Belfast. Are there many fites and 
athletic meetings, and cricket matches. Do not the 
police get extra pay for such occasions? — Nothing what- 
ever. I meant employment for children of a married 
man : he has an opoortunity of sending them into a 
foundry and other places, 

5242. Suppose a wealthy man in Belfast gives a 
party, and wishes to have a policeman on the door to 
i-egulate the traffic, is it an off-duty man who is 
detailed for it? — No, sir, that is where the English 
police system shines over ours — tliere is no such source 
of income known to us ; in fact, there is no such mode 
of granting the services of the police ; they are not 
given as gatekeepers or norters. 

5243. i mean non-police work ; I mean when there 
is a great cricket match or something of that sort? — 
Outside the prese^ation of the puWic peace or the 
regulation of traffic, there is no such employment known 
to the police in Belfast. 

6244. Say the chairman of an Athletic Sports Com- 
mittee in Belfast wants the assistance of the police, and 
wi-ites to the Commissioner, “ Could yon let us have a 
r-^rgeant and a couple of men to help us with tlie 
Fuorts 'next Thurrfay ? ” should he not have to pay for 
them ? — No ; no such thing is known ; • the seip;eant and 
two ihen would be detailed for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the peace there. 


5245. -Would they not expect a gratuity from tU 
committee of the sports?— No, sir; none •R-hatevJr 
That IS a source of income to the English poli»m«.r 
that is unknown to us. 

5246. "Would the Commissioner be able to spare the- 
men?— Not those on duty ; but men would be detailei 
from the station nearest to tiie place where tlie wor’- 
is to be done. 

5247. How -would the head constable at your statioa 
be able to manage if it interfered with the other dutv? 

— If he had not tlie men lie could not perform iW.. 
duty ; but men have to do these extra duties whethtr 
they have performed their regular hours or not 

5248. Mr. SraiiKin — Does it not amount to this- 

that in Ireland the police are not detail^ for aty 
service of a private character? — Quite so. ^ 

5249. If tliey are sent to sucli places as the Cliair- 
man mentions, they; are there solely for the purpose of 
preserving the public peace ? — Quite so. 

5250. And if expenses are incurred they are nsualk- 
paid from the public funds. We caimot incur expense 
except under one circumstance. In Belfast there is no 
such thing known. We get no money for extra duties 
We will not get what is called subsistence allowance- 
in Belfast, though, I think, within the regulations, it 
might be given to us. 

5251. Is that on account of your sphere of duty bein"- 
witliin a short distance from your barracks?— Quite sc-t 
but going to a course for eight or ten hours we have no 
time to go for dinner, and therefore, we are told to 
take sufficient luncheon in our bags. 

5262. CHAinMAN, — You say, sergeant, there is no 
source of income : gratuities, or payment by private 
persons for police services? — No, none. 

6253. For wstcliing flower shows or athletic meet- 
ings the police perform that duty without expense to 
the parties ? — Quite so ; in fact, a man was punished, a 
very short time ago, for taking a little refreshment 
where a ball was given. 

5254. 'Was he on duty outside? — After the ball wav- 
over he was ■taken inside by some of the committee, and 
given a drink, 

6255. Did he get drunk? — No ; but he was punished; 
for going in to receive that little drink. 

5256. Ho-w did that come to the knowledge of his 
officer ? — do not know ; some tattler. It onlj- shows 
you how things are done here and across the water. 

5257. Mr. Starkie. — I n Ireland, under some circum- 
stances, private persons pay, eitlier in whole or in part, 
for the services of police ? — I am not aware of it. 

5258. But the money paid is credited to the public 
funds ? — Yes ; and, tliei-efore, the constable derives no 
benefit from it. 

5259. CriAiRMAK. — That is so in London, too, I 
undei-stand : a man who receives money from a private- 
person for private service has to hand it over to the- 
police authority, and, instead of the constable receiv- 
ing the money he is paid his regulated allowance for 
the duty, if any, from the public funds?— I want to 
point out how far we are behind them. Even althonm 
we do ask to be put on an equality with the best-pwu 
jiolice force, we are still far behind their sources of 
income. We do not want anything unreasonable, but, 
as soon as possible, to be put on a level with onr 
comrades acrces the water ; and we do not want to say 
that our brothers are not equally good men. 

5260. You do not want to make any disparaging: 

comparisons ? — No, sir. _ . iu t 

5261. You, individually, are very sensible m that 

matter. . t< ^ 

Witness. — It is the general feeling in our Force, ana 
I know something of tlie general feeling of the ioree 
on tlie matter. ,, i 

6262. Tell us the houra of duty of 
the constables on beat duty in Belfast?— Yes ; it 
divided into day, evening, and night. t* „ 

5263. Give us the hours of the day duty? — ft ci> - 
mences at 6 o’clock a.m. Of course, I 

going on the 6 o’clock relief, has to parade for duty 
25'minutes to 6 o’cloclc. _ 

5264. 6 a.m. to what time?— To 6 p.m. In 
tion with that the^first r^ief for that duty pnr 

5266™That is the case in every force where such duty 


is performed ?-lQuite so. „ * . jnss- 

5S66. "We caimot take the hour of parade, . 

it not depend on how far the relief beat has to m 

Sm What is tlie first relief ?— From 6 a.m. to®®'?;' 

5268. And the second relief ?-The map who does tw 
first relief has to turn up again at parade— , . , - 
caE an arms parade. 
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3 take the reliela first?— The next relief 


5249 At »liat timel-At 10.30 ..m. Tkat octapias 
^ hours time. Sometimes -we hare drill ; there is 
drill or school erery day. 

5270. Let 

And'The third relief?— The man who went out 
fr-m t to 9 "oes out from 3 to 6 p-m. The next divi- 
• ^ 1. t., evening dutv. It commences at 6 p.m. and 
Prom 11 p.m. to 6 a.m. is the night 


finishes at 11 p- 

dutv in Belfast. . 

S27'’ VHint men compose the evening division from 6 
to 11 ”p m. It is not the man who went on from 9 to 
-i—\o he has another division of ^uty. We have 
-htee* divisions— first, second, and tliird divisions. 

* 5’573 Then he has six hours’ beat duty? — It averages 

six hours of beat duty, but there aro extra 

' 5274. I will come to your extra duties. Tour 6 a.m. 
jnan is under arms at 10.^? — Yes, to 1L5®- 
6275. Inspection of arms, drill, and sciiool?— Quite so. 
5^6. He is free again at 11.30 ? — Yea. 

5277 To go home and have his dinner and rest? — 
Tes"; but we have a weekly drill in iBelfast, which 

means another extra hour. 

5278. When have you that extra drill? — On Thura- 

5279. "UTiat time of the day ? — 11 to 12. 

5289. Once a week ; it is an extra hour? — Yes, during 
the summer months. 

Tlie night duty is seven hours, and the day 
dutv is six hours?— Yes. 

5K2. The evening men parade in the morning?— Yes. 

5283. The night duty men do not parade?— The man 
on '’ay and evening duty parades at 10.30 a.m. 

5284. That is the first relief ?— First and second divi- 
sions. 

5285. Sir. Stabkie. — - 4re not the men who attend 
the 10.30 a.m. pitrade those who have been on duty from 
6 to 9 in the morning, and those who will be on duty 
from 6 to 11 p.m- ? — 'Yea. 

5286. The third division does not attend that parade? 

Tliey parade at 5 o’clock in the evening under arms 

for inspection. 

5287. CHAiBitAX. — He does not do drill? — 27o, sir. 
5238. Does the turn of night duty last for a month?— 

Each man is detailed for a month in each division. 

5289. Then night duty comes every third month for 
constables ?— It varies in some districts where they 
have more constables, and they will not be so often 
•employed. 

5290. Do sergeants perform the ordinary beat duty? 
— Quite so ; they have divimons. 

5291. What are the hours which entitle a man to the 
td. for night watch?— Seven hours at night. 

5292. Mr. Si’ahkie. — I s a sergeant out the whole of 
the night? — Yes, the same as the constable. The con- 
ditions are the same. 

5293. Chairman. — Does the sergeant go to the station 
in the meantime? — ^No ; he is out all night. 

5294. Does he go with the head constable? — ttfo, sir. 
As to the extra duty at shows, sports, and football 

52S5. From which division are the men taken for 
such duty? — All the divisions that are unemployed at 
the time. 

5296. Where can they get the men? — The men who 
are not actually on dut^ must go on such duty. 

5297. Suppose there is a flower show in the BoUnic 
Gardens, is the night duty man put upon it? — ^Yes ; if 
it interferes with the evening man, he may have to go 
and relieve him. If the evening man is employed on 
duty up to 5 o’clock he is relieved by the night man 
or by the man who has already done his turn of day 
duty. We have no reserve for duty. 

5298. Do you not keep a station reserve in Belfast? 
—Nothing more than h^ the party in barracks, as is 
required by the Code. 

5299. What is the strength of the Belfast force? — 
About 1,000 men. There is another thing. In the 
summer time we have a reserve. There are so many 
men during the summer months detailed for reserve — 


dwell on that point. This average of duty is not a true 
account of duty. In Belfast we are practically never 
free. During last week, when it was pretty hot, we 
had brawls and disputes, and we had extra duty. 

'5302. Mr. Stabeue.— I suppose you would m hot 
weather in the summer have party excursions from Del- 
fast?— When I use the word “hot,” it means popularly 
that the blood is up. 

5303. Chaibman.— Eeverting now to the question ot 
rent : You told us the average annual rent paid in Bel- 
fast is £15 10s. ?— Yes. 

5304. That is 6s. 6<f. a week ?— Yes. 

5305. I see that 216 men in Belfast pay less than 
6s. (yl. per week?— Yes, a great number pay less. The 
accommodation is very limited in certain localities. 

5306. I note that forty-eight men pay 6s. bd., and 
seventy-eight pay more than 6s. bd., out of_ the total 
number of married men? — Those are statistics that I 
cannot reject. 

K07. I am quoting from a Return fiirnisheld by the 
Inspector-General. 

Witness.— Uaj I intervene. I had intended to make 

pplication to the Committee that all answers given here 

rill oTivileBed. I mean that they are not to tell 


Sergeant 

ilichael 

Maguinae. 


5300. How many are in this reserve? — It depends 
upon the state of public feeling at the time. Probably 
all the men in the station are on reserve, or what we 
call confined to barracks. 

5W1. That is during the anniversaries ?— -During the 
W'hole summer montlis in Belfast, when it gets a little 
hot that system comes into force. I would like to 


will he privileged. I mean that they are i 
against a man in his official position. 

Chauiman. — Oh, certainly not. 

Mr. Starkte. — There would not be much use in 
having a Committee of Inquiry if that were so. 

530?. Chaibman.— Y ou can say anything you like. 

We have nothing to do with discipline. We cannot go 
into matters which are outside our terms of reference. 

We ore appointed to inquire into certain memorials, 
which do not go into disciplinary questions at all. 

Witness. — We do not wish to question that part of it 
at all, but we would like to have it entered on the pro- 
ceedings that such an application was made. 

S5CQ. Ohaibuan. — T hat has been done. Now, I have 
here a’ statement from the firm of Borland arid Wolif, 
who say:— “As regards the rents that our men pay, 
we should say that the present rates ruling in Belfast 
are from 2s. bd. to 4s. 6d. per week, whicli, we under- 
stand, covers taxes in aU cases.” That is coimidera^bly 
less than tlie average rates which you say the police 
pav?— Yes. I venture to say that in the lowest l^ali- 
ties in 'Belfast you will not get a house at 2s. bd. They 
are from 4s. to 4s. bd. a week. These tradesmen in 
Harland and WolS's draw from £3 to £4 and ^ a 
week. They live in houses at 4s. bd., and unfortunately 
their lives otherwise are not in keeping with the pay 
tliey receive. They live in cheap houses and indulge 
t hpir appetites with the wages they receive. I have 
had a large experience of the workers m the Island. 

5310. Chairman. — I should like to read you this 
letter. It is from Messrs. Harland and Wolff, and is 
dated 20th May, from the Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Works. They say : — 

"We are in receipt of jours of tlie 18th inst. 
regarding a Committee which has been appomted by 
Hm Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to consider cer- 
tain memorials from the Royal Irish Constabulary on 
the subject of their pay and allowances, and we beg 
to say that the following are the present rates rulmg 
in Belfast : but it must be remembered that in tlie 
majority of cases, if not in all, the rates are very 
much higher than they were, say, five yems ago and 
of course if trade gets bad again, they will likely go 
down at least 20 to 25 per cent — — 

Wii'ms.—l demur there. The rates are not higher 

there for rent. 

Ohaibman.— 

“The men employed are taken on at a weekly pay 
and can be paid off any week, and, therefore, there 
are no pensions granted. There is no arrangement 
for lodging in connection wi& our works, bio dedne- 
tion for any purpose is allowed by law. We are not 
aware if the men subscribe to a provident fund, but 
wo have no doubt many of them subscribe to friendly 
societies and are also, in many coses, subscribers to 
trade societies, from which they get allowances when 
out of work or laid up, but we think the pensions 
that they get, as a whole, ate only in a very small 
percentage of oases. The fact is, we know of no p^- 
sions being given by any societies except whi-xe the 
man has been disabled for life and has been m full 
benefit. Regarding the tents that our men pay, we 
should say that the present rates lulmg in, Bdfast are 

Q 
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from 2s. bd. to 4«. per week, which, we unlder* 
stand, covers tases in all cases. The rates of wages 
are as follows; — 


Platers, 

Rivetters, 

Joiners, 

Wood turners, 

Smiths, 

Fitters, 

Shipwrights, 

Biggera, 

Painters, 

Boat-builders, . 
Moulders, 
Patternmakers, 
Tuiners, 

Cleneral labourers. 
Helpers, 

Tradesmen’s assistants, 


37 0 

38 3 


38a. and 40 0 


“We may mention that we are at present employ- 
ing between 9,000 and 10,000 men, but a very con- 
siderable number of them do not earn full wages 
weekly, and a large proportion only work four or five 
days a week.” 


I read you the foregoing communication with refer- 
ence to the statement in the memorial that : “ He is 
not in receipt of remuneration anything like the wages 
of a tradesman, although in a great many respects his 
work is more responsible .and difficult." We quite 
agree about the responsibility and difficulty, but when 
you say nothing like the wages of a tradesman, I pre- 
sume by tjie word tradesman you mean artisan, not a 
shopkeeper ?— -Quite so, 

WU. And, of course, the great advantage in taking 
Harland and Wolff is because they are quite the lead- 
ing firm in the whole country, and have model works ? 
— Quite so. Then you want my explanation in refer- 
ence to these abatements. Bearing in mind the amount 
of pay each man receives, we say that the amount 
received in money by the artisans is regulated by a set 
time — the number of hours per week. After these hours 
he can employ has leisure time for the purpose of add- 
ing to his income ; we cannot. The police have no 
opportunity of doing so ; their whole time is occupied 
in police duties. 

^12. What would yau say were the hours of a 
rivetter?—-! have liere tlie hours in the year 18^ to 
1901. I find in the case of a carpenter 

5313. Are nob carpenters much easier worked ? — I 
cannot join issue as to the hours of rivetters, but 1 do 
say these men have a certain regulated number of hours 
foE drawing that pay. After that time they have leisure 
hours. 

Kl4. What do you say are the average number of 
liours? — This shows the average for the foilowingtrades 
in Belfast. It is supplied by the Secretary of the 
Trades Council; — Carpenters 60 hours per week in 
1882, 54 in 1901 ; rate of wages in 1882 £1 6s., in 1901 
£1 18s. 3d. In the case of joiners, 60 hours per week 
in 1882 and 54 in 1901 ; pay similar to that above. 

5315. Wo will talie these as a sample. Has any addi- 
tion been made since 18^ to pension, medical atterid- 
dance, rent, pension for wife and childi’en, boot allow- 
ance, or clothes 3 — ^ITo. 

5316. 1 take it this way. The police regulation hours 
include an hour of drill. That is sis hours’ duty and 
an hour of drill—Uiat is seven?— We have no regula- 
tion number of hours. 

5317. Is nob the average in Belfast about seven? — 
That is the street duty. 

5318. Am I not taking a liberal average at seven?— 
It would not be a liberal average if you take into 
account the extra duty on the street, and at such places 
.as races, sports, flower shows, and such places. 

5319. -If they go to races, it is quite clear tlie man 
who goes tliere does not do duty elsewhere. He 
is relieved of his ordinary turn of duty in Belfast. It 
is manifest that he cannot be in the seopnd division on 
Thursday, and in the second division also in the streets ? 
— CJIo, sir ; but as I remarked, the man who is on 
second division duty when employed at extra duty at 
the time, he is relieved by a man who has not done 
duty yet, or who has not taken up his duty. 

5320. Is not seven hours the average number of hours 
on regular duty ; you are not talking of extra over- 
time? — No, sir. 


5321. If you are on over eight hours’ 
you get extra pay?_NQ, sir - g^fc 
Belfast. 


continuous dutv 
no extra pay i 


K22. Under the general Constabulary 
i"^ast continuous duty outside the CS^o-- 

5323., If you are out with a procession for overeior^ 
houi-s, is there no subsistence allowance ?—\o sir^' 
5’.24. Mr. ST.^UKre.-I presume it is tha't althouA 
outside your cli.stnct, the duty is performed wirhin 
citT?-I follow a band for four hours, in ^dlHon toSf 
ordinary duty, and I get no allowance for it I an L 
a football match, and I return and go on my ordL^ 

5^5. Cti-iiRMAN.— Then the regulated hours of dutv 
per week are seven times seven— that is fortrnV- 
hours a week?— Tes. =>, lonynji- 

532ij. Then there would be overtime? Tes 

5327. Whicli may be much or little, or there mav b» 
none ?— It is a matter every Saturday in the year si all 
Ui8 stations in the town to supply men for the football 
matches. 


5328. They only last three-quarters of an hour oae 
way, three-quarters another way, with twentv minutes, 
of an interval ?— Tes ; but you have the going to and 
coming back as extra duty, and in many cases it takes 
an hour. 


5329. You do not go at your own expense?— To 
expenses are allowed ; we get nothii^ for it. Tou 
have the large ideas of England ; we have to go to per- 
form that duty. 

5330. But you go on the trams free, because I see- 
the men doing it. I notice in ©ublin that they par 
nothing? — lb is for the public advantage. Mr. Nance 
the Manager of the Belfast Tramways, is an 

and a gentleman. If he allows the police to travel free, 
several attempts have been made to take that privilege 
from us. It is against our Regulations to travel free. 
We cannot ride on a tram when on duty at all. 

5331. Mr. Holmes. — There is no reflation against 
travelling on trams? — It is against the regulation to 
travel on trams when on duty. 

5332. Mr. Staukie. — I will read the regulation in the 
Finance Code for you as to allowances for absence from 
station, and then you can inform the Committee ffhethet 
it applies to Belfast or not. Tlie regulation is:— 
‘’When necessarily absent from station on any duty 
except inspection. xJutrul, warrant, despatch, blank fir- 
ing, or any attendance at Petty Sessions in or connected 
with their district for a period of not less than eight 
consecutive hours, but under twelve hours— head con- 
stables Is. 3d., other constables Is. ; for a period uf 
twelve consecutive hours or upwards, head constables- 
Is. 9d., other constables, Is. 6<i.” Does that not apply 
to 'Belfast 'when you are absent on duty from your 
station or your sub-district for eight or twelve hours, 
not being on beat nor patrol duty? — I say no, inside the 
district. 

5333. What is your district? — The west district. 

'5334. Supposing you go to the East district wJ 

remain there on duty and are absent from your station 
for over eight hours, do yqu get any allowance?— No. 


5335. So your station in that respect practically 
means the ■whole of tlie City of Belfast? — Tes, for that 
purpose. 

5336. Going on duty for over eight or twelve hours 

from your own district into another district in Belfas^ 
City does not entitle you to an allowance for absencef 
— No, air, it does not. We have a regulation of the 
Inspector-General on this question of the subsistence 
iillowance. We are directed to take our haversacks and 
bring our lunch in them. , 

6337. What is the furthest point in B^ast t;ly 
from your own station to which you might 

on duty? — From the Springfield-road to Smithfitw, 
which is about two miles. , . 

6338. Chairman,— You say an artisan working bJty- 

four houie can add to his income by ■working ai 
hours? — Quite so, , 

5339. Does he do that often?— To my own knowl^ 
I knew a carpenter to make a chest of drawers 
other kinds of furniture, in the common yard ocepp 
by myself in T,itlle Yictoria-street. 

5340. Could a rivetter or a fitter, who are 
worked, make much extra money in this way. 
not understand that class of duty; I have onJy.s,. 
knowledge of a carpenter. 

5341. Take a plater, rivetter, shipwright, 
could they make any money by working after 
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-Tjjes? are all trades involving very lreav7 muscular 
lateiir How could they do it when they leave the 
I said before, I cannot speak of them. 

~ 6542. You do not infer that it api'lies to the artisans 

4 whole ? I say it is open to them : they have tho 

-ime. and they can turn it into money if they desire. 

5343 But in many trades they would not have the 
r,c«“ary apparatus for working after hours?— I know 
thrv haf.- Huh- shops in fitter’s houses. 

5^. Y'oii said just now that they spend their spare 
time iti inJiIlsence? — I do say that ; and live in a small 
•class of houses. 

6345. But they cannot work after hours and also 
spend that time in self-indulgence? — Some of them 
think they can work better when they have some 
stimulant 'in tlian when without it. 

5^. Mr. HciLiiF.s. — Do you know many carpenters 
who made money out of working hours, or is this a 
solitary instance 1 — I knew this being done in my own 
vard -. 'he lived next door to me. If I had anticipate<l 
tein-f questicnc'd on this I might liave noted others. 

5^7. CH.URM.A.N. — Have you anything further to 
suagest with regard to the sergeants, besides what you 
have told ns. Ycu ask that tlie pay should be increaseci 
by £55 a year, or one guinea a week. Have you any 
other wislies you desire to express with regard to the 
serceants ?— In respect to my application for an in- 
crease to the sergeants, of course, our two main argu- 
ments are tliat there has been a rise in wages for all 
classes of labour. I will hand in statistics proving 
^bar. dfi? say there has been an increase in the stan- 
dard of living. The sergeants have not got any corre.s- 
ponding increase in their pay, and they must, in order 
to maintaiji their position, and continue to he efficient 
and independent, increase their standard of living. If 
it is granted that there is an increase in the standard 
of living in all das'-es, I need not quote the evidence 
of a member of the Government. 

5348. You need not quote ‘the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; we have had his speech already?— It is 
a splendid thing, and it is our business to make our 
case ; I would not be here otherwise, sir. 

5Z"0. I think you have dealt fully with that. Is 
there any other rnatter ss to the position of the ser- 
jjeantc? — In addition to that, I sav we have increMed 
duties impeded on ns by Acts of Parliament, since 
ift’” I will name them to you. 

5350. We know them all, thank you. Anything 
else? — ^These ere three of the main reasons why we ask 
for an increase in our pay. 

5361. Is there anything else you wish to mention as 
-regards sergeants? — As probably you have heard, be- 
cause of tiw inadequacy of onr pay, several of our 
members have got into debt, and have been punished ; 
•some actually have been driven out of the service on 
beiiis processed In courts of law. 

5352. How many last year? — I cannot give you the 
number last year. We did not wish to trouble otir 
authorities in asking for returns. Of course they can 
be got. 

5353. Is there any other point as regards sergeants? 
—Tea. sir ; we say, also, there is no allowance made 
for plain clothes, in Belfast. In Belfast — in practically 
all Ireland — a lot of duty has to be discharged in plain 
clothes. 

53M. Is it not a condition that the men must have 
■a suit of plain clothes?— Yes. 

5355. If thev are ordered on plain clothes duty, do 
■they get any allowance?- No, sir. 

5356. If bn^laries were rife in East Belfast, might 
not the Commissioner order, say. twenty men into plain 
clothw for special patrol at night? — 6d. a night would 
^ given for that. Men were detailed owing to an 
increase in burglaries, and the arrangement was made 
that they got 6d. a niaht. I have done plain clothes 
duty month after month, and there is no allowance. 

5357. Mr. St.crkie. — I shall read the regulation in 
the Finance Code on the subiect. It says; — “Men 
employed, by authority from headquarters, on duty in 
main dothes for a period of tliirty days or longer will 
^ entttled to receive a-n allowance for same at the 
following yearly rates : Head constables. £8 ner 
snnum ; sergeants, acting sergeants, and constables, 
*5 4s. per annum. The Inspector-General’s authority 
must be quoted at the head of each account sent for- 
waM ; where such authority has not teen obtained the 
'clsim wiJi be disallowed without further question.” 

J^fscss — You will see that is anthoritv from head- 
utiMdeM. There are men employed under authority 
irom headquarters in the regular detective staff in 


Belfast ; but where they are employed in plain cloth’' * 
by the autliority of the district inspector or Com- 
missioner they do not get an allowance. 

5358. Mr. SrAUKiE. — Could not the district inspector 
obtain authority? — That is a matter for him. 

5359. When a district inspector places you on duty 
in plain clothes is lie generally aware it will continue 
for thirty days ?— Every man is detailed for a moiitli. 
E^ntly, in consequence of the cutbi'eak of burglaries, 
they did get an allowance. I have 'worn out several 
suits of plain clothes. 

5360. Ckairmas. — I s there any other point? — We 
urge that wo should get an increase of pay ; we do not 
want it in the form of allowance ; wo want to have the 
pay, because of its counting in pension. 

5361. Are you aware that no increase of pay can 
be given except by Act of Parliament? — Quite aware. 

5362. Do you think it would be easy to pass a Bill 
through Parliament? — We do; our services to the 
Government in this countiy ought to make it easy. We 
may get opposition from the Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment ; but we think we should have sufficient friends 
in Parliament to put the measure through. 

5363. Would the Irish Members of Parliament be 
opposed to it? — We tliink that very likely, from 
political considerations. We liad to oppose them in the 
past, and probably will again. 

5364. Is there anytliing else ? — I want to point out, 

in comparing our duties with the best-paid English 
police force that we have to look at the nature oi the 
duties. Our duties are more varied, they are more 
important, and they are more dangerous. I say they 
are more varied in this country 

5366. That statement does not tally with your pre- 
vious statement that you did not want to institute 
comparisons? — Not a-s lietween the individuals. I do 
not want to say that the English policeman is an in- 
ferior person ; it is as regards the services rendered 
to the State.. In dealing with tliese heads — it -varies 
from the most confidential secrets of Govommeiit down 
to the carrying out of different Acts of Parliament, 
and to the taking of statistics, down to the unfortunate 
drunkard on the streets, or unmuwled dog. 

5266. Are these duties peculiar to Belfast? — No, to 
all the Force. 

5266a. Have you been in London, or have you any 
knowledge of the place? — No, sir, 1 have not been in 
London ; but my colleague in the representation of 
Ulster, Sergeant Macaiuay, had the misfortune of 
being there for eleven years on special detective duty. 
He will probably be able to enlighten you. 

5367. Is he coming here to tell me about London ?-- 
Yes, sir. 

5368. Then I shall look forward to his evidence with in- 
terest. — TTifness. — Well, sir, I wish to speak of the dan- 
ger we incur. I have had to serve in the country, and 
I had to carry arms, loaded, both night and day, for 
the protection of people unpopular through the agrarian 
struggles in the eighties. I went through the wb.o^ 
of Ae land trouble in the eighties, and in Belfast, iu 
the nineties, we had to carry arms. I want to_ mention’ 
the ccQlection of statistics. Statistics on which legis. 
lation is founded have to be procured through the 
Constabulary. When we say we do work putting us on 
an equality with the best-paid force we want to point 
out the difference of the duties. 

536S. Have you not told us that? — Quite so. Now 
for long service, we. say there should be a long service 
pay. It holds in the best English forces, and it would 
be an encouragement to increased efficiency to have 
some little increment as good service pay. 

5370. Would you like to establish a merit class? — 

I would say sometliing as an incentive to increased 
efficiency. We have practically the merit class in what 
is known as the rewai-d branch for what we call records 
in three classes — first, second, and third. These, again, 
are considered in promoting men. We want some such 
extra pay to encourage continued efficiency and good 
conduct. 

6371. At what service do you' suggest that this extra 
pay should commence? — In the case of head constables, 
after six years in the rank, and free from unfavourable 
records ; in the case of sergeants, after eight pars in 
the rank, and free from unfavourable records ; and’ in 
the case of constables, on fifteen years’ serrice. I 
would give him the least; but he must be free from 
unfavourable records ; and at twenty yeara I would 
give him an additional sum. I may say we gave these 
matters long and anxious consideration. 

5372. What amount do you suggest for the sergeants ? 
—2s. fid. per week, after eight years in the rank. 

Q2 


ii'iiias, i90f.' 
Sergeani 
Michael 
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6373. Mr. HoiJiES. — Is that in addition to the in- 
crease of £55 a year? — ^Yes, sir. 

6374. Chairman. — You are clear that is in addition ? 
— Yes, sir. Constables to have 1«. bd. ; and we ask 
that this pay be pensionable. 

6375. Are you aware tliat nothing can be done as to 
pensions witliout an Act of Parliament? — Quite so. 

5376. Do all the men know that ?— Yes, an increase 
of pay will require an Act of Parliament ; we quire 
understand tliat. We also ask that the increase of 
pay granted should date from the first of the financial 
year — from the 1st of April tliis year. We want to 
have it retrospective. 

5377. Is there anything further?— In tire case of pen- 
sions — whether it has been mentioned or not — we want 
to ha\’e a man pensionable at ten yeai-s' service. 

5378. In what foi-ce are pensions given at ten years? 
— There are Englisli forces getting it at ten years. 

5379. Mr. Starkie. — I can assure you- that you are 
mistaken. In Errand, except when incapacitate by 
injury received on duty, no policeman can receive a 
pension unless he has completed fifteen years’ sei-yice. , 

Chairman. — And then only on a medical certificate. 
— Several of our men become practically use- 
less at ten years’ service. 

6380. After ten years’ service ? — Yes ; men who, 
through no fault of their own, become unfit for service. 

5381. You claim you are superior to any force .u the 
world? — We do. 

5382. Why? — We feel we are superior to any other 
force in the world ; we have been told that, and we 
claim that we are. 

5383. You are a practical man. Ai-e yon asking all 
these big things in the hopes of getting something or 
other? — I am asking it with the hope of getting all I 
ask, as a practical man. 

5384. You have now had every facility for stating 
your case? — Yes, sir. 

5384a. Is tliere anjithing else? — I would like to 
hand in this, as it represents practically our demands 

5385. Do you say your demands? — Our I’equests. We 
do not wish in the slightest way to do anything that 
wotdd tend to lo-wer our character for discipline. We 
make no dpmand. (Document handed in.) 

5386. Is there anytliing else you want to bring for- 
ward? — Yes. In connection with tliat I woidd be very 
sor^ to say anything unbecoming to our position as 
policemen. Tliere is one matter in connection wi-th the 
detectives. 

5387. Keep to one thing at a time. Do you want to 
say anything more about pensions? — I will hand in 
this paper. 

5388. I may call to your recollection that 40 per 
cent, of the pensioners hi Belfast are employed. Are 
you aware of that? — We took the trouble of collecting 
statistics on that subject. 

5389. In Ulster 55 per cent, of the pensionera are 
employed, and in Belfast 40 i>er cent., the rest being 
older men? — Of course it is noted tlie class of employ- 
ment of these raen — labourers and porters. 

5390. Are yon aware that in Belfast tlie a-verage 
weekly pay of pensioners is 16s. a week ; that is in 
addition to their pensions? — Yes; I do not dispute 


5391. In your own district. West Belfast, there is 
one pensioner earning 55i. a -week, twelve 15s. 6d. 
each, six 13s. 6<i. each, and there is one who does an 
odd job or two? — The 35s. a week man is connected 
ivith the -whiskey trade; he is an ex-liead constable. 
I hope I win never be in that business. 

5392. Do you intend to retire from the service next 
year?— No, sir. I do not intend to go for tlie next ten 
years ; I intend to live in the service as long as I am 
able. 

5393. Mr. Eolmbb.— D o you contend that there has 
been any rise in the cost of provisions since 1882 ? — do, 
sir, in some of them. I do not contend there is a rise 
in the price of boot material. 

5394. You may leave that out: you have sot 
an allowance for boots. I am talking of food. Do 
you contend that thsi-e has been any rise in the CMt 
of provisions ?— I say there has been a rise in the cost 
of coal. 


5396. Coal is not food ; and the rise in coal is tem- 
porary ?— I must admit there is scarcely any rise— any 
appreciable rise. 


the mm had got what they asked for in 
1882, do you think there -would have been any request 
for a further inquiry now?— I am not prepared to 


answer that question, for this reason • my know! i 
of the sei-vice in 1882 was not such as to enable mkS 
give an opinion. 

5397. Do you know what the men asked for th^n ’ 

I do not. ■ ■ 

5398. They asked for an increase of pay of Is a da- 
all round'. Are you aware that their demand Ijm risen 
three-fold in the inteival?— I am aware of the demand 
we make now. 

5399. The demand in 1882 was Is. a day. Heaii 
Constable Chalk, of Belfast, stated, in reply to a ones- 
tion asked liim by the then Chairman ; " Tlie men 
sider an increase of Is, a day is utcessaiy, and thev base 
their claim on the incruased cost of living." That was 
the universal demand in 1882. In the last nineteen 
years this demand has increased thi-ee-fold. You now- 
ask for an increase of 3s. a day ?— Yes, we ask for 3> 
a day, and we give our reasons for asking that iul 
crease : -we say a corresponding increase has taken 
place in wages for all classes of labour, and in the 
tfaiidard of life. We say we practically got no increase 
i!i 1882. 

5400. I am asking if the men had got what tliev 
had asked for in 1882 — a vise of Is. a day all roond-^ 
do you tdiink there would have been any demand for 
an inquiry now ? — There woidd, unquestionably. 

5401. Do you mean to say that the standard of living 
has risen three-fold since 1882? — I do. 

5402. Your case is tliat you sho-uld be as well paid 
as the best English police force? — Yes. 

5403. Why should your pay not be compared with 
that of t-he beat paid Scotch force? — They are a diflenent 
class of men, and have a different class of duties. 

5404. Would not a comparison between Belfast ani 
Glasgow be a perfectly fair one? — It would not. 

5405. Is not Belfast a Scotch city, practically?— 
No, sir. 

5406. Do you know what the pay of a sergeant is 
in Glasgow? — I do not. . 

5407. His maximum is 35.<. 6d. a week, less a deduc- 
tion of lid. for superannuation ; that is 34s. 7d, net? 
— He has other sources of income. 

5408. Let us compare his pay with yours. The net 

pay of a sergeant in Glasgow is 34s. 7d. per week,, 
which includes boot money. The pay of a sergeant in 
Belfast, including his allowances — pay, 31s. ; eitta 
allowances, 2s. 9<Z. ; lodging allowance, Is. ; boot 
money, 6d- — making 35s. 3d. altogether, as compared 
with 34s. Id. in Glasgow. Possibly you were not aware 
of tliat? — I did not take any note of tlie income of a 
Scotch policeman ; but we will not consent to be pnt 
on a comparison of pay or duties with the Glasgow 
police. , , 

5409. Do you know anytliing of the duties 01 the- 
police in Glasgow ? — No, sir. 

5410. Are you not aware that tlie populabon ot 
Glasgow is more than double tlie population of ^Ifssb 
and contains a very large Irisli population ?— I know it 


OiUl. is mere a rewn lu wic 1 — -- 

which Belfast could be more properly compared tbm 
Glasgow?— Yes. I know the proportion of the poUce 
to the population in Glasgow is far smaller tliaa m 
Belfast ; hence you can test the difficulty of 
duty, and, for the matter of that, of ail Irela^ 
Then, again, we say there are sources of income open; 
to the Scotch police. _ .!•*._ -,.!i 

6412, You say that the proportion of police to wa 
thousand of population in Belfast is more than «« 
in Glasgow. Is not that JOur statement?--! g 
say it takes more police to work amongst the peop 
Belfast than in Glasgow._ „ Monoa. 

5413. The population in Belfast in 1901 is « . 
The proportion of policemen to it 

in seal in Glesgow it is one m 546, on m “ 
eensns ; tint is to saj, a pdicoman in 
a larger population to look after th^ ^/iljschaTging 
Belf^t?-ilt shows you the difficulty of disc W 
the police duties in Belfwt : it takes ^ P 
in Belfast to do the duty of man in ^ 

5414. Might it not show dealing 

policed ?-No; it means that the ° ,3 

with the population is actually two to one as P» 


with Glasgow. 4. -n-„„fia of Commons 

5415. Do you believe that the House 01 ^ ^ 

would listen to a Bill to increase 7°^ P®? put in 
per cent.?-I believe they will, 


possession of our cllsr^d the Force have eveiy « 
there should be 

L“".bl7to r:tr» nniil 
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.t.inpd Gftr years of age, except on a medical certifi- 
S "-In Sat regard our men fought hard m 1832 
*-ainst the necessity of getting a medical certificate 
it r twenty-five years’ service. It was then thirty. 

Tt was not altogetlier the requirement, but the treat- 
tnent they received when brought to the Dep6t for 
n.pdic-1 inspection. It incensed them against the 
s-=tem Tliey were kept there for weeks and weeks, ap- 
Vearinii before boards and boards, until the men were 
i-ara«7d and sent home to dio, in many instances. 
ineaVine for the Force at present, they would not 
'•iVe up the richt that was granted to them to retire 
‘.luntarily at twenty -five years’ service, but if tliey got 
Koaiething to induce them to remain on in 
the service they are perfectly prepared to give thirty 
vears’ service, or as long as they are able. That is 
rot mv own conviction, but it is the opinion of all our 
oft-n men. While they would leave it open to retire 
at. twentv-five years’ service, we are also willing to 
serve on so long as our services are acceptable to the 
authorities. Blit I may remark that tliere is a general 
feeling abroad that our authorities— I will not say 
oiir superior authorities -like to get rid of the men 
when they get up to twenty-five and twenty-six yeai-a’ 
S'^rvice. and they harass them by transfers and tlie like 
until they do go out of the service. I wish to impress 
upon the Committee that the Force is willing to seiwe, 
as a body, provided there is somediing to induce them 
to remain. I notice in the newspaper an answer given 
in the House of Commons, by the Chief Secretary, re- 

cartlin" the. increase in the pensions 

5417. Chairman.— I think we had better not go into 

1 if the employ- 


tbat. 

TFifness.- We are willing to serve 
ment is made attractive. 

5418, Mr. Holmes.— Are you aware that the married 
men in Glasgow have no allowance for rent?— I have 


no knowTede^ of the Glasgow police. I understand 

in London there is a deduct, ion of 2s. bd. a. week mado | ^ the Tramway Company allowing policemen 

from men accommodated in barracks ; but it includes displaj a popular feeling? 


and receives no monetaiy aid whatever 
chequer?— But it is governed by statute, which dea 
with the whole forces of the kingdom. _ . , ,, 

5432. That is not so ; and it is maintained sol y 

from the rates of the city?— Granted. ^onr^ant 

5433. Can you show any 

either in Belfast or in a rural district, 
about lOs. a week more than a sergeant in the most 
hiahlv paid force in England, leavmg out of question the 
Citv of London police!— I say the duties rendered to 
the^ Government ^ the Royal Irish Constabulary are 
such as should entitle them to the higher 
even not excepted. I say, if the ^st of 
applied by the public, amounts to 52s. a week, suxedy 
th^s Government, with, as it were, a larger exch^uer, 
should be able equaUy, if not moi-e so, to recompense 
similar services. In the City of London the puthc 
are the judges, and they, pay their ^8. a week. 

The individual has a right to say we should get that. 

5434. Chairman. — The City of London police is a 

very smaE force. 

WitiiMS.— They have the public with them. 

5434a. Are not the public with you, too. i am 
sorry to say they are not, as a body. 

5435. Is that so in Belfast?— I have been laid up 
from a beating with stones on several occasions , 

5436. How many times?— I could not exactly give 

^°5437 Mr. Holmes. — Is not that only on the annivCT- 
sarifs. As a rule, are not the relations between toe 
police and the people in Belfast as go^ ^ in any o^er 
^rt of the kingdom ’-Taken as a body they are not. 

5458. Ckairmak.— When Mr. Balfour was in Bel^t, 
some time ago, it was most noticeable, the extta- 
ordinary good feeling which existed between the police 
and the^ public?— As between individuals,_but not as a 
body They will not allow them to ride in the trams. 

on the Belfast Town Council have 


Michael 

hlaguioue. 


attendance, fuel, and light. 

5419. Have you ever taken into account the liberal 
amount of vacation you receive ? — It is not liberal 
when compared with the London police. 

5420. Chairman. — Wliat do you say the London 
police get?— A consitable gets ten days annually, and 
two days each month, which means thirty-four days in 
the year. 

Mr. Starkie. — ^You can get eight hours’ leave once a 
month. 

5421. CHAiRhiAN. — What force is tliere which giv« 
a month’s leave on full pay ? — London does. It is in 
this book on English police forces. (Showing book.) 

5422. The London police do not get it. You have 
no personal knowledge of London. You get a month's 
continuous leave on full pay ? — This book says the 
London police are entitled to two days each month. 

5423. Is there any force which gete a month’s con- 
tinuous leave, except the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
on fnE pay? — I say the London force does. 

5424. Rot continuous leave? — I cannot name any 
fcrce. As a matter of fact, they have so hampered or 
liedaed reund our leave with conditions that I have 
been refused. I must leave the locality. Now in Bel- 
fast it is so : if I do not leave the city I cannot get 
leave. AE my leisure time is taken up repairing hoots ; 

T can never go oat, so as to keep myself from going into 
debt. 

5425. Mr. Starkie. — You claim an increase of £55 
a year to your pay? — Yes, sir. 

5426. Is that to your pay as a Belfast sergeant, or 
to the pay of an ordinary sergeant? — As a sergeant of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

5427. Tliat worEd mean a pay of 52s. a week? — ^It 
would mean one guinea a week increase. 

5428. An ordinary senior sergeant’s pay is 31s. a 
week. You want one guinea added to that; is not 
that 52s. a week ? — Quite so. 

5429. Are you aware that there is a number of 
separate police forces in England which are. kept up, 
to a certain extent, by grants from the Exchequer? — 
Tes ; I know the Metropolitan police is. 

_ 5430. Are you aware there is not, in England, a 
single Governmental police force, in either cities or 
boroughs — leaving rural districts out of the question — 
the sergeants of which receive anything approaching 
52s, a week? — I say the police force we want to be 
put on an equality with does receive it— that is the 
City of London police. 

5431. I am referring to Governmental police forces ; 
the City of London force ^s practicrfly a private one, 


to'ride free. Does that display a . _ 

5439. Why should the police be aEowed to_ ride free 
on the trams?— Mr. Nance thinks so. It a disturbanre 
occurs on a crowded tram it is for the public advan- 
tage to have a policeman to interfere at once. 

M40 Mr Holmes. — ^I daresay the members of the 
Town CouncE who objected to your travelling were 
shareholders of the Tramway Company?— I ^ 

think so ; tlie shareholders are very few in the City of 
Belfast. 

5441. Mr. Starkie.— I f the increase of £55 a year 
-were granted to the sergeants of the Forte, tlioM 
Belfast would receive 54«-. a week?— Yes, that is with 
the addition of the 2s. 

5442 In the City of Birmingham the highest pay a 
sergeant receives is 42s. a week ; thei-efore, you dam 
that a sergeant in Belfast should receive 1&. a wtek 
more Eian a sergeant in Birmingham?--! do. I wk 

you to look to the proportion of police to the pwple , 
hence the difficulty of the police maintaining order. 

5443 Are you speaking of Belfast ^ ^ 

spSing o7 Jl Ireland. In the agrarian struggles of 
1880 I know I could not get a car. 

5444 Mr Holmes— Where were you stationed ^? 

-InDonegal. In parts of Ireland a* pesi^t there 
are conditions actually as bad as in 1880. The Ian 
struggles in Clare and Kerry are as bad now as m me 
eighties, and men have as difficult duties. 

5446 Mr. St.abkie. — D o yon claim that the sei^eanta 
in rural districts in Ireland should rereive 10*. a week 
more than a sergeant in the City of Birmingh^? I 
make no distinction between any portion m Mand 
because their duties are equaEy '^‘®cult in coun^ and 
tOAvn I may remark that the pay of the Birmingham 
Rfmstable or of any police constable in England, is not 
a of hil Tneome; for the purpote o 

comparison, it is not a fair basis for the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

6446. Chairman. — Why do you say that?— It goes 
without .aying. I not ™t to 5™ Va.T.jj «T - 
dence : but I expect we will have witnesses who will 
prove all this. I make the general statement. I think 
it is a fairly-admitted fact that they have sources of 
income that are unknown to us. 

5447 Mr. Starkie. — Has it ever suggested itself to 
your mind that it is more expensive living m England 
than in Ireland?— It is not; we have it from the 
Chief Clerk of the Oily of London Police that the cost 
of living in London is even less. 
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5448. You are, of course, aware that if you were 
sent on duty from Belfast to other parts of Ireland 
you would i-fcceive an allowance of 3s. 6rJ. a night? — 
Yes. 

6449. Are you also aware that if you were sent on 
any duty to England lhat you wotild receive an allow- 
ance of 7s. 6d. a night ? — I cannot depose to that. We 
get 3s. bd., in Ireland, when necessarily absent for the 
night on duty, and I know that it never covers tlie 
expense of a man. 

5450. That is not the point? — Our point is to get 
the necessary expense. 

6451. The allowance of 7s. 6d. a night is for absence 
in England on any duty. Can you assign any reason 
why there should be such a great difiereuce between the 
allowance for absence in Ireland and tire allowance 
you would receive in England? — On special duty. 

5462. On any duty? — I think it is special duty ; we 
are never sent on duty — on ordinary police duty — to 
England. 

6453. T!)e regulation is as follows : — “ Subsistence 
allowance to men when on temporary duty in Great 
Britain : Men sent temporarily to Great Britain on 
any duty will be entitled wliile there to the rates of 
subsistence allowance authorised for men peionanently 
stationed in Great Britain when absent from the town 
where staiioned, viz., head constables, 10s. per night; 
sergeants, acting sergeants, and constables, 7s. 6d. per 
night. 

Witness. — I would ask you to read what goes before 
that. I say it has no bearing on the Royal Irish Oon- 
stabula^'. There is not a case known in which a man 
is sent in uniform to England. 

5454. CHAinaiArr. — Or as a witness? — He goes in 
plain clothes. From what I understand, I say it does 
not apply to the Royal Irish Constabulary generally. 

5465- Mr. Starkie. — The allowance is given for 
absent on “ any duty ” ?— Tlie practice is this, for 
detectives in plain clothes to go over. 

6456. Tlie allowance being for any duty, the conclu- 
sion one must ne^ariiy come to is, that the Con- 
stabulary authorities fixed the allowance for Rie night 
at 7s. bd. for England on the ground that a person 
would he at considerably more expense, in England, 
tlian in Ireland ? — Because of the duty he has to dis- 
cliaree : a man must get into the confidence of these 
people who can be bought— there are men to be bought ; 
tliev have their price. 

6457. Subsistence allowance is not given for any such 
pu«ose. 

Wit-nrs.s.—U one wante to be a successful detective 
■one must liave a little money to spend. It is evidently 
given for the purpose of meeting this demand. You 
•^1 have two men before you who did do this duty. 
I do say, to bo a successful detective, one must have 
a little more money to spend than the men who dis- 
-charge the ordinary duty. 

Mr. Starkie. — A s 1 tell you, subsistence allowance is 
not given for any such purpose. 

5458. Chairman. — You want an increase of 68 per 
-cent, m your pay?— Yes, sir. 

6459. Can_ you show me any trade in Ireland or 
England which has had 68 per cent, increase in wages ? 
—I will say ordinary labourers. 

5460. How do you get tlie rate for ordinary labourers ? 
— W e got them from the Trades’ Union Secretary in 
Belfast. 


0401. inei-e are no trades’ unions fr.r i,v 
laboui-ei-s are not skiUed tradesmen ' it is »n ’ 

trade?— There are what is known as skillFS"i'v^^‘^^ 

5462, That is an artizau?--The skiUed 

IS cai2ed a handy man. The Secretaj^’^^ 
irades Council in Belfast has suppliedS^Sh'i 
of trades associated with their trades’ unLn. 
that list we have skilled labourers “>'ions, and m 

5464. ■Eie " Belfast Trades’ Union” does noteri*t- 

i* r,® a particular trad^_^^L 

5465. ho; ^ere is a federated trades’ coimc^ T 

Itnow all about it; what is the trade union • 

the trade which you refer to?— I will give vn’n Tn V‘® 

SVr ,X““' “ ■>» « 

5467. CHAiuiUN.— What trades? 

irihim— Mr. Taylor, the Belfast Secretary, oflere.l 
to come here as a witiu-ss. Could he be examined E 
prepared to come forward. 

5^8. Chairman-. - -Just go and consult him and send 
in the name of tlie trades muon whose wages have L 
creased 68 per cent. ^ “ 

will not 5,, 68 pet cent. ; tat wl.atet,, 
the increase is ■■■never 

5^9. Chairman.— I want the name of the particular 
tr^es union whose wages have increased 68 per cent 

TFifnrss.— I cannot do that. ^ 

M70-1. CiuiRMAN.— Send us a paper showing a 
trades union m Bdfast whose wages have increased 
68 per cent since 1883. 

IFihu’SS.— You confine me to 68 per cent. ? 

5472. Chairman. — You ask for an increase of 68 
per cent, and you say the trades have increased to 
that extent. I want the names of the trades that have 
so increased. 

IFitncss. — I could not send you any trade. 

5473. Chairman. — I ■will take 60 per cent., if it is 
more_ convenient. 

Wifiinss . — I Ix-lieve, 64 per cent. 

M74. Chairman. — Well, give me those trades. 

TFifness. — I will send in a list. 

M75. CiUiRMAN — Are yon aware that the Chief Con- 
stable of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. Wright, served in 
the. Royal Irish Constabulary?—! knew liim person- 
aUy’ and served under him in a diarge. on the Shank- 
lull-road, anil got woundi^d there, in 1898. 

6476. Are you aware that he writes:— “My experi- 
ence aa to the cost of living in Yewcastle-on-Tyne, as 
compared witli Bidfast, where I served previously, is 
that here, in Newcastle-on-Tyne, it is 25 per cent, 
hicher ” ?■— We deny Giat assertion. There is one point 
I would luce to mention as to the scale of allowances to 
detectives in Belfast 

5477. I thought you only represented sergeants!— 
We want the seven sergeants to have 5s. per week in- 
crease ; constables, 4s. per week. Ten men now get 
only £5 4.s. per annum for plain clothes, and they 
should get £10 per annum, and the head constable £16 
per annum. I was asked by the detectives to bring that 
before you. 

5473. Have you put before us all the points which 
you were asked to do, or which your own researches 
prompted you to bring before us? — ^Yes, air, I have. 


County Inspector Wmiti 

6479. Churman.— Y ou are a County Inspector? 
An Acting County Inspector. ^ inspector? 

■ 6480. Of what county are yon in charve? 4f 

sent, of the County of WestiSh! 

*'»■»' 

6432. Did you mitsr as a cadet?— Yes. 

6^3. What counties in Ireland have vou been 
dur^g your service of twenty-one vearslZr Rat? v 

aS twryi”! ■“ 

5485. Then you have an extensive knowledee 


Arthttr O'Conneix, examined. 

6486. Are you aware that tlie men have memo- 
rialised tlie Lord Lieutmiant, tlirough the official 
channel, on the subject of their pay and allowances? 
— Yes. 

6487. Other matters are included in the petitions, 
but the witnesses have not pressed them; they only 
dealt with pay and pensions? — I thought that th^ 
also included allowances. 

5488. WeD, the men did include allowances in their 
memorials, but their representatives have not brought 
them before us at all. One of their strongest points 
is that they compare themselves with the City of 
London police, and the constables ask an addition of 
£34 a year to their pay, the sergeants of £56, and the 
head constables of £78. Are you aware tliat the 
City of London police is entirely a private force and 
is not a Government force at all? — I am afraid I 
have no knowledge of the City of London police. 

5489. From your general knowledge are you not 
aware that the City of London is the headquarters 
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cf all the leading banks, insurance offices, and busi- 
firms in the country, and that there is an aggre- 
■ate there of between £600,000 and £700,000 worth 
most valuable property, and that residence in the 
citT is almost non-existent 1—les, I am generally 
aware of that. . . 

5490. Do you think that any fair comparison can 
te instituted between peculiar conditions such as those 
of tk“ City of London and the most parts of Ireland, 
the police of which I take to he a rural force, in a 
larce measure!— I should not, myself, compare tliem. 

5491. The Royal Irish Constabulaiy get their 
quartere provided for them in barracks if they are 

smple ine.n?-They do. , „ 

5492. And the maiTied men get an allowance of Is. 

a week, and are not chaiged the Is. a week that the 
single men pay for barrack accommodation? — ^Yes, 
from ten years’ service. ^ . 

5493. They get fi'ee medical attendance and medicines 
for themselves, their wives, and children? — Tliey do. 

5494. They get 6d. a week boot allowanced— Yes ; 

2 s. 2d. a month. _ . , xi. 

5495. They get pensions on retirement, and if they 
die at a pensionable service their widows receive £10 
a vear, and £2 10s. a year for each child until the diild 
attains fifteen years of age ?— Yes. 

5495. After twenty-five years’ service they can retire 
without a medical certificate on 30-50ths of their pay, 
calculated on an average of the last three preceding 
rears ? — Yes. 

5497. Are you aware that in the English police forces 
there is invariably a deduction for pension, which does 
not exist in the Irish force? — I believe that to be 
generally the case. 

5498. From your general knowledge are you aware 
that the competition in the labour market in the 
manufacturing and business parts of England is of a 
far more severe and strenuous charnctev than labour 
competition in any part of Ireland?— I tliink it would 
be. 


}9. Is there considerable competition to enter the 
Kcyal Irish Constabulary? — Yes, tliere is a large num- 
ber of names on the books. 

5500. Are there many resignations in your service? 
-Not very many, except from particular causes. 

5601. But very few, comparatively? — Veiy few. 

5502. Tlie voluntary resignations are about half per 
cent, of the whole number? — It is a very small number. 

5503. Could the men who are at tiie Depot on a 
probationary course leave the service if they chose? — 
They could. 

5504. Would not the men at the Dep6t_ have full 
knowledge, not alone of the pi-esent conditions, but 
also of their future prospects, in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary? — Well, of course, I draw a distinction be- 
tween the recruits and the reserve men. The men 
on the reserve have ; but I don’t think the recruits 
have very much knowledge ; I don’t think tliey inquire 
very much. 

6505. Are they not in the same bedrooms and quarters 
with the men of the reserve ? — They are. 

5606. And is it not reasonable to suppose that fliey 
make inquiries of the reserve men as to the nature of 
the service, and what their prospects are? — I think, to 
a certain extent, that is the case ; but I have been some- 
times surprised at the ignorance displayed by the 
rscraits as to what their prospects are. 

5507. Is there any concealment on the part of the 
authorities? — Certainly not. 

6508. Or reluctance shown by the authorities to give 
a man his discharge if lie wishes to leave? — Certainly 
not. 

5509- No pressure is brought to bear on him to 
remain in a service which he thinks he does not like? — 
Certainly not. 

5510. And if he should find that he had joined a 
service which did not fulfil all that he had anticipated 
from it, he could at once retire without being prejudiced 
in any way? — Certainly. 

6511. You are intimately acquainted with, and are 
responsible for, the financial administrat'cn of your 
district? — Yes. 

5512. And you have paid the men yourself, and have 
been in communication with them? — Yes, when in 
charge of a district. 

5513. And you are aepnainted with the general cir- 
cumstances of the single and the married men? — 
Generally — yes. 

5514. In your opinion could a steady single man 
save money , out of his pay and allowances — of course, 
we can only speak of steady men ? — Yes, I think so ; 
if he acted economically. 


5515. Does his general mode of life indicate that 

he is a saving man — does he purchase a new bicycle? 
Frequentiy. _ . , ,, 7 v 

5516. And is weE dressed in plain dothess — ie^_ 

5517. Does he look starved or impoverished? — ho. 

certainly not. . . , - 

5518. Does he bear the ordinary indications of t»mg 
a man without anything in his pocket ? — No ; I think 
the single man can live quite comfortably. 

5519. He does not sit and mope in the station-house 

when ofi duty? — No, 1 think not. _ 

5520. Can he not save a fair sum if he is inclined 
to save ? — I tiiink he can. 

5521. Of course, you would not put a married man 
with a large number of children in the same category 
with a sin^e man ? — No. 

5522. That would largely depend on the charaotor 

of the wife’s arrangement, aaid the number of the 
children ?— Largely. I tliink that, as a general rule, 
married men can no more than get on on their pay, 
even Eving very economicaEy. ^ 

5523. Are there marrietl men at the Depot? — Yes. 

5524. Ai'e the reserve men mostly single men? — 
Nearly alL 

5525. Do not the married men pay about £14 a year 
rent— that is about 5s. 4d. a week ? — As far as I could 
make out that would be the average. 

5526. That would be more, I suppose, than the rent 
which would be paid in country districts ?—WeE, 1 
have made out the average for ‘RTestmeath. It is 3s. 3d. 
a week, or £8 or £9 a year. 

5527. The rent in the country districts would not be 
much more than about baE the amount, or a little 
more than half the amount, paid by married men at 
the Dep6t? — The difference between £14 and £8 or £9. 

5528- About 40 per cant. ?— Something about that. 
5529. Mr. Starkie. — How many men live in the 
married men's quarters at the Dei)6t?— I have not 
the exact number, but, I think, eight families. 

6530. And they get that accomradation for the deduc- 
tion of Is. a week?— They do. 

6531. Chairman.— I suppose yo_u_ would take the 
value of his pension as so much addition to a man s pay 
while serving — as deferred pay ? — Yes, it may be looked 
on as that. 

5632. Do a large number of men retire on pension 
after twenty-five years’ service ? — I have not got the 
statistics, but a considerable proportion of them do 
retire then. 

6633. "When comparatively young and able-bodied, 
and, in many cases, quite as good for work as at any 
period of their service?— Certainly ; well able to work. 

5634, Do many of the men on pension get employ- 
ment while under sixty years of age? — It depends a 
good deal on the part of the country they are in. In 
some parts of the country it is very difficult. 

5535. In others comparatively easy ?— I think so. It 
is easier, but not comparatively easy. 

5636. Young and good men, at an early age, leave the 
service in which they have been trained. How would 
you alter that : would it be by fixing a limit of age 
before which they could not retire, or in what way, do you 
think, such early retirements could be advant^eously 
prevented, looking at it from a financial administra- 
tive, and Constabulary point of view ? — I make a sugges- 
tion with a good deal of reserve, because I know there 
are objections to it in many ways: I would rai^ the- 
pensions of the men, and at the same time without 
increased cost to the public, because it would work out 
in this way. I would give a pension of 20-50ths at 
twenty years, 1 would give 2-50_ths for each of the- 
next six years, which woiild make it 32-50ths at twenty- 
six years’ service ; and after tliat I would give an 
increase of l-50th for each year up to thirty-one years’’ 
service, and I would aEow nobody to serve longer than 
that , , , . , 

3637. Is that the maximum at which you think a 
man could serve with advantage? — Yes. 

6538. Tlie men would get stale after that? — ^I think 
tliev would, after that service. 

5539. Would you allow a man to retire without a 
medical certificate after only twenty years' service?— 
No ; at twenty-five, as at present. I would not change 
that. I consider that if a man wants to go at twenty- 
five years’ service there is no advantage in retaining 

5540. Are there not men who have joined the Con- 
stabulary at nineteen years of age, and some, but not 
many, so young as eighteen and 174? — They do not do 
so now under eighteen years of age. 


Conaty 

Inspector V7A.. 

OVunaelL 
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5541. A young man who joins at nineteen is, after 
twenty-five years’ service, only forty-four years of age ? 
— That is so. 

5542. Ton would not allow a man to retire at thirty- 
nine years of age without a medical certificate, would 
you ? — No, I don’t think that would be for the interest 
of the public service ; but - my proposal is to give 
37— 60thg at thirty-one years’ service, instead of 2-3rds 
at twenty-nine years’ service. 

5543. You would push back the period for maximum 
pension for about live years? — Yes. 

5544. The maximum, wliicli is now at twenty-nine 
years’ service, you would pusli back to thirty-one j-ears ? 
— I would give 37-60tl»s instead of 2-3rds. 

5545. Mr. Starkix. — Y ou propose to give a somewhat 
higher pension than at present? — Yes, owing to par- 
ticular circumstances. 

5646. What paiticular circumstances? — Owing to 
the difficulty of getting employment after retirement- 

6547. You say 20-50tns at twenty years’ service, as at 
present? — And for the nest six years 2-50ths each year. 

5548. That would bo 30-50ths at twonty-five years’ 
service ? — At twenty-six years. 

5549. Your scale would l» 30-60ths at twenty-five 
years, the same as it is at present ? — It would. 

5550. Thirty-three-fiftietlis at twenty-seven years’ 
service ? — ^Yes ; it would come on by l-50ths during the 
next five years. 

5551. 1‘hat would give 37-50tlis at thirty-one years’ 
service? — Yes ; you would have tlie advantage of the 
man sei-ving in the Force for the additional period, 
and he would not Jiave to be replaced by another man. 

5552. Mr. Holmes. — How would you ensure his con- 
tinuing after twenty-five years’ service — why do you 
suppose that ho would remain in the service under 
this more favourable scale ? — Because his pension would 
be added to by n^maining. 

6563. As it is now, up to twenty-nine years’ service, 
when lie gets two-thirds, would he wait two years more 
for the additional 2-50ths? — ^Well, I imagine, to a 
great extent, tlie reason why they i-etire at twenty-five 
years’ service now is that they expect to get employment, 
which they don’t get. 

5554. CiLURitAK. — Are you aware that over 50 per 
cent, of the pensioners get .employment if under sixty- 
years of age? — 1 have not tlie statistics. 

5555, Forty-eight per cent, are unemployed, and 52 
per cent, are employed? — Yes. 

_ 6556. If we take Westmeath — there are 107 pen- 
sioners in the County of Westmeath, and of these, 57 
are unemployed ; 29 are iii business as farmers or sliop- 
keepers, and 21 are in other situations ; that is, 63 per 
cent, are unemployed, and 47 per cent, are employed. 
In some othei- counties the comlitions are more favour- 
able— Westmeath is not so good as Meath and some 
•other counties— and tlie SO per cent, of unemployed 
men would probably be men over sixty years of age, 
who would not be fit for employment. Is not that so? 
— Yes. 

5567. Is not the average cost of messing at the 
t)ep6t £1 10s. a month ? — Yes ; but that does not in- 
clude butter and eggs. T have got the account here 
for Anri! last. The cost was lljd, per day, 

5558. Have you gone round the rooms at dinner- 
time? — I have. 

5669. What sort of food do they have?— It is very 
80<^Iood. It consists of soup and meat, roast or 

6660. Do they have puddings?— Well, they have pud- 
•dines very seldom. 

5661. Do they have cheese ?— They don’t take cheese 

5562. Is beer or porter allowed to be sold in the room ? 
— They could take it to the rooms, but they don’t. 

5563, Do they prefer to go to the canteen for H after- 
wards ?--They are principally recruits, and they can’t 
afford tliess things. 


5664. With butter and eggs, would tlie expense of th 
averaee single man for victuaUing be over £2 a montli 
Well, 1 think for food it would probably be abou 
£2 a month. That would be for the Depot. 

5565. Now for Westmeath ?— According to the me' 
book at Mullingar Station the mess for March wa 
£1 17s. 7^cf.. 


5566, I suppose the difference is due to there beii 
more items ui the mess — in some messes the men i 
dude butter, and in others they do not?— Well I belie 
bread is included in all the messes that I know oi 
but they do not include butter. 


5567. Sometimes they agree to put more in a mess 
in one place than at other places— they can agree to 


have bread or butter ?— Sometimes. As i-egards th- a'- 
ferent rates of mess, it depends on whether th^ m'it 
economicaUy managed-on whetlier the messman t 
good man, or whether tilings are wasted “ ^ 

5568. How m»di ij it in Westme.th ?_!■» n„- 

“ “r ’SS. 

5560. Is not that a rather extravagant mess?_T» ;■ 
a good deal. ■ u is 

6570. How many men were there in that mess? 
There were twelve constables in the mess 

5571. If you find tliat the mess is extravamtlv 
managed, do you make any observations ?— I havr^; 
been long enough in Westmeatli to enquire into ^ 
cause of it ; but in a few stations 1 tfave visi^ l 
have found the cost of messing higlier than 
age of other places. 

6672. Is tliat on account of the cost of provisions 
A.C., 111 Westmeath? — I think things are eeneraUv 
rather hmh : food, coal, and butter are dearer than 
one would expect. “ 

6573. May I take it that, from your experience in 
five counties, you would say that £2 a month is what 
a man could feed himself for?— Well, that was mv 
experience outside Westmeath. ^ 

6674. And that 10s. a month would be a fair allow 
ance for clotlies and other things?— Well I think it 
probably would. I have been tiying to go into tlis 
figures for Westmeath, and it would come to a Ban,! 
deal more than that. ** 

5575. More than 10s. a month for clothes ?— That is 
taking everything into consideration. Including hmtet 
in the mess— 5 lbs. of butter tliey say they take in a 
month ; that, at Is. 3d. a pound, would be 6s. I 
find that all these men, or nearly all, take stirabout 
for supper. 

6676. Is that included in. the mess?— No, that is 
not m the mess. 

6577. What is the total ; I do not think we need, 
take the details? — Well, taking into account the cost 
of under-cloiiiing, contributions to their diurches, rent, 
exti'as for boots. Queen's Jubilee Fund, and the extra 
cost of making up uniform, I make it out at £3 Us. id. 
— that is, for all these things. 

5578. May I take it that a steady man is able to 
put Mide from 15.s. to £1 a montli?— I think he could 

5579. If he did not drink or smoke he could put 
aside £1, and if he took his glass of beer and did 
smoke, it would cost him 5s. more? — Of course,, this 
estimate of £3 ll-s. lif. dees not include meat for break- 
fast, beer, or tobacco. 

5580. Should you be justified in putting it as a 
general statement, with your exiierience of six counties, 
that a single man could save from 15.s. to £l a month? 
I think he could, if he acted economically. 

6581. Is there any ot1ier_ matter tliat you would wish 
to bring before the Committee for the improvement of 
the service, or for the comfort and advantage of the 
nten? — Well, there is one. May I deal with the sub- 
ject of allowances. 

6582. Certainly ; any view that you wish to put 
before the Committee. 

PFi'fiirs.s. — There is one thing. There is no means 
of rewarding men who are good policemen — good detec- 
tives, but wlio are not fit to be sergeants — that is when 
they are not well enough educated. 

5583. Would you institute a merit class?— Yes, good 
sei-vice pay, or a merit class. 

5584. What rate of pay would you suggest?— Well 
perhaps, such a sum as would bring the "merit" con- 
stable’s pay to the same amount as that of the actixf! 
sergeant, or to that of the lowest grade of sergeant, 
that is, the pay without the rank. 

5585. Would 18ii. or 2.s. a week be enough?— Two 
sliillingB, perhaps ; and it might be given to one in 
thirty of the men. It frequency happens that a mau 
is a good detective, and highly successful in detecting 
criminals, and there is no proper recognition. 

5686. Would you give it to men of under eighteen 
years’ service ? — I would not give it before fifteen yean' 
service — I would not have it as a reward for long 
service, but simply for efficient police work as detec. 
tives, and for men not sufficiently educated to become 
sergeants. 

5587. Mr. Staekie. — It amounts to this: that you 
would give it to a man who was fit to be a sergeant if 
he could pass the examination? — Yes, if he could pass 
an examination. 

5588. But, owing to his not being able to pass ^ 
examination for promotion, you womd like to reward 
him in some other way? — ^Yes. 
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^SfiQ ChaiRM.ut-— TT ould you retain tlie raiik of 
-j^^ir’=c-r''eant?~I think it would be necessary to have 
^:m;-picbationaty rank. Hitherto, “ acting sergeant ' 
or less, a probationary rank to see if the 
nan was fit to be a sei^eant. . , , • , 

5500 Has the sergeant, or head constable, in charge 
f£ a station more responsibility than other sergeants ?— 

^^91 Would you give him any charge allowance 1— 

I think it would be veiy useful. i • 9 

5592 So as to make the position more worth having i 
—It would ; because at present, if a sergeant does not 
manaee a station properly, he is rewarded by having 

anothir man put in his pW _ , . , . t 

5595 Have not cases arisen in whicli the late In- 
cpector-General refused to take away men from charge 
of stations?— I have not personal knowledge of that. 

5594. Have you any oteervations to make as regard.? 

the head constables?— No. , t .u.- i 

5595. Is there a good feeling in the Force? — I think 

**^'5596. The state of the country is_ mudi better tlian 
it was when you joined the service, in 1880 7— Tes. 

5597. About the first five years you were in the ser- 
vice. was the time of the disturbances ? — ^It was. 

5M8. Now a different state of affairs prevaOs? — 
is much more peaceable. 

5599. And there is no hostile feeling towards the 
police, in most counties ?— No, except tliat it comes in 
^ain with regard to the giving of employment. In 
Sme places they prefer giving it to the local people. 

5600. Does not that arise ve^ much from the know- 
ledce that the man has a pension, and that, therefore, 
he 'should not be allowed to compete in the labour 
market?— I think that is the principal reason ; I think 
it has a ereat deal to do with it. 

5601. It has quite as much to do with it as thi 
fact that he had been a policeman?— I think it has a 
ereat deal to do with it. 

' 5602. There is no difficulty in the men finding suit- 
able wives when maiTying ? — I don't think so. 

5603. Mr. Starkie.— I s not tlie supply fully equal 
to the demand? — I think so. 

5604. Mr. Hoimes. — understand you to say tliat, 
accoKling to the estimate you made, £4 11s. a month 
would cover all the expenses of a single man? — I don’t 
think I said £4 11s. The figures I have here include 
messing, under-clothing, plain clothes, contributions 
to the'chui-ch. hanack rent, boots. Queen’s Jubilee. 
Fund, and blacking for boots, and the total is 
£3 11s. Id. per month. That excludes nothing in 
the way of meat for breakfast, beer at dinner, tobacco 
and pipes. 

5606. Kindly supplement your figure by giving us 
the extra expenditure. I want to arrive at the total 
expenditure of a single man per month? — If lie both 
drinks and smokes. 

5606. What did you not include in your estimate? — 
A rasher for breakfast — some might think that a 
luxury — beer for dinner, and tobacco, pipes, and 
matches. 

5607. Leave out the tobacco. "What would the rasher 
for breakfast and the beer come to? — ^A rasher and eggs, 
at Ziid. per day, would come to 9s., and beer at 2ld. 
per day, to 6s. sjd. a month. That would be £4 6s. 5id. 

5608. That would come to £51 17s. 6d. per annum? 
—It would be about that. 

6609. And that you consider to be the average ex- 
penditure of a single man 7 — I don’t think any of them 
take meat every morning at breakfast. They would 
sometimes take eggs, and sometimes only Imtter. 

5610. I wish to know what is your Mtimate of the 
average expenditure of a single man — is £61 17s. 6d. 
too much ? — ^I think that is about the outside. 

561L Don’t you think it an extravagant estimate?— 
1 think, if he takes everything that is put down there 
it is not. 

6612. You are aware tliat there has been no increase 
in the cost of living since 1882 ? — ^Tn most things. 

5613. Certainly, in Westmeath, you won’t find_ ttat 
there has been any increase in the cost of provisions 
as compared with 1882 ; there has been a decrease in 
some things? — ^In food — I cannot say, because I could 
not eet at the figures. In fuel there has been a very 
considerable increase. 

5614. That would not affect a single man much? — 
Except for extra fuel. I have not included " extra 
fuel ” ; but I know that in most of tire barracks that I 
inspected they had to pay for extra fuel. 

5615. The figure seems very extravagant, because I 
Md that a witness from B^fast, who was examined 
before the Committee in 1882, and who represented 


ail grades, gave an estimate, which, on his own admis- 
sion, was a very liberal one, bringing out the total County 
expenditure, including everything, to £48 9s._7d., and Inspe^rW. 
when I said, “ Don’t you think that estimate is framed A- 0 Connell, 
on a very liberal scale,” he said, “ I do think it framed 
on a very liberal scale ” ; and yet, with no increase in 
the cost of living, you, in the rural County of West- 
meath, put down £51 17s. 6d. ? — ^^Vell, I can give the 
items, and it will be for the Committee to judge if they 
are too much. Tlie general standard of comfort has 
gone up. 

6616. Mr. Starkie. — Do you think that a constable 
who at present is entitled to a pension of £42 2s. 5d. 
a year after twenty-five years’ sei'vice, would remain on 
for an additional six years in order to get £61 18s. lid., 
that is, 37-50ths of his pay? — ^I think, probably, a 
good many of them would ; hut if they did not it would 
simply leave the matter as it is now. 

6617. The highest pension a constable can now retire 
on is £46 16s., at twenty-nine years’ service; that is 
£4 13s. 7d. more than the pension at twenty-five years' 
service. You would give him £9 16s. 6d. more than 
the pension at twenty-five years’ service, provided he 
serv^ for six years longer. Of course, when he left 
at thirty-one years’ service he could hardly expect to 
get any other employment? — No. 

5618. If he left at twenty-five years' service he could 
reasonably expect to get employment? — ^Yes, of course, 
he would exp^ to get employment. 

5619. Is it probaQe he would abandon his chance 
of employment by remaining in the Force to thirty- 
one years’ service in order to get £9 16s. 6d. more 
pension? — The way I look at it is, the £9 16s. 6d. addi- 
tional might enable him to live, whereas he could not 
live on the other pension as he had been accustomed to 
live — that small difference might enable him to live on 
his pension and pay his house rent. 

5620. A head constable who was examined here laid 
great stress on the fact that the duties of head con- 
stables are l^ely increased by their having to do 
so much work for the district inspectors. Is tliat your 
experience? — My experience is tliat wlien I was district 
inspector tlie head constable had not much work to do 
for me. 

5621. If the head constable had not to act for the 
district inspector in his absence, would there be any 
necessity for head constables in many places in Ire- 
land where they now are? — I think it would almost 
do away with the necessity for tliera, because, prac- 
tically, they would be then only for the supervision of 
the patrols. 

6622. In fact, the chief reason for the existence of 
the head constable is that he has to act as the deputy 
of the district inspector ? — It is. 

5623. When you were adjutant at the Depot did 
you find tliat many policemen’s sons joined the Force? 

— Tliere was a fair per-centage. 

5^. Complaints have been made here by the men 
that their duties have been vei^ largely increased by 
tlie fact that several Acts of Parliament affecting Ire- 
land have been passed in recent years. Do you think 
there are grounds for that complaint? — Well, of course, 
they have to enforce a good many more Acts than they 
had. Weights and Measures have become more com- 
plicated. 

5625. Are not the men employed under the Weights^ 
and Measures Acts paid specially for that purpose? — 

They are. 

5626- Ho such Acts as the Siunmaiy Jurisdiction- 
over Children Act, the Prevention of Cruelty to- 
Children Act, and other Acts recently passed impose- 
much additional duty? — These don’t make so much 
difference in the men’s work. 

5627. Have you been in any of the large cities of 
England, outside London? — have passed through 
them ; but I have had no experience of them. 

5628. Witne^es who have appeared here have claimed 
for the senior sergeants an increase of pay from 31s. 
to 52s. a week— that is about 10s. a week, and, in some 
instances, 12s. a week more than sergeants are receiv- 
ing in such cities as Birmingham and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Do you consider that a reasonable demand on 
the part of sergeants in Ireland, many of whom are in 
charge of rural stations, and doing rural duty? — I do 
not think it a reasonable claim. 

5629. That is that sergeants doing dnty in rural 
districts in Ireland should be paid better than sergeants 
who are doing severe duty in the large cities of Eng- 
land? — No, I do not thinlc that would be a reasonable 
claim. 

5630. Do you think the allowance for the making up 
of uniform is sufficient?— No, I do not. 

R 
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■2J“’/^,W0! 5631. What would you recommend? — At ilitllingar 

County ^ making up of 

InapectorW pairs of trousers and a tunic, and the allouance is 

A. O’ConneJL 9^- ; tiie cost for the making up of a frock is 5.5. , 

and the aUowance is 2s. 6d. 

5632. Do you think that these charges are general? — 
I think they are. I tlrink Uiey aiu even more, in other 
places, except at the Depot ; but even there, last year, 
the contractor for hundreds of garments charged 6<f. 
more for the making up of trousers than the allowance 
granted for the purpose, and there was some difficulty 
in getting the men to pay it. Then, of course, for the 
liead constables’ tunics they charge more. 

5633. What do tliey charge in the country, as a rule, 
for making up a head constable’s uniform? — I have 
not the exact figures here, but I think, as well as I 
recollect, that it is 25s. 

5634. For a tunic and two pairs of trousers ? — For a 
tunic and two paii-s of trousers. The head constable 
is allowed 3i. for trousers, and they cliarge him 4s- 6rf- 
— that would lie 9s- ; and lie is charged 15.^. for the 
tunic, and is allowed 10«. 

5635- Do the mei; at the Depot derive any benefit by 
getting supplies at the canteen ? — I thinli they derive 
a decided benefit : tire cost of the mess would not be so 
low as it ia at the Dep6t wei"? it not for the canteen. 

5636. That is, goods are sold at, or under, cost price, 
and, consequently, much cheaper than in town?— Far 
cheaper. 

5637. Are the Committee not enabled to do this owing 
to the pi-ofit on drink sold? — It is a good deal due to 
tSie profit on tlie drink. Articles used to be sold under 
cost price ; I don’t know if they are selling things now 
under cost price. 

6638. Is not the accumulation of profits from the 
sale of drink very considerable? — It is. Some of it is 
allocated to the burial fund and to the recreation room. 

5639. Chairmaj.'. — I suppose the mess charges in the 
outer stations of "Westmeath are not so high as in 
Mullingar? — No, they are uot. 

5640. Mr. HOLiiES. — Do the men in your county, as 
a rule, get money with their wives? — ^Well, I thinli, very 
often they do. 

5641. Are the wives usually farmers’ daughters and 

shopkeepers' daughters? — Tliey are in different ranks 
of life — sometimes fanners’ danghters, sometimes shop- 
keepers’ daughters — small shopkeepers — sometimes 

school teachers. 

5642. CiLURWAN. — Would you make any increase in 
the lodging allowance to married men ? — I would. 

5643. what increase would you su gg est? — Tlie aver- 
age cost at the Dep6t I have taken at £14, and in 
Westmeath at £8 or £7 ; and, striking a line between 
these two figui-e.s, if it were put at £10, I believe it 
would be more titan the men ask for. 

5644. I suppose you are aware that iu tlie City of 
London police and the other forces witli which the 
men compare themselves, there is no allowance for 
lodging? — No.' 

K46- Mr. HoiifES. — You do not contemplate the 
State ]iaying eveiything for tho men. Do you not 
think that the men should pay something? — Of course 
they should. 

K46. Would it not be better to give them something 
in the form of rent assistance? — The reason why S 


recommend a large increase in the lodgintr allowan.” 
is, that I tliink the man-ied men are the onlv men i- 
be much considered as being really at a disadvantas- ' 

5647. Ch.airmak. — Would you increase the mmi c 
of married men in the Force ?— Is there not a diffi^uiw 
in finding single men for stations 1 — That is quite tiue 

5648. And are they not prejudiced by the difficult 
in finding accommodation for married men— and hav^ 
you uot to move men, sometimes, with larze 
families?— That is so. The married man is und-r 
a great many disadvantages iu our force that he w&uid 
not be subjeci, to iu the London Police Force, ^me- 
times they are transferred for the good of the service 
from one side of the country to the other, and th-v 
get nothing towards the expenses of i-emoving then 
families. 


5649. Oil the other hand, if he does not like the 
county in which lie is stationed, has he not the privikic 
of arranging a transfer with a man in some other 
county ? — Married men do not often apply for transfers. 

5650. Wlieu an apx>lication for leave to many comes 
^om a man, do you see the man person^y yourself 3— 

6651. You do not ask what his means are, or if he 
has saved anjidiing ? — I have always looked upon it as 
being a private matter of his own. 

5652. Mr. Holmes. — How do you account for the 
gieat increase in tlie proportion of married men in the 
Force since 1882? — The standard of comfort is going 
up, I suppose, and men are better paid. 

5653. In 1881, 32 per cent, of the Force were 
maiTied ; now the per-centage is 46. That is a very 
large increase. How do you account for it — do voa 
attribute it to the lodging allowance given after ten 
years’ sei-vice, on the recommendation of tho Committee 
of 1882? — I do not tliink that would account for it. 
It is probably because the times are more peaceful, 
and that they have moro time to think of the subject; 
but as for any definite i-eason, I could not give it. 

5654. Are the police duties so much lighter now 
that the men liavo more time to think of marrying?— I 
would not absolutely say that that was the reason. 

5655. Mr. Starkie. — A s regards tlie lodging allow- 
ance wo have a Return licre for the whole of Ireland, from 
which ib appears that 8 man pay Is. a week rent, 34 pay 
Is. bd., 147 pay 2s,, 479 pay 2s. 6d., 506 pay 3s., and 
482 pay 3-s. bd. Those rents are all under £10 a year. 
If a lodging allowance of £10 a year were given, all 
these men vrauld be paying leas, and some considerably 
less, rent than the allowance? — ^I tliink they would; 
but in a great many cases in bulk, when they are in- 
vestigates:!', it is found that there arc some exceptionally 
favourable circumstances. I only take an average. 

5656. Still, the numboi-s are considerable — 1,658 pay- 
ing under £10 a year vent. If they got £10 a year 
lodging allowance would many of them not be able to 
put a considerable ]iortion of it into their pockets— and 
would not that fact be a great inducement to a man 
to mari-y ? — Of course it would if tliei-e were no coriv- 
spondiiig disadvantages. 

5657. ‘There are 149 men paying 2s. or under a week. 
"Would they not put 2s. or more a week into their 
poclcets after paying their rent? — I only took the rents 
paid in the two places with wliich I was acquainted, 
and for which I had statistics. 


S«ri{eant 
George E. 
Grogan. 


Acting Sergeant Geouce 

5658. Chaibslis. — "W here are you stationed ? — ^Tralee. 

6659. How long have you been in the Force? — Nine- 
teen years. 

5660. How old are yon? — Nearly tliirty-seven. 

5661. Y"ou Joined at eighteen years of age ? Yes. 

5662. Ai-e you tlie son of a policeman?— Yes. 

5663. "What was he? — A sergeant. 

5664. Have you any brotliers in tlie Force ? No, I 

have not. 

6665. Are you married or single ?— Married. 

5666. Have you any children? — Two. 

6667. Whom do you represent here?— The constables 
of the County Kerry. 

5668. "Wlien did you mai-iy?— I am married a little 
over three years. 

5669. At sixteen years' service? — Yes. 

5670. You are tlie thirty-second witness that we 
have examined, so that we are pretty well posted as 
to the facts ; but we shall be very glad to hear what 
you want to say. Tell us what you have to represent 
about pay? — I am asked to tell you tiiat our pi-esent 
pay is inadequate. 


E. Grogan, examined. 

5671. How is it inadequate?— It is inadequate to 
Iceep a married man with a family m the « 

respectability, and witli the food that we 
posed to have according to the regulations of “"'‘T 
^ 6672, Is it enough for single men?— It 
sufficient to feed a single man and leave a ma „ 

°'"5675. I dare say you were able to sf^e, as a sm^® 
man?— Well, I had more tlian I could eaf-,, J; .'1 
not save it ; I spent it otherwise. It enabled m 
take a month’s holidays. to 

5674. Where did you go to?--Wen, ^ 
be stationed near home. I went lioma, ^ 
places, when on holidays. I was in Engla 

^675. Have you money saved?— Yes, I had a h^^ 
5676 a. Is it all gone ?-Not_ yet, sir. 
saving IS gone suioe I got married , | ^'^j.^'Jink tlieie 
setting up house— something over £20. i 
are £4 or £5 in it yet. otin?— After 

5676. Your furniture cost you £40 or £50 ( 
furnishing the house I had a little. 
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aUe to put aside £60 or £70? — I had 
, tiiat much ail my time, sir. I am a man 

;vsr never drank a drop of uitosicatiiig liquor. 

567S Do vou smoke? — Moderately. 

*679 Vriiat is TOur pay per week now?— up to a 
r*k a'--o I was in’ receipt of £5 18s- l^d. a inontli. I 
Ii?ve b--n promoted acting sergeant since. 

'556O -^ro you in favour of the abolition of the ranlc 
f.{ acting aeigea-nt?— 1 say the tank should not exist 
for this reason ; it Ls supposed to test and qualify 
laan for the rank of sei^eant. It is over ten years 
sitC'=‘ I was sent in chaige of a station, as a constable. 

5681. Have vcu passed the ‘‘P” list examination? 
—No;' but as”a constable 1 was sent in a sergeant's 
place in charge of a station. 

5682. As a steadv, well-couaucted man? — ies; eight 
rears "ago T was sent in chaige of a permanent siib- 
Jicti-ictrand left in charge of it for nearly five montlis, 
niitil the place was broken up. 

5685- But I suppose that would not be so m every 
case'— In many cases. Any man at the pre^ut day 
that ac-ts promotion qualifies very well for it before 
he aets it. Since then, every three years, on a couple 
of occasions I have had to take the place of a sergeant 
who was on leave or on duty, and to carry out the 
duty of a sergeant in charge of a station. 

5^4. You did not take your wife and children with 

> Xo ; and that is an extra expense on me, because 

I have to pay a married man’s mess while I am on 
such dutv— which, in Kerry, averages £3 2s. a 
month— and I have only tlie balance between tliat and 
mv to send to my wife, to pay rent and keep her 


in food and otlier things. 

5685- Hew much pay do you want? It is a good 
thing to aslc for as little a-s possible, for the bigger the 
sum you ask the more difficulty there is in giving it 
to you? — Yes, I was quite aware of that; but I am 
speaking for the men whom I represent, and they 
have been told, time after time, by those who should 
know, that we are second to no other police force— we 
have been told that we are very good, and everything 
like that; and it is only very lately that we knew 
we were so much inferior to others as regards pay. So, 
if we are equal to all the other police forces, we cer- 
tainly should he paid as well as any of them. 

5686. TPKo made tire speeches about your being 
second to none? — I lieard them, and read them in the 
newspapers, from time to time — Lords Lieutenant and 
Chief Secretaries, and all that. 

5687. Mr. Holmes. — After dinner speeclies? — No, 
public speeches thanking us for the work we have done. 

5638. Chairman.— I don’t say that they have exag- 
gerated ; but tliey will have to be more careful in 
making their speeches in future. 

TFitness. — Personally, I don’t know whether it is 
the fact or not. We might he inferior to them ; but 
these gentlemen should toow ; they have had experi- 
ence of both ; and I am sure they would not say 
what is not the fact. 

6689. What is it that you want? — I want that we 
sho^d get an increase of pay. We claim it because 
our present pay is inadequate : a married man cannot 
live on it as lie should ; we want to be able to purchase 
the same class and quantity of food that we required 
as single men. 

5690. You say that the married man cannot live as 
well as the single man? — He cannot afford it_. The 
economy of the wife tells in his favour. It is also 
inadequate because it does not permit us to educate 
our children as we should. 

5691. But is not education free? — It is; but as 
regards the class of education, I have been instructed 
to mention to you that this being a progressive nation, 
every subject should add to it in some way, and 
endeavour to be prc^i'essive with the nation by sending 
liis children to something higlier than he had been at 
himself, and I know that that is the spirit of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. 

5692. What pay do you want — what do you suggest? 
—Suggest — yes, sir, we want to do everything m a 
respectful way. As I am representing tlie constables, I 
propose that their pay under six years’ service should 
be £67 17s. 9d. 

5693. That is £18 a year more than they have? — • 
It is the rate of pay of the best-paid English police 
force. 

5694. Which force is that?— It happens to be the 
City of Tjondon Police Force. 

5695. You have travelled in England. Have you 
^n in the City of London? — Yes; my wife lived 
for years in the City of London. 


5696. Were her parents belonging to the place? — No ; 
she lived tliei-e with her father. 

5697. Her fatliei- did not live in tlie City of London? 
—Well 110. not in the city proper. 

5693. Was lie employed in the City of London ?— Ho 

5M9. Why did he not live near his employment? — 
Oh. I beg voiu- pardon ; I am not so well up in the 
city ns the’ metropolis. I know that they lival down 
in the Ea.st End — about the East India Docks . 

5700. Do vcm know that the City of London is, ns 
it wore, a little island in the metropolis?—! know 
that it is a small part of the London metrniioiis. 

6701. And anv time that you talked to policemen 
then- di'l they tell yon that they were unable to live 
in the city ; that they could not get any place to live 
in7_lTelI, no; I never spoke ai.wit it; I never 
contemplated it- 

5702. You may take it that they could not live in 
tlie Citv of London at all?— Well, I have been in- 
structed’ that there are warehouses and places, the 
owners of which are very glad to give accommodation 
to policemen in, because it is a safeguard against bur- 
glai-s. 

5703. Yes, but a veiy small proportion ai-o allowed 
to take them, and they are always dialed some rent?— 

I was led to believe — and I had it frem . people who 
should know— that they, in fact, made by H. 

6704. I am afraid you liave been misled? — Well, 
as far as the City of London is conconied, I had a 
letter from Mr. iTohn Wliatlov, the Chief Clerk of 
the city police. 

5705. What has he said about i-ent?— He says 8«. 

^ 5TO6.' Ho gave evidence hem, and said that 10-«. - 
week was the lowest lent? — ^He says they 
than I am paving 6s. a week for. 

5707. How much rent do you pay?— At present I 
happen to have a small house. Tlie house that I first 
had I paid 6s. a week for ; but I could not afford it, 
and I went to an inferior house for 15s. a month. 

5708. That is 4s. a week?— But it is to be raised 

Is. 4(?. a month, I am sorry to say. I got notice to that 
effect. , , . , 

5709. One hundred and fifty-two of the mamed meri 
in Kerry pay under 6s. a week ? — 1 may tell you that 
those men are in very inferior houses, and in ro^s 
where they have no convenience whatever, and they 
would prefer to pay more and get a better house, if 
they could afford it. 

5710. There ai-o only ten men who pay more?— be- 
cause those men deny themselves some necessary things. 

5711. Do you not get Is. a week allowance?— I do. 

5712. Ani you don’t pay the Is. a week barrack 

deduction ? — No. , , ,rr 1 i,. 

5715, That is 2s. a week allowed?— We aont see 
that it is allowed. Only Is. a week is sOlowed. 

5714 But you are 2s. a week better off than the 
single man?— Wen, I am ; but I am 2s, a week worse 
off, because I have to pay 2s. extra for rent. 

6715 But must not married men expect to be subject 
to exti-a expenses ?— They would not marry if they kn^ 
what they had to go through as married policanen with 
families. With tlie majority of policemen getting 
tl>oir TYi«rriaccs are not made-matches. I 


Sergrant 
George E. 


' Letter 


married their marriages are not made-matches, 
never intended to get married until I had fifteen years 
service ; but I happened to meet a young w^an, and 
I could not resist the temptation of it Thats the 
way it was with most of them. , 

5716. Mr. Holmes.— I hope you got something with 
your wife in the way of fortune ?— No, sir, not a penny. 
And then, as to rent, allow me to show you this letter 
from the man that built the houses the police have 
occupied for the last ten years, and he will teU you 
how houses have been going up iu rent since they were 
built (Hands in document.) 

5717. How much increase of pay do you want— 
what do you say would be enough ? — I want an increase 
of £34 a year for the constables. 

5718. That is to give you the same rate of pay 

as tlie 'city of London force?— Yes. • -r w 

5719. Do you compare the expense of living in Tvalee 

witli that of living in Lqpdon ? — Yes ; I say it should 
be cheaper in London. t • x j 0 

5720. Is it because there are more people in London? 
—No. 

6721 Why? Because tlieve are more shops for pro- 

visions. clofiiing, and other tilings. I wish to put in 
Lipton’s price list in order to show you that they have 
the same prices everywhere. 

5722. Do you deal witli Lipton ? — In some, things. 
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George E. 
Grogan. 


5723. How much is your weekly, or montlily, expen- 
ditui'e? — For fresli meat I pay 3». weeldy. 

5724. How much was your expenditure last month? 
— For the month of April I paid £4 10^. (nl. for pro- 
visions, and rent, and some other things — church on 
Sundays, Is. 2tf. That left me a balance of £l 7x. 7d. 
over ; but taking that as the balance over for every 
month of the twelve montlis, during the past twelve 
months I purchased articles of wearing apparel for 
myself, and other necessaries also, for my wife. 

5725. How much would you have at the end of the 
y. : to add to your savings bank account? — I would 
not have enough to meet my liabilities. 

5/26. Your pension is provided by the Government? 

— Yes. 

5727. If you were a civilian you would have to 
put aside something 1 — Yes. 

5728. You have not got to do that ? — Xo ; I would 
require to put by something if I could afford it. 

5729. How would you spend the £34 a year, if you 
are not in debt? — I require two day shirts, at 3?. — 6s. ; 
two undervests at 3s.— ^a. ; and two paii-s of treusers — 
3s. more. I bouglit these during the twelve months. 

5730. Tlrat’s not what I am asking you. How would 
you spend the £34 increase if you got it? — I would 
have better provisions for myself and my family ; I 
would get a better quality of stuff, and more than I 
can afford to use at present — a greater quantity. 

5731. I want to know what you would do with the 
£34_.you are not in debt? — Not in debt, nor don’t 
intend to be, if I can. 

5732. And, therefore, your gross receipts are equal to 
ycur gross expenditure ? — Yes, sir — they go a little more. 

57K. How would you spend the £34? — I will take 
more food, and a better quality of food. I will 
put on a better quality of clothing than I can 
wear at present — I will go back to the class of clothes 
I wore b^ore I was married. I will give my wife the 
class of clothes that she was used to, and that I would 
like to see on her. I will insure my life to make pro- 
vision, should anything happen me, for my wife and 
family. 

5734. But in sudi a case they would have something 
now? — It wouldn’t keep them out of the workhouse. 
It IS a miserable thing. 

5735. It would be £15 a year. Compare yourself 
with those in some otlier callii^s? — I believe that if 
I went to anythit^ else at tlie time I joined the police 
I would be in a better position to-day, and my wife 
and children also. 

5736. Then you would spend the £34 a year on 
. extras? — I would. 

6737. Chairhan. — H ow many people are in Tralee? — 
9,500. 

6738. How many police — Forty-two, all told. 

5739. Is trade good in Tralee ? — Very good. 

6740. And is there a better feeling towards the 
police than when you joined tlie Force? — No, sir. 

6741. They are pretty quiet in Tralee? — Well, not 
in our locality. They liave severer duty in Tralee at 
present than at any time during tire agitation. 

5742. Why so ? — In consequence of tlie disturted state 
of the place. 

6743. Is there anything more that you want to say ? — 
I would like to put in a copy of the expenditure of 
men, and to read it for you. 

5744. Give us the details? — I would like to put in 
my own ; and I would like to put in a copy of the 
expenditure of Constable William Salmon, who has £1 
a month more than I have, in consequence of being in 
chaise of_ a transport car. It doesn’t suffice to meet 
his liabilities. He is in charge of a public transport 
car. He is a temperate man, and very economical, 
and his expenditure has advanced £6 8s. 6d. a year. 
He has five children. Then 1 want to put to you the 
case of a man who, unfortunately, got ifi. 

5746. He was looked after at the public expense 
while sick? — Yes; but the public did not look after 
him fuUy. He had to pay £6 19s. 7d. for extra 
expense of medicines and things. 

5746. Are not medicines provided? — I will read the 
items: —thirteen bottles of whiskey, ordered by the 
doctor, £3. He was suffering from typhoid fever, and 
was ordered whiskey regularly. 

6747. Do the doctors give whiskey for typhoid fever ? 
— Yes ; and he was ordered a nurse for eleven days 
16s. 6d. ; extra milk for thirty-two days, 10s. 8d • 
milk for fourteen days, 2s. 4d. ; two chickens 5s" • 
three dozen of ^gs, 3s. 6d. That man states he has 
gone into debt for the first time in consequence of this 
illness. 


5748. There %vas no deduction from his v,a- 

sick? — Xo deduction, ‘ ■' 

5749. In the City of London Is. a day would Ha- 

been deducted from his pay ?— Well, it would V n- 
wrong, for it was in consequence of dutj- that he Ia 
ill— m consequence of being on duty in a place rh-r' 
It was prevalent. ' ' 

6750. Have you anything further to say?— I 
to demand this increase of pay because we have bard * 
duty, and more varied duty, than the City of LonJ.-- 
police. 


5751. You do si.x hours, on an average, in the dav’ 
—1 beg your pardon, we do a great deal more - we dj 
over ten hours duty in tlte day. I wish to descriU 
this to yoti. I have a return from the patroi'Vok 
m Tralee station. The men tliere are doing over ei^t 
hours a day. Then I take the indoor duty ; it 
not include incidental calls, or other duty. I have 
taken the average of it, and it gives all the men over 
ten hours. We are sometimes twenty-four hours on 
duty. I have «oiie out on duty at 5 o'clock in th- 
moruing, walked six miles, met a man, protected him 
three miles to the place where he went to work, stoppei 
with him all day, left at 7 in the evening, and escorted 
him back home to his place three miles, walked home 
six miles, and got back to baiTack at half-past nine at 
night. F rom 5 in the morning to that time is 16 J hours. 

5752. Did you not get subsistence allowance for that 
duty ? — Not yet. It was claimed long ago, but we did 
not get it yet ; and 18d. would not pay a man. I was 
a fortnight once witlrout taking off my clothes. I want 
to show you the duty that is going on every day, and 
to contrast it with the beat du^ in London. 

6753. You don’t know anything about that? — I have 
seen it week after week. I have gone out at 8 o’clock, 
walked six miles, perhaps in rain, getting wet through, 
time after time, have Iain down by the side of a ditch 
and stopped tliere four hours in the wet, until I was 
relieved at 1 o’clock, and have then proceeded home 
six miles again to my station. 

5754. Mr. Staekie. — ^When was that? — At present. 
Another patrol leaves at 12 at night to relieve the one 
I was mentioning, gets there at 1 o’clock, lies in ambush 
until 5 o’clock, and then walks home six miles; and 
if a house is attacked by moonlighters we m^t be 
attacked by overwhelming numbers, and there would 
be only two men to defend themselves. From the 
nature of the duty and lying down in wet cbthes my 
health might be undei-miiiod. 

5766. I am glad to see that it has not been? — I have 
gone through a lot, and I claim that our duties ate 
more dangerous than tliosa of the London police; and 
I furtlier say that the Royal Irish Constabulary arc 
keeping down an illegal insuixectiou at the present 
day in Ireland. 

5756, CiniRMAN. — Oh, that won’t do. 

Witness . — I say tliat^I am desired to say it— and 
I say it of my own knowledge. 

5757. Mr. Starkie. — T he insurrection is kept down 
to sucli an extent that it is not visible. 


Witness. — It is kept down, sir. I ask you to take 
this statement of accounts ; and I also want to put 
in evidence a letter from a large employer in Tral^ 
Eevington, Limited — in which he states that since 
1883 flie salaries of salesmen in his house have gone 
up from 25 to 40 per cent., and those of the heads 
of departments from 40 to 80 per cent. 

6768. Mr. Holmes. — What is he? — He is in the 
drapery business. I wish, also, to put in a letter from 
a very extensive builder — Mr. J. Sealy — who employs 
from 200 to 300 men constantly, in which he says 
that carpenters' wages have advanced, since 1883, from 
28s. to 33s. ; masons’, from 28s. to 35s. ; plasteKrs_ 
and slaters', from 26s. to 30s, ; painters' and glazieis 
from 25s. to 30s. ; and these only work until 2 o’clock 
on Saturdays. 

5759. Chairman. — ^In Belfast, in 1896, they gol 
and now they get 8^d. an hour ; stone masons got oja., 
and now they get 9rf. ; carpenters, 5s. 6d, a day, aim 
now 5s. 9d. — 3d. extra ; and that is for six days in 
the week. 

Witness. — The writer of the letter is a very respon- 
sible man, and lie has signed his name to it. 

6760. Chairman. — I am reading from the 
return. Is there anything else you wish to_ wdf 
— As regards the price of provisions, I w>«h to 
put in the statement of Mr. Jeremiah M. Slatteryj 
who kills 500 pigs a week, and is a large whoieaie 
provision merchant. He says:— “I a® v* 

bacon and the owner of creameries ”-;-he 
creameries in Kerry — “ and am also in the ordinaiy 
butter and egg trade, retail as well as wholesale. 
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retailed 


„-ai>^r in England than tve can do it liei-e , 

on to say that he can’t seE Irish bacon here under 
Toj* a pound, and creamery butter 1ms than Is. Id. 

7 u 2d. a pound ; aiid these articles, I know, arc soil 
ai o'?, to Is. at present, in England. , , , , 

® 5-.5I CH.uRii.uv.— He sella tliem wholesale, and 
.•harres you mow than his customer m England 
'i-ar?fcs’— He has to do that, because retailing them 
;-rts'him more in Ireland. I wish, also, to put in a 
'tier from the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited 
tla combination of i-etailers in England who have co- 
foerateil for the purpose of giving to tlie consumers 
in England things immediately from the producei-s. 
n;,eT ®av that they do business in eggs and bacon- 
caiinc and that their entire output is shipped dii-ect 
to retailers in England ; and the writer says that he 
visits England at regular intervals during the year, 
and is sartsfied that those articles of food are retailed 
to the consumers there at a much less fmuie than 
articles similar in quality are sold in Ireland. •' I 
1-ave also,” he says, “stayed m Enrtaud, and from 
my knowledge of the country I am fiEly satisfied that 
tlie maintenance of a family in Ireland is much more 
expensive than in England.— Yours truly, James 

^^^2” Then he does not agree with tlie Chief Con- 
stable of Newoastle-on-Tyne, who says that the expense 
of living is 25 per cent, higher in England than it is 
liere?— That is the letter of a practical man in Uie 
provision trade. I wish to talk about the pensioners. 

I put in a copy of a resolution of the KiJlai-ney Urban 
Council of the 10th of March, 1899 : “ That no pension- 
holder be appointed to the office of rate or tax collector 
while others are to be found fit for the same. M. C. 
Fitzgerald.” I wish to teh you, sir, tliat there are 
155 pensioners in Kerry, and of that number sixty- 
nine are unemployed. 

5763. That leaves eighty-six employed?— Forty-two 
are in business. 

5764. How did they get the money to be in business 
for themselves ?— Well, I could not really teU you that ; 
but I believe they got it through their wives. 

5765. Did they save it in the police service?— No, 
they could not save it in the police ; it would be utterly 
impossible for them to save. I live as economicaUy 
as any person. 

Mr. Holmes. — They made good marriages. 

5766. C^iRMAN. — ^We had a constable before us who 
produced a bank book showing a large credit of thrra 
figures — a constable with a family ? — He never saved it 
in the police. He might have saved a littte while a 
single man. 

5767. What would you say if I told you that he 
was married a long time? — ^He could not save as a 
married man. There are some cases in Kerry of pen- 
sioners who are in a deplorable condition. 

5768. Eighty per cent, of the pensioners are employed 
in Tralee. They earn an average of about 7s. a week. 
In Kenmare 7s. In Tralee the average is about 15s. ? — 
But that is swelled by one who has been in employ- 
ment for over twenty years, and who is Secretary to the 
■County of Kerry Infirmary. 

5769. Mr. Holmes. — Have you finished? — Well, I 
would like to tell you about the pensioners in Killamey. 

5770. How many pensioners are employed there?— 
There are fifteen employed, and I am very sorry to say 
that they are in a very low position. 

5771. There should be employment in a prosperous 
■place like KiUarney?— That’s an argument in our 
favour, and still a policeman could get no better em- 
ployment there than that of a common gate-keeper. 

5772. Mr. Starkie. — Is not gate-keeper to Lor^d Ken- 

mare an excellent appointment? — It is not an appoint- 
ment that we like. . 

5773. Ghairman. — ^What is the number of his gate? 
— Every gate lodge of Lord Kenmare's is at present 
occuni^ % an ex-policeman. 

5774. Wliat could be better. Which is the gate of 
"the man in the deplorable condition? — The whole fifteen 
of them. I say it is a position that should not 
occupied hy an ex-policeman. 

6775. Why not? Do you know that there is nothing 
they delight in so much, in the London Metropolitan 
or the City police, as getting a gate? — That might be 
their opinion ; but it is not mine. 

6776. Ton have exalted ideas? — have an exalted 
idea of what I should be. 

5777. We are bound to teE you that you are doing 
harm to your case. One pensioner has £60 a year, at 
Tralee ; one has 30s. a week on temporary work in 


Cork i four have 20s. ; one has 18s. ; one has 14i. ; 
and one has 12s. a week ; and others have cceasional 
odd jobs?— The man that has 30s. a week is only 
employed temporarily. He endeavoured to mortgage 
his pension to go 'to America, and he could not do it. 
There are fifteen pensioners as baUifts. There are two 
of these positions as bailiffs that I know were occupied, 
some years ago, by two of the very worst members of 
society. We -were prelecting them — very bad characters. 

6778. Do you know that tiiera is a pensioner in KiLL- 
orglin who is earning £110 a year ?— A very exceptional 

*^^^779. It shows what a steady man can do?— There 
are a great many other steady men tliat can’t get it. 
He is a fishery inspector. It is only one appointment. 
Yon gave one exceptional case out of 155. There are 
155 pensioners, and two of them have good situations, 
and others have temporary ones. I am desired to 
ask that, in consequence of the trouble in gettmg 
proper situations on leaving the service, we should get 
our maximum pension of two-thirds at twenty-five 
years’ service, with an option of retiring ; and that 
we shaE be at liberty to seivo on to twenty-eight yeare, 
and that we then get not less than tlu-ee-fourths of 
our pay and allowances, the aUowances to include 
clothing, medical, boot and lodging allowances. 

5780. Anything mors? — I don’t know that I have 
anything more. 

6781. Mr. Holmes. — Y ou not only want to have the 
pay, bub the pension scale increased? — Yes. _ 

5782. You would not be content with an increase of 
bub you also want a better pension scale?- 
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pay, ^ - 

We claim an exceptional pension scale because, in 
England, the police there have the respect and sympathy 
of the inhabitants, and they are glad to get them when 
they retire from the service ; but in Ireland it is other- 
wise. We are here carrying out a law that the 
majority of the people don’t agtee_ with, and they look 
oil us as the servants of the British Government in. 
Ireland, with whom they do not agree. 

5783. How do you account for the fact that their 
daugliteis mairy poUcemen? — The daughters of ten marry 
against their parents’ consent. 

5784. Do you mean to teE me that they marry with- 

out their parents’ consent ?— Yes, sir— most decidedly, 
sir — it is the fact. , , . . 

5785. You ask tliat your pay should be increased to 
enable the married men to live as weE as the single 
men ?— To live as weE as the single men, to save money, 
and to be able to procure some assistance for my wife 
to save her from drudgery. 

6786. It is admitted that a steady single man can 
live on. his pay and save a Ettle money? — ^Yes. 

5787. WeU, to increase his pay so as to enable the 
maiTied man to live as weE as his single comrade 
would be to pay him more than is necessary, because 
you could not differentia'te, and pay the married man 
on one scale and the single man on another ? — No ; 
but he should be paid for the work he does. 

5788. If you increase his pay so as to enable the 
married man to live as 'weE as the single man you 
would be paying the single man more than is necessaiy. 
Isn’t that so?— No ; I say that the single man and^e 
married man should be paid according to the work they 

5789. There are banls, of course, in Tralee?— Yes. 

5790. Do yon know any of the bank derks? — Some 
of them. 

6791. Do you know what they are paid— ^ or £90 

a year ? I ain sure they all have more than that. 

5792. Say £100 a year ?— Yes. 

5795. I suppose they can Eve pret^ weE when smgle? 
—They do not — at least, so I am told. 

5794. If one of them were to marry would the directors 
entertain an application to increase his salary?— I 
understand that they do not give them permission to 
get married until they have a certain pay. 

5795. Mr. Starkxe.— Y ou are asking for higher pay 
than that of any other police force in the United 
Kingdom ? — No. 

5796. You ask for the same pay as the City of 
London force receives. They get no lodging aEowance 
and you do ; they do not get free medical attendance, 
and you do ; therefore, your pay would be better than 
that of the best-paid force in the United Kingdom ? — 
I ask to get my pay on the same conditions as they 
do ; I doiVt want lodging aEowance. 

5797. You said you wanted to have your lodging 
aEowance added to your salary -when your pension 
came to be calculated? — Yes, sir. 
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5798. ‘Why should the allowance whicli is paid to 
the medical attendant be. added to your pay when yonv 
pension is being calculated ? — It is prestuned that it is 
taken from mj’ pay to pay the doctor. 

5709. Wliat pay liad you before you were promoted ? 
£67 12s. a year. 

5800. Now you have £72 16.«. ? — ^Yes. 

5801. ‘When did you first think that you ought to 
get an increase of pay? — Immediately after the passing 
of the 1883 Act. 

5802. In what year did you join ? — In 1882, sir. 

5803. When dirt you fix 03i £34 a year as the pro- 
posed increase ? — When we decided to ask for an in- 
crease. 

5804. When was that ? — About two months ago, 1 
should say. 

5805- And then you fixed on the £34 ? — "We fixed on 
the difference between our pay and the City of London 
pay. 

5S06. Did yonr friends in the countiy know that yon 
are asking an increase of £54 a year? — Every one of 
them. 

5807. And what did they think? — They told me to 
press it. 

5808. I mean your civilian friends? — Oim civilian 
friends imacined that we were far better paid than 
we are, and were surprised tliat we did not seek it 
before. 

5809. And do they approve of your asking for £104 
a year for constables ? — Yes. 

5810. They are not surprised? — They are surprised 
tliat we did not get it before. 

5811. And you and the men you represent are abso- 
lutely serious in laakiug this claim ?— Quite so. 

5812. CiiAiajiAX.— Don’t you say that you are the. 
best force in the world — or did the Lord Lieutenant 
say it? — We have been told it by several public men. 

5813. Then you think you ought to get the best pay? 
— Take into consideration the state of the country 
— we are serving the British Government, and they 
should pay us. We consider that we not alone do the 
police work of the Government in Ireland, but also 
garrison work ; and we think tliat wo should be as well 
paid as any police force paid by civil parties. 

5714. Mr. SxARKiE. — As far as I know, from my 
experience the police have done their duty. 


TTjnicss. — I know thev did. sir. 
5815. Chairijax. — Why did vou 
Africa? — I am a man-ied man.' 


not go to Souih 


u ] iraiee men aoj— Tl:-. 

are all long-service men. wlio would foreso their r '' 
sions if tln-y did. In my voting dav.s I often tm"' 
trei-ed. I volunteered for seivice in 'the ConstabS-*;- 
all over Ireland, I was in Galwav for two v.--<.r- •- 
1882. 1883, and part of 1884— v, -lien the counn-' ^ 
disturbed. Then I went to Cork AVest SdirSf!.: 
the serious disturbances in Belfast in 1886 and I?’-' 
I Yolimteerecl to go there, and loft it in 1883 
the Plan of Campaign broke out I went throusb tV 
whole of It— stopped up all night, shadowed or4nbe>- 
—and volunteered a couple of times for foreign »rvi7- 
but was refused. I was told that I wouTd not h- 
accepted. AVe say that tlio 1883 Commission ^ 
nothing. I have been asked to state this bv^one 
tlio men I represent— a long-sorvice man. Take tin 
cases of the man that joined the Force before the IQ-b 
of -Aiigast, 1866. and the man under the 1^5 
The forimn-, after thirty years’ service, and after beisT 
twenty years on pension, has drawn £3 015 12 = * 
whilst the man under th.> 1883 Act, after serving tliim 
years and drawing pension for twenty years would 
only <lraiv £2,389. I niii also desired to say that we 
as well as all other members of the communitv a-.i 
entitled to holidays. 

5817. But do you not get a month’s holidays ?-Eu' 
we afe not in a position to take it as a hoUdav. 


5818. But you couM save up?— AA'e have to spen-i 
it at home. We .say that we should be paid in such 
a way as to be able to take the holiday. Our pay is 
not sufficient for it. 

5819. Five out of the six witnesses we have exam- 


ined said that they took holidays ? — Not marriei 
men. 3 It holiday is druclgeiy and hard work, such 
as I sliQuld not like to sec mentioned in print. 

5820. AYhat work ? — Taking iiiy wife's place wlien she 
is ill : and I cannot afford a servant. I have to keep 
my holiday for that emergency. 

5821. What is the work : doing a bit of carpenterinz. 
as many people would ? — Not that ; but minding the 
children, and keeiiing tlie liouse while she is in bed. 


Constable Bernard 

5822. Chairman. — Wliere do you come from? — Ban- 
bridge, County of Down. 

6823. Where have you been stationed? — ^In Banbridge 
for the last seven years. 

5824. How long have you been in tlie Force? — Nearly 
twenty-five years. 

5825. Wlien will you complete the twenfy-five years ? 
— On the Util of July next 

5826. Have you given notice to leave? — We do not 
give it until our term is completed. 

5827. Will you retire on completion of your twenty- 
five years? — 1 will, because I am not able to live in 
the Force. 

5828. What pension will you be entitled to? — £42 
and some shillings. 

5829. How old are yon ? — 44^ years. 

5830. Are you married or single ? — A widower. 

5831. Any children? — I have eight children and a 
housekeeper. 

6832. Is it long since your wife died? — She will be 
a year dead next month. She died of heart disease, 
after her confinement with her youngest child. 

5853. Have you ever been promoted? — I was. 

5834. To what ?-^Acting sergeant. I was promoted 
on the “ P ” list ; it was only temporaiy. 

5835. After how many years’ service? — Seventeen. 

5836. How long were you acting sergeant?— About 
ten months. 

5837. And then you reverted to constable ?— Yes. 

5838. How many years' service had you when you 
married? — About 9^. 

5839. How old is your eldest child?— He will be four- 
teen in July. 

5840. What part of the country do you come from’ 
— The County of Donegal. 

5841. Shall yon go back to Donegal when jmii net 
your pension?— No, I will not; there is no trade or 
mannfactures there, or aiiytliing for my children to 
do. I intend to go to some place where I can raise 
a job to get them schooling— to Belfast, or anywhere— 
to some place where there are Cliristian Brothers’ 


M'Groabty, examined. 

schools, whea-e I can get cheap education for my 
children. I am not able to pay for them in a higher 
school than the National. 

5842. Whom do you represent? — The constables of 
Armagh and Down. I represent about 500 constables. 

5843. What do you represent on their behalf ?— That 
the pay we get is not sufficient to keep us in decency. 

5844. Do you represent married men or single men? 
— Botli. The single men have very little for their time. 

5845. They have more to spare than the married 
men ? — The married men have none at all ; if they 
have more than four ' children they cannot live and 
keep out of debt. 

5846. The single men can save a little?— Not so 
much as tliey can in other police forces. Even labourers 
going over from the country to Scotland can save more. 

5847. How much do you want? — An increase of 

a year for the constables, to bring us on a level with 
the City of Loudon police. 

5848. How many people are in Banbridge?— Some- 
thing over 5,000. 

5849. How much are you paying in rent?— £9 or 
£10 a year. 

5850. How many rooms are in the house?— ^ere are 
two small rooms downstairs and four upstairs- 

5851. About 4s. a week you pay for the entire house? 
— About 3s. lOd. 

5852. To which you are allowed Is. a week?— Y«. 

5853. Y’ou are 2s. a week better off than the single 

man, with your Is. a week allowance, and no deduction 
ofl.s.?— Yes. . 

6864. Your house, then, costs you Is. lOd. a_ ’veek 
net. Why this large increase of £34? — Well, since 1 
joined the Force onr duty has increased six-fold, i 
joined in 1876, and those were good times, and the 
people -were conten-ti Then tiis agitation commencM- 

5855. What counties were you in at the time of the 

agitation ? — Antrim and Down. , . 

5856. "Was there much aeitatioii tiiere? — No> ““ 
we liad to go south, and to Derry, and other places— 
every whei-e over Ireland. 
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:ed on it at £5 per 
;elf straight with 


sqS7 In Ulster there was no groat agitation?— Xo. 
lis Except aaainst the agitator ?— \\ ell, the police 

-Jre taken where' the agitators were 

SRiici tVliat is the gi-oss amount of your weekly 
iWiir,: ?— I have made it out. This is for 
l^^uary:— Monthly pay and allowances, £6 2s. Sd. ; 

^ the total expenditure?— The total 

’’allu^That leaves you more than £3 out of pocket? 
6s 5d. in arrear. „ , , . , 

5^ How did you raise the other £o ?— I ms^ed 
-V life when I was twenty-four yeai-s of age, and there 
receipt for £40 that I borr 
c^nt. intei-est, in order to keep 

'^^3^*How much is the policy worth?— £100, with 
nrohts, pavable at fifty years of age. 

6854. Shall you get the money when tlie policy comes 

''^MSS^How much have you borrowed on it?— £40 and 

Mr St-sreie. — H ow much do you pay tc> 
secure tliis policy ?— £3 18.s. 4d. a year. Here are mv 
'expenses for February. I had a child at nurse, and 
I was in hospital, and then had the baby home, and 
a housekeeper to take care of it. My expenditure 
for the mouth is £8 10s. 4d,, and my pay^and allow- 
ance only £6 2s. 5d. ; so tliai I was £2 7s. lid. 

^'^5867. CHAXniiAS. — Wlien you leave the police w^ 
Tou be able to make more money— I suppose you would 
hot leave the police if you did not think you could 
do so?— I would not leave the police if I could live; 
tut if I live until the borrowing power of the policy is 
■ dene I will get into debt, and probably be dismissed. 
5868. How much will you lose in cash by taking 
vour pension now? — About £28 a year. 

~ 5869 Tou think the chances are that you will be 
able to make up that £28 or something more after 
YOU get vour pension? — I think it is tetter to take the 
‘pension before I get dismissed for being in debt, and 
have notliiiig at all. 

You are free of debt 


w ? — But the borrowii^ 


7s., now have from 12s. to ISs. ; tenters, who got from 
18s. to 22s. in 1883, get from 30s, to 45s. now; plas- 
terers, whoso wages were from 20s. to 24s., are now 
getting from 30s, to 38s. ; and mechanics, who were 
paid from 20s. to 25s., are now getting from 32s. to 

^6877. CnA.inxr.i>'. — I must remind you that they have 
no pensions, nor medical attendance free, nor lodging 
allowance, nor boot money, nor pensions for their 
widows and allowances for their children, if they die. 

IFitncss. — Quite so ; but tlieir work is not so severe 
as a policeman’s, and they iuve practically double 

^ 5378. CH.4IBMAK. — Is not tlie work of the mill 
workers harder than the policeman's work? — We are 
practically on dutj- from 7 in the morning until 11 
or 12 at night. Seven and a-haii houra’ outdoor duty 
is the average now. 

5879. You parade at 9 o'clock at Banbridge? — les. 

5830. That’s not 7 in the morning. You get up at 

8’ I would he up at about 20 minutes past 6. For 

the last four or five years I used not to got to bed 
up to 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning, my wife having 
been ill for a long time. Now as to outdoor duty. 
The time spent in cleaning up each morning before 
parade is nearly lialf-an-hour ; the time spent in drill 
and school after parade is usually from 9 to 10 o clock ; 
and tliere is the relief of guard, and the time spent 
in barrack with the guard, because only half of a 
party can be absent unless they are on duty. There 
are twenty-five descriptions in the H^ie-and-Cry to be 
committed to memory, and examined in ; so that I 
am frequently on duty from eight to tliirteen hours in 
the day ; and I do fuUy from sixteen to forty miles a 
dav on my feet. 

5331. What distance do you walk every week?— 
In the two days before I came here I walked just up 
to forty miles. 

5832. Wliere did you go to?— I was serving in various 
ways, and returned to barrack tired and weary, and 
I have been sometimes wet through. The weather was 
very cold, of course, in the winter and the spring — and 
I have to be back in barrack in two houra after going 
off duty, that being all the time I got to diange my 
wet clothes, take my food, and rest myself, after a 


aid I 


poiver ’of the poUcy will ^on te don^ day orVretk eidit'to thirteen houi-s. 1 am doing six 

la^e ^family, ^ and I tildes as much duty iiow-^utdoor and indoor- as when 

I joined tlie Force, and for several years after it; 
and the discipline has got tighter than it was then. 
Tire cost of living has wonderfully increased, because 
tlic people dress better, and take better food, and go 
on excursions, whilst we cannot get the same food and 
clothes for our childien as they can. Mechanics and 
labourers have got their hours shortened, whilst ours 
are longer. Since wo got the last rise of pay we have 
got a considerable number of Acts of Parliament to 
put in force. It is harder living in the police in Ire- 
land than anywhere else. 

6383. Not in. Ulster. WTiat is the difference Iftween 


ihat. -Another of the relations says that 
t.i eat good food, and keep ourselves strong, 
cannot get that. I wiU tiy to make the test of my life. 

5871. I am very sorry for you ; but you quite under- 

stand that yours is a siiecial case— you liave had exlr.x 
bad luck?— No. I have a case of a man who is .n 
arrear, too. His wife is alive, and he has five children. 
His total expenses are £6 lOs. a month, and he gets 
£5188. 2d. , X j * 

5872. CejURIUX. — ^IV e quite understand tnat you 

I'.ave a struggle. ^ . 

TTitiicss.-^xcuse me. Tliis does not woiuain any 
hills for beef or eggs, for I could not bny them, iliere 
is nothing for hoots and clothing for m^elf and my 
eight chiMren, or for broken glass, or delph, or window 
blinds, or other furniture of the house. 

5873. We admit that you have a bad time of it, 
so that you need not prove your oivn case any more I 
just tell us about any other cases? — This (rea^) is tlie 
case of another constable. He has five children, and 
the whole lot of his expenses for January, 1901, 
amounts to £6 10s., while his pay is £6 I8s. 

5874. Is there anytliiug else that you would like lo 
tell us?— We would like to be on a footing with the 
English force, so that we could live in respectability. 
Mill workers who, twenty years ago, earned oiuj 5s- 
a week, are now earning l5s. Tliey me better f^ _aM 
clothed than we are, and we are doing as much duty 
as any of them. 

5875. How many hours’ duty in the day have you? 
— have done 7>^ hours nearly every day. 

5876. What mills were those people employed in? 
— In weaving and bleaching factories, and spinning 
mills. Their pay has increased during the last twOTty 
years, whilst we have got no rise at tdl. Blacksmiths, 
who had from 13s. to 18s. a w’eek, have from 27s. t > 
Ks, now; carpenters, who had from 16®. to 20s. m 
1883, now get an average of from 30s. to 36s. ; masoii-i, 
who. in 1883, got from 12s. to 18s., now get from 32.? 
to 36s. In addition to that, their work is from sixty 
hours a week clown to 54. Coachbuilders, wiio earned 
from 15s. to 18s., now get from 24s. to 32s. ; railway 
porters, who got from 7s. 6d. to 9s. 6d., are now paid 
from 13s, to 15s. ; and labourers, who got from 5s. to 


the population of Ulstci- and the population of Scot- 
land? I don’t really know the difference, 

5884- Are they not just as well disposed in Ulster 
as in Scotland?— Some of tliem are, and others o,rsnot. 
They have no religious strife to contend with in Scot- 
land, but we have in Ulster— there are Hiose party 
riots and party feuds. I was stabbed myself, and lay 
for tiiree weeks, and was stoned five or six tinies. 
They very rarely get that in Scotland. Our pay is so 
small that we are unable to meet our liabilities and 
live in any decency, and the standard of living has 
increased, I cannot send my children to school so 

as to properly educate them. x- « m. 

^85 But they can get free education? — They are 
gone beyond the National schools, and I cannot get 
them on farther. xi u * 

5886. They are not beyond them, because tlie eldest 
is only fourteen years of age, and you can send the 
others there?— The two eldest are lost for ^ucation, 
because 1 cannot send them to a higher school than the 
National school. 

5887 Is it not a first-rate school? — They were learn- 
ing Euclid and algebra, and they are not learning 
that now. 

5888. What do you want tliem to learn Euclid for? 

jjq man is properly educated unless he knows Euclid. 

There is no tradesman but should know it in order tc 
be master of his trade. I was bid to say that head 
constables having six years in that ra^, free iron 
unfavourable records, ask an increase of 2s. 6d. a week 

5889. Are you not representing coiwtables ?— I an 
representing constables, and they ask, after fifteei 
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years’ service, the last tliree free from unfavourable 
records, an increase of Is. 6d. a week. For good sert'ice 
pay and go^ conduct, and after twenty years’ service, 
they ask an additional Is. a week. Our duties are 
harder, I would say, than those of any other police 
force, because wo have those agrarian and political 
and religious quarrels to suppress. 

6890. Mr. Starkie.— Are there agrarian quarrels m 
the Co. Down?— There are none now; but at the time 
of the agitation there were a good deal. 

5891. Chaibman.— B ut there was no real war there. 

Witness . — ^We had to put it down, all the same. 

It is an easier thing to be regulating traffic in a street 
than to be fighting with people. If you arr«t a man 
in a country town, and he thinks he is able to beat 
you, he will do all the can to knock you down, unless 
you are too many for him. 

5892. Is not the regulation of traffic in a very large 
city a difficult thing? — ^But he runs no danger. He 
may have to be smart enough, but he runs no danger 
of getting his bones broken, or of being stabbed the 
way I was. We rarely get assistance in Irdand. We 
may in times when there is peace and quiet. I was 
stoned six or seven times. 

5893. None of this applies to Down? — It does. It 
was in the County of Antrim that I was stabbed and 
stoned. They want a pension of two-thirds at twenty- 
five years’ service, and of three-fourths at twenty-eight. 

5394. Are pensioners pretty well employed in your 
place? — They are not. One is employed as a bailiff, 
and the otliec: keeps a masonic liall. 

5895. At your place are not 75 per cent, of the 
pensionere employed? — There are not many pensioners 
in my place. 

5896. Are there not three-fourths of them employed 
— twenty-three pensioners? — That’s not from my place. 
There are only two pensionei-s employed in the sub- 
district of Baiibridge — ^two in the town — and there is 
one who is unemployed. He applied for a situation 
and was refused ; and tlie man who is keeping the 
masonic hall applied for a secretaryship, and did 
not get it. 

5397. Chairmak, — ^I n the district of Banbridge there 
are 18 pensioners, of whom 11 are employed at £1 3s., 
1 at 12s., 1 at 15s. 6d., and 6 are in business on tlieir 
OTO account. 

PPffncs.s. — I have seen a pensioner in the Banbridge 
district out working in the fields with labouring men. 

5898. Chairmas. — I suppose he was an overseer, keep- 
ing them in order? — He was working as hard as any 
of them ; he was working in a quarry. 

5899. Mr. Holmes. — WJiat was he paid for that 
work ? — 'Well, I think it was about 14.?. a weelc. 

5900. Was ha a ganger in the quarry? — He was an 
ordinary labouring man. A Belfast linn had him 
employed. 

5901. What is liis daily pay when he is employed ? — 
About 2«. a day. 

5902. Chairmak. — I s there anything more? What 


you have told us is exactly the same as we have heart 
already ; have you anj-thing fresh ?— When I ioine i 
the Force I did not think the pay was so small and 1 
thought I could live comfortably and well. ’ 

5903. Why did you not leave ?— A lot of my fiends 
in America are dead, or I would have gone there. The 
cash was sent to me, but I would not go. l’ never 
could get as much money in the Force as would take 
me to Australia. I did not know, at tlie time, that 
the London police were paid so well, or I would hare 
gone to them. 

5904. Mr. Starkie. — For a man with a large familv 
and who is obliged to borrow money, you appear to 
pay an exorbitant sum for tea, viz., 2s. lOd. a pound? 


5905. Is not that a high price?— It is not. It is 
cheaper at tliat than Is. 

5906. Could you not get good tea for 2s. 2d. per Ih. ? 
— No, you could not get good tea for that. The dear 
artiele is worth the money. 

5907. Many people who are well off, and who ate 
not in the slightest degree pressed for money, are satis- 
fied witli 2s. tea, and Is. 8d. tea, and Is. 6d. tea— 
I am pointing out to you the fact that you, who are 
pressed for money, and have a large family, pay a 
price for tea largely in excess of that paid by people 
who are well off ? — ^That’s quite so, sir. 

5908. Is not Orrel coal the very best procurable?— 
It is. It is not near as good now. You cannot get 
real good coal now. 

5909. You bum Orrel coal? — do . 

5910. Don’t you think that a man in your financial 
position should be satisfied with a less expensive coal? 
— Certainly not, because I get far better vdue out of 
it than out of the cheapest coal. I get far more value 
out of it than out of half-a-toii of Scotch coal. 

5911. In one case here it appears that the price paid 
for tea was 3s. 9d.. \\Tiat quantity does that repre- 
sent? — I should say it would represent about a pound 
and a-half. And with regard to that the dear article 
is always the cheapest. I buy the dear article because 
I find it is the best value. 

5912. I think you will find very few people of means 
who pay 2s. lOd. per lb. for tea. 

5913. CHAiRitAW. — Are you aware that Lipton sells 
good tea at 1-t. 2d. 1 — If a chest of it was wheeled to 
my door I would not talce it in. 

'5914. He has no higher price for tea than Is. 9d- 
IVhy should a man pay 3.5. 9rf. for a pound and a-half 
of tea? — Lijiton doesn’t sell the quality of tea that 
I huy — and I get bettor value out of it, even if it is 
dear, than I would ont of Lipton’s tea- 

6915. Yon don’t deal with Lipton?— I don’t care 
about Lipton’s tea. 

5916. Chairman.— Tliank you. I hope you will hna 
what you arc looking for. 

TriVne.?.?. — have hot looked for anything yet. 

5917. Chairman.— I f I wore you I should stay on. 

TT/fncs.5.— Well, I would like to seiwe ; but I cannot 

stay on without going into debt. 


CoDBtableC 
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5918. Chairman. — Where do you come from? — 
Clonmel, Tipperary. 

5919. How long have you been in the Force? — 
Twenty-six years. 

5920. How old are you? — Forty-nine. 

5921. Are you going to stay on? — will ah depend. 

5922. Are you going on to your twenty-ninth year? 
— I might for thirty-four—I feel very strong yet — if I 
am encouraged. 

5923. Are you married or single? — Married. 

5924. How many children have you ? — Five. 

5925. How old is the eldest? — Sixteen. 

5926. And the youn^t? — Four. 

5927. Have you ever been promoted ? — Yes, to sergeant. 

5928. Was it by the *' P” list examination? — No. 

5929. How many years were you a sergeant? — I was 
a sergeant for six years. At the time I was promoted 
I had sixteen years’ service. 

5930. You had a bit of bad luck after twenty-two 
years’ service?— Yes, sir. 

5931. Whom do you represent? — The constables of 
North and South Tipperary. 

5932. Tell what they want you to say. You are the 
tliirty-fourtli witness we have had. Tell us quicldy 
and shortly ? — As quickly as I can. First, they request 
a rise of pay of £34 per annum, and that their pensions 
should be raised accordingly. 


5933. Why should your pay be raised £34 a.3?®^- 
lo enable us to rise and keep up our position m 
society as we are supposed to do at present. 

5934. You want the same rate of pay as the City 
if London police? — Yes, sir. 

5935. Why do they want 

the model force of the Empire. The Eoyal , 

Pabulary have been told so by Lords Lieutena _ 
Ministers of the Government over and ovm agun. 
and they consider that they ought to be j -Lf_ -Jnm 
least, as the best police force in the United , 

There has been no revision^ of tlmir pay smre > 
and the revision at that time did not 
in any way. In fact, it seated more discontent, W my 
Dwn knowledge, at that time. 

5936. We. cannot admit that. Do ^ 

got £100.000 a year more? — Well, I dont know, 

5937. Is not that a good deal of money 

5938. During twenty-five 7?“^ 

£70 4s. more than he dich during tliat time, 
scale previous to 1883. Tliat is about £3 a y 
than he had? — £2 l6s. a year more. 

5939. How much do .they eRP«t?~Welh at 

lime tliey expected an increase, ^d at to 

expect a large increase, as. they find it very 

keep up their present position. 
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5940 Do the married or the single men expect it? 
_-tVeU. the married men in particular ; but ±e single 

When tou were a single man, did you find 
that rou could* manage quite well on your pay?— I 
could ’live on my pay, and save a little bit of money— 
a verr small bit. 

5942 Did you save £100 before you were mamed ? — 
>'o. I did not ; something like £30. I was eight years 

savinc that mucin _ „ 

5945. Eight years saving £30? — ies; I could not 
save that much now. 

5944. You say the standard of living is improved? — 

Yes ; in every way. „ . • 

5945. You don’t say the “ expense of living has 
risen, but the standard? — Yes, the expense of living 

has increased very much. 

5946. How much is your montlily expenditure? — I 
make it £6 6s. 7d. — that is, for soma of it, not all. 

5947. How mudi is it all? — I couldn't make it all 

'*^5948. Is that for all the food ? — Well, bread, butcher's 
meat, groceries, coal, rent, boots, and school books 
make m 6.s. Id. Several other expenses are not in- 
cluded in it, such as church fees. 

5949. How much do you receive? — My net pay and 
allowances amount to £6 2s. 6d. 

5950. That leaves you how much in debt? — 4s. Id. 

5951. How long have you been running into debt, 
if that is so? — It has been going on for a considerable 
time. 

5952. Are yon in debt now? — Yes, I am. I am con- 
siderably in debt. 

5953. You want £34 a year more. Anything else 
for the police of Tipperary? — Well, tliey expect to get 
this rise of pay at present, considering their efficiency.- 
Our late Sovereign Lady the Queen conferred the titio 
of “ Royal Irish Constabulary ” on us, and wo believe 
that that was not confcn-ed for doing nothing. 

5954. Wliat you want is cash, and not titles? — Yes, 
sir. We are told that we are an efficient and good 
force, and we believe ourselves to be the motor power 
of all government in Ireland, in consequence of the 
way we have to do our duty, and the hostilities we 
meet with whilst doing our duty. 

5955. Is not the state of Tippera:^ different now to 
what it was fifteen years ago ? — It is not as bad ; but 
still, it is worse now than it was a few montlis ago. 
It is often perilous. I assure you I have seen hiany a 
bottle broken gainst the wall, near my head, and 
many a scrape, and many a stone. 

5966. Is there anything tlrat you want to say about 
pensions? — Yes; we request a large increase in our 
pensions. 

5957. How much do you want? — We request at least 
two-tliirds of our pay at twenty-five years’ service. 

6953. Then we slionld lose your services if you got 
that ? — No, it would keep us in ; it would enable us 
to live moderately and respectably : independent of our 
friends and enemies in the country. 

5959. But don’t you see that that would be giving 
the maximum pension at twenty-five years’ service? — 
That’s not a maximum ; it is a minimum. _ 

5960. How much would be the maximum ?-^At 
twenty-eight years’ service tliree-fourths, and at thirty 
years’ service full pay — the same as the old men got. 

5961. Then you want to be better ofi than tlie City 
of London police? — The City of London police don’t 
serve thirty years for it. 

6962. They would not get it if they did? — In this 
force you won’t get men to serve for it, for they are 
generally worn out before they are twenty-six years in. 

5963. You are a young man? — am an exception to 
the rule. 


5970. Does he not get £100 a year?— I don’t think 2fai/j^l90i. 

lie gets £100 ; but he is paid the best of them. Corsiable 

5971. Are not one-half of tlie pensioners in Tip- Lealiy. 

perary employed ? — One-half of them are employed ; 

but it is bad employ— very poor employ. I have statis- 
tics from Clonmel, and I want to show you the kind of 
employment they get. In Carrick-on-Suir there are 
nine pensioners, of whom six are employed as follows : 

— James Doyle, messenger in a shop, for one meal a 
day— his dinner — that's all he gets ; John Gavenny, 
employed at a weigh-bridge. I know for a fact that 
when these men got out they had no emploTOent ; 
they had to do little jobs like these. It is put down as 
empbyment. “Number 3 — Janies Phelan” 

5972. I may take it that there is some feeling in 
Tipperary against employing pensioners? — The cliief, 
cause is that resolutions have been passed by different 
local bodies that they will not employ pensioners. 

5973. Would you ije surprised to learn that in the 
City of London police not more than SO per cent, of 
the pensioners are employed ? — They don’t require it. 
they have good pensions and opportunities of earning 
money. They have more money invested, most of 
Uiem, than makes a pension. Several of them visited 
me in Clonmel, and told me all about it. They were 
not hard up when they visited Clonmel. 

5974. Then we may take it for granted that in 
Tipperary there is some feeling about employing pen- 
sioners 1— There is. What they say is — lot the police- 
man, be he good or had, go for work to the Govern- 
ment that he served so faithfully. That’s what they 
say. They have that animosity against the police in 
Tipperary, and in other parts of Ireland, and no man 
can doubt it that has lived in any part of Ireland. 

5975. Is it the same all over Ireland? — It is very 
much the same all over the South of Ireland. It may 
be worse in the South than in the North. 

5076. How much do you pay for rent? — 5.?. a week. 

5977. Have you got a house ? — Yes. 

5975. Then you got 2s. towards that — ^you are saved 
the U. d^uction for barrack tent ? — I don’t think I get 
2s. 

5979. If you were a single man you wonld pay l.s. 
a week deduction for barrack rent? — Tliat’s right. 

5980. What yon want is £34 a year increase on the 
gi-ounds you have stated? — On the ground that every 
class of employment in life has increased in wages^ Time 
was when the labourer worked for small pay. Now he 
has to be both well paid and well fed. 

5981. Is there anylJiing else that yon would like to 
tell us? — Yes, sir. 'Tliose men in Tipperary— there is 
a great amount of discontent amongst them — wish, and 
bmieve that you, gentlemen, are going to do your duty 
faithfully to tiiem now, and to drive away all the 
discontent out of tlie Force. It is in your hands to 
have the honour of doing it by faithfully representing 
it to the Government, and they would be quite willing 
to give us what -we ask for. 

5982. You have an idea that the Commission exists 
to give more pay. What we were appointed to do is 
to ascertain the grounds on which it is asked for? — 

Yes, sir. 

6983. I don’t know that Parliament will do all this? 

— I believe that Parliament is quite -willing and ready 
to do it on your recommendation ; and all the men 
in the county believe the same thing, and the necessity 
for it is quite obvious. Tlie tradesmen of the oountiy 
have advanced, and all classes of society have ad- 
vanced. 

5934. Is the prosperity of the country greater now 
than it was twenty yeara ago? — The advancement in 
the status of society has gone far in advance of the 
prosperity of the people. 


5964. Mr. Holmzs. — W e have seen a good many 
exceptions. 

TTifness. — ^I suppose so. 

5965. CHAiR3£Aif.— Do pensioners get good employ- 
ment in your district? — l^o, sir. In Clonmel we have 
forty pensioners, of whom only twenty are employed. 

5966. Are the other half old men? — No, they are 
not. Some are young fellows — that is, young pen- 
sioners — men of twenty-five years’ service. 

5967. One in Clonmel is getting 26s. a week? — No, 
he is not. Some of the pensioners in Clonmel are 
living on 6s. or 7s. a week. 

5968. There is one man at 26s. ; one at 22s. 6d. ; 
and one at 16s. ? — T. would like to know who they are. 

5969. Mr. Joy, the district inspector, sa^ so? — 
There is a man who is an insjoector of fisheries there. 


5986. I don’t see how you make out that, unless 
people are spending more money than they can 
afford to spenA. Can tiiey live on credit ?—Tliey don’t 
li-ve on credit, but there is a higher standard of 
society tlian formerly — education has advanced quicker 
than their prosperi^ ; and, therefore, a great many 
of them may live above tlueir means, and police- 
man has to live above his means to keep up his position 
in society. 

5986. Is there anything else that you would like to 
ns 7 — Well, there is. The policeman is handi- 
capped in a great many ways in this country that 
he is not in England. He is both a civil and a 
military servant of the Ci*own, and he is continually 
on duty by day and by night, and he has no means 
of supplementing his pay by .any means whatever. 
He is left behind altogether. The police forces in 
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England can save money, and put by sonietliing for 
old age to add to their pensions ; but the policeman 
in Ireland has no opportunity of doing that. 

5987. Do you say that is so all over England ? — All 
over England. 

5988. And in. Scotland, too?— I don’t know anything 
about Scotland ; but a policeman in England can live 
cheaper than an Irish policeman can live. He gets 
ever;^hing at first market prices. 

5980. Is not Tipperary a good dairy county? — But 
we don't live on milk ; we only feed our children on it. 

5990. Are oggs and butter dear tliere? — As dear as 
in any part of England. 

5991. Is bacon dear there 7— Dearer in Clonmel than 
in a great many parts of England. Leather is very 
dear. 

6992. "Wliat do you want with leather? — In six 
months I have six pairs of boots to buy. 

5993. They don’t wear out a pair in six months ? — 
They do ; they wear two pairs of boots in six montlis. 
The youngest child will wear out three pairs to my one. 
They are cheap boots — only 4«. My own are only 14s. 
There are boots at 14s., 10s., 8s., 6s. 6(1, 5s., and 4s. 

Mr. Holmes. — I have no questions to ask. 

5994. Mr. Stuikie. — I s not your pay at present 
3s. lOd. a day? — ^Yes. 

5995. You ask for an increase of Is. lOtf, a day? — 
Yes. 

5996. That is, you ask tliat you should be paid 
5s. 3d. a day? — Yes. 

5997. Are you perfectly serious in making that 
claim ? — Perfectly serious ; and all our men in 'Tip- 
perary are perfectly serious in making it, and believe 
that it is very moderate. At twenty-five years' service 
•we find that the policeman in the English force has 
dra-wn £1,000 more than the constable here has. 

5998. Chairmax. — Which English force? — The Lon- 
don police force. 

5999. But Tipperary is a rural county ?— It is ; but 
there is a lot of towns in it. Things are cheaper in 
London than they are in Tipperai-y. 

6000. Is rent lower? — The house rent of a police- 
man, I believe, is somewhat lower. 

6001. Do you think that rents swe lower in London 
City than in 'Tipperary? — No, I would not say that. 

6002. What is it that you would say? — A policeman 
can get a house cheaper in London than I can get it 
in Tippers^ in this way: he takes a house and, 
perhaps, will let it ; and when a house is let the 
rent is paid, and he had his house free. 

6003. Out of 1,000 police in London, how many can 
do that? — Lots of tliem don’t liave to keep houses of 
their own, because they are looked for ami sought for 
to occupy houses for the protection of those houses. 
The constables in our Force expect their pay to be 
inci-eased by increments up to ten years. 

6004. Mr. Starkie. — D o they ask for £104 a year 
at ten years’ service 1 — Yes, sir. 

6005. Mr. Holmes.— Y our demands are mounting 
up 1 — Yes, sir, they ai-e. They think that long-service 
pay ouglit to be given to constables of fifteen or twenty 
years’ service, and to old policemen. 

6006. Chairman.— A t what service would you give 
that? — ^Well, I would leave it to the Court to satisfy 
themselves as to the service at which it ought to be 
given. 

6007. At twenty years' service? — At fifteen or twenty 
years — to encourage men of zeal and efficiency. It 
would not be very much after twenty years’ service to 
get a long-service pay. 

6008. Anything else ? — I have a lot more. Tliey want 
it to be left optional witli them to go out at twenty-five 
years’ service. 

6009. Mr. Starkie. — Is not that so at present?— -It 
is. They want it to be left optional to go out at 
twenty-five years’ service. 

6010. If your claims were granted you would be 
better off tlian the City of London police, because they 
do not get lodgi^ allowance, and they contribute 2^ 
per cent, of their pay in order to ensure a pension, 
if you got what you ask you would be much better 
off than any other police force in the United Kingdom? 
— We are only asking to be equal witli tbnm 

6011. But have you not lodging albwance, and free 

medical attendance, which tliey have not got? They 

have got lodging-house allowance, too. 

6012. The City of London police do not get lodging 
allowance. 

Witness . — Tliey have other perquisites which we have 
not : they have means of adding to their pay which 


the Irish policeman has not. They are certainlv 
exceptional force, and are paid bv a local boiv' 
we consider that the State, who is navincr i,* ’ • 

Willi™ ,o pjr «. as wdl ii LI 
pvopefly to' them. " 

6013. Chairman.— W ould the ratepayers of T‘ 
perary ready to pay you £34 a year extra J-Weh’ 

I don’t know, really. • 

6014. What do you think W think they mdd n« 

give us a lialfpenny at all. They would send ns off 
to America— out of the countiy, if they could Thev 
are the people that are trying to hunt us in everv waV 
they possibly can. ■' • 

6016. Do you believe that Parliament will heln v™, : 
—Well, I believe they will help us. ^ ^ ‘ 

6016. Mr. Starkie:— If tlie Royal Irish Constabularv 

were banished to America, would there not be a tri 
mendous loss of good' employment for the farmers’ sons 
of the country ? — There would, sir. 

6017. And a loss of money to the country of over 
£1,000,000 a year?— It is the only employment for the 
class of men who are joining it — small fanners' sons, who 
are kept from emigration by being able to join it. It is a 
good employment for the country, and an employment 
well worth keeping up, because it turns a great many 
young men into genuine loyal subjects of the Kin? 
that otherwise mi^t turn out another way. There is 
not the slightest doubt of that. 

6018. Chairman — Are not all Irishmen loyal’— 
They are not, sir. If you witnessed the scenes I have 
seen in Tipperary, and how they treat us for being 
loyal, you ■wouldn’t say so. 

6019. Is it not a bit on the surface? — ^It is visible to 
the whole world. 

6020. What more do you want to say?— Well, as 

regards the pensions 

6021. Have you not told us that? — Very well, sir. 
There is a lot more that I should tell you. The police 
force in Tipperary expect that ye, as honourable 
gentlemen, will inquire into their case. There are 
lots of things that I have to say as regards the increases 
in everything. 


6022. Have you not told us that? — Very well, sir; 
I will not tell it over again. Tliere are lots of things 
with regard to our pensions — perhaps you don’t like 
to hear any more about them. 

6023. But have you not told us about pensions?— 
Very well ; about the pay. 

6024. Mr. Starkie. — Do you want your allowances 
added to yoiir pay for pension purposes ?— Yes, any 
allowances that we have, or get ; all the allowances that 
we have at present are quite inadequate. I think it 
would be a groat means of driving discontent out of 
the Force. 


6025. Chairman, — We have taken a careful note 
of all that you have said. Tliei-e is nothing else, is 
there ?— There is a great lot more. 

6026. But have we not heard aU these things?— 
You have not heard a portion of the things— bills that 
I have here from Tipperaiy, and certificates. Hers 
is a certificate from a plumber showing the rise of 
wages. 

6027. We have all that officially. 

Wifiiess. — Here is the price of bread in London, 
sliowing that everything is as cheap there as in Ire- 
land, and tliat they can live as cheap there as we can 
here. I have documents to show how much money I 
lose at the end of twenty years by serving in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. 

6028. Then why did you serve in it?— If I_ 
known about the London police force I would be in it. 

6029. Chairman. — H ow tall are you?— 6 ft. 10 hi. 

6030. You would have just got in. 

Witness. — I would have got into them. I am very 
sorry I did not know about them in time— indeed, I 
would have been in them, because I lose £1,000 by not 
having been in them at this time of my life. . 
evidence that I could give you I have summarise m 
this document ; and I certainly don’t wish to delay 
you. I have said all I can about pay and peMions, 
and it will depend on yon, gentlemen, to win honour 
for yourselves by driving discontent out of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary once for all, and placing t 
level with the respectable police forces of the Dnitea 
Kingdom, and sliowing that we are getting more than 
praise for our services. There is no use in my Muiei- 
ing you with the speech that you have heard brtore, 
made by .the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the Uvu 
List, the other day, in which he said that everything 
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. yijjn-T. I liave a small thing here Oiat I would like 
i draw Tom- attention to — Uje amount of money that 
we save for the Government every year. Here is a 
oueAion that was asked the other day in the House 
Commons, by Mr. Frederick Mooney, and answered 
bv Mr Austen. Chamberlain. The amounts paid, he 
«aiti" for" obtaining the Census Returns were: in Scot- 
iand'. £26,000 ; and in England and Wales, £113,000. 
It was not possible to say what portions of these sums 
were paid for work con-esponding to the work done by 
the Constabulary in Ireland, as the system was much 
more centralised in Ireland than in Great Britain ; 
but £5.302 of the expense in Ireland was merely for 
allowance to the Constabulary. The work of distri- 
buting and collecting the papers formed part of the 
ordinary duties of the Constabulary, and was covered 
by their ordinary wages. Next month the Agricul- 


tural Statistics come round, and they will save as 3fnr 25. iflOl. 
much more. Constable 

6031. CiLtiRJkMK. — But you do not perform police q Leahy, 
duty at that time? — They do, certainly. They don’t do 

police work by actual hours ; but they do patrols on tlio 
nights of the days that they are out. 

6032. Weil, have you told us everything?—! have a 
lot more, then, that I could tell you. 

6033. i)o yon kuiow how much the pensions of the 
Constabulary are costing in Ireland ? — I know the 
amount has been largely increased. 

6034. Three hundred and sixty-five thousand a 
year; that is £1,000 a day. Is not that a very large 
amount? — That is owing to bad management, because, 
if the Constabulary were well paid and pensioned they 
would be serving as old men, and would not be going 
Egging about the country for bad employment. 


The Oommitiee adjovmed io Monday, ihe ZHh May, 1901. 
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SEVENTH DAY— MONDAY, MAY 27th, 1901. 


Present : — The Chairman ; Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Starkie, 


Constable Michaex W.u,8h examined. 


aavil. 1801 . 
ConsUble 


6035. Ckairman. —Where do you come from ?— Tuam, 

in the Co. Galway. . t- , 

6036. How long have you been in the Force i— 
Michael Walsh. Twenty-one years and four months. 

6037. Are you married or single?— Married. 

6038. Have you any children? — Four. 

6039. How old is the eldest?— Ten years and ten 

montlis. „ ^ 

6040. At what period of service did you marry i — i 
had not nine years complete. 


6068. How many police are there in the town?— 
The strength is seventeen, all told ; but there are 

. only fourteen at present. Some vacancies have not 
been filled. 

6069. What do tlie constables of Co. Galway want?— 
An increase of pay of £34 a year ; that would be £2 
a week pay for a senior constable. 

6070. Is that 13s. a week of an increase ?— Yes. 

6071. Why an increase of 13s. ? — To keep up to the 
surroundings of the place, and keep up with the other 


6041 What is your age now ?— Forty-two years and P®0Pi“- , ..u 

ouHj.. T* j O' “s j Is the countiy much more prosperous than it 

was?. — Tradesmen and other people are getting better 
•w^es than twenty years ago. 

6073. How many artisans are in the town of Tuam! 


nine months. 

6042. Whom do you represent here? — The constables 
of Galway, East and West. 

6043. What do you want to say?— Their pay is 
altogether inadequate to live upon. 

6044. Why is it inadequate? — Because we cannot pay 
ior our expenses of living and maintain ourselves in 
the state we are in. 

6045. Do you refer to married or single men?— 
Married men. particularly. 

6046. Can single men live on their pay ?-— Yes ; but 
they cannot make provision for getting married. 

6047. Did you put aside a little before you were 
married? — No, sir, because aU tlie money I was able 
to save I spent on a month’s leave. 

6048. Did you take your leave every year? — Every 
third year, when I was single ; and 1 found that half 
<i£ what I could save during Uio three years would go 
on a month’s leave. 

6049. Were you ever promoted? — .Yes. 

6050. To be sergeant? — Yes. 

6051. When were you reduced? — Last October twelve 
months. 

6052. How long had you been in the Force when 
you were promol^? — Seventeen years and four days 
when I was promoted to the rank of aotii^ se^eant. 

6063. How many years were you an acting sergeant? 
— I was two years and five months an acting sergeant. 

6064. And how long were you a se^eant? — Five 
months only. 

6055. What is your pay now? — £70 4s. a year. 

6056. How much a week? — 27s. 

6057. Do yon receive Is. a week lodging allowance ? — 
Yes ; but I had to pay Is. a week when I was single. 

6058. Is it not a fact that you do not pay it now? — ■ 
No ; I get Is. a week. 

6069. Is not that 2s. a week — because you are not 
liable to the deduction? — No, only Is. a week added to 
my pay. 

6060. But it is 2s. a week received compared with a 
single man?— Yes. 

6061. Are you not better oS than the single men in 
barracks by 2s. a week? — Yes. 

6062. What do you pay for rent?— On an average, 
16s. a month. 


There are not many artisans in it ; but those tl . 

are in it tiieir pay has gone up wonderfully. There 
are carpenters, plasterers, masons, stone-cutters, 
painteis, coach-builders, bakere, and labourers— that 
is agricultural labourers. 

6074. ITiey are not tradesmen? — No; but the others 
are. There are seven classes of mechanics. 

6075. And, I suppose, two or three of each?— Yes. 

6076. Are there only about 1,000 men and boys in 
the whole place ? — There are more ; the total population 
is 2,890. 

6077. But half would be women and girls?— Yes, 
about half. If I thought you would have required the 
figures I could have given them, as I took the Census. 

6078. Then the mme population would be made up 
of old men, middle-aged men, and young men and 
boys? — Yes. 

6079. How much are your expenses in the week?— 
I have them by the month, viz., £5 17s. 6^d._ 

6080. What pay do you receive? — ^Including every- 
thing, £6 2s. 5d. 

6081. You are 5s. to the good. How would you 
spend the 13s. increase you ask for? — I have not any- 
thing in my estimate for clothing, or for boots, for 
mys^f or children. 

6082. Why do you fix the amount of the increase 
at £34, or 13s. a week 1—1 believe that that would be 
about what would keep us in decency. 

6083. How have you calculated it — how do you maSe 
up the 13s. a week extra? — ^In the first place, the loofi 
we have to live on is not sufficient, because it is 
chiefly bacon, and a man would require to keep bimsel. 
in proper food for active duty. 

6084. You are not badly fed, I can see?— I 
getting grxid solid food. I think a man should get 
l>Mf three times a week. 

6085. How would you spend the ^ 3 s. ?--Firet and 
foremost there would be about 6s. a week for bwi- i 
get no beef hardly ; it is bacon I get, chiefiy ; I 
afford beef. All I could get in Januaij wm ids. 
worth of fresh meat. That was the most I comd ge • 

i. Have you your bills liere?— Yes, here they are. 


6063. Is that 4s. a week? — Yes, 15s. a month and v, » o ii-.a nf rboua calf’s head. 


6064. What accommodation have you got for that? 
— One small kitchen, one small sitting-room, 7 feet 
by 9 feet, and one bedroom — it is a little thatched 
house. 

6065. Where do the children sleep? — All the beds 
are in the one room ; in fact, I have nearly tlie best 
house a policeman has in the town. 


more chops — 3 lbs. of chops ; total, 10s. 4d. - . _ 
fresh meat?— Yes, that is tor six of a famdy for thirty- 

°"6088^*That is much cheaper than beef 1— Beef is 10^- 
to Is. a pound, and you will get no meat at ah . i 

6089. You say 6s. a week more on meat, is ma 

lbs. of meat more? — Yes. • , , , 

6090. What, then, about the other 7s. ,ij 

three pints of milk for four childreii, and 1 


-S repair? at least two quarts for four chiidren. 

■ . , 6091. How much is it a pint? — l^d. 3d._a qua - 

6067. What is the population of the town of Tuam? 6092. Mr. Stabkit!.— Are you in receipt oi cvu 
— The population at the last Census was 2,890. stable’s maximum pay, 27s. per week?— Yes. 
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6093. Ckairmas.— Y ou receive boot and lodging 

aU’owance 6d. a week, and lodging allow- 
a'veekl— Yes. But the total ^ £6 2«. 5d. 

^95 Mr St.aRKIE.— Y on are giving us the net 
pay and allowances for the month. What are they by 

not the correct amount £1 8s. 3d. per week? 

I did not calculate it by the week, but £1 8s. 3d. is 

*°6097' CHAiftM.AS.— You pay 16s. a month for rent, so 
that. £5 6«- 5d. is left to you. How do you si>end that? 
— Por BTCceries, £2 Os. 8d. , „ - 

6098 I see by your bill that you pay 2s. 4d. a lb. for 
tea?— Yes, sir. We can’t get any tea less worth s^mg- 
6099- Six lbs. of butter, two score of eggs? — For 

mutton 10*. 4d., bread £1 11s., milk 
11s 7 id. house rent 16s., education 10s., sundries 
6s 7d daily papers Is. 2d., total £5 16s. 6^? — Yes. 

’sioi' What do tlie other constables say. What do 
vou represent on their behalf ?— Weill they vary in tlm 
numbers of their children, I have only four myself. 
They state their pay is not nearly able to support 
them but they get money, . some of them from their 
good ’friends to help them over the little trials that 
they have to encounter. , , 

6102 Have you anything to say on. behalf of the 
single men?— Their pay is well able to keep them while 

*' 6103. Abie to keep them well ? — I would not say well, 
but able to keep them. 

6104. Have you anything to say about pensions ! — 
The pensions are altogether inadequate, sir. 

6105. When did. you find that out? — I know it by 
the pensioners that we have in Tuam. 

6106. How long have you been in Tuam?— One 

veat and four montlis — since the 1st of February, 
1900. 1 , - 

6107. How many pensioners are employett m 
Tuam ? — There are only four employed, sir. 

6108. How many are there are altogether ?— Thirty- 
two. 


6109. Tuam is a small place ; take the East Riding 
of Galway, how many pensioners are there there? — I 
don’t know. 

6110. Well, in tlie East Riding there are 136 pen- 
sioners, and of those forty-eight are in business for 
themselves as farmers or shopkeepers, and twenty- 
seven are in otlier situations ; that is seventy-five 
employed as compared witli sixty-one unemployed. In 
the West Riding fifty-one are in business for them- 
selv« as shopkeepers or farmers, forty-seven are in 
other situations, while 125 are unemployed. There- 
-fore in Galway, about half the pensioners are employed 
or in business for themselves, and the other half would 
be sixty years of age or over? — The majority of the 
pensioners I know in the district are young men. 

6111. What do you call young men? — Men who re- 
tired at twenty-five year’s service. One, a constable, 
is a railway gate porter, and he gets lOs. a week. 

6112. And a house? — Yes. 

6113. That represents 16s. a week I suppose? — 
Another man is a porter in the workhouse, and he 

• receives 7s. a week. 

6114. And' he gets lodging? — ^Yes. 

6115. And vegetablea? — ^Yes. 

6116. And can he bay his food at the contract rate ? — 
Fes he can. There is another man a porter at the 
palace gate, and he receives 10s. a week also. Tlien 
we have a fourth man in the town. He is a sheriS’s 
bailiff, and he only gets £10 per annum. 

6117. And so much on each execution?— I suppose 

• he gets some allowance, but that might not amount 
to much some years. 

6118. If it does not amount to much he has got 
little to do? — ^But that is all he has to live on. 

'6119. But he" has a pension? — Yes. 

6120. How mudi? — £42 a year. 

6121. Then he gets £52 a year ? — Yes. 

6122. And so much on executions? — He has a family 
to support of seven children, himself and his wife. , 

61&. How old is he? — About forty-eight. 

6124. How old is th& eldest child? — ^I don’t know. 

6125. Some of the children are probably beginning 
to earn? — 1 don’t know that they could be, if you take 
into account the time that he married. 

6126. ' He is forty-eight years of age, and has eight 
'children ; well, he h^ probably been married about 
fifteen years? — Yes, about that. 


6127. And his eldest child would be about fourteen ? 

— That is about tlie time that a child is able to q^, 
receive education. tlicha 

6128. Are there no boys in Tuam earning money at 
that age? — Very few. 

6129. Why should a ma.i of forty-eight retire at all? 

Because the inducement held out to remain on is 

very smalL 

6130. And the inducements to leave are very large? 

No ; allow me to explain. A man who served 

twenty-five years in tlie Force in the clays gone by is 
crippled from work. I know that mj^elf, because I 
have had to stand hours and hours out. 

6131. But yon do not call yourself crippled yet?— 

Well, sometimes, I suffer from rheumatism. 

61^. Do you know Clifden, in the Co. Galway? — 

Yes. 

6133. There are eleven pensioners there, and they 
are all employed — four in situations, and the rest for 
themselves. Do you know that a pensioner is the 
Master of the Clifden Workhouse? — Yes, I know that. 

6134. Mr. St.abkie. — "What is the pay attached to 
that post?— I don’t know ; I know it is small. 

615S. CnArEttAir. — Do you know Clonbur ?— No. 

6136. Do you know that there is a pensioner there 
wlio has been earning £22 8s. per year for the last 
few years? — No. 

6137. Here is the case of another pensioner employed 
at Lord Ardilaun’s, for the last nineteen years, at £1 
a week? — But these pensioners in employment were 
employed before the local bodies came into operation, 
because they would get nothii^ from them. 

6138. But the Grand Juries had nothing to give 
away 1 — But the County Councils have. 

6130. Mr. Starkh;. — The Master of the Workhouse 
at Clifden was appointed by a locally-elected body, 
namely, the Poor Law Guardians?— I have no personal 
knowledge of Clifden. 

6140. Do you know that tlie appointment was made 
by the Poor Law Guardians? — Yes; but I can tell 
you of a case in Tuam. There was a vacancy for 
process server, and four R.I.C. pensioners applied for 
it. They never got a man to nominate or second them 
but one pensioner, and the man who got the position 
was a returned American; 

6141. Mr. Holmes. — Do you know who appoints the 
process servers?— It is the m^istrates. 

No ; it is the County Court Judge. 

6142. CnaiRMAN. — This has, therefore, nothing to do 
with the County Councils. 

Ti'jfiicss.— I thought it was the magistrates. 

6143. Mr. Holmes.— You may take it from me, 

constable, that it is the County Court Judge who 
appoints the process servers. The Act of Parliament 
gives the appointment to him alone, and it requires 
that, he appoint ai fit and proper person resident 

in the district. 

TFifjieJs. — Another position, that of dispensary 
porter, became vacant. It had been held for twenty- 
four years by a pensioner, who resigned, and four 
other pensioners went in for it, and were told that 
they would get no position — to go back to their masters 
who paid them. 

6144. Cecairman. — They may not have been nt for 
the position ?— They were fit: they were four good 
young men. 

6146. Do you think that pensions shonld be given 
to such young men— would you extend the time for 
giving them pensions ? — I would, if the pensions were 
raised. . ^ 

6146. But they get a higher pension after twenty- 

nine years’’ service than after twenty-five?— Very little, 
.because there is only a difference of about £4 10s. for 
the four years. . / • 

6147. Mr. Holmes— But the, pay of a constable is 
much more than liis pension. Why should he gi« up 

'the difference betvveen £42 2s. Sii.'and £70 4s.? — ^Well, 
he comes to the conclusion that in three years ,he will 
'have a home if ever he is to have one ; and, besides, 
the full time is a long time to serve. 

6148. In other words he is pretty sure to find other 
employment when he leaves at twenty-five years’ ser- 
■vice?~Yes, sir, he is. 

6149. Chairman, — ^Is there anything more you have 
to say?— I know that the pensions are alt^tlier in- . 
adequate for the men when they retire. Why. their 
is -nni fl't +A VooTi tliPTn. EvHrv class of 


pr^nt pay is not fit to keep them. Every class of 
trade and labour has gone np in the matkec by 30 
and 40 per cent. 

6160. Do the people engaged in trade and labiur get 
pensions?— I never knew them to get pensions. 
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May !t7. 1901. 5i5i_ tjtey get paid when tliey do not work? — 

Constable "When they ave sick they do. 

Michael Walsh. 6152. Do bricklayers, for instance, get paid when 
they are sick? — Tlicy have societies of their own that 
pay them. 

6153. How much do tliey pay to the societies? — I 
don’t know. 

6154. They must pay something ! — Yes. 

6155. How rnudi do they get when sick? — Half their 
hire, for six weeks, if idle for six weeks. 

6156. But if you ai'e sick you get all ? — Yes. 

6157. And you get medicine and medical attendance 
for your wife and children? — No ; as a rule, I get the 
certificate, and I purchase the medicine myseQ. ^ 
a general rule, the medical doctor does not give 
medicine. 

61K. But you can get medicine— it is your right, 
is it not? — We don’t ask for it. 

6159. You are entitled to it? — Yes ; but I have never 
known it given.- I get the prescription, and go to the 
apothecaries and get it made up. 

6160. Well, is there anything else you have to say ? — 
The princ^al tiling is, that the men say that the pay 
is not' sufficient to keep them. They are all anxious 
and willing to work for a longer period, if they get 
better pay and allowances. 

6161. When did they find this out? — It has always 
been the cry since I have been in the Force. 

6162. Why do you not leave the Force? — I could 
not, after my time in the police. 

6163. But why did you not leave the Force after the 
first six months? — A man does not well know what the 
position is for the first five years. 

6164. Does he not know the pay? — Yes; but not 
for a good while after he has joined the Dep6t. 

6166. But I myself have asked recruits about the 
rates of pay, and they knew all about it — they were 
quite clear on the matter, and know more than 
yon appear to have done? — They are smarter now 
than they were twenty years ago. 

6166. How is it that the candidates for the Force 
are inci-easing in number ? — Some fathers and 'mothers 
would rather have their children remaining at home 
than going away to foreign lands, while they are alive. 
There is anotiier reason, too. A young policeman 
going back to his district on holidays has, usually, a 
nice suit of clothes, and a watch and cliain, which he 
is getting on the instalment system, and then they 
think he is a grand fellow. 

6167. He acts as if he was very well o3 ? — Yes ; and 
that induces young men to join. 

6168. He is proud of being in the police? — Yes. 

6169. Mr. Holmes. — A sort of recruiting sergeant 
in the district?— Yes, indeed, because he looks so well 
clad. 

6170. Chaihmas. — A nd well fed ? — Yes, I suppose he 
does. 

6171. 'What would a good watch cost?— Six guineas. 
"When I joined the Force fii'st I paid six guineas for a 
watcli. 

6172. Is there anj^ing more that you want to 
say? — That is the principal thing. 

6173. Mr. Starhir — ' rou are asking an increase of 
13s. a week to the pay of the constable who has at 
present 27s. a week? — '?es. 

6174. How much are you asking for the constable 
who at present receives 21s. a week? — 'We want him 
to get an increase in proportion. 

6175. What amount do you fix as a proportionate 
increase?— I ask for tlie man an increase in propor- 
tion to his services. 

6176. But he majf have only one year’s service? 

Yes ; but in proportion. 

6177. But what sum do you name — ^you have fixed 
on £34 a year as the increase claimed for the senior 

constable, but what about the junior constalde? I 

haven’t fixed on any amount ; we ask only for a pro- 
portionate increase. 

6178. Do you know what are the rates of pay of the 
English forces? — No. 


6179 111 111. lai-ge ,116 populous cilies of Einni,. 
ham, Liverpool, and Maudiester, there are I .qX - 
as fine and as efficient, police forces as ym ijS’?:; 
in England, and quite as efficient, as fat as a- 
charge of police duty is -coiiceriieJ, as the R I C ' tI*' 
highe.st pay of a constable in Birmingham is 32' ’ 
week ; tlie lugliest pay of a constable in Mandiwi t 
IS 31.S-. a week ; and you are asking that the-const^1« 
m the rural districts of Ireland should teceiw 
in.staiice, 9s. a week more than the highest paid’coiJ 
stable in Manchester. How do you justify that?- 
Becaiise we have different duties to perform 

6180. I know they are different; but, surelv th-r 
are very much easier in rural districts in IretodC 
They are very much harder. 

6181. That is a matter of opinion. How do von 
justify your claim for a rate of pay so consideril- 
in excess of that of tlie constables in these larse 
Enghsli cities~do you say that your duty in Tu^ 
is as severe as the duty in the large town of Birmins 
ham ?— When the police tliere are done their du^ thev 
can go away : they can go home and dress in plaii 
clotlres. 

6182. That is not so, they must be always avail- 

able for duty ; but even if it were ao, would tbt 
fact justify your claim for a pay so much in excess 
of theirs ? — Our duties are dangerous. First and fore- 
most, we cannot go into tlie country at night without 
being armed. ■ 

6183. How many men have lost their lives in Galway 
during the last ten years? — I don’t know. 

6184. How many men have b^n incapacitated by 
injury received on duty during that time?— I don't 
know ; I only know, myself, of two men being shot ia 
Galway. 

6185. Two policemen? — Yes; Sergeant Kavan^ 
and another man. 

6186. Are you aware that during the last ten years 
only seven R.I.C. men have i-etired from the Force- 
owing to injuries received on duty? — Yes. 

6187. In any case, you consider youi-self entitled to 
considerably higher pay than that of the highest paid 
constables in the large cities of England?— I think we 
ai-e entitled to hold a place second to none with the 
best paid force in England. We are told that we 
are second to none, and that we have very arduous 
duties to perform. 

6188. Chairman. — Who told you that?— It has ap- 
peaiwd in the Press, 

6189. But who said it? — In fact, our present King 
said it in a s]}eech. 

6190. Mr._ Starkie. — When? — I don't know; but I 
know he said it; and it has been said by Royalty; 
aird they said to us in the Depdt that we were second 
to none ; and we only claim to be put on a footing 
with the best paid body. Labour has gone up so 
much, and we are expected to live in dwwncy. 

6191. You have said that the single man’s present 
pay would keep him? — Yes, whilst single. 

6192. If so, why do you ask £34 a year mors for 
him? — They want to make provision for getting 
married. 

6193. Do you claim that a policeman’s pay should 
be fixed at such an amount that he should be able- 
to lay up more than one-third of it every year?— He- 
should be able to save something to meet the outlay 
when married, and without it he will then get into debt. 

6194. You are, of course, entitled to your own 
opinion as to the validity of the grounds on which 
you • claim such an enormous increjae of pay, but ^ 
appears to me that the men you represent have formed 
an exaggerated estimate of their own importance?— I 
know, for myself, that I would be in debt, except tliat 
I have friends to stand to me, and support me occa- 
sionally. When a man gets into debt, he cannot keep 
enough out of his earnings to help him out of it. 

6195. Have you anytliing more to say? — ^Nothing 
more. 

6196. Have you placed everything before us?— I think 
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'Constable Denis Hohan 

, 6197, Chairman. — "Where do you come from? Kan- 

turk, Cork, East Riding. 

6197. How long have .you been in the Force?— Nine- 
teea-years seven montiis. 

_ 6199. Have you passed an examination for promo- 
tion?— -Yes, I passed an. examination twelve year’s ^o, 
and I am’ that length of time on the promotion Imt. 


examined. 

6200. Are you married or single ? — Married. 

6201. Have you any children ?^Seven, sir. 

_ 6201a. What is your age ?— Thirty-nine years m 
birthday. 

6202. What are the ^es of . the eldest and.the yo^- 
est of your children?— The youngest was bom in OS’' 
tember last year, the eldest is over eleven years old. 
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6203. \Vliat sc-rvice had you when you married ?- 
5->T-Ti rears and three months. 

■■ 60Q4’ You married as soon as you could?— Y'es. 
6005. Had you any money to buy furniture with?- 

^ 62D6”How°did you Imy furniture?— My wife had 


married?— were two at Fermoy, and two at Kanturk Quarter afai/j7|_I90t. 

Sessions, the quarter sessions before the last, before Cosstable 
— Y'es. the Eecorder. . Denis Horan, 

urewith?— 6231. That is four?— Y’es, invoking a consideraWe 
amount of money. I know one man who got over £120. 
wife had a 6232. But are you not always giving the judges white 


moneT' and bought the furniture with other little glovc-s now?— The judge will get white glovK as long 
Intle momj <!■ 6 T»l«fe is I'rimeless : thev don’t consider mah- 


li^^nts^T^could not have done that so soon m^-soi^. as the place is crimeless ; they don’t consider mali- 

^ What is vour pav now?— £67 12«. a year. cious injury to property a crime as long as the person 

fioos' How much a week?— 26s. is not brought up before the judge. 

fiVOQ Does that include boot money and lodging 6233. YVhat is it you want to represent?—! want 

allowance ? No, sir, nothing except pay. £34 a year to be added to my maximum pay as con- 

S9in You aet 6<f. boot money per week?— Tes, stable. 

9. M in tL month. 6234. £34?— Yes. sir. 

fi2li A.nd Is. a week for lodging allowance ? — Y’es. 6236. That is an increase of 13s. a week ? — Yes. 

fi212' *Y'ou do not pay the Is. a week that the 6236. Would not that make you very expensive?— It 

sinirle man pays for barrack accommodation? — No, I might make rae expensive, but I ^ink I am value for 
was navinv it for some time with a good will, and am the money ; I will show you;— Since the lart Com- 
settina it back now as a recompense. mission that was held, there ha^ been additional 

* ft2l3 Are you not 2s. a week better off than the duties imposed upon us. There have been at le^t 
sinale man ?— I am not better oS, I pay rent. I am twenty, or perhaps more, Acte oi Parliament wiucli 
to advocate the abolition of the deduction for directly impose a duty upon the H-I.C. Them is the 
•raomnodation. " &imin«l Law and Pr^at. Aot, (Ireland)," 


bsrrack accommodation. 

6214. How much do you pay for rent?— 3s. 4d. per 


6237. Mr. St.irkie.— That Act is not in force now?- 


•sreek, and I beg to teU the Committee that the house It could be put in force by a proclamation of the 


I have, I could not get a better one at the money, 
has only two apartments and it is a scandalous place 
for any one to live in, but unfortunately houses are 
very hard to get in Kanturk, 

6215. How many people are tliere in Kanturk?— 
1800. 

6216. They do not go much in for building there ? — 
No, but since the sale of the Egraont property, every- 


body then put money into his own property, and if he rare in this country. 


Lord Lieutenant in a day. 

6238. But it has not been so for some years. 
If'itncss.— We have the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act 

6^9. Chairmas. — T hat Act does not give you much 
trouble?— I am sorry to say that one of the cases 
before the Recorder last sessions was under that Act. 
6240. Mr. Starkie. — Cases under that Act are very 


hsd not money he borrowed, and consequently there 
is a dearth of money. 


IFitJiess. — It imposes additional duties upon us. 
Then there is the Diseases of Animals Act ; that re- 


l How much we your expenses for yourself, your places a foimer ^fc, but at the same time new Orders 


life, and aeren children !— MJ oapenses; sir, without m Council hare been mtrodnced. 

Clolhins would amount to £5 14>. 5d. in th. month. 6241, Omua.ure-'aere arc ci course some new Acte 

6218 What do yon leceire!— 1 receire £5 18s. lid. of Parliament, but I do not see ho”’ thp. impose 
dlowanres and all included. addilional duties on yonJ-Well, in the first place we 

cm... .TT., . . .IP,- e 1.-1J T4. Sw have to learn them almost verbatim. 

6219. What about clothing for your children ?— It is ^242. Wliat is the use of that when you have the 

verj- little they get I may teU you honestly that I am ^^^5. hand?— Our county inspector and district 

• ashamed of them. 1 came hereto represent^ the majo- inspector, and our late Inspector-General, who was a 

rity of the men of East Cork, and the married men. great authority upon law, wished it, and I had the 

6220. You do not represent the single men so much I ^^^nour myself of being complimented three times for 

— I represent them also. niy knowledge of police duties and Acte of Parliament. 

6221. Are they not pretty well o0 ? — They are not, j .^ant to show you all these Acte of Parliament. We 

they cannot save anything, I have been doing tem- have the Factory and Workshops’ Act. 


porary duty for four montlis, within the last 


6243. Have you any factories in Kanturk? — Yes, we 


months, and consequently I have had examples before have several workshops, mills, and tailors’ shops, 
me of single life since I got man-ied. • 6244. Mr. Siarkie. — But you have to learn only the 

6222. Have you fresh meat every day?— Tlie fredi parts of these Acts of Parliament which affect the 

meat I have, sir, is about twenty pouncU of American police? — We have to learn our _duty in them, and 
bacon at 6d, a pound. have to learn the different penalties imposed. 

6223. But I see you are looking very weU?— For some 6245. It is not pointed out to you that you Imve 

time past I have been out on temporary duty at an not to leara the penalties?— Some of the authorities 

out station, and I have had to mess with the men there. make us know them. Then thei-e is the Inebriates 

6224. How much liad you to pay on temporary duty Act. a- t. *1 

per month ?-The bill came to about £3, including 6246. How many prosecutimm have there m 

“ extras.” I could not afford to go in for extras, the .Ireland under- the Inebri^ Art ?— There has been at 

mess book furnished about £2 17s least one case sent to Ennu Inebriates Home. We 

6g6. Wh.t a. you w»t ; h.w rewch p.yl-I w„t 
to be put on a level with the best paid force in the 
tinfpHfim tisements Act. 

mguom. Have there been any indecent advertisements 

6226. What force is tliat? — ^The London City Police. Kanturk? 'They might turn up some day, and 

6227. Why, compare Kanturk with London?— I don’t .forewarned is forearmed. There is the Injured Ani- 

•compare Kanturk with London, but the duties are far mals Act, and the Memhandme Marks Act. 

more responsible for the Irish policeman than for the 6248. Chaibhait. — ^Well, what about that.— A false 
London policeman. trade mack, or false trade description— we have to 


more responsible for the Irish policeman than for the 
London policeman. 


Have you been in London ?— I was there, but ^24^^ What do you caU a false trade mark ?— A mark 
I did not spend any time in it. _I have no experien« resembling a trades mark as causes goods to repre- 

rt London. Let me say that the Irish policemans articles that they are not. That is a false trade 

responsibilities are immense. He is responsible for the 

life as well as the property of the pMpie, and most “ggSO. How many of these Acts are there altc^ther ?— 
01 rhe •npfmlfi 'Hptoti ,ti T liv» m-p . . . a 1 _a^£_> 


of the people down there in Cork, where I live, an 
^an organisation termed ‘‘The United Irish League.’ 


You may take it that there are about twenty-five 
Acts of Parliament. There is a very important one 


. o , ■: Acts 01 rariiamenx. lueie is a veiy i 

there is also a labour organisation, and anyone who ^ Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 

goes in contravention of the behests of these oiganisa- Y-„ _„a Jetail anv more c 


tions becomes obnoxious and a marked man. 

6229. But aire not they peaceable now?— Tliey 


6251. You need not detail any more of these Acts, 
have you anything further to represent? — I want to 
show you tliat my pay is altogether inadequate for my 


jwt, sir ; that is a mistake. If you were at tlie support. I liave shown you from my account how 

Quarter Sessions Court to hear the applications made nearly all my money goes in food stuffs, and that nrth- 

for malicious injuries, maiming of horses, burning of ing is left for the clothing or education of my family, 

property and so forth, you would have a different consequently I require at least the rise in salary that I 

opinion. ask for. 

6230. How many of such cases were them last month? 6252. Mr. Holmes -But the education of your 
—I have not taken statistics for the county, but there family costs you nothing— is it not free?-I beg your 
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pardon, sir, I pay 9iJ. a month for two children. I pay 
by the month, 6d. for one, and 3d. for the other — in the 
male school. I pay nothing in the Convent national 
school. Then there is a gieat deal in tlie line of clotli- 
ing that I require. I can say that I could not support 
any family on anything less than what I claim. 

6253. Has your wife got any means ?— No, sir, in 
any case we would not be allowed to keep a shop. If 
my wife had a trade as a dressmaker, slie would not 
be allowed to put a plate on the door, or a card in the 
window. Then there is never a holiday for me. I 
have not had a holiday for nine years except when I 
went home to bury my mother. 

6254. That was not much of a holiday?— On the 
previous visit, I went home to bury my brother. 

6256. But you could have holidays if you wished?— 
I cannot avail myself of it. If I took a holiday to- 
morrow, I could go no farther than my own door. 
Then I want to show you that our duties are very 
arduous duties. "VVe are an armed force, that sliows 
you the responsibilities attached to us. I know a 
station in which I was on temporary duty last summer, 
and I often had to go out, as I have done since, at 
eight or nine in tlie evening, and proceed seven or 
eight miles to the house of an obnoxious man and 
ambush there for, from three to four hours after walk- 
ing tliis long distance, carrying a loaded rifle with 
ammunition. We would be very warm on reaching 
there and we would have to lie down very secretly and 
make no move, lest we might give warning to anybody 
going there, and we would have to remain until we 
wei-e stiff with die cold. Tlien we would have to get- 
up and walk back six to eight miles. 

6256. Mr, Stamcie.— W hat is the length of the night 
patrol? — Three to four hours ; it varies in loojdities. 

6257. Wiat is die longest at night? — Eight to nine 
hours. I have done ten houra’ patrol in County Cork. 

6258. Mr. Holmes. — ^When? — Up to about three 


years ago. 

6259. Chairslan. — Do you do much night duty now? 
— Tliere is no night that I am not on duty. We might 
have the patrol aiu-anged to go out at any or every 
hour. The shortest duration of a patrol is tliree hours, 
and it is not very pleasant to get up at two or three 
o’clock in the moining and go out on patrol. 

6260. Do you think that the Txmdon police have not 
to do this? — I am sui-e they have, but they are not 
exposed to the risks that we are. 

6261. Do they not come into collision with tlic popu- 
lace i — Tliey do I know, but the London policeman is 
the friend of the people, is patronised by the people, 
they will stand to him when the;^ see him with a 
prisoner, whereas with the Irish policeman, the people, 
if they do not assist the prisoner, remain passive. 
Then, too, it is very liard to get information. If yon 
want to look for information in Ireland, it is hy the 
groatest engineering that yon will get anything out. 
There is one way with people of a certain sort, and 
that is hy spending money on them — from some of the 
people you may get something in tliat way, but we 
have no means of spending money, and many a good 
case falls to the ground through want of funds witli 
which to purchase information. 

6262. Are you a good detective? — I won’t claim any- 
thing particular on tlie ground of detective skill, but 
I belong to a Force which has a reputation of a vei’y 
high order in that respect ; a high percentage of 
criminals in the country are brought to justice. 

6263. Is them anything else you have to say? — The 
cost of living is changed since 1883. 

6264. Has it increased? — Well yes, in consequence 
of the high standard of comfort that has been alluded 


to. 


6267. Mr. Holmes. — No, he receives eiactlv 
same. Under seven years’ service, excluding the deduc 
tion for barrack rent, the pay was raised by a Is a 
week, so that under seven years' service a man recekss 
in net pay, precisely what he did before?— That is 
correct, that is what I am instructed to say, sir. I am 
only showing that in reality a man’s pay was not 
increased until eight yearn’ service. 

6268. He was not allowed to marry until after sevr^ 
years’ service, and it did him no harm?— But he 
should be allowed to draw his money. 

6269. Witnesses have told us, that single men can 
save money, sevoral of them could produce their bank 
books to us ? — It was not from the Force that they get 
the money. I know a man who got a legacy of £100 
from a man who died, and he has marriM, and if his 
bank book was brought up I suppose they wonid sav 
it was in the Force he made it. 

6270. What else have you to say? — I want to show 

you the cost of lodging in other places besides where 
I am myself in Kanturk, or in New Market, a small 
town about five miles away from where I am, they pay 
£7 3s. to £7 16s. a year. Then the cost for married 
men of messing 

6271. Chairman. — I suppose yours is a good sample 
case? — Well yes, I suppose I need scarcely go into the 
matter. Their expenses are all as much as my own 
in proportion to the number of the family, no married 
man can live in the service. 

6272. How is it that so many thousands do?— They 
get assistance from friends. If you travd through the 
East Riding of Cork, through Cork or Kerry, you will 
find that the men stationed there all get things such 
as presents of potatoes or butter from their friends. 

I am not neai' enough to my friends, as I belong to 
the West of Ireland, and I don’t get any of these 
things. 

6273. Have, you anything else to say?- -I want to 
impress upon you the importance of our position as 
policemen : we are the Intelligence Department of the 
Government of this country, and we are literally hold- 
ing the country for the Government. Besides being 
policemen wo are an armed force. 

6274. Are not policemen always holding a country; 
they arc holding London? — They are here for tbe pre- 
twtion of the property of the citizens. 

6275. What are tliey for in London? — There are no 

Kccrel societies, I suppose, in London, that would go 
ill for overthrowing the Gkivernment of the country. 
Til this country it is different. I want to show yon, 
if the necessity arises — os, indeed, may be the <ase— 
tliey always avail themselves of tlie opportunity of 
finding onr Gwernment in a hole 

6276. Tliey are not in a hole, or likely to be?— When 
tile necessity arises again, we will be as willing as 
ever to put down tliis sort of thing, as willing as our 
predoicessors in 1867. 

6277. I am sure you will. 

TTifm’.ss- — Consequent upon our position as a 
force and an armed gairison in the country, we eqiect 
to be put in a position through this honourable Com- 
mittee and Parliament — an independent position. I 
want to say something about independence 

6278. Do you mean political independence? — No, 

economic independence. From my position as a policy 
man, it is laid down in the regulations that I am to 
he independent of every person, in order to be a gooa 
policeman. I am not to be in debt to any person. 
From the figures I liave read out the only conclusion 
vou can arrive at is that I am in debt. , mu 

6279. Are all tlie married men in debtf— neu, 
remember that they have the same responsibility as 

consequently, they_ are all IookuIo 


and in connection witt that I beg to read the re- ansdoudy to^ the 'deliberation of this honourable Com- 
rks of the Chancellor of the Exclieouer. mittee, and they expect that relief which, I hope, wui 

not be withheld from tliem. . t 

6280. But you must ^member tliat^CommiH^J" 


marks of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

6266. You must remember that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer referred to 1837, and is there not a great 
deal of difference between 1837, and 18827 — Yes, but 
it is more expensive now. 

6266. Mr. Starkie.— Are you aware that the pay of 
the R.I.e. has been increased several times during 
the period that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
refers to? — Before the last Commission, a man of six 
montlis to four yeare’ service had a pay of £52 a year, 
and there was an annual deduction made of per 
cent, for the Constabulary Force Fund, in reality he 
received £51 4s. 5d. Now after the Commission, tlie 
same man receives £51 3s. 7^d., though he was sup- 
posed to get an increase— there being a d^uction made 
of £2 12s. a year from his pay for barrack accommoda- 
tion, so that he is really receiving less. 


e not appointed to increMC par, 
e ffrounds on which claims for 


Inquiry sucli as this — -rr . , 

but to inquire into the grounds on which ---- 
increased pay are made? — Yes, of course; and i 
given you reasons, as I think. , 

6281. Is there anything more you have to say — 
man in our Force, unless his pay is mcreased, can 
never take a holiday. _ , 

of tliem dol-TlR *’ 


6282. But how is it so many o 
not. I know them in tlie town in wnicn 
and not one of them takes a holiday, 

are living in the next county to their frien , 
get a cheap fare, or who have a bicycle. 

6283. Have many of them “SeasS 


biJoa. nave many oi cnem ' .....nn 

got them before they got married. Anotl 
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o-hv we should have higher pay, or pay equivalent to 
of the City of London police, is that the cost 
■t in the City of London is scarcely as much r- 


of liv 


w^ere I live. The price of coals, in the month 


be able to get a house in the City 
■elf, your wife, and seven children? 


of .faiiaaiy, in Kanturk- 
6234- Would }•'•■• ” 

«{ Loinlon fcv yo 

””6285.' 3x- 4d. a week? — I am told that the City 

of fi-ndon policeman is often invited into warehouses, 
or vacant houses, when the owners go away, to take 
care of them in their absence, and that no money is 
paid in such cases. 

6286. A man with seven children ? — Yes. 

6287- You have not that opportunity in Kanturk ? — 
Xo, sir, unfortunately, we have not. Besides, the 
London policeman has a house of his own, and can 
lake in lodgers. 

6283. But how much does the house cost? — A house 
in London costs 8s. a month. 

6289. Eight shillings a month? — That is what lodg- 
ing costs the London policeman. I have it here. Then 
his wife may emhark in trade or business, except, I 
believe, she cannot keep a shop. I am not aware 
whether she can or not ; but she can work at a trade. 

62S0. At di-essmaking, or any other business. But 
cannot your wife, also f— Mine could ; but at the same 
time, the conditions are diHerent. The conditions 
of the country arc different. Iso one would patronize 
my wife, while the people would be too happy 
to patronze the London man’s wife. Tlie police- 
man himself, in his leisure hours, can work at his 
trade, or do anytliir^ else to supplement his salary. 

6291. I think it is hardly worth your while going 
into tliese matters. We know the London policeman, 
and you do not. Yours is hearsay evidence, and hear- 
say evidence is often wrong. We will take direct evi- 
dence on this question? — Very good, sir. 

6292. Have you anything to say about pensions ? — 
As r^avds pensioners, I cannot too strongly represent 
to yoii the condition of the unfortunate men who have 
retired on the present small pensions. 

6295. Will you retire in another six years?— If I 
retire then, sir, as probably I will have to do as thero 
is ntj encouT^enient for a man to remain on, it will 
be because I want to try to get my family educated, 
and as I won’t be able to separate from tliem, and 
as I must go to some place where I can get them 
educated, I will have to retire, then, on £42 a year, 
and £42 will not be sufficient to support mo and my 
family. 

6294. You will be only forty-five years of age when 
you retire. What do you intend to do then?— I would 
have to look some way or another for employment. 

1 might find it in the city, not in the country. Nearly 
all my pension would go in rent. 

6295. If you go to tiie city, your pension of £42 a 
year would all go in rent? — Rent and the support of 
my children ; the greater portion would go for rent 

6296. How much, do you think, the rent would be ? 
— I have no experience. 

6297. Are many of the police pensioners employed 
in Cork ? — ^I don’t know ; but representatives of the 
City of Cork will no doubt be here, if they have not 
been here already. 

6298. Fifty-four per cent., or more than half, of the 
pensioners in the East Riding and City of Cork are 
employed? — I happen to know some of them myself. 

6299. What do you know about them? — I know one 
of them, who served something like twenty or twenty- 
‘^o^yi^ars, and he has got £24 of a pension per year. 

6^. ■ySTiy did he leave so soon? — Ill-health. One 
think that provision should be made for a man 
*h-health, after he had given his services to the State. 
_m 01. Here is a list of pensioners in Cork East 
Kiaing and City: — Four are earning £2 each a week; 
i a week ; 6 at 22s. ; 27 earning 15s. a 

eek , and so on ? — But this man I mention has five 
chiUlren and a wife to support. 

6302. We have clear evidence that the majority of 
e none.nT,^ — g_ living? — 


the pensioners i 
They are not. 


that. 


In Kanturk they are not doing 


6303. Chairman. — More than 50 per cent, of the 
^nsioners m Kanturk are employed. Out of nine, 
unemployed ; two are in business for 
situations, and are earn- 
10"- a aad 7s. a 
tovm ini®* mcludes the district ; that is not the 
the case of the man I spoke, of. I know 
sell™ “ ■'vorking with a spade for those who are 
eumg cabbages and fish on the street. I consider tliat 


a very degrading position for a man who has given i/nysr, I90i. 
faithful service, that when his health is broken down, Ooiistablc 
and he had, through bad health, to leave the service, Horan 

that he should have to take up a spade and work for a 
subsistence. 

6304. What position would you look for, if you 
retired? — I would not look for any position, because I 
want you to recommend that, when I leave I will have 
sufficient pension to keep me for the remainder of 
niy life. 

6305. Mr. Holmxs. — You are the twenty-sixth wit- 
ness who has appeared before us on behalf of the men. 

For all practical purposes one witness would have 
been sufficient : for all of you have asked for the same 
thing — all of you have cried for the moon, so to 
speak. Will you, even now, at the eleventh hour, try 
to be an exception, and make some proposal that would 
have a chance of being considered ; you are repeating 
iri a pavrot-like fashion a particular cry. Try to 
put some reasonable proposals before us ? — With great 
respect, I am not repeating anything in a pavrot-like 
fashion. I come to represent 500 constables in thi- 
County of Cork, from the hotbed of sedition and moon- 
lighting, where we have lost our health. 

63C6. You have not lest your hoalth?— I spent all 
the money I had before getting niarried in recruiting 
my health. 

6307. Mr. Starkie. — ^W hen was the last moonlighting 
attack in your neighbourhood ? — Sunday week. 

6308. Chairman. — Wliat was the nature of it? — Tliey 
fired into a man’s house, and took away his gun, and 
a few days liefoi-e they did the same thing. It is a 
hotbed of sedition and lawlessness. And a policeman’s 
life is recognised by the authorities as always in 
danger, because they have given him the most modern 
iirp-arm to protect himself with. 

Mr. Starkie.— I t is not the most modern. 

6309. Mr. Holmes. — As a sensible man, do you 
think that Parliament would listen to proposals 
of the class that you have mentioned to us to-day? 

The present First Lord of the Treasury came 
over to tlie Constabulaiy Depot, and he praised us 
to the skies, and told us that we were one of the most 
efficient forces in Her Majesty’s service at that time. 

And, consequently, I exp^ that when he is made 
aware of the position we now occupy, that he will 
consider means of dealing with and removing our 
grievances. 

6310. Irislunen are not devoid of humour, and you, 
surely, as an Irislmiaii, must know very well that 
the proposals you are now making are absurd, and 
have no chance of being listened to? — If I belong 
to one of the most efficient forces in the kingdom, I 
want to know why I will not be paid as well as the 
men in the most efficient force in the kingdom ai-e. 

6311. Did you ever hear it said in your part of 
the country that the only gentry left are the police? 

— I did not ; hut I heard something else said. I was 
out, some montlis ago, in the streets of Kanturk, talk- 
ing to a District Councillor, a shopkeeper, and another 
slicpkeeper. There was something said about a police- 
man who, on account of debt, was transferred from 
the place. He had been unable to pay his debt. This 
District Councillor said the police were all paupers. 

The other man beside him said, "You don’t mean the 
whole of them.?” and he said, "Well, I mean the 
married portion of them.” I was standing there, and 
could not say a word in dissent, though theolood boiled 
within me. 

6312. Chairman. — Why do so many join the police? 

— The love of home is one thing. I know what impelled 
me to join. I was anxious to emigrate at the time, 
and my parents would not hear of my emigrating. 

They wanted me to keep at home, and, in order to 
satisfy them, I joined the police, and remained there 
ever since. That is why 1 joined the police, and, I 
think, there are a great many others wlio joined for 
the same reason. 

6313. Mr. Holmes. — Have you any idea of what 
the pay of a bank clerk is ? — Yes, I have ; it is about 
^0 a year for a stort. 

6314. And how does it increase? — ^I don’t know how 
it increases. But I believe they cannot marry until 
they are able to support a wife. If a decision of that 
kind was made in our case it would be- very ben^cial, 
and we would not be ciying now for this support. 

6315. Would you like to have a regulation to that 
effect? — I did not say th.at we would like it. 

6316. Mr. Starkie. — You referred to the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject of the 
Civil List. He stated that the cost of living has 
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■ lara^y increased since tlie year 1837, whicli is the 
date of tlw last revision of tire Civil List. The pay 
. of a constable, in 1837, was £27 14s. a year. It 
' remained so until 1866- Since 1866 tire pay of the 
InRhest-vated constable has been considerably more 
than doubled ; it has been nearly trebled. Since loon 
it has been increased on three different occasions : it 
has been raised from £27 14s, to £70 4s., being an 
increa.se of £42 10s. a year. In view of these facte 
where is the point, in quoting the statement of the 
Chanccilor of tlio Exchequer, that the cost, of uvmg 
has laraely increased since 1837. If the cost of living 
has lpi'g»'ly increased since 1837 so has the pay of 
the Royal Irish C.jnstabulary ?— But the wages of every 
class of people have increased, as well as the wages of 
constables. 

6317. Yes ; but I am dealing with your quotation 
fi'i;m tlie speech of the ChanceUor of the Exchequer? 

— Well, I say that the wages of all others have in- 
creased considerably. 

6318. Ch.viumas. — H ave bank clerks had their 
salaries increaaed?~Tt.-.desmen and labourers have. 

6319. Mr. StAiiKiE.— llTiat are the trades the wages 
for which have increased by 48 per cent, since 1883 ? — 

We will take the school teachers. 

6320. Would you like to sei-vc under the same con- 
ditions as school teachers? — I am sorry I do not. 

6321. Would you like to be under a manager who 
could dismiss you at will? — I am acquainted witli 
the managers very well, aud I know that they are very 
generous gentlemen. 

6322. But there may be exceptions ? — There are excep- 
tions. 

6323. Chairman. — At what age do they get a pen- 
sion? — The male teacher gets full pension at forty 
}-cai's’ service, or sixty-five years of age. 

6324. Mr. Starkie. — But ho supplies his own pen- 
sion ? — He subscribes to it ; and we subscribe to our 
pensions, too. 

6326. You do not subscribe a penny towards your 
pension. The English and Scotch forces do, but you 
do not. There is no proi>ei' comparison between con- 
stables and school teachers, as teachers had to pass 
a severe examination? — It is not so stifi at all. Any 
man that will pass the Fifth Book is capable of getting 
through. 

6326. Mr. Holmes. — ^You are talking of what you 
know nothing about. The examinations are most 
severe in the Training Colleges ? — Tliey may have be- 
come very severe in tJie last few years ; but I had a 
tlinrough knowledge of them for the junior grade of 
teachers. 

6327. Have you any idea of the rates of pension to 
school teachers, who aU contribute to tlieir pensions ? — 

I have. I know a man, a first class teaclier, under 
the old system, and he receives £60 or £65 a year. 

6328. I happen to pay their pensions, ancl I can 
tell you that about £8 a quarter would be a rather 
high average?— Well, I know a man getting about £65 
a year. 

6329. Your full pension, as a constable, would be 
£46 a year ? — Yes ; but he has only about twenty-five 
hours in the week to do duty. He has Saturday and 
Sunday in each week. 

6330. Mr. Starkie. — Do you mean to tell us tliat 
all recruits who join tlie Constabulary would be able 
to become school teachers ? — Some of them were teachers. 

6331. Are they not mostly farmers’ sons ? — Yes ; but 
a good many of the reoraits are very intelligent men, 
and good scliolai-s. Take policemen’s sons, or sons 
of schoolmasters, who join the Force; they are intelli- 
gent men, and good scholars. 

6332. Chairman. — Is there anything else you wish 
to say? — I will tell you with reference to skill^ labour. 
About twelve years ^o, when trades were not under 
the rules of the united trades societies, and unions, 
wages were settled by agreement more than by fixed 
scales. The wages of a carpentei-, mason, or brick- 
layer amounted to 30s. or 33s. a week. 

6333. But is he not paid only when he works, not 

when ho is sick •'* "--'•i- xr *- -- - — : — 

nor free medical 
--I pay for that. 

6334. In what way do yon pay for medical attend- 
ance or medicines ? — In hospital I have to pay out of 
my own poclcet. 

6335. But you get full pay the whole time. If you 
go' 1» hospital you get medical attendance and medicine 
for nothing. The English, policeman has ded'uctions 
made from his pay when he is in hospital? — I want 


to show the Committee how wages generallv have in 
creased fur tlie lust ten or twelve years for skilled 
labour, whereas there has been no revision in 
R.I.C. pay. “ 

6336. Mr. Starkie. — Do you know the wages paid in 
1866, to carjienters, masons, and painters I coold 
tell that. I have tlie return here. 

6337. I suppose, about 3s. a day ?— Yes, something 
over 18s. a week. 

6338. Do they now receive between 8s. and 9s. a 
day?— h*o, about 6f. Sd. a day. 

633S. Y'.nr wages have been nearly trebled sincf . 
1866, and theirs have not? — During the last twelve 
years tliere has been a great increase in theirs, and 
iiotliing in ours. 

6340. And have not yours been nearly trebled since 
1866 — you got your increases before they got theirs? 
— It was vecognised by the last Commission that we 
had grievances, and that our case required considera. 
tion, and all tlie consideration which it got then was 
simply nothing. 

6341. Chairman, — £100,000 a year. Do yon call 
that nothing? If the pay is so bad, how is it that 
there are a thousand candidates ready to take yonr 
place ?— I suppose the same reason as in my case. 

6342. But if a thousand candidates can be got to 
take your place why sho'uld there be an inciease?— A 
lot of tliem do not know what they are to receive until 
they are sent to the country. 

^43. The recruits? — ^Yes. 

6544. But they do know. "Why did you not leave 
wlien you found out what the pay was? — I did not 
know about the pay until I came to the county. I am 
Sony I did not leave ; because if I had gone to any 
other country and spent twenty years there, I would 
now be eithei- a rich man or dead. 

6345. But you are alive and well? — Yes. 

6346. Mr. Starkie. — And is it not better to be s 
live policeman than a dead millionaire? — If I had 
spent in a foreign land all the energy and labour that 
I have spent in the police, I would be a rich man 


6347. Mr. Holmes. — Have you any time for fishing 
about Ka-ntui'k? — No, I don't enjoy -that privilege, I 
did not fish since I joined the police. 

6348. Have you anything more to say about pen- 
sions ? — Before I go away from this scale of wag«, I 
would like you to consider it ; because it siiows in a 
clear manner how every other body lias increased its 
wages. 

6349. CiutnaiAN.— But your wages have increased 
three times, they have been nearly trebled? — But we 
have got nothing for the last twenty years. 

6350. But why should you?— The present pay is not 
sufficient to maintain us. 

6361. There are a thousand candidates on the books 
and hardly any resignations?— If the question of pay 
was put to tliese young men they would not know what 
their pay is. 

6352. But I have put the question to recraits at toe 
Depot. , , X ~ 

IFifncss. — These recruits above would not answer 
it, they would not know. 

6553. They knew perfectly well. 

TFitncs.1. — Well, perhajB so, sir. 

6354. Are not some of them sons of poheemenf-- 

Well, they ought to know then. . 

6355. Would tlieir fatliers have put them imo 
police, if so bad a thing as you repi-esent ?— That b 
not reason they put them in ; but ^ause to^ 
often cannot put them to anything else. Th^ wm j* 
an assistance to them in a small way. And then the 
are prospects of an early promotion. _ 

6356. Prospects of early promotion A JOTu, 

man with a good education on joining, has ^ ■ 
cliances than tliere were when I joined. . , 

6367. Do you say the police put their sons m tne 
Force because of tlie prospects of early promotiom 
No. _ 

6358. But did you not say so a moment ^o. 

r j ..XX. cannot blow hot and cold in that way? We > 

01- out of work. He gets no pension, there is now a better prospect of promotion.^ 
attendance for himself and his family? years’ service they are eligible to oompato in 
' ' examinaticn for early promotion, and if suocessfui m 

passing; they are promoted and become sergeants. 

6360. WeU, is not that a good 
rate for Ae service? — It is not filst-rate for 
of long service. , 

6360. But- are you not going to leave 
expect to be promoted before I leave, nnless 
of those young gentlemen get in ; that is tn 
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*1 . dt-ai-th in promotion for the senior men. Too many 
p ” men are introduced into the service, and 

is retarding promotion for the senior men. 

6561' ^ 

is a reasonable proposal to bring 

*S^4.'*Cn.iin5iAX.~Do you say that the “ P ” sysh^m 
retards tlie promotion of the senior men?— It is laid 
iown that tlie toad to promotion is efficiency m tire 
service and good conduct. Tlie senior men do not get 
promoted until twelve to fourteen years, if at aU. ihe 
srsteni is injurious to senior men. 

' 6363 Have vou anything further to say? — No, escept 
to refer to ris’e of wages, and to say that the cost of 
Jivin" in Ireland is heavier than the cost of living in 

have no personal esperienco of England ? — 
No escepl that I have the price lists of some traders 
who trade there. I have here some of Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s price lists. . , ^ , „ 

6565. Liptoii’s highest price for tea is. 1.?. 9d. a !b., 
whv do Tou pay 2«. 0d. ?— I could get it at the cheaper 
rate in ‘Cork, but Sir Thomas Lipton has no agents 

Could you not get tea by parcel post?— Tliat 
would bring the cost up, the posts^e is 3d. m the 

^°6357 3>Iv. Stapkie.— T lie postage would be 3d. for 
the first pound ami Id. for every additional pound. 

Ph'furss. — If I went to order my tea from Lipton’s, 

I would have to pav down the money, and it might not 
be convenient for me untU my month’s pay was due. 

6368. CiiAiRAi-AN.— I suppose you like to give your 
custom where you are quartered, and at any rate yon 
do not buy the ch.mpest tea ?— I do not buy the cheapest 
tea, and in any case if I asked for the dearest, I am 
sure I would get an inferior quality because of my 
not buying for ensh. I cannot send to Lipton’s, not 
having I'eady money, and I consequently must leave 
jny custom nearer home. As to my being in debt to 
those people, the matter is an important one. 1 am 
not independent, and a great many things turn up m 
a polioeraf.r.’s duty as regards publicans in particular. 

6369. Are you in debt to tlie publicans ?— I must be, 
- because thev are grocers and I must get articles there. 

6370. Hare you ever been reported for being in 

.debt?— No, sir. , « v • - 

6371. If you have never been reported for being in 


debt, you cannot be much in debt? — I am in debt in 

^^6372! But not sufficiently so to be reported ?— No, I 
try to meet bills here and tliere. 

6373. Tou have now been under examination for 
over two hours, have you anything else to say? — I want 
to hand in this paper. (Paper handed in.) 

6374. "ITliat is this?— It is the scale of dietary in tlie 
Kantiirk Workhouse. 

6376. How dees tliat afiect your case; paupers are 
better fed now than they used to be?— The average 
cost for the support of aii inmate is 5s. Sju. per wce^.. 
Then clothing is 7d. a week. All I have to support my- 
self and my wife and my seven cluldren ou, is 3^d. 
a day each. . , . 

6376. Have you an>-thing fuitlier to urge?— A tramp 
who comes into the workhouse at night as a casi^ 

6377. We are not coraparuig you to a tramp. 
Tell us something useful? — The men _ who sent 
ma here consider this useful. They wish to con- 

of their families with this. 

have 5s. lOd. a day, and 
■ ' , but there are 

wife gets sick. 


trast the expense 

6378. Mr. Starkif..- 

the paupers cost 3s. 81?- a week ? — Ye* 
nine of us and house rent, and if my 
or anything of that kind happens 

6379. CH-AiastAN. — But we cannot takeyonr wiles or 
your cliilclren's sickness into account?— We go for a 

6380. Mr. Sxabkie.— Had your wife means when 

you married? — ^Yes. 

6381. How much? — She had somethuig hke £60 ; she 
was a dressmalcer. 

6382. Has that been expended?— Yes. ^ , 

6385. How long aw you married ?— About twelve 

years, and I kept out of debt as long as I could. 

6384. Do policeman as a rule, marry women with 
money?— Some do; some are lucky viiotigli ; but it is 
not often it happens. . 

6385 Do policeman as a rule, make improvident 
marriages ?— With the paltry pay that a policeman 
has, no parent will allow his daiitditei' to marry him, 
if he has any control over her, unless slie falls in love 
with the policeman or becomes infatuated with the 
uniform. I may say that my wife and the wuves of 
all the policemen in tlie Torce are linking with great 
hope towards this honourable Committee. Our wives 
liave such a thorough knowle<^e of the justire of our 
claim tliat they think it will not bo ignored, and I 
am confi-dent myself from my experience here, that it 
will not. 


ilaust. i9tni. 
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6336. Chairma>t. — Y’ ou are County Inspector for 
Cork, East Hiding? — Yes. 

6387. How long have you been county inspector? — 
Seven yeai-s and eight months. 

6588. Before that you served as a district inspector? 
— Yes, since April, 1868. 

6389. In your long service of thirty-tliree years have 
.you been stationed in many parts of Ireland?— In aU 
parts of Ireland — all the provinces. 

6390. Is the service as popular now as formerly ? — 1 
■consider that it is. 

6391. Are tliere more resignations than formerly? — 
There are very few ; nearly all the testations for the 
last six yeai-s have been of men. who got into trouble 
•and were allowed to resign. 

6392. Very few resigned to seek better onployment? 
— ^Vei'y few ;.it is almost unknown.- 

6393. Do the police get on as wall, or better, with 
the people than they did ? — Certainly^ bettei-, latterly, 
than they did during tlie troublesome times. 

6394. And are there plenfy of candidates for the 
Torce of a good class? — Yes ; I have some ^ures on 
the subject. The average number of candidates in 
my county, according to the Returns for the last twelve 
jears, in the book of candidates in my office, has been 
twenty-seven. In 1900 I liad thirty-four candidates. 

6395. Are the recruits of as good a class as before? — 
Yes._ Thirty-four is not so high as in some years; 
but it is mudi higher than in others. 

6396. Do accepted candidates know all about the 
Borce — and are they thorouehly informed as to their 
pay and future prospects ? — ^Yes ; I take it for granted 
that they know what they are doing. 


6397. From what class are they mostly taken?— 

Farmers’ sons, and sons of meiubera of the Force, or 
of pensioners. . 

6398. Do many sons of members or ex-members 01 
the Force join?— Not very many ; they are a minority. 
A few shopboys, and some labourers sons — sons ot 
the better class of labourers ; and a few, perlmps, of 
the artisan class also come forward as candidates. 

6399. Is it one of tlie best openings that a yoiing 
Irishman of the requited physique can liave?— I tlunk 

^*^6400. If iffie Royal Irish Constabulary were not 
open to him would he have to go abroad or emigrate ?— 
He would go to Great Britain or emigrate. 

6401. Do you consider that the cost of living has 
been greatly increased since 1832 ?— No, I do not think 


6402. Has rent increased?— Rent has increased m 
the City of Cork by fully 25 per cent, or more. I 
cannot give particulars as regards the Riding. I dent 
think Idle rise has been to the same extent in the 

^Mof. Is the Royal Irish Constabulary, as a whole, 
a i-ural force ?— Mainly a rural force. 

6404. 'Except in Belfast and Der^? — ^Yes ; and in 
Waterford and Cork. In the main it is a rural force. 

6405. Would it be fair to compare a force of that 
hind with the police of the City of Liverpool?— No. 

6406. Would not the conditions prevailing in each 
be entirely diSerent ?~Entirely difierent; and the 
duties performed would be different, and other con- 
ditions, too, should be taken into account. 
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6407. First, let us take the single men. Could you 
give us the average of their messing from their mess 
books? — The average messing in the city, including 
extras, is £2 19s. 9^(1. per month. 

6408. We had better say £3, in round numbers, for 
single men — that is, including extras? — Tes. 

6409. Would that feed the men weU ?— It would ; 
without extras the messing would be £2 Os. 7d. per 
month. 

6410. Mr. Starkie. — Is that what would appear in 
the station mess book?— It is from a Return furnished 
for the purposes of this Committee that I take these 
figures. 

6411. Chairsian. — W hat sort of food has a man in 
the mess ?— He has bread and tea and ^gs for breakfast. 

6412. Is all that in the mess book?— Eggs and butter 
are not. 

6413. What are the items in the mess book?— I will 
give you the items from the Union Quay, Cork City, 
mess book, for January, 1901. 

6414. Mr. Sr.vRKiE. — How many men were there in 
the mess? — It varies. I see that in January only 15 
single men were messing; in February there were 16, 
and in March there were 17. I suppose, on an average, 
there would be about 16. Tlien it rises up to 19. 
There are 20 in May. This is an exceptionally 
good station as regards the number of men. 

6415. Will you say an average of about sixteen? — 
About sixteen. 

6416. Do tliey get bread and tea in tire mess? — I wiU 
read the items. I think it will be better if I take 
all the items, and then give you the estiM : — Beef, 
bacon, groceries, potatoes, bread, milk, cooking, wash-, 
ing, extra coal, sundries. 

6417. Mr. Hoxmes. — Is that coal over and above 
the Government allowance ? — Tes. Tlien sundries ; and 
the last item is dsh and eggs. 

6418. In the one mess account? — Yes. 

6419. Mr. Starkie. — That is for dinner, I suppose? 
— It is rather confusing about these extras. As a 
rule, butter and ^gs are extras ; and, also, bacon for 
breakfast is an extrar— things out of the ordinary run 
are extras. 

6420. And would their amount not therefore, vary? — 
Yes ; I have had a list made out, to assist the Com- 
mittee, showing what each item costs, per month; — 
Beef, £7 ; bacon, £2 7*. 8^d. ; groceries, £3 6s. — that 
is, tea, sugar, pepper, salt, &c. ; bread, £2 Is. 2<Z. ; 
milk, £2 Is. 5d. ; cooking, £2 3s. 6d. ; washing, 
£1 lls. 6d. ; extra coal, £3 Os. 8d. ; sundries, 10s. 
Ccal was extremely dear last winter — it was up to 
32s. a ton. Fish and eggs, 12s. 9d. ; potatoes, 
£2 2s. bd. The total of tliese is £26 17s. 6d ; and I 
see here, “Deduct for married men, £l 3s.” 

Mr. Holmes,— What is the meaning of tliat? — I am 
not quite sure. 

6422. Mr. Starkie. — Could it be for the barrack 
servant — do not the marric'd men pay a certain pro- 
portion of the barrack servant’s wages? — Yes, quite so; 

I should say it is for the barrack servant. The average 
for each roan is £1 16s. 8id. — that is what a single 
man paid in January last; but the payment by the 
last four men is less than that of the others — £1 15s. 7d. 
— due to broken periods, I fancy, as they were not so 
long in mess as the othere. But eleven of them paid 
£1 16s. Bid. 

6423. Chairman. — In your opinion, is the pay of 
the single man, with whom we are dealing — sufficient 
to enable him to put aside a little? — He can put aside 
a little, if he is provident. 

6424. Have you had many cases before you of men 
running into debt? — No. 

6425. Have you heard of processes for debt being 
instituted against many men? — In very few instances. 

6426. And in the cases you have heard of it was 
generally the man’s own fault? — I should say so~due 
to want of economy, bad arrangements, or unthriftiness, 
or something of that kind — too much drink, perhaps. 

6427. Do the men look well-to-do? — They are all well- 
to-do — looking well fed. 

6428. Have they money to go outside and amuse 
themselves? — They have, and to spare. 

6429. What about the extras? — Here is a i-etuin 
of- the extras at Union Quay Barrack, furnished by the 
head constable. This is an aver^ taken for all 
the year round: — “Return showing the extras used by 
the men at the above station, not included in the 
mess account, with total averages for the month: — 
Butter, 6s. 6d. ; eggs for breakfast, 5.?. ; bacon for 
breakfast, 4s.” 


6430. How much are fresh eggs?— Is a 

“ Supper, 7a. 6<i. ; total, £1 Is. lid." Tiiat is I 
station, of course. •* 

6431. Mr. Starkie.— That, for the Union Quavinan 

already quoted would be £2 18s. 7d. for all his messine 
for a month? — Yes. * 

6432. Chairman. — I may take for extras and me« 

£3; would that take him well through it?— Yes T 
have selected three mess booijs— one from Union QaaT 
and two on the following principle, namely, one repie' 
senting a station composed altogether of married 
men 

6433. We will come to them in a moment. The 
siimle man who gets 22s. a week — the single steady man 
under seven years’ service would be able to nut 
10s. or I5s. a montli ? — Yes, easily. 

6434. Have you known many single men to save?~r 
cannot put my hand on any particular man ; but I 
have no doubt that some of them do. 

6435. When applications for permission to roanr 
are made, have you ever said to the applicant, “ Hsto 
you saved anything” ?— No ; but I often tell the yoone- 
men that if they save, and marry at ten yeai-s' service! 
they would then have a very handsome sum. 

6436. What would you say that tliey should have?— 
£120, easily. 

6437. The expenses that you gave just now are for 
the city. Would they be less in the Riding?— Yes. 

6438. Would it be 5s. a month less? — Tlie average 
messing, according to the return, for the Riding, with 
extras, is £2 8s. 4d. 

6439. That is a difference of 10s. ? — Fully that. I 
should think tliere would be about 10s. difference— 
£2 8s. 4d. , with extras, in Cork, East Ridii^, and 
£l 16s. 8d. without tliem. 

6440. Mr. Starkie. — Would not the £1 16s. Sd. for 
messing, witliout extras, be the same as that at the 
Union Quay Barrack? — About that. 

6441. Chairman. — The cost of living in a country- 
station would be about 10s. a month less than in the 
oity? — I think it is less, because, from the nature of 
the duties, and the style of living, men would live 
cheaper than in the city. A city man coming off duty 
about 11 o'clock would like some supper, and so on. 

I think there is decidedly a difference. 

6442. Would not a small mesa with only two or 
three single men, owing to the number of married men, 
be more expensive than a large mess? — Decidedly. 

6443. Now we will go to the married men. Has 
not the proportion of married men very much increased 
oi recent years ? — It is very large in my Riding— about 
50 per cent. 

6444. How do you account for its having increased 
so much? — 'ITie number of married men is 382, and of 
single men 261, in ray Force. 

6446, Does that put you to some difficulty, some- 
times, in selecting men for the different stations?— 
First of all there is tlie difficulty of housing sui^ a 
large force of men. I don’t think that in the stations 
in the East Riding there are more than one or tro 
houses to be had for married men, and it is with the 
greatest difficulty that one fits them in. 

6446. In moving men you always have to ffiink about 

this? — Yes; and sometimre, when a married man is 
moved, his house is snapped up in the meantime i 
have to arrange that his house will be kept for hm, 
or else somebody lilce a National School teacher t^es 
it, and then I have to cancel the ti-ansfer. 
objection is, that the married men usurji all the gm 
st,ations. It must be so, because there is no hotisii^ 
at the bad stations. Every town in my Riding w 
Med with married men except one. „ 

6447. And tliat gives the back stations, or auu 
stations, to the single men ? — It does ; and 
there is a majority of married men tlie messing ot tn 
single men is proportionately higher. In 25_ p« era 
of my stations there ate only one or two single men 
at each me^. 

6448. That makes it hard on them?— It does. 
Another thing is, that the married men enjoy s(®e 
privileges that the single men do_ n<rt. They ^ 
liable to be transferred, because it is 

to transfer them ; and when they are sent on t®^P ^ 
duty to protection posts they only serve two 
comjiared with three months for single men. 
another advantage they have. _ 

6449. The married men have the best time?— 

have, decidedly. . 

6460. Is that operating as an 
—I think it does ; and, also, the fact that the 
man draws more money. 
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S451. would not shorten the period at which 6476. Chairman. — Tlie married man, in addition to 
n-''n are allowed to marry? — No; I would rather try rent, is at the expense of tlie barrack servant, and of 
T, '^induce them not to marry until they have ten years’ cleaning, and things of that sort ; and of crockery and 

delph in the barrack? — Yes. 

'si'io Hnw could you do that — it would not be 6477. Would 1*. a week compensate the single man 


practicable, perhaps, to say that they should not be 
allowed to many under ten years’ service?— No; I 
J ardlv think it would do. It has never been the case. 

’ 6453. It would not he accepted as a popular policy ?— 

I don’t think it would ; and you would have the men 
narrving without leave. 

64M. It would not he a practical proposal? — I dont 
think it would. It has been suggested to me ; biJt I 
would not like to recommend it. 

6455. What would you do? — I would reduce the 
disparity between the money drawn by the single man 
and the' married man in this way : I would abolish 
the deduction for barrack accommodation which the 
sinele men arc liable to. Of course, I know that this 
is liable to obiectiou. In view of the increased i-ents 
naid by tlie married men I would give an increase of, 
.lav. £5 4s. to the men of ten years’ service. I would 
2ive tliat in pay to all ranks — single and married — at 
u-n rears’ service. 

6456. Can you help us with some practical suggestion 
that would not requh-e an Act of Parliament, having 
rtganl to the dilTiculty of getting Acts of Parliament 
tlirouoh ?— I understand. 

6457. Mr. Holsies. — Would the £5 4s. be in the 
nature of pay, or an allowance for i-ent ? — It would be, 
practically, "to meet the increase in rents ; but to 
prevent any farther disparity between tbe positions 
of tlie married and the single men I would give it 
in the way of pay, or half in the form of pay and half 
lodging allowaiiw. 

6458. Chairman. — As to the rents paid by the 
married men. what do they amount to ? — Tlie average 
rent in Cork City is £16 a year, and £9 15s. in t£e 
Riding. 

6459. About 60 per cent, less in the Riding? — Yes. 
6460- Towaids his rent the manded man gets Is. a 

week lolling allowance?— Yes, a lodging allowance of 
Is. a week. 

6461. He is 2s. a week better ofi than the single man. 
Do you consider the allowance to the married man 
sufficient?— No, by no means. 

6462. Wliat would be sufficient? — Another £6 4s. — 
equal to £10 8'. a year. 

6463. Mr. Hoimes. — You would not give it to tlio 
Force generally? — I don’t know. It would make it 
right for many men, with a little margin over. It 
would give about 13s. over. They do pay high rents — 
no doubt about it — and I should think they will in- 
crease. 

6464. Have the rents a tendency to increase? — Yes. 
People will not build houses. I have tried to get sug- 
gestions made to owners to build houses ; but it is very 
seldom that anytiiing of the kind is done. 

6465. Would it be practicable for the Constabulary 
authorities to build houses? — ^As a rule, they do not 
like building even barracks. It is very difficult, in 
some places, to get good barracks. 

6466. By how much, do you consider, that the lodging 
allowance of the married man should be increased? — 
2s. a week. 

6467. In addition to the present Is. ? — ^Yes ; £5 4s. 
a year more. 

6468. Mr. Starkie. — That would be a lodging allow- 
ance of £7 16s. in the year, instead of £2 12s. ? — Yes. 

6469. Chairman. — Of course, you are aware that 
men under ten years’ service do not get any lodging 
allowance ? — Yes. 

6470. Would you leave that as it is ? — Yes. 

6471. Because giving it sooner would be an incentive 
to matrimony ? — Yes. 

6472. Which, in the public interest, is undesirable? 
— i'es; and in the interest of the men themselves. It 
IS oj»n to_ them to marry, if tliey like, after seven 
jears’ seirice ; but tliey will not get the lodging allow- 

until they are ten years in the service. 

6473. If you gave 2s. a week mote to the married 
man how woulcT you give some compensation to the 
■'ingle man, because that would make the married man 
4a.. a week better off than the single man? — That is the 
objection to it. 

_ 6474. How would you make compensation to the 
uuly u'ay you can do it is to abolish 
^“^ueduetion for ban-acic accommodation. 

, That, I may point out, is a statutory pro- 
vinon?— Well, give them an increase of pay. 

— Pay cannot be increased except by 


for that? — Oh. of course. 

6478. I am asking you how would you compensate 
the single man for the 4s, a week disparity? — You 
could give him some kind of allowance, as you sug- 
gest. It is the only way you can do it. I did not 
consider that view of the question, because the sug- 
gestions I had to make were those which I see now 
there is a difficulty about. 

6479. You can quite understand, from the constitu- 
tion of Parliament and the pressure of legislation, how 
extremely difficult it is to get an Act through ? — Yes. 

I certainly think that something ought to be done for 
the single men, for the reasons I have stated — because 
of the increased cost of messing owing to the great 
preponderance of married men. I may mention that 
sometimes the men bring that forward to me : a _mar 
represents the cost be is put to by being the only single 
man at a station. 

6480. How do you adjust that? — Wlien I can do it, 
by removing the single man and, replacing !iim by a 
married man ; but when I am hampered by the fact 
tl’.at no house is to be had I must leave the single 
man there. 

6481. Do you think Is. a week would be some com- 
pensation in that direction ? — 'Well, of course, it would 
be some, as far as it goes. 

6481a. And, therefore, if the barrack deduction stood 
it would be really taking it out of one pocket and 
putting it into the other — it would be, practically, a 
cancellation? — It would be practically the same as 
cancelling it. 

6482. Leaving the allowance question, and coming 
to another point — promotion — are there not many inen 
who, owing to the institution of tlie “ P ” examination 
system, and being old men, get disheartened from not 
getting promotion after nineteen oi' twenty years in the 
st'rvice? — Yes, ^re is a considerable number. 

6483. Would you be in favour of the institution of 
a merit class? — Yes, I thought of that. Good service 
pay, or a merit class. 

6484. After what service would you give it — ^fifteen 
years? — I was about to suggest giving them maximum 
pay at sixteen years. I should say fifteen years for a 
merit class. 

6485. Are you in favour of the continuance of the 
rank of acting sergeant? — Yes. 

6486. Because it enables you .to test a man’s capacity 
to be a sei^cant? — Yes, a time of probation. It is 
vei*y useful. 

6487. How would you view a suggestion such, as 
this : — some posts in your Riding and in other counties, 
are in charge of constables ; would you think it advan- 
tageous tlxat there should be a power of giving one 
stripe to such men instead of two as for an acting 
sergeant, with an allowance in pay? — I do think that a 
good suggestion. 

6488. Some protection posts are in charge of con- 
stables? — ^Yes, there are one or two in my Riding. 

6489. Would it not enable you to choose the men 
fit to command a party? — It would be an excellent 
idea, because as a rule the men promoted under the 
old system are so long in the ranis that they find it 
difficult when they are promoted to rise to tlieir posi- 
tion. It is the great difficult with those men who 
are promoted under the ordinary system, and who 
have to wait eighteen or nineteen years for promotion, 
they have been so long in a subordinate rank that 
they find it difficult when they are promoted to rise to 
their position. 

6490. One gold stripe on the arm would put them in 
a better position with magistrates and the general 
public? — ^It would, and with their comrades. It would 
accustom them to a position of command. I think it 
an excellent idea. 

6491. Have you anything to suggest about the ser- 
geants? — I have. 

6492. Favour ua with your views about them. ? — The 
sergeants have a very onerous and responsible position, 
peAaps the most so in the service. 

6493. How many sergeants have you got? — About a 
hundred. 

6494. How many are in charge of stations? — They 
are all in charge of stations except at the Head Quarters 
Stations. 1 suppese eighty-five are in charge of 
stations. 
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6495. How would you view the suggestion that there 
should be a “ charge ” pay of £5 extra for the respon- 
sibility of being in diarge?— I think it a very good 

6496. Would it be an incentive to a man to do weU 
as a sergeant ?~It would be a remuneration ior their 
verv onerous work. 

6497-8. Have yon come across cases of sergeants whom 
you have reiiorlod — who got slack in their work and 


. 6522. Ko popular ieeling sudr as— '• You mustn’t 
seen witli a policeman ” — or that to many a polic-L e-' 
would be " iufm dhj." 1 — Well, no. I may mentiouti* • 
an old sergeant told me lately that they arc aot 
on as quite as good a sp^c” as they used lo te-'b'- 
the farniei-3 are all liviug better than they used to dZl 
that the class from which the constabulary arc 
are living better tlian they used. 

6523. There has been increased prosperity in Itclati 
iriiiL' the last hveiitv vears ? — I think thi.r^ l.a« 


w'eie removed from the charge of stations and who duriiig the last Uventy y 

under the present system do not lose any pay ?— 6524, The times are wiy much quietc-r tlian tl 

' " ’ ly thing. 


They don't . 

6499. Then they don't gam anytlung by being ii 

charge of stations ?~Nothing whatever. 

6500. By being removed from diarge they lose the 

responsibility ?— They do. „ ^ 

6501. And therefore they are gamers?— Quite so — 

they are gainers. They get rid of all their respon- 
sibility. . . , , 

6502. Is not tliat a bad system?— .A. bad system. 

6503. And you think tliat to give £5 or £6 for 
“charge” money ivould be a good tiring?— I do— an 
esodlent thing. As to the formation of a third grade 
of sergeant, I had it on my note to suggest three 
grades. I tliink the suggestion in the Belfast memorial 
a fair one — to have three grades with increments at 
two, four, and six years. 

6504. As to the head constables have you ansdlimg 
to suggest? — Well, no. 

6505. Are you in favour of the abolition of the third 
grade of liead constable? — Well, I don’t see that there 
is any advantage in it. 

6506. You are aware that the "demands’’ as they 
are called — a better word would be " requests ’’ — are, 
that the constables’ pay should be increased £34 a year, 
the sergeants’ £55, and tlie head constables’ £78. That 
is an average increase of about 64 per cent. Is there 
anything in the present condition of the Force, in 
your opinion, to justify so large an increase as that? — 
No, I think that is unreasonable. 

6507. Quite unreasonable?— That request is unreason- 
able. 

6508. Mr. Holmes.— You are aware that they ask 
to be put on a level with the corresponding ranks in 
the City of London police? — Quite so. 

6509. And you think that extravagant? — do. 

6610. Ch.\irmak.— Y ou think there is no analogy 
between a force mainly rural and that of the City 
of London 1— No, I don't think you could draw any 
parallel between tliem. 

6511. In Belfast, Derry, and Cork, the police get an 
extra allowance for being in the city? — The Cork men 
only get 6d. a day for beat duty. 

6512. How much would that work out to in the 
year ? — £7 a year about. 

6513. But it would go towards compensation for 
extra rent ? — It would. 

6514. Is there anything else you would like to men- 
■tion— for we would be grateful for your views owing 
to the high reputation you liave in the service? — The 
men ask for an increase of pension. 

6515. What is your view about that : we have been 
•favoured with a return from you, showing that coii- 
-siderably more than 50 per cent, of the polios pen- 
•sioners in Cork City and Biding are emiiloyed, and 
■that those who are not employed are men over sixty 
year's of age, and who in all walks of life would there- 
fore find considerable difficulty in finding employ- 
,ment? — Yes. 

6516. And that is very much increased by the opera- 
tion of trades union rules? — ^Yes, Well I am indined 
to tliink that there is something in the argument used 
by the men that in future they will not have the same 
facilities for getting employment that they have had 
in the past. 

6617. On the other hand, the County Councils, which 
have been instituted in place of the Grand Juries, have 
very few posts to give away? — It is not so much that, 

as that probably the influence of those boards 

6518. Is against people who have got pensions? — I 
think they would be more inclined to put in their own 
nominees. 

6510. Isn’t that labour politics — that the men who 
are outside should have a chance? — Quite so. 

6520. Is it not as much labour politics as any feeling 
against the constabulary? — ^Wdl, it may be, but I 
think there is a bit of feeling. It may be used in 
favour of individuals. But that, of course is a matter 
that remains to be seen. 

6621. Do they have any objection to associating witli 
the police, or to marrying them ? — No, 


were ? — They are now, but you never can tell in IreWi 
what may happen. 

6525. Is there any moonlighting going on in T.:a; 
county? — There is— In three districts tlirre have 
moonlighting outrages, but I don’t expect anythinz 02 
an organised scale. The cimutry generally is quirt. 

6526. Have you' heard for any length of time dig! 
there has been dissatisfaction with regard to the payi- 
Not tliB ]iay, but I know there was with regai-d to dj 
lodging allowance. 

6527. Y'ou liave not heard of dissatisfaction wii’a 
regard to tlie pay? — Not until within the last uv 
moiitlis. 

6528. How did it spring up, all of a sudden?— ‘Wr’l, 
it seems strange indeed I must say, it teak me raib;: 
by surprise about tlie pay. 

6529. Until the year 1900 you heard nothin’ ci 
dissatisfaction at all? — No. Last autumn the oiei 
represented that they had a grievance with regapJ to 
the smallness of the allowance for lodging. 

6530. Mr. Stabkte. — 'T o whom? — To the Iiispectoo 
General at tlie inspection. 

6531. CiiAiRMAN. — Had you heard of it before that? 

I tliink I had not to any great extent. They ask.-d 

permission to lay all their grievances before tlw 
Inspector-General then as regams the allowances and 
djd so. 

6532. Mr. Starkie. — D id they say anything about 
pay then ? — No, nothing whatever about pay. 

6533. That was last autumn ? — Last autumn. 

6534. ChairMak. — T he comiilaint about pay lias only 
been within the last few month-s? — Yes. 

6535. Are you generally acquainted witli artisan life 
in Cork, and that of peiaoiis in positions aualcgous to 
that of constables ? — Yea. 

6536. Civiliiiiis get no medical allowances for their 
wives and families ? — No, I don’t think so. 

6537. And no pensions for tlieir wives and children? 
— No. 

6538. He suffers a deduction of pay for absence from 
work? — Yes, tliat is understood. 

6539. And only receives full pay while he is at work? 


6540. And there are no pensions— policeman can m 
many cases retire on pensions at forty-five years of 
age — you would not say that pensioners at forty-five ara 
by any means old men ? — Well, I suppose tliey are Mt. 

6541. Is not that a comparatively early age at wmcli | 

a man can retire on a pension? — Yes. . i 

6642. It is stated that there is some dissatisfaction ' 
because tlie Constabulary Force Fund appli« to con> 
paratively few men in the service? — The Benefit Branca 

6643. It only applies to men who ]omed tereis 

1883?— Y^. The men who joined since 1883, do not 

contribute. . ^ l u 

6544. That has notliing to do with pc^ions, but « 
is a provision for widows and children?— Y k. 

6545. We had a witness before us who, with his 
and seven children was living in one i-oom and ki'cuen , 
would the Sanitary Authority aUow sucli a state 01 
affairs as that?-I think they would 

should not wonder in the least if they did. I •. 
teU you that the difficulty of keeping barracks trom 
being overcrowded is very great. 

6546. With children?— Yes. re— never 

6547. It is unfair to the single men?--No, t^^Lnv 

complain : but the barrack accommodation i” , • 

cases is not large enough for the number of ' 

and they have to adopt a system of puttiOo 

the sitting-room to prevent overcrowding. 

6548. Mr. Starkie.— A re the single men overcrom 
in tlieir dormitories 1 — No, that is taken care ■ 

6549. Chairman.— Are your dormitories big enoug 
to transform into cubicles ? — No. 

6550. Do thojtake their jbmIs i. 

have they a common room !— They take 

a day-room. There ia always a day-room or g«“ 
room for sitting in. 
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«>;=Li «o that the men who have been out on night 6530. That only works Out to 2s. 9d. a week!— So 

.5 - ran"vest quietly ? Yes. that the Cork man is slightly better off than' the Belfast 

The averaue length of duty, as I have gathered man ? — Well, I have never gone into it very closely ; 
-r'ai "previous witness is from six to seven hours a but it is very mucli the ^ame^in^ both places. 


fixed 

ight duty allow- 
, and the Cork 

for beat money, would, I suppose, get about £7 
H. — About £7. It is very much the same in 

Bflfast and Cork. 

6582. What is the average service at which a con- 
stable attains promotion by seniority iii your county? 
— .\t from eighteen to twenty years’ service. 

6533. Is it slower tlian it used to be? — It is atout 
the same. Occasionally they are promoted earlier ; 
but the average is ahout that. 

6584. Complaints have been made of the slowness of 
promotion for senior men. Has there been any cause 
which would retard promotion, in recent yeara ? — Yes ; 
the “ P ” list. 

6585. Have you many promoted "1-”' list men? — 


. 5_lYes. Starkie. — The Belfast 

Except two or three times a montli ? — I think allowance of £5 4s. a year, and his 
■f"t twice a month the men do duty after midnight. ance brings him, perhaps,^ 

^ 6554- There is no constant patrolling for eight hours 

"s stretch at night ?~Except on protection duty, 
wh;--'! averaces six houi-s duty. 

V555. There are occasional “rising patrols? — Yes. 

6556. Why are these so called? — Because they have 
to ''"t out of bed to do them. 

£K7. ilr. Holmes. — Your proposal is, I think, to 
'ncr.ase the allowance for rent assistance from Is. to 3s. 
a wo-k after ten years' service ? — Yes. 

6558. That, with the l-s. which he gets in his pay by 
reas' n of there being no deduction for barraclc accom- 
Diodaiion, would amount to 4s. a week? — Yes. 

6559- I find by a return we have, that more than two- 
thirds of the constabulaiy rents in Ireland ai'e under 4;S. 
a w^vk ; your proposal tlierefore, would mean that in 
the:"-- casrt the allowance would cover the whole rent 
and leave the man nothing to pay? — ^Yes it would. 

65cO. Do you not think that that would still further 
eoi'Mirfge early marriages? — Ko doubt; but I hope it 
rculd" be given in the form of pay for all — single and 
nerried. 

6561. Wliy should the single man who admittedly 
can live on his pay and save money, get anything by 
way of compensation, because the married man gets 
goiiietiiing to enable him to pay his rent?— Well, I 
suppose strictly speaking, his only claim would be on 
atc'juiit of the increased cost of messing he is put to at 
s,-:nie stations. 

6562. You make a good point there: but take the 
case of the single man who does not suffer in this way? 

— Yes. 

6553. AVhy should he get anything by way of com- 
pensation — he doesn't suffer at all?— ^ell, except that 


It would be rather hard on him to see others drawing 
moiv pay for doing the same work that he did. 

6564. But the otliers are married? — Yes. 

6565. The Government allow the men to marry after 
a ci-rtain number of years' service? — Yes. 

6566. Necessarily their expenses are greater owing 
to the circumstance that they have to pay large_ rents 
for, in many cases very indifferent accommodation? — 
Yvs. 

6567. Are you aware that in England something is 
given in the form of rent assistance? — Yes. 

6568. I understand that the general regulation in 
the counties of England is, that the man is expected to 
pay at least 2 r. a week for his rent, and that anything 
ore;- that is paid by the county? — Yes. 

6569. He is therefore expected to pay at least 2s. 
a week? — Yes, quite so. 

6570. It is only fair that some such thing should 
he done for the men here, and it is done to the extent 
of Is. a week? — Yes. 

6171. Supposing tiiat the allowance were increased by 
2.'. a week on the ground that it is at present insufficient. 

I do not follow you when you say that something 
should be done for the single men by way of compensa- 
tion? — Well, 1 suppose that strictly speaking, the 
cr.lv ground for it would be the increased cost of 
)ni-.-sing, 

6572. Where the single men are few, their messing 
account runs up in consequence of the number of 
m.irtied men? — Yes. 

6573. The allowance for beat duty in Cork City is, 
6il a day ? — ^Yes. 

6574. It is not confined to night duty, but is given 
for both day and night duty? — Yes, any kind of beat 
duty cr patrol. 

6575. Can every man in the Force in Cork, eet this 
6'J. a day tliroughout the year? — Nearly all I think. 

6576. If a man managed to get that 6d. a day for 
every day in the year, it would come to £9 2s. in the 
year?— Yes. 

6577. You said it works out to about £7 per 


6586. What was your shortest service promotion 
under the “ P ” list? — I could not say ; but a man 
passed, the other day, who had only five or six years’ 
service. He is not promoted yet, hut he passed the 
examination. 

6587. When will he be promoted? — Perhaps, witlun 
the next six months ; I am not quite sure. 

6588. Will he be sent iu charge of a station? — He 
will, probably. 

6589- And will he be in charge of men of long 
service who are. perhaps, on the promotion list, and 
who will probably be hereafter promoted ? — Yes. There 
is a fading that the " P ” list men press very heavily 
on the senior men. A number of young nien are 
promoted over men of very much longer service. 

6690. 'The head constables examined here have laid 
stress on the amount of duty they have to perform as 
deputies for the district inspectors, and claim an in- 
crease of pay on that and other grounds. Docs tlie 
head constable perform more duty of that kind than 
should naturally be expected from him ? — T don't think 
he does ; it is not hard work ; it is purely office work ; 
there is nothing very severe in it. And his other du^ 
consists in inspecting patrols, which requires no brain 
work. 

6591. If the head constables had not to take charge 
in tile absence of the district inspector, could not many 
of them be dispensed with, that is, in small towns 
where there are district inspectors stationed — could not 
a sergeant in such places discharge the head constables 
otlier duties ? — A good sergeant wouhl be able to do it. 

6592. Do ymir men, as a rule, value tlie privilege 
of setting a montli’s leave in the year? — Tliey do. 

6595, Do many of them apply for leave? — Well, 
the nawied men don't ask it. Indeed, a goofl many 
of them ask two or three weeks to spend with their 
families, and I allow them to do it. 

6594. Is there accommodation for married men at 
Union Quay Barrack? — Yes, there is. 

6595. What accommodation has the head consta-ble 
in the ban-ack ? — 1 cannot exactly remember ; I think 
he has three or four rooms. 

6596. Are they good rooms? — Yes, they are comfort- 
able rooms. I gave him an additional room lately. 

6597. Has he at least three rooms? — At least three- 
rooms. 

6598. And he pays for these three roerms Is. a week ; 
that is, he pays no more than the single man does for 
his part occupation of the dormitory ?— Yes, quite so. 
He is very -well off, indeed. 

6599- Are the married men anxious to get accommo- 
dation' in barracks ? — ^I have had very few applications- 
of the kind ; I don’t think they are. 

6600. You surest that the deduction from the pay 
of single men for accommodation in barracks should. 
bo done away with. Would you do away with that 
deduction in the case of the married man who has; 
his wife and family in barracks ; that is, would you 
allow the married man accommodatioi^n barracks for 


*1, r t f--. — auow une Kiarticu iiiaii ttcooimuuuanun m uaiiai-no 

ttie year ?— It works up to £7, allowing for days when himself and his family rent free ?— Well, he should 

tbe man is barrack orderly, or on leave, or off duty jjg_ -would be very hard to arrange the matter, 

irom sickness. It doesn’t come to more than £7 a year, xmmher of men in the barrack wore few it ■would 

6578. On tiie whole, they are as well off as the not matter much. Of course, on principle it would 

Belfast men?— Pretty much the same. not be fair. 

6579. The Belfast man gets 2s. a week for extra 6601. With reference to the lodging allowance of 

cost of living, and 6d. a night for night duty, when £7 16s. a year which you propose, tliat, including, the 

engaged on it? — Yes. tjemission- of the ls. a week, would really mean 
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£10 8s. a year. Aie there not many married 

men, for instance, in Cork East Riding, who 
are paying less than £10 a year for rent. I 
see that in Cork East Riding and City one 
is paying Is. a week ; three, Is. 6d. ; six, 2s. ; twenty- 
six, 2s. Sd. ; thirty-eight, 3s . ; and thirty-four, 3s, 6d. 
These ai'e all well under £10 a year, and, of course, 
if these men liad £10 8s. a year lodging allowance 
they could put a considerable ^rtion of it into their 
pockets 1 — Ther could. 

6602. Would not that fact afford an inducement to 
men to marry?— It would, certainly, no doubt. That 
is the great difficulty of the matter. 

6603. Are you aware that one of the memorials 
asks that on the transfer of a married man tlie cost 
of moving his wife and children should be defrayed 
from public funds? — Yes. 

6604. Do you wish to say anything <m that point? 

— I would not recommend that. I think that if a 
man enters the service he should make up his mind 
to abide by whatever the rules are. 

6605. The memorials refer to the subsistence allow- 
ances for eiglit and twelve hours, and for absence for 
the night ?-^es. 

6606. Do you wish to make any observations as to 
their suffioiency or otherwise? — No ; I think that allow- 
ance is prettj' fair. I have never heard any com- 
plaints about them. I fancy there is nothing over, 
but that they are sufficient. 

6607. It is not intended that a man should make 
money out of his subsistence allowances, which are 
given for his maintenance only. You know that theix^ 
MS been an improvement in thestandard of living in Ire- 
land during the last twenty years. Is not that, owing 
to the operation of tlie Land Laws, chiefly amongst 
the fanners and those who are dependent on them? — 
Yes, it is chieffy so ; but I fancy the labourers must 
be living better. 

6608. Are not they very largely dependent on tire 
farmers? — Quite so. I may mention that the cost of 
labour has gone up within the last twenty yeara fuHy 
20 per cent., and that is one of the arguments used 
by the men in favour of an increase of pay. 

6609. Tire wages of labourers and ar-tisans have gone 
up ; but tire pay of tire Royal Irish Constabulary has 
been increased three times since 1866. At that dat«' 
£27 14.S. a year was the highest pay of a constable ? — 
Yes. 

6610. Since 1866 it has been nearly trebled; it is 
now £70 A-'i. , which is an increase of £42 10*. a year. 
The question is, have tire wages of artisans and 
lal«urei's doubled or treblwl since 1866 ? — No ; at least, 

T don’t think so. 

6611. Or anything approaching it? — I should say 
not. 

6612. The wages of artisans and labourers have gone 
up considerably but would it not ap]>ear that the 
rise in the pay of the Constabulary tool< place somewliat 
sooner than tlie corresponding rise in tlie wages of 
artisans and labourers? — It is quite possible. There 
is a wonderful change in the condition of the country 
generally since 1866 — a marvellous change. 

6613. And has not the Constabulary pay changwl 
with it? — Yes. 

6614. But the artisans’ and lahourei-s’ wages do not 
seem to have risen as soon, or with the same rapidity, as 
the pay of the Constabulary? — Yes. 

6615. The artisans got tlieir increase of wages later ? 
—It would seem so. 

6616. The memorialists also refer to the extra duties 
they perform under the Food and Drugs Act, the 
Weights and Measures Act, the Census Act, and in 
the coUection of Agricultural Statistics? — Yes. 

6617. Do you think the enforcing of these Acts entails 
much additional duty on the Force? — Well, they cer- 
tainly impose extra duties on tiiem, no doubt'; and 
there is a tendeni^ to the multiplication of these 
■duties — the Cont^ious Diseases (Animals) Act, for 
instance, the Congested Districts Act, and inquiries 
under the Board of Works entail additional duties. 

6618. Do not Inspectors under the Weights and 
Measures Act' receive a certain sum as remuneration, 
namely, a proportion of the fees ? — Yes ; and for the 
collection of Agricultural Statistics the men are paid 
a subsistence allowance ; but they think that as civilians 
do that work in England they ought to get, not an 
allowance, but regular pay for it, here. 

6619. But when so engaged they do not perform 
ordinary police duty? — No. 

6620. If there is a wrong would it not appear to be 
not to the men, but to the public, in taking away the 
men from their ordinary police duty?— Well, but these 


duties entail a great deal of hard work. The Cer=- 
duty is a very troublesome one, and there is an en 
mous amount of work in it, and the coOection T; 
Statistics duty takes a great deal out of them too 

6621. With reference to “merit” pay,” would -vf 

confine it to men who had no chance of promothr 
owing to being unable to pass the literary portion rf 
the examination ?— I would try to keep it for men wh 
I'eally deserved it ; I would be inclined to give it Vn 
tile man who had a hope of rising. ® ‘ , 

6622. Would you say after fifteen years’ service’ * 
Something of that kind. I was going to throw om 
a suggestimi, but it would require a statute to cam 
it into effect. It is to give the maximum pay after 
fifteen years’ service, instead of twenty, as at present 

6623. Chairman. — Do you see any objection to' th' 
title of “ Corporal of Police ” ?— Well, it would ter 
tainly be a misleading title. I think it would b 
objectionable. 

6624. Could you surest any other distinction— sav 
to give a man a stripe, to sliow that he was somethin; 
above a constable? — We used to have badges. 

Mr. Starkie. — I f a man gets good conduct pav b 
ought to have a badge to show it. 

6625. Chairman. — Would the man who had been a 
“ Corporal of Police” have a better chance of empkv. 
ment as a pensioner than if he had lx«n just a con- 
stable? — I don’t know that he would. Tlie public 
would never ask what his antecedents were. Tbv 
generally know their man beforehand, and, soiuetimt?. 
they refer to me or to the district insiiector in charge, 
and say, “ Can you give me a good man?” and tliev 
talce him on our recommendation, no matter whetlitt 
he is a sergeant or a constable. 

6626. Personally, I should give the employment to a 
man who, from liis distinction, was likely to harebal 
the command of others. 

TFi'fiicss. — Practically, they do get it. The sergeants 
and head constables get it in preference. 

6627. Ckahiman. — Y ou are not in favour of intro- 
ducing the military title? — No, I am not. 

6628. Mr. Holmes. — Is it not a principle of the 
service that, if the barrack accommodation admits ol 
it, all the Force, both married men and single men 
shonlil be lodged in barrack? — T'es, certainly. 

6529. That is, if your barrack at Cork admitted of 
it, yon would accommodate all your married mMi in 
it ? — Y’lien I was a young officer in the service it was 
most imnsiial to have married moii living out at all. 

6630. If so, would not a remission of the deduction 
of l.s. a week lirgtcally require the State to provide 
lodging accommodation for the married men who are 
not BO uccommodats^d, free of charge? — I suppose it 
would. 

6631. The princijile is now, that if the barrack accom- 
modation admits of it, you accommodate tiie entire 
Force of tlie district, single and married, in it?— Yes. 

6632. And when yon first joined the Force there were 
very few cases of married men who lived outside?— 
Yes. 

6633. Then if you were to do away with the deduc- 
tion of Is. a week for barrack accommodation you 
tiiink the State would be compelled to jirovide accoo- 
modatiem for married men outside, rent free?— Having 
once inti-oduced tho system of deduction for barrack 
accommodation, I suppose it would. _ 

6634. CitAiRMAN. — Is there anything else that you 
wish to say ? — I don’t think there is. 

6635. Mr. Staiikik. — What “merit pay” would you 
propose ? — I really have not tliought about that. 

6636. WHiat would you say to “merit pay” teing 
granted after a certain service, and after another laps® 
of years being increased? — Yes. 

6637. Supposing, for the purprae of keeping men 
in the Foi’ce, that it were to commence at twent.v 
years’ service, and to increase at twenty-five years 
sendee ? — I think that would be very good. 

6638. Would that be calculated to keep go<^ mej 
in the Force?— It might. It ought to be done in such 
a way that, if possible, it would not be given to the 

6639. Would not that be in the hands of the county 

inspector, who should recommend for it only men wn 
had distinguished themselves, and who, if 
qualifications had been sufficiently good, should n 
had a fair chance of promotion? — Yes. „ . 

6640. Chairman. — Would you give “merit pay 
police aptitude at tlie end of seven year? 

us to encourage Uie industrious, and to do away 
drones? — I am afraid it would be too early- It ’ 
are active bustling young fellows, wishing to ’ 
they can read for the “ P ” list examination, and get 
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6641 Tou think the *' P ” list lias opened a sufficient 
avenue for the young men ?-I think it has. 

664'’ IVould you give “ merit pay at fifteen years 
„_ice ?— I think it should be fifteen or sixteen years. 

Hr Stabkte.— Is not the man with fifteen years’ 
teTvice very close to his promotion if he is ever to be 
mornored ?— He is not, practically speaking, because in 
mv county— it may be exceptionally circumstanced— 
tliere is a lai-f-e number o! men of between seventeen 
and nineteen years’ standing, who are pretty eligible 
{or promotion, and yet you could not say that there 
is anitliing special in their cases to justify their being 
promoted sooner. It is a very difficult question. 

6643 In yoiir county, how many constables out of 
even- four attain promotion?— I suppose one out of 
four. I could not say right ofi. 

6644. What would you say to a lodging allowance 
at ten rears’ service, increasinc after a certain 
number of years when a man’s family would be growing 
lip piid therefore require more accommodation?— I 
think that would be a very good idea. 

6643. Say an allowance at ten years' service to be 
increased at fifteen?— I think that would be a very 

Chairman.— Y ou are strongly opposed to re- 
duciiv’ the limit of ten years for the granting of 1^- 
ing afk'wance?— Oh’ decidedly ; I never would reduce 

^* 6647. Hr. Holmes. — Would you be in favour of an 
age limit — say fifty — ^below which without a medical 
eertificate, no pension could be given, so as to prevent 
men from retiring at the early age at which they now 
do^—The -svorsb of that would be that it would hold our 
an inducement to some men who would not be over 
scrupulous about malingering. 

6648. There is a limit in many English forces, and 
in Scotland no man can retire under fifty-five years of 
age?— I was not aware of that. I don’t know very much 
about English or Scotch police. A scheme has been 

3 jested to me which I may mention for your con- 
erntion with regard to pensions. I think it would 
require a statute. You would have to id ter the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1883. and substitute this scale for 
riiat laid down in it -n-ith a view to inducing men to 
remain longer in the seivice. There should be incre- 
ments of i-50th for each completed year of service 
from twenty to twenty-five years, and of 2-50ths for 
each completed year of service between twenty-five and 
thirtv years. 

6649. Mr. Starkie.— That would be exactly inverting 
the present scale? — Yes, and giving a pension of 


3S-50fchs at thirty years’ service, This would be more 
than two-thirds of the income. 

6650. Mr. Holmes. — When sixty years -was the limit 

below which men could not retire witliout a medical 
certificate, one could understand men trying to make 
out that they were unfit for duty ; but if you reduced 
it to fifty years it should be obviously necessary to 
convince the doctor that the man was unfit for duty?— 
Perhaps so. o 

6651. Does not ten years make a great difference? — 
Yes. It might not be so objectionable at fifty years ; 
but if you do that I think it would be fair to give an 
increase of pension in consideration of the length of 
service. One could not well go back on the 1883 Act. 

6652. If a man benefits under anything that may 
now be done, should he not take the rough with the 
smooth? — A man joining the Force now would know 
what lie was doing ; but a man who had been for some 
years in the Force would not see it in the same light. 

6653. Mr. Starkie.— What would you say to fixing 
the limit of twenty-one years of age before which 
service should not count for pension ? — That might be 
con.sidered. 

6654. Because at present a policeman’s son joining 
at eighteen years of age can count his twenty-five years’ 
service from that age ? — Yes. 

6656. Would it not be fair to count pensionable 
service from twenty-one years of age, and not allow 
such a man to retire at forty-tluee years of age on 
three-fifths of his pay?— Yes, that is worth consider- 
; I have not thought of it. 

6656. A man is not of age until he is twenty-one? — 
No, that is quite true. 

6657. Of course any alteration in the pension system 
would require an Act of Parliament? — It seems so 
difficult a matter. I have not considered the question 
sufficiently. 

6658. You say that about one in four constables in 
your county attain promotion. In Cork City the pvc- 
porfcion of constables to sei^eants appears to be 2 •? 
constables to one sergeant? — ^The number of constables 
to sergeants is smaller in the City than in the country. 

6659. That would he not quite three constables to 
one sergeant— of course promotion would be more than 
one in lour tliere ? — ^It would be rather more. 

6660. In the county there are 3-5 constables to one 
sergeant?— Yes, I have not gone into those figures. 

6661. Would not the promotion of constables there 
also be more than one in four ? — I should have thought 
it would be about that. It is rather more than what 
I said. 
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6662. Chairman. — Y ou are the Commandant of the 
Depot? — Yes. 

W63. What is the length of your sei-vice in the 
Foi-ce? — Over thirty-seven and a half years. 

6664. And you have been through all the grades from 
cadet? — From cadet to commandant. 

6665. How long have you been commandant? — Five 
years next June. 

Ki66. All the recruits that enter the Hoyal Irish 
Constabulary pass through your hands as Commandant 
of the Depot ?— Y^. 

6667. Practically you saw every recruit who entered 
during tlie last five years ? — I see all tiie recruits that 
come in, unless I happen to be absent on duty on the 
day they come to tlie Depot ; but I see tliem during 
the period tliey are there, and I examine them before 
they leave the Dep6t. 

6668. Practically every man that enters the Dep&t 
comes before you? — ^Yes, 

6669. And his training is under your personal direc- 
tiou ?— Yes. 

6670. And you allocate the constables to the sevetyl 
counties? — To their counties, according as we are in- 
formed of the numbers of vacancies, we call for recruits 
to meet tliem. A register of candidates is kept in my 
office. 

6671. Can you tell im the number of candidates you 
have? — To-day we have 633 first class candidates, and 
189 second class. I may add that this beii^ the 26th 
of the month, (May), by the first week of next month 
we shall have increased that number of candidates by 
^out fifty more — the May candidates turn up at the 
Depot about the first throe or four days in June. 


6672. They would then be in round numbers ?— About 
100 candidates on the first of the month. 

6673 What is the different between first and s«ond 
class candidates?— Their educational qualifications, 
heir manner, address, appearance and pltysique, the 
bounty Inspectors describe as fully as they can on 
orinted forms to me. Some of Ihem say He will do 
n-eclit to the Force,” others that he is a fine respect- 
ihle young fellow,” and they generally give me so 
much information that I could photograph the can- 
didate. That would be a “first cla^’ candidate, if 
r find a candidate described as having only midffiing 
qualifications, or that anything is Put in against hi^ 
or that he is clownish, I say “second class. Ev^ 
candidate is informed through the Coimty Inspector 
as to the class he is taken into. If he is second class 
he is allowed to present himself again, to have the 
chance of being put into the . 

succeeds he is not put at the bottom of a first class 
list, but is treated as if he had been first class all 

V 1.D 

6674. How long has the candidate to be on the list? — 
A great deal depends on what he is. If he is a pouee- 
man's son, I keep tliese by themselv^. If he is a 
widow’s son, or a pensioner’s son, I give him a little 
preference so as to temper the wind to the diom lamb. 
But if he is a member of the ordinary public who hw 
hitherto had no connexion with the For«, it may be 
from fourteen to fifteen months before he is caled 
'These several classes are on separate lists, and are called 
as they come to the top of eadi. 

6675. At what age do you put them on the list?— A( 
eighteen years if a policeman’s son, and eighteen if t 
peLioner’s-both the same. Every chance is gven t< 
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the sons of pensioners and policemen— everything pos- 
sible is done for them — and the standard of height for 
pensioners’ sons is less ; they are taken at live feet eight. 

6676. Are the candidates as numerous now as they 
worel — Just about the same every month. 

6677. There is no falling-off ?— Not that I have 
noticed. 

6678- Is there any falling-off in the quality of the 
candidates? — No, I should say they are much about 
the same as before. 

6679. There is no falling-off whatever? — Certainly 
not. 

6680. Do you see any sign of the service being un- 
popular? — never did. 

6681. None at all? — None whatsoever. 

6682. Appointments are just as much sought for as 
ever? Just the same. 

6633. What class of men other than policemen’s sons 
present them^ves? — Our mainstay consists of small 
farmers’ sons. These are the men we try to get, 
^cause they are brought up independently at hoine 
and have never worked for anybody, except on their 
own farms ; and they come independent respectable 
young fellows who have not been labourers or servants. 
Of course we would take a footman, or a good labourer ; 
but our mainstay is, the small farmer’s son who has 
been reared at home and kept studying at school for 
the police. 

66M. Are clerks taken into the police? — Certainly, 
if you knew all the influence people bring to get their 
sons called out cf their turn. I have dozens of letters 
every month from different people — from dukes and 
curates — asking to have candidates called out of their 
turn. 

6685. Of course it is almost unnecessary to ask 
you this, but I must do so in view of some of the 
evidence that we have had. Is there any compulsion 
put on recruits— you don’t put a hajidker^ief over the 
recruit’s eyes and drive Mm into the service— he is 
aware of what he is going to do, and what his jiros- 
pects are in the service? — If he is not it is his own 
mult. No man takes a situation without knowing the 
objections to it. The local sergeant of his county would 
tell him all about it. Then they find out through our 
rules— they know all about it. 

6686. CfuiRMAi?. — We are obliged to ask you this in 
consequence of some rather extraordinary statements 
that have been made to the effect that the young men 
have no idea of what their pay and prospects are. 

Tl^ifness. — It is open to him to go the day aft t he 
comes in if he doesn’t like it, and he has never put 
forward the reason that he did not know. Some get 
home-sick of course, but as a rule they come back again 
when their people say they don't want them. Some of 
them are ashamed to go home for fear they would be 
tiiouglit medically unfit — tliat is tlie thing they are 
most ashamed of. They don't like that at all. They 
don’t like it to go abroad that they, young Irishmeji, 
athletic chaps, were rejected by the doctor. Then ; when 
ihey are rejected by tire doctor they do everything they 
can to recover- their position. They go to a local 
hospital and get veins cut out of their legs, and to 
a local dentist and get teeth put in ; and then they 
come with certificates to me, saying that they are now 
sound and will I take thorn in, and I give thorn a 
second chance then. 

6687. At the Depot, is the candidate, figuratively 
spealcing, kept with a handkei-cliief over his eyes, or 
is every opportunity given to him of ascertaining the 
conditions of tlie service?— Oh yes, they talk to one 
another. Some apply to go home and say that they 
do so because their father is dead, or their mother is ill 
and they are wanted for the land ; and then they come 
back again saying that their mofher has recovered, or 
that their brother has got the land. I sometimes say 
fo a candidate — “ Why do you want to go home, remem- 
ber that I won't take you back.” That is w^re it is 
a case of home sickness ; and sometimes he goes away 
and does not repeat the application to get home ; and 
if he does go home he comes back very often. 

6688. So that in the Depot the men have every oppor- 
tunity of learning what the service is like? — Oh yes. 

6689. Do^you have many resignations of recruits 
in the Depot? — I suppose we had not a dozen in the 

year. I don’t think we had more than one or two 
in three months — I can give you the figures, • 

6690. 1 observe that you had twenty resignations 
last year_ of recruits in course of training ?— Last year 
IS no criterion because some resigned to go to South 
Africa-; we had a number of men who resigned to go 


to General Baden-PowelL Otherwise I don’tthinkl had 
more than one or two resignations in tbi^ months • 
but I can get you the correct figures. ’ ' 

6691. How long do tliey stay at the Depot ?-Sk 
months would be about the time. 

6692. That is on drill ?— Police duties’ drill and short- 
hand. It is open to them to learn shorthand 

6693. That is teaching a trade— then 'you teach 
shorthand? — To any man who wishes— he has a head 
constable or a sergeant to teach him. 

6694. Have they not ako to learn ambulance work?— 
Yes ; and they go throngh a course at tlie gymnasium 

6696. Has he to pay for the instruction in shorb 
hand himself ?— I think they pay some small fee to the 
instructor. 

6696. I saw, when I paid a visit to the Dep6t yester- 
day that you had a dining hall? — Yes. 

6697. And an admirably-fitted recreation room for 
the amusement of tiie men? — Everything is done at 
their own expense. The object is to keep them in 
barracks, and away from the town ; and it has that 
effect, for we never have any crime amongst the recruits, 
except that a young man may be ten minutes’ late at 
roll-call. 

6698. They are extremely well-behaved? — Most excel- 
lently behaved. 

66^. And very little drunkenness? — Scarcely any— 
about a case in the year, perhaps. 

6700. Tliere is nothing, in your opinion, as far as 
I am able to gather from your answers, to induce you 
to suppose that tliere is any feeling of dissatisfaction 
ill the country as regards the prospects of the police 
service? — Amongst the men or the people? 

6701. Amongst the fathers, or their sons?— I don’t 
see any. I never heard of it. 

6708. After the man has gone through drill instruc- 
tion, and the subsidiary course, he comes forward as 
an accepted man on the lowest scale, and you post him 
to a county? — To a county. 

6703. You are guided by considerations as to -where 
he came from ? — Yes, I try to keep them as much in 
their o-wn province as possible. 

6704. Mr. Holmes. — In their own province?— Well, 
near their own locality. Per instance, if a man were 
from East Galway, with only the breadth of the 
Shannon between him and Leinster, I would not send 
him next to there, except under exceptional circnni- 
stances. I would not send a policeman’s son to where 
his father was ; but otherwise, I would try to send them 
as near to their own locality as could be safely done 
without their coming into contact with their own 
people, for this reason, that if any of their people 
are sick at home, and a man gets a day or two leave, 
he can go home at very little cost ; secondly, because 
they are more in touch with the people of their own 
part of the country, and their ways of living, than 
they would be if I were to send the Northern man to 
Cork, or the Cork man to the North. There is a 
natural hostility between the two ends of the country 
that would militate gainst us if that were done. I 
try to keep the Ulster man in Ulster — not absclntdy, 
but as near home as may be consistent with advant^ 
to the public service. 

6706. You are aware -that certain meraori^ have 
been sent to the Lord Lieutenant on the subjects of 
pay and pension 1 — I heard of them ; bat I never 
saw one of them. I don’t know what they are aMut, 
nor have T the faintest idea of what they want or claim- 
I never saw any of the documents. 

6706. You have a number of “reserve" men 
Dep3t? — T have. Tliey must be single men. Trey 
come from every county. 

6707. If there had been any considerable dissatisfa^ 
tion amongst them, would it not have been bi'Oi^ht to 
your knowledge ? — It would. I believe they ® 
meeting at the Dep6t to tallc it over whilst I ^ 
absent on duty ; but I don’t know what they 
anything about them, for I avoided the whole thing' 
I did not expect that I should be examined. 

6708. You have had considerable experience in 
different parts of Ireland? — ^Yes. 

6709. As a whole, may not the Tores be 

as a rural one, except in Belfast, Derry, Cork, 
■Waterford? — And Limerick. 

6710. But as a whole you talce it to be a rural force 
—Yes. 

6711. Is it fair to take a police force like that 
Galway and compare it with the City of London P 
force, and say that their duties are analogous. i 
don’t think they are at alL 
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6712 I may ^ay that the request of the men is for 
an increase in the constable’s pay of £34 a year ; in the 
jnt's of £55 a year ; and in the heed constable’s of 

£ 7 § a vear ? Is tliat in addition to their present pay. 

6713' i** addition to their present pay and aflow- 

ances. ' That would be a very large sum ?— Then tlie 
lead constables would be getting more than the officers. 

6714- These would be, in your opinion ? — Absurd 

requests. That is the only word I can apply to it. 

6715. You u-ore for some time in Belfast ?— For four- 
teen years, off and on. 

6716- should be grateful if you wouldi favour ua 
■with any views you may have about the force at Belfast. 

Dc not 'the men there get 2a. a week subsistence allow- 
a week, or £5 4s. a year, for the extra cost 
uf living. That was given when the police were sent to 
Belfast in 1865. 

6717. And they get beat money, in addition? — Not 
beat money, but 6(1 a night for every night they are 
out on night duty, which they ought to do, if not on 
leave, every third month r that would be 15s. every 
third month, or £3 a year ; and 1 have always heard 
-that it is an inducement to men to go to Belfast. 

6718. 'VlTien you are allocating men to 
country stations ’do you find that they object to 
.go to Belfast? — When the last batch of recruits was 
^ine out, about the middle of tliis month, I called 
for volunteere, antj every man stepped forward, and 
they filled all the vacancies. When I asked for volun- 
-teers for Belfast I got as many a-s I wanted. Of course, 
Cork men atid Kerry men would not go there— it 
would be too far from their home, and they would not 
be in touch with the people ; but men from the mid- 
land and northern counties like to go to Belfast. 

6719. Does this allowance of £8 4s. a year, in your 
opinion, meet the extra expense of living in a large 
city like Belfast?— As far as food and clothing are 
■concerned it dot?s ; but not as far as rent. 

6720. Itente are high in Belfast? — ^Th© Belfast 
policeman, to my knowledge, pays frcmi £14 to £18 
a year, according to the locality in which he is sta- 
-ticnecl— that is as near as I can remember. I don’t 
■think he gets any small house under £14 a year. He 
might get a tumble-down shabby place for less ; but 
tliey have to live within a certain distance of their 
'barrrck, and they must get houses in tliat l<3cality, and 
pay for them. 

6721. Do you think the present rent allowance to 
married men not in barrack of 2s. a week sufficient? — 
TTo, 1 do not. 

6722. Di your view it should be increased? — I don’t 
think any man could get a hou&e in any part of any 
"back-slum in any country town for £5 4s. a year. I 
-don’t think he should be compelled to live in the lowest 
locality, even in a little village. 

6723. You would increase the rent allowance to 
•the married men ? — would. 

6'724. If you did that for the married men what 
would you do as regards the single men 1 — I would 
•give the accommodation free, as they had up to 1883. 

6725. One difficulty with regard to that is, tiiat it 
is in the Act of Parliament, and it would be extremely 
difficult to get a new Act through? — ^It ought not to 
be more difficult to get a new Act through than it was 
to bring the existing one in. The deduction did not 
■exist until 1883. 

6726. Do you think that if the lodging allowance 
to the married men is increased some allowance ought 
to be given to the single men? — I don’t think they 
•should "he charged Is. a week for their accommodation. 

6727. proportion of married men in the Force, 
we find, is largely increasing, and County Inspector 
■Gambell, who has just been examined, complained 
greatly of the increase in the numba: of married men, 
and the difficulty of finding stations for them? — 
That is a diffioxity that we have to contend with 
— providing accommodation for them in villages where 
■they have to get accommodation. 

6728. That throws a considerable amount of duty on 
Ihe single men? — The married man does his share of 
<ie duty, with the addition that he has to go back- 
wards and forwards to where he lives, for his meals, 
whereas the other man has them in the barrack. I 
am not an advocate for crying down married men. 
We are all married men, and should feel for one 
another. 

6729. I must come back to the Dep6t. What is the 
average cost of messing at the Dep6t, according to the 
iness book? — The mess book is 30*. a month — I mean 
^ i^and figures. That does not include little extras. 

6730. How much would such extras cost? — I should 
aay, another 10*. 


6731. For 40*. a montli 4 man can do very well at — L * 

the Dep6t?— I should lliink he could get the ordinary Oommapdant 
nc-oessaries of life. T. F. 

6732. Would that include tea and supper?— B would Singleton, 
include tea, dinner, and breakfast, with a boilcid egg, 

or something of that sort. I think another 10*-, or 
4(i. a day, would give them as much as they want. 

6733. What do they get for dinner?— They get fish 
on Fridays and meat on other days — very good dinnei'S. 

The meat is the same as I get ; I make it a point to 
see the meat at the Depot. The man can get c.mi- 
fortably all the three meals a day for £2 a niontlu 

6734. And the recruit gets £3 5s. a month? — Yes. 

6736. Are the reserve men under any difficulties at 

the Depot— are they hard up ?— It depends on them- 
selves. If the fellow doesn’t drink, or gamble, or 
bet, he need not be hard up. 

6736. And if he be a single man, can he save 
money? — He can, and buy a bicycle. That’s the 
weather-glass I have. If I see that a man has a 
bicycle I know that he is not spending his money down 
town on drink. 

6737. Can the single men, as a whole, put by a 
little money with a view to marriage? — Tliey can. A 
good numlCT tell me that they support their mothei-s 
and aged relatives. They can save money if they like. 

Some of tlicm put it in bank ; some send it home. 

I know men at present who are the partial support 
of their mothers. 

6738. Is the “ reserve ” duty at the Dep6t severe ?— 

No, it is not severe. He has his sentry duty to do; 
and they are in charge of the rooms, and instruct the 
recruits, and see that they fold their beds and clean 
iheir appointments. 

6739. Is the drill very hard on the reserve men ? — 

No. 

6740. There is very little night duty at the 
Dep6t? — Well, at present they get a fair time. Tliey 
used to have every third night out ; but I thought that 
hard ; and I think they are four or five nights in the 
week in bed. now. 

6741. Mr. St.irkie. — Do they patrol in the Park at 
night now? — No; there is only instruction in patrol 
for recruits. 

6742. Chairman. — Could a man wear out three pairs 
of boots in a year at the Dep6t? — The Dep6t is vei-y 
hard on boots — the gravel of the square. The " reserve ” 
man has fatigue work, sentry duty, and drill to do. 

6743. Mr. Starkie. — A witness, a “ reserve ” man 
at the Dep6t, gives his expenditure there as £4 8*. 6d. 
a month, that is, £66 6s. 6d. a year, which includes 
£2 5s. for plain clotlies. Do you consider, his annual 
expenditure extravagant? — I think it is. I do n(it 
see how a man can send money home witli that expendi- 
ture. The charge for plain clothes is not much, as I 
know they dress weE in plain clothes. 

6744. Do many of the men take their month’s leave 
in the year ? — No ; sometimes they do not. 

6745. Do many men take leave? — Not the month at 
a time — days here and tliere. 

6746. But they can apply for a month’s leave if 
they require it?— Yra ; and, unless they are urgently 
required, th^ always get it. 

6747. Are you in favour of maintaining the tank 
of acting sergeant? — Yes — a very useful rank, because 
it is a stepping-stone to the rank of sergeant ; and if 
he is not fit for it he cannot go on. His fitoss has 
to be certified. 

6748. Would you be in favour of establishii^ a 
“ merit class ” for deserving senior constables who have 
not much chance of promotion? — I would. 

6749. And of giving such men a stripe on the arm? 

—Some sort of mark, to show people that he is a 
respectable man, as against another man of the same 
rank who is not so respectable. At one time we had 
the special list man, and lie wore a ring on his arm to 
distinguish him from tlie ordinary constable ; but that 
was exploded twenty or thirty years ago. I would put 
something the same as they put on commissiojiaires 
and soldiers to mark the well<onducted man who has 
not been promoted. It would tend to make a man 
more efficie.nt, for the public could not point their 
finger at him. If a man has twenty years’ service and 
no stripes it looks bad. 


6760. Would you be in favour of giving the “ merit 
pay” after fifteen years’ service? — ^I flunk fifteen years 
would be a long time to have to wait for it. The 
officers get it brfore that. 

6751. Chairman. — W ould you give good service pay 
at twelve years ? — ^At twelve years. 
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6762. Would Is. a week be enough? — I think that 
■would meet it. 

6753. Would you give it on account of police apti- 
tude, or would you limit the number of those who 
receive it — would you make it 1 in 30 ? — I would give it 
for good faithful police duty, combined with a good 
conduct certificate on the part of tlie county inspector 
to the effect tliat he had served faithfully and diligently 
and well. 

6754. Would you give the Inspector-General tlie 
power to give the younger men a merit ” badge for 
exceptional police ability? — They get that— they get 
a record of good police duty as it is, and that counts 
for promotion ; and when they go in for an examina- 
tion they get marks for these tilings. There is a system 
of records. 

6755. Please explain the system of records? — Any 
policeman ■who displays more zeal, and intelligence, 
and ability than may reasonably be expected from a 
man of his rank can have his case put forward, and 
brought by the Inspector-General before the Reward 
Board. They consider his case, and if they think 
it is a good one they can grant him a Class 3 
Record with a commendation, which counts for marks 
and sometimes carries a money reward ; or they can 
grant him a Class 1 Record which generally carries a 
£5 reward. These records count for a cei-tain number 
of marks in competitive examinations for promotion. 
Tliete is the Class 2 Record, which is generally given for 
courageous conduct — saving life from drowning, fire, 
or runaway horses — it is a record for pluck, quite 
different from that for police duty. No man is de- 
barred from seeking for this, because he can send his 
own statement to his own officer, and the officer writes 
the statement for the Reward Board. The man’s own 
statement used to go forward, but it was found to be 
a little bit too high-flown, and now the officer is asked 
to condense it before it comes befoi-e us. 

6766. Who are on the Reward Board? — Tlie Deputy 
Inspector-General, and two Assistant Inspectors- 
General. Last ■week’s board consisted of Mr. Considine, 
Mr. Whelan, and myself. I don’t see that we can 
improve on that, Another system has been recently 
added to that of local records given by the coun^ 
inspectors viz., where a man can give a number of 
minor cases in which he has done good duty he can 
quote them all together and send them up and get one 
big case made out of the lot. That was an innovation, 
for ■we used to be told that a whole lot of little cases 
did not make a big one, and that discouraged the men. 
It was Mr. Cameron, the late Assistant Inspector- 
General who started the system, and I saw tlie wisdom 
of it. I have known a man to change into plain 
clothes and follow cases up for a month, and when 
he had five or six of them he would string them 
together, send them up to the lU^ward Board 
and get his_ record, which raised him above 
the level of his comrades, and also £5 in addition. 
Within ■the last few montlis we got the system ex- 
tended ; and now the county inspectors have it in their 
own hands, and when a man has eight of these records 
^y can be strung together and sent up to us, and 
if we think they are good cases the man automatically 
gets the Castle Record. 

6757. Does the reward come out of the public funds ? 
— Out of the Constabulary Force Fund (Reward 
Branch). 

6758. Is there anything that you wish to suggest 
about the pensions — there have been some complaints 
about these — have you anything to say with regard to 
them?— WeU, when the pensions on the two-tliirds 
scale were instituted, I think they were given to men of 
twenty-five years’ service with the view that going 
out at forty-five years of age they would be fit to take 
up any situation. 

6750. Mr. Holmes. — You are referring now to men 
retiring on the three-fifths pension scale?— I think the 
voluntary retirement at twenty-fi've years' service was 
brought in to enable men to take their pensions at an 
early age and begin life over again. 

6760. Why do you say that ?— Because they all try 
to get it. 

6761. Mr. Hoimss. — I thinkfcheLegislaturemadeaalip. 

Witness.— I am against the twenty-five years’ sj^tem 

for this reason, twenty-five years’ service may be quite 
enough to taka out of a soldier who serves in foreign 
climates, and is worn out, but the Irishman who has 
been serving in hie own country as a policeman has 
then only got the ability and experience that are neces- 
sary for him. I don’t admit that a man is as good 
after eighteen years’ service as he is after twenty-five. 


A policeman is not like a soldier. He wants wbat 4i. 
men themselves call “dead knowledge,’’ or in 
words, experience. If he is to lead other men he 
seniority and experience. ““ 

6762. You draw a distinction between beat dutv m 
the pavements of the City of London for twentTfiT^ 
years and rural patrolling?— I noticed my own men 
on duty in Belfast, wearing out at the rate nf thne 
years for every two on other duty. I have seen heartv 
fresh fellows from the country wasted and stooped and 
their knees bent and worn with tramping on the stones 
breathing bad air, living in bad localities, and never 
seeing the sun except through the smoke. 

6763. Anddoes not tliat apply to London 1— London U 

healthier than Belfast and Glasgow. No city is 
healthier than London, because they have everythin? 
perfect there. ” 

6764. Then beat duty takes more out of a man than 
patrolling ? — Oh, certainly. 


6765. Chaiuman. — We saw a man yesterday, a police- 
man’s son who was only eighteen and a half years of 
pge when he joined the Force. In many police forces 
they only count pensionable service from twenty-one 
yeai's of age, but tliia man at forty-three years of age 
can retire without a medical certificate on 30-50ths of 
his pay ; isn’t that very young ?— It is a loss to the 
public, for he is of more value at forty-three than at. 
thirty-three ; and he would be going out at the time 
when he is most valuable. A policeman’s life is not 
like a soldier’s life ; a policeman gets qualified by 
experience, and he can only get it by instruction from 
others and seeing oases ; and after twenty-five years’ 
service he is only beginning to know a little of every- 
thing that he has got to deal with. 

6766. Isn’t it rather young to count three years 
under twenty-one for pension? — Well, it applies to 
myself. I began at eighteen and a half, and I count 
it for pension. I think tliat if a constable began at 
twenty or twenty-one he could do well enough, and go 
out at forty-six years of age. 

6767. Can you give us any information about the 
employment of pensioners? — ^Well, I have a great 
number of pensionei-s coming to me to look for billefs, 
and they find they can’t get them. We am worse off 
than we were before, for the County Coimcils have 
their own axes to grind and their own men to give 
situations to, and our men ai-e out in the cold. 

6768. Mr. Holmes. — How do you account for the 
fact that so many men retire after twenty-five years' 
service without being certain of billets outside?— No 
one will liave them while tliey are in harness. A man 
lias to watch for a situation for which there may he 
twenty applications, and he may not get it. They all 
think they are going to get something wonderful Thty 
want to get away from discipline and to start on their 
own account, and they say that if they don't go out 
early they will get nothing. 

6769. Would you be in favour of an age limit below 
which no man could retire without a medical certifi- 
cate — say fifty years 1 — That applies to me. 


6769a. I am talking merely of the men, Th^ at 
present can retire without medical certificate after 
twenty-five years’ service. The age limit varies in 
Bnghmd ? — I tliink the very term pension shows that a 
man is drawing an allowance. I don’t think a man 
should get a pension under fifty years of ^e. 

6770. In Soitland tlie age limit is fifty-five for the 
constables, and for the higher officers the age is higher ; 
the lowest limit in Scotland under the Police Act is, 
fifty-five ; in England, there are a few counties and 
boroughs in which there is an age limit? — ^If a man 
goes out at fifty-five, he is done. He could do nothing 
for himself. 

677L Do you think that fifty would be too high an 
age limit for voluntBiry retirement?— I don’t think it 
would. I -think the mem. are hale and hearty at fifty. 

6772. To what extent would you increase the 

allowance? — 'Taking the highert rent at alwi^ a 
year, I will take an average, because a man is bound to 
serve wherever he is sent. Take the case of a man 
gets married in Belfast Mid is them, tranferred. xns 
place may be taken by a man who had a house for xo 
a year in the country. He may have to take one a 
£16 in Belfast. . , r 

6773. What weekly increase would you givei 
would be inclined to give the married men £1 a . 
for ^e respectability of the Force, for 

the public, and to enable them to rear their clu^ 
in decency. At present they rin the chance of o » 
reared the other way. 
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6776 Jlr. Stakkie. — ^Two thousand married men are T. 

I'^L'^not know how many miTrUd ti 

men thew^aw^i^the^^ barracks, st 

rr,7^s —That's because they are livmg m country 
riaees ■ and you must remember that though toey are w 
that they would rather pay more and get better 

Mr. Holmes. — An allowance of 2s. a 

,e^ is given to each man in Belfast ^ meet the higher t 

cost of Eving; is living expensive in Belfast?— It is t 

S^ly“t£’^Sfn there couldi combine and get c 
Mticles of foiKl at a cheaper rate than they could be gob 
ff ouiWe-way districts 1-No. There is ha^^y ^y 
Sffcrence between Belfast and the coimt^ distocto 1 
tinw In Belfast there are very good markets, and they 
got ’everything the bes^much better than in Dublm t 
for the same money. , ’ 

6780 Are they in every way cheaper than m the ] 

country diEtricts?— That’s what l say. . . 

6781 "Would not the man m a station m Belfatt 
have some thirty or forty others in the station with i 

*^782. And surely the'.r mess account ought to he i 
lower than that at the Dep6t?-It is more than the 
Depot accoun^ because they have no contrarts. 

6783. Why not make contracts ?— At 

do nob change the contractor nobody the n«t 

time. In Belfast the men mess th^selves. Tho 
markets are good in Belfast, and ^e shops smt the 
police because they are working people s shops. Belfast 
13 nob an aristocratic town like l>ublm. 

6784. It seems to me that they ought to get a great 
number of articles of food cbeaplv ? could they not order 
ten in large quantities at a tune?— I demb Me that they 
would get it any cheaper in that way. They deal with 
the best grocer I know that they buy their P^t°« 
from la^e dealers. They cen t buy 

the markets, for they have no place to store them, ihe 
men are living from hand to mouth m every barrack in 

Hr. Starkie.— W ith reference to making up 
uniform clothing, there are complaii^ that the present 
allowance for the purpose la next sumaent ; is not tne 
uniform of the men at the Dep6t made up by a con- 

'I^at is the contract price for the making up 
of uniforms?— You can get the figures from the men. 
Thev are lower than in the country. 

6787. A witness examined a few day ago, Constable 
O’Neill, said he paid Messrs. Ireland W. 

the allowance for making up 
the instances where no man will ° 
n pi..mgt the regular contractor. Mr. Irela^s contract 
Store the last was 4s. 6d. for making up two paim of 
trousei-s, and, as there was no man competing wi^ Mm, 
we had to take it. The men only rweive 2^ P« 
and were, therefore, 6d. out of pocket. Iidand 

came down the next time, and now charge 2s. P®r pair. 

6788. He is a large contractor and makes up 
hundred suits of un2orm in the year, and ought he not 
to make them up considerably cheaper than the tailora 
in the country ?— I should think so. 

6789. How many married men are secommodAted at 
the Depot?— There are twenty-four families. 

6780a. With what accommodaition are they pro- 
vided?— Each man's whole bouse is not as big as this 
room. 

6790. How many rooms are there in 

kitchen, and a wxiple of rooms ofi it ; mid they can. 
only buy a bag of coal at a time. 


679L Have any of the men at the Dep&t been re- ‘'_j_ 
ported to you for debt? — Two or three, in five years. Commandant 

6792. Were they married or single men?— Mamed T. F. 

6782. How do you suppose they got mto debtt— 

Through their own default. « v, 

6794. Was it due to extravagance? — ^Perhaps ex- 
travagance of the mistress who is no house-keeper. 

Sometimes they marry the wrong sort— dress-makers, 
school-mistresses, and shop-girls. 

6795. Mr. Holmes.— D o the police as a rule marry 
women who have some money of their own?— No, they 
marry girls earning a good living, bub who are bad house- 
keepers ;it is their first attempt at housekeeping. _ 

6796. Mr. Starkie.— \Vha.t is the average semoe at 
which a constable on the “Reserve” attaana promo- 
tion?— Men axe getting promotion after about fourteen 
years; in the counties they are notgetting it till eighteen 
or twenty years’ service. 

6797. To what do you attribute the difference? — ^We 

have younger constables on the “ Reserve,” and no old 
hands. „ v • 


hands. , „ v • 

6798. Would you approve of ch^e pay being 
allowed to sergeants in charge of stations?— I think u 
would be a great spur to men to put their best foot, 
foremost. 

6799. 'What amount would you suggwt?— A shiiluig a 
^eeb — anytihing you like. If a man is not fit to take 
charge, let him forego something. 

6800. Do you not think that at twelve years eemce a 
man’s chance of promotion would be a sufficient mcentive 
tohim without giving him “merit pay”? — Hehasno^^o«- 
tainty of promotion at all. He comes up for the r 
examination, and there may He better men dongside of 
him. A certain number at the top of the list grt the 
promotion. If 150 men come up, and only fifty get 
through, the other 100 would be spun, tm they might 
all "be fairly good men. It is disheartening to a man oi 
sixteen or twenty years’ service to have to serve under a 
man of eight years. 

6801. What do you say to a ' menb pay of Is. per 
week b^B given at a certain service and mcreMed by 
anotlier shilling after a lapse of say five years?— I woMd 
betrin with Is. at t-en years’ service, to mark the 
man of good character ; after fifteen years service I would 
give him another shilling ; and if he is fit for promotion 
he would, be likely to get it after that. 

6802 Mr Holmes. — On the whole are the rates of 

Z fair 1—1 thiidi so, because they live cheaper. 1 
't think they should compare themselves with the 
Eliialish police. ... 

^3 For the police at Belfast, the fair coi^nson 
would be Glasgow rather than London ?—I^tly. 
Belfast and Glasgow are one and the same ; there is 
daily inteircourse between them. 

6804 Mr. St.4RKie. — The demand of the men 

amounts to this, that a constable m a rural 

district in Ireland should receive^ 10s. a WMk 

more than a constable in 

argument is— why don’t they go to thew places. 
Take the case of tlie rush to the gold fields of ^lifomia. 
Thfw ftU sloped off there in 1852, and some of them came 
back. Some of our young fellows joined these !^gMh 
nclice forces, and afterwards wrote to say that they 
^uld prefer to serve wiUi us. They love to come her^ 
I got one within the last two months who had been 
sewing in Devonshire under a Chief Constable who had 
' been a Royal Irish Constabulary officer. Some of the 

' Dublin Police came to us too. ... 

6805. Do they accept the lower pay in o^er to escape 
' from dty beat duty?— They dont bke lAe town bf^ 
They have been reared in the country and ^e co^ij 
. is their home. I got four or five men wit^ 
i two or three years from the Dublin Metropolitan. Police. 

6806. OHAraMAU.— I suppose these large requests are 
L made by the men in the hope th^ 'Will get som^ 
1 thing ?--There is a saying m Breland that a dumb priest 
n^r got a pariah. If they don’t ask they won t get. 


Constable James Dbvxin, examined. 


Uonstame jamm — 

6807. OnuiM.ii.-Do you come from Strabuie, Oo. ol paj J.fuD.vlta. 

toe you been in the Force I-Sine- w,ut1-We uk to be put on 

rears, almost. an eoual footing with the best paid English, force. 

»; SLC 6816. Whieh U thutl-Th. at, of London Pofa. 


teen years, almost. 

6809. How old are you?— TMrto-inne ye^- 

6810. Are you married or single? — ^Mairied. 

6811. Have you any children? — Six. 

6812. Whom^doyou represent here?— The constables 
of Tyrone, maaried and single. 

6813. 'What is your present pay?— £67 12». a year. 


6817. How many people are there in Strabane? 
6,075 I think. 


6818. How many police? — Twelve. 
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.Jfay.?7, 1901. 6819. you' live in barracks or outside ? — In a house 

jamfi8*D^vlin. 6820. Wuat do yoi'. pay in rent? — 4s, a week — 17s 4d. 
a month. 

6821. That is, you aSe 2s. out of pocket compared with 
the single man. You do not pay the barrack deduction, 
and you receive Is. a week towards your rent. Wliat 
sort of a house have you got? — have got a fairly good 
house, in a respectable locality, convenient to the bar- 
rack. 

6822. How much increase of pay do you want? — We 
Mk for the SMue pay as the City of London foi'ce. 

682^. How much of am increase would that be to 
you? — £34 a year. 

6824. That-’s a good lot, isn’t it ; what is your monthly 
— weekly expenditure, whichever way you like to take 
it? — In order to simplify it I have tie montlily ex- 
penditure of other constables here. In my own ease I 
have reduced it to daily expenditure. I draw £S 18s. 

a montli ; and after deducting Is. 6d. for barrack clean- 
ing. I get 2s. lid. for bcot and straw allowances ; ray 
rent is 17s. 4<7. ; and fuel and light cost me 13s. — making 
a first charge of £1 143. 9d. on my month’s pay. 

6825. How much does it work out to? — £1 14s. 9d. 
deducted from my month’s pay leaves a balance of 
£4 3s. 4^d. to support eight in family — tliat is six 
ohfidren, myself, and wife. It allows us for a month of 
thirty-one days 4d, per head, per day. If you take 
four meals a day for each of us it would allow id. for each 
meal per head. 

6826. Have you four meals a day? — Yes. 

6827. Fresh meat yourself? — No sir, I can’t afford it. 
We live on almost a vegetarian diet. 

6828. You don’t send any money to your father and 
mother, or anything of that sort ? — No, very little. 

6829. What is your father? — He was a farmer. He is 
dead. 

6850. Who has the farm?— My brother, and mother, 
and sister live on it now. They have a business as well 
They have assisted us. 

6831. Have you been promoted? — No; I have been 
on the promotion list for the past ten years. 

6832. Do you expect to get promoted soon ? — I cannot 
say. 

6833. Mr. Holjies. — ^H ave you any interest in the 
family farm? — None. I may say that it is now in 
business that they are. 

6834. A.S a younger child had you any share in or 
charge on the farm ? — No, I had none. 

6855. Have you a garden attaclied to your house in 
Strabane? — No ; I have to live on my pay. 

6836. Chaiewan. — ^A re you in debt at all? — I have 
been relieved of it several times by my wife's friends 
and my own friends. My brother has repeatedly given 
us money ; and her brothers have bought her all the 
dothes she has worn since we got married, and have 
boueht the children clothes. 

6837. How much have you got of a balance in hand 
at the end of the month, after you have paid for food 
and clothing, and all that?— I have got nothing. In 
some months I find that it doesn’t do. 

6838. But you keep your head above water?— Yes, 
fay very bard economy and very hard work. I have, 
besides, on many occasions gone through domestic diffi- 
culties : I have had a few turns of very severe sickness ; 
but my friends and her friends have alwas's assisted 


6839. You get medical attendance and medicines 'for 
70ur wife and family? — We do. 

6840. Was it good attendance ?— Yea ; the doctor 
^attends us well. 

6841. What is the case you want to put forward 
•on behalf of the other constables? — They are all circum- 
«t^ced similarly. There is not a married constable in 
Tyrone that is not In debt, unless assisted by friends ; 
and some are very hard pressed by creditors, and driven 
to great straits. 

6842. Do you know many cases in -which proceedings 
have been taken for debt?— I have stood in Uie Strabane 
Court whilst decrees were got against constables. 

6843. Not often? — Well, a few times. 

6844. Are they all in the same predicament, or can 
the single men save a bit? — They can save some. 

6845. How much service had you when you married? 
—Seven years. 

6846. You married as soon as you could? Yes. 

6847. Had you saved anything?— Yes, I saved a 
little. 


6848. £50 ?— Wall, no, I could not ; I used to go on 
leave every year to my father’s farm. 

6849. take a turn with him?— Yes, sometimes 
I gave them assistance while I was there. I wasn’t 
lazy. I always liked to wovV. 


.theses “ Aa 


clothes ?— Yes. 

6851. You appear to be a taason.bla man „ ! , 
want to ask you, is it quite fair to comp.m 
police 11. a coaiitrp plaij, life Strabane ‘ifb ttmT 
a great big city, where they have eight hoars’ coj “ 
beat duty up aud down the pavement all aight-fe 
think that is a fair comparison— I am Ipeakin^^^ 
you as a reasonable man, who has broug^up^hh 
family -well, and kept out of debt? We are aliw 
bit hampered by the difficulties the witnesses 

by comparing tliemselves witli the police of the Gtr 
of ^ndon, instead of taking a place with liaXi 
conditions— the duty m Strabane is quite diffe^f 
from that in London?— WeU, I have been in cS 
myself ; I served in the City of Belfast. 

6852. Take the beat duty in Belfast, Don't vr. 
think that two years in Belfast on the pavemenls tskw 
as much out of you as three years in Strabane?— \o- 
I would much rather have the beat duty in Bek« 
than the duty _ in Strabane. I do more in Straban^ 
than ever I did in Belfast. We have patrolling to 
do ; we have night patrolling; we have six hours’ out 
door duty every day to do, at least ; we have drills in 
the morning and schools to attend; we have after 
wards, the e.xecution of warrants, and a let of minor 
duties to do. In fact, we are never off duty. 

6853. How does that compare with Belfast?— In Bel 
fast a_ mail, if on day duty, goes out in the motnins 
does SIX hours from 9 o’clock until 3, and is done for 
the day. If I do six hours, as I often do, in Strabane 
I can’t say that 1 am done. I am called before I am 
in an hour. 

6854. Mr. Starkie— A re they not also called out iu 
Belfast? — Yes, in the summer season they are. 

6855. Chairman. — But, you see, £34 increase is a 
very large sum, indeed— it is about 48 per cent. ?— Yes. 

6856. Do you think that a reasonable increase to 
ask—isn’t it rather too big a gulp ? — We think we are 
entitled to be paid as well as the be^paid foree in 
the kingdom ; we have as responsible duties to perform, 
and, sometimes, more so, as any force in either Scot- 
land or England. 

6867. You get your pension at twenty-five years' ser- 
vice without a medical certificate. Do you know that 
there are police forces in England where 
a man cannot get a pension under 50 or 55 years of 
see that your condition is much better than 
that. Do you see what I mean? — Yes, I do; I did 
not understand that. 

6858. Would you like not to be able to take yoitr 
pension under 50 years of age— tliat would be a dis- 
advantage to jrou? — Well, it would. 

6859. There is no deduction from your pay for s^pe^ 
annuation? — No. 

6860_. In all the English and Scotch forces 2J per 
cent, is taken off every week. That makes another 
diffei-ence ? — Yes. 

6861. _ Here you get medical attendance for your wife 
and children. How much would it have cost you if 
you had to pay the doctor for all the sickness yon 
had? — It womd cost me something. 

6862. Suppose you were an artisan — it would have 
cost you a good sum? — But artisans living in the same 
vicinity wifli me are earning a great deal lai^r pay. 

6863. Take one. Just tell me his occupation?— .k 
mason . 

6864. Have you calculated what he makes in the 
winter, when he cannot get continuous work— a meson 
cannot get work when there is continuous rain for a 
long time, nor is there anything for him to do when 
there is a heavy frost? — Well, they are generally 
employed. 

6865. But not all the year round. Are there masons 
at work all the year round ? — There are. 

6866. You are paid every day — ^you have not got to 
look for work? — At the present time the masons have 
not to look for it very much, either. 

6867. How much is your mason friend earning at 
present?— Over £2 a week. 

6868. What is he paying for rent?— He pays the 
same rent that I am paying. 

6869. He gets no allowance of 2s. towards it?— I 
should think not. 

6870. How much, would you think, medical attend- 
ance worth — at least £10 a year? Does he belong to 
a club? — Yes. 

6871. How much does he pay to the club?— It is * 
Protection Society. 

6872. Would he pay £l lOs. a year? — They don't paf 
that. I think it is a’bout 6c?. a week. 

6873. Then if he were to die would his wife pt 
allowance or pension ?— She would get an allowance 
from some of the societies.' 
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ftS74 But onlv a gratuity to bury him?— Yes. 
ears! But not a P>-'nsion. Supposing you wre to 
•i.vour u-ife would get £10 a year for life, and each 
^froui children £2 lOi., until they were ^teen?-Yea, 
ftQTfi Dies vour mason get any pension at all? — 
\* ^*biit vou see. sir, he has all his life to make pro- 
viskn for that— he has got his liberty— he hasn’t any 

^but he has to work more. If he does 
„r tiiin UP at the proper time he is dismissed ; and 
ifl"Sn torf. th?j Srn him oS te f..r o, 
d,T. mill h= km ™emd and he geU no pay He 
Tris not wear unifoi-m, and he has to buy all his 
r; clothes. IVhat would you put his clothes at ?— 
\Veil I 'uppose, a suit of clothes in the year, anyway. 

6878 He must have his working suit and anotter 
«it He would par £6 a year for his cioaies?— Yes. 
Traiesmen and their families can buy clothes cheaper 

than policomen can. , 

687a -miy so?-They live in the same toum or 
place : but thev can take advantage of shoos, and will 
cet advantages' where policemen won’t. , , ^ , 

6880. Take boots. Yon get an allowance for boots t 

6881. Sixpence a week, which the mason does not 
-ef and his boots cost him as much, if not more, 
btcaiise he has often a long walk to ^t to his work. 
He can’t retire at forty-five years of age and get a 
superannuation, but must go on working all his life. 


If he wishes to’secure a pension he would have to pay 
4s, a week to an insurance office. That is added to 
your pay ; you haven’t got to do it? — I am aware that 
a pi-nsion is deferred pay. 

6882. There is a weekly payment of 4s. rtraight 
away, which your mason lias to pay, and which you 
haven't got to pay. Do you see what I mean : you 
take tlie gross sum, and do not take other circum- 
stances into account?— I understand what you mean. 

6883. Ho you think that, in view of these facts, 

a y?ar to be added to your pay is really a reasonable 
Tequest?— Yes, I tfiink it is. taking into account the 
prc-c'ress of civilisation, and how the standard of 
living has risen, and the social status that a poli<mman 
is supposed to keep up. If I don’t live resj^tably, 
and fcecT' my children and wife respectably clad, I am 
liable to be reported for it. 

6884. .Was your wife in business?— She was not. 

Her mother was a dressmaker, and she was an assistant 
with her. , , 

6885. Had slie any money?— No, slie had no money. 
6886 Wliat you put forward on behalf of yourself 

and the other constables is, that you wish an incre^e 
of £34 a year to your pay? — Yes, that is the desire 
of the Force I represent. 

6887. Is that exclusive of all aUowances ?— All I 
am instructed to ask. for is the pay and the pension. 

6888. And to dispense with all the ^owances you 
get now? — Well, they haven’t been mentioned to me. 

6889. In the City of London the police get no lodging 
allowance, and they pay 12s. a week as a minitnum 
for lodging? — I understand that the London _ City 
police can gef lodging under favourable conditions — 
that they are lodged in large warehouses. 

6890. A few men are, but not the majority, Som^ 
body has been doing a lot of mischief by putting it 
into the minds of the men of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary that all the London police can get it?— “Yes, 
that is me general impression ; that they ^ can get it. 

6891. A few of the very best men may be able to 
lodge on favourable terms, but not the peat majority. 
And, you know, that the City of l^ndon police is a 
small private force, which has nothing to do with the 
Government, which does not give 6o. towards their 
pay or pension ; and you might just as well Mmpare 
yourselves with any private force anywhere. Do yon 
see what I mean? — Tes. Well, if a private body rs 
able to pay the London City force, the Government 
should be able to pay. 

6892. Is there anything more tliat you would like 
to tell us?— I would like to tell you the circumstances 
under which I am able to live myself. After I joined 
the Force I would have been in debt several times-^as 
I have already told you — only for my fri^ds coming 
to my assistance. When I joined I was neither a shoe- 
maker nor a tailor ; but necessity, acting as a quickener 
to inventive genius, made me both. I make all my 
own clothes, and repair my own boots nnd my chu- 
dren’s boots, and my wife’s boots — necessity compelled 
me to do it. 

6892._ Mr. Staskie. — Do you make your uniform? — 
1 do, sit. I was in business before I joined the Force. 
I never put in a needle ^'fbre I joined the Force ; I 


learned bow to do it from want of money; it was a Slay^m. 
necessity. . -.i. CoTHtable 

6894. Chairman,— Is there anything else ?— Another p«Tlla 

thing is, that tliere might be an impression abou. 

as to the cost of living in rural places in Ireland not 
being as high as in flie cities of England and Srot- 
land. I have lived in Glasgow, and I found that i 
could live cheaper there than in the most remote part 
of Iieland. . o sr 

6895. How is that— were you married then? -res, 

I was married. My wife has friends who uve tbei-. 
and they took us for a holiday, and paid our way. 

It was the only holiday we got. They paid our ex- 
penses there and back again. I saw their accounts — 
how they lived, and what they paid for everything to 
eat. Owing to co-operative stores in Gl^ow, if I 
had my family in Glasgow I could maintain them 
cheaper. In co-operative stores you get 10 per cent, 
off all your purchases . 

6896. Ohairmas. — I s not Belfast just the same sort 
of place as Glasgow? — Y'es ; but they have not ths 
co-operative system of dealing, in Belfast, that they 
have in Glasgow. 

6897. Mr. Holmes. — Do the police resort to the co- 
operative system in Glasgow ?— They do. 

6898. Why cannot they do it in Belfast?— They have 
not got the system. 

6899. Why not make it?— There are large co-opera- 
tive companies in Glasgow. 

6900. I thought you meant that the police formed a 
co-operative socie^ amongst themselves? — No; co- 
operative companies. You get 10 per cent, off all your 


purchases. 

6901. Chairman. — ^Well, tell us anything else?— I 
think that is all except the pensions. W’e demand an 
increase of pensions. 

6902. How much do they want? — We want two-thirds 
at twenty-five years’ service ; three-fourths at twenty- 
eight years’ ; and full pay at thirty years’. 

6903. That’s the same as it was up to 1866— you 
don’t know anything about 1866? — I do not. 

6904- When they gave pensions of full pay, the pay 
of a constable was only £27 14s. a year?— I don’t know 
anything about it. 

6905. 'Chaiemam.— Y our pay has bi 
times and nearly trebled since 1866. 

6905a. Mr. Starkie.— D o you want to retire in eleven 
years on a pension of £104 a year? — At thirty years^ 
service, sir. , , 4. 

6906. Mr. Holmes. — Do you wish us to believe tnar 

tliat is your demand? — That is the demand I am in- 
structed to make. , . « TIT n 

6907. Personally, what do you think of it?— well, 
personally, considering that I hav’e fought for the best 
part of my life in the service of my country, and that I 
am fit for nothing else, and won’t get any employment 
on leaving the service, I think I am entitled to great 
latitude and great consideration from my country. 

6008. With a pension of £104 a year you would 
be better off than bank clerks and a meat many other- 
people ? — But bank clerks ha-ve not as hard a life as we 

6909. They have very small pay ; bank clerks begin 
at £60 and £60 a year?— They have short hours, sir, 
and they are not liable to the same dangers that we 
are Not only are we a civil force, but we are an 
armed force. We are drilled and armed, and I consider 
myself as good and well drilled a man as any soldier 

in any barrack in Ireland. 

6910. You are better off than aiy soldiera?-— 

I think 1 know about soldiering too. I have friends 
in the army in South Africa. . 

6911. How does the soldier’s pay compare with yours 1 
—Well, lie has a great deal of facilities that we haven t. 

6912. How do your dangers compare with his? — I 
think we are very often exposed to as much dangw- 
If I were to commence a second life I would choose the 
life of a soldier. I have been nearly killed several 
times in street riots. Once in particular I got very 
severely wounded and nearly killed in a street not ; I 
could not have been nearer killed in the field of battle. 

6913. Why did you leave Belfast? — I was sent out 

6914- Was it because you were married?— No, I was 
in an extra force, and they -were reducing the force. 

6915. If you were a single man could you not live 
very co^mfortably ?— Well, yes, I could live comfortably. 
I could have more luxuries than as a married man. 

6916. If you had only two children would you not 

K ’, along fairly well with your present pay? — ^Well, 1 
ow a great number of men with two children and 
even they are in very straitened circumstances too. 

6917. At any rate you could do better than yo’: can 
do with six ? — Oh, yes. 
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6918. Do 7011 think that the State ought to fix the rates 
of pay of policemen so as to provide for large families ? 
— No, but I think the State that we serve well should 
provide ns with a living wage that would enable us to 
live respectably as leijuired by the regulations. 

6919. Would not a living wage for a man with a 
large family be very liberal indeed for a single man? — 
W^, thafs sc. 

69M. Mr. Starkie. — ^You compare your duties with 
those of the City of London police ; you say that you 
have six hours a day— three in the day and three at 
night ? — ^Well, we may do the six all together. 

6921. What is your day patrolling ? — Three hours. 

6922. Ton go out with another man? — With another 
man and do tWe hours' pati’olling. 

6923. What do you do on the day patrol? — Well, we 
go through the country and make inquiries as to any- 
thing that may turn up, or is going on in the country. 

6£^. Do you go along the roads ? — Yes. 

6925. What is that but going out for a walk with 
your comrade? — Sometimes it is not that. Sometimes 
we have other objects in view. We are sent on special 
duties, or on revenue duties. 

6926. I am talking of the ordinary day patrol? — Yes. 

6927. How long do you stay out on night patrol?— 
Not lees than three hours — from three to four. 

6928. Do you know that the London policeman is 
on his feet on the streets from ten at night until six 
the next morning? — Yes — the same as the Belfast city 
men. 

6929. Is not that very diSerent from going out for 
three hours at night in Strabane?— I may go out at 
twelve at night or at two in the morning, and may 
be ont till six. 

_ 6930. That is not as bad as from ten at night until 
six the next morning ? — No, sir. 

6931. Do you know anything about the police forces 
in England other than tiiat in the City of London? — 
I do not. 

6932. Do you know that there are large and efficient 
forces of police in Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne? — Yes. 

6933. And your claim is that you should receive 
considerably mors pay than the constables in those 
forces? — We are entitled to more; we have more 
responsible duties. 

6934. Than the police in those large cities? ^The 

duty of the men in those large cities is confined to 
street offences. 


6935. What do you mean by street offences— are 
they not responsible for the safety of an enormous 
amount of valuable property? — They are; and we are 
responsible for very valuable lives which is more 
important. 

6936. Are they not also responsible for the preserva- 
tion of life ? — They are. 

You claim 10s. or 12s. a week more than the 
pay of the constables in any of the city forces I have 
mentioned? — don’t know their pay. I consider that 
we are entitled to be on a footing with the best paid 
English force. Our duties are more lesiionsible than 
theirs. 

6938. Will you not get a pension of £42 2s. 5d. 
a year if you i-etire at twenty-five years’ service? 


buying an annuity is ?— Yes 
6940. If you had to buy an annuity of £42 a veaj 
supposing you left the Force at forty-five years of aa 
y^ would have to pay between £600 and £700 fc 
that annuity? — I suppose so. 

quoting from the annuity table of tli 
itoyal Exchange Company. In order to buy a £1 
have 1 

pay £160 4s. The price of a £40 annuity— or fou 
times that sum— would therefoie be £640 I6s. ; so tht 
^ y^ had to buy your pension on retirement £ 
•^enty-hve^ars service you would have to pay hetwee 
£600 and £700 for it. You are therefore £600 or £7C 
i artisan at the san 

artisan has got his whole life to provic 
for it. When the policraian retires on a pension 1 
drops his trade ; the artisan never does 

It, and that he is m continuous employment ?— Yes t! 
same thing applies to the policeman too. The artisa 
^s his^whole hfe to malre provision for old as 
The artisans wife can keep a shop; and the artisa 
^It ca. «6.g. i„ ,„j b»i„eas ii „ maS 

uud make money at anything at all. 

6M3. Cannot a policeman's wifo engage in certai 

But t^ie are. so many restrictions on that permissic 
that very few avail themsdves of it. There is 


a policeman’s wife earning a shiUing in the 
that I represent. “v 

6944. Chairman. — Of course nobodys’ wife can ea 

if she has six children. Is there anything e]« 
you wo^d like to say?— I was going to say somethir- 
ahout the promotion system. There is a sreat VV • 
in our promotions. ® 

6945. What do you want to say on the subject— wonl^ 

you like merit pay that you could get after fifteen 
years’ service with a good conduct badge or some extra 
allowance?— I would xatlier it took the shape of an 
extra allowance. “ 

6946. After fifteen years or so ? — ^Y«. 

6947. How much would you suggest?— Well, I think 
Is. 6d. a week. 


6948. After what service would you give that?— Alter 
fifteen years’ service. 

6949. Would you increase it?— When a man had 
come to twenty years’ service who had not got promo- 
tion, I would incres^ it to 2s. 6d. 

6950. You think Uiat would be a benefit to the Force? 

— It would be a benefit to the man who had not got 
promotion, and would help to stimulate him to aal 
and efficiency when he had been passed over in promo- 
tion, and would be some recompense for his not gettiii'' 
promotion. ^ 

6951. He sliould be certified to be a good man?— Yes. 

6952. And you would not wish to give it to others?— 
Certainly not. At present owing to the great block in 
promotion for senior men there is a certain amount 
of discontent. 

6953. Mr. Starkie.— I s that on eiccouiit of the “P" 
men? — ^Yes, it is considered that they are the cause 
of it. 


6954. Chairman. — We will tliink over what you say 
about that, and see if anything can be done about the 
“P" list, and merit pay. Is there anything else that 
you would like to say? — Well, a pensioner at home 
asked me not to forget to bring before the committee 
how he liad been treated.. He is an honest industiions 
man, who, in endeavouring to educate his family got 
into debt. He was on the promotion list for fifteen 
years, and had three favourable records. When he 
came to twenty-two or twenty-threa years’ service he was 
told that he was too old for promotion, and he retired 
He was in debt and was processed by a creditor, and 
some decree at Quarter Sessions was obtained against 
him. 

6955. How much was his pension? — £43. Se had 
served twenty-six years, and had tliree favourable 
records. 

6956. Is he a steady man? — Yes he is, and always was. 
He left the Force at twenty-six years’, and could get 
no employment in the place. 

6957. Why does he not remove to another placs?— 
In other rtaces there was not very much open to pen- 
sioners. Derry City is the nearest. 

6958- Mr. Starkie. — Why did he leave the Force?— 
He applied for leave for Iiis wife and da^hter to keep 
a shop in order to help him over his dimculties. He 
got into difficulties with creditors owing to educating 
his boy who is now in a respectable situation. He did 
not get leave. 

6959. For his wife to keep a shop while he was in 
the Force? — ^He asked that his wife and dai^hter 
should he allowed to keep a tobacco shop, and he could 
not get leave. 

6960. Are you aware tliat that is nob allowed in any 
police force in the kingdom? — Yes, I am aware d 
that ; I don’t put it forward as a grievance. 

6961. Chairman. — Do you think it would do?— No, 
I am not prepared — in fact I have not got any instruc- 
tions to advocate that. This man had to work as a 
navvy on the new railway between Strabane and Derry ; 
and it was a pitiable sight to see him humiliated. It 
was age and sheer necessity that made him do it. 

6962. — Mr. Starkie. — Was it not unfortunate for 
him that he left the service? — ^Yes, but he thought 
he would make it up by opening this little shop. 

6963. Chairman. — Is there anything more that you 
would suggest? — No, sir ; I have no instructions to ask 
for anything except pay and pension. 

6964. You have represented what you wanted to tell 
us?— Well, I think I have. 


6^6. Chairman. — ^I wish all the witnesses were ss 
sensible as you are. You liave given your evidence 
remarkably well, and on the whole reasonably ; but of 
course you must not run away with the idea that w 
have accepted everything you say. This committee is 
appointedT only to go into the facts. You have put 
your facts before us very clearly indeed. 

Witness . — Thank you, sir. 


Committee adjourned to the next day. 
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EIGHTH DAY— TUESDAY, MAY 2Sth, 1 901. 

Present: — The Chairman; Sir. Holmes, and Mr, Stabkie. 


Mr. CHAtiLES Houghton Rafter, Chief Constable of Birmingham, examined. 


6S66. Chairman. — T ou are the Chief Constable of 
Birminghaia ? — Yes. 

6967. How long have you held that position? — About 
two years — since July the year before last. 

6968. You were, before that, in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary ? — Y es. 

6969. Will you kindly tell me what grades you passed 
through in the Royal Irish Constabulary? — I was first 
class district inspector. 

6970. Y'ou joined as a cadet, I suppose? — ^Yes. 

6971. And how long were you in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary? — Between sixteen and seventeen, years. 

6972. During the sixteen or seventeen years you 
were in the Royal Irish Constabulary were you quar- 
tered in several places? — Yes; in. Woodford, Co. Gal- 
way ; Ballinroke, Co. Mayo ; Tipperary Town, Co. 
Tipperary ; and Boyle, Co. Roscommon. 

6973. Now let me put a question to you in this 
•nay ; Is there much analogy between police duty in 
Galway, Mayo, Tipperary, and Roscommon, and the 
police duty in Birmingham ? — No, there would not be 
very much. 

6974. Are the duties entirely different? — Yes, very 
different. 

6975. In all these four counties — Galway, Mayo, Tip- 
perary, and Roscommon, the police are rural forces? — 
Yes. 

6976. And, of course, Birmingham, I need hardly 
say, is entirely a city police ? — Yes. 

6977. Have you with you the rates of pay of the 
Birmingham police? — Yes. 

6978. Are these the new rates of pay — have they not 
been recently increased ? — They have only been increased 
as regards inspectors of ten years’ service. 

6976. Not as regards sergeants and constables ? — No ; 
but I think this likely to come on. At least I hear 
rumours to that effect ; the superintendents have 
applied already. The inspectors did apply, and got 
this increase for men of ten years’ service. The ser- 
gMnts applied, at that time, also ; hut they were con- 
sidered to be as well paid as any in England. 

6680. Of course, the City of London police have set 
the ball rolling? — Yes ; and it has gone like a wave all 
over the country. 

_ 6981. Without any consideration for the different 
circumstances of other forces. Birmingham is in the 
centre of a very busy, active manufacturing c<^- 
munity ? — Yes. 

6982. Where trade, of late, has been very brisk in- 
deed, and especially since the war, in arms and arma- 
ments? — ^Yes. 

6983. Kindly give us the rates of pay for all ranks 
below the rank of superintendent? — Perhaps, if I hand 
in a return of rates of pay it will be sufficient. 

6984. Very well. These are your ratra of pay? — ^Yes. 

6985. After six months’ service a man gets 25s. a 
week?— Yes. 

6986. It is then increased to 25s. for a year? — Porsii 
months. 

6987. From one year to four years' service to 26s. ? — 
ies. 

^our yeai-s’ to seven years’ to 28s. ?— Yes. 

6w89. From seven years’ to ten years’ to 30s. ? — Yes. 
^ ^ fifteen years’ to 31s. ? — Yea. 

6991. Fifteen years’ and upwards, 32s., which is 
me maximum pay for the constable, is it not? — Yes. 
^ merit list they may, in addition to 

8*- a week ; but the maximum pay, which is 
otoinaruy attained at fifteen years’ service, is 32s. per 


Holmes.— Has that been the maximu; 
valu week?— I think, in 1897, the: 

it was hefr, ^ tY Birmingham Police Force, hi 

d desire to have the information afterward 


6993. Chairman. — I may take it the pay goes through 
seven steps or gradations, from 24s. to 32s. ? — Yes. 
You will observe tliat the maximum in tlie Birming- 
liam force — and, I believe, in most English forces — 
is fifteen years ; and, I think, that that has been 
arrived at on account of the i>ension scheme, under 
which a man can retire at fifteen years’ service, when 
incapacitated by impaired liealth. 

6994. Perhaps we had better take you through the 
stages, if you don’t mind. The sergeants go through 
four gradations, from 34s. to 40s. ? — Yes. 

6995. Six inspectors go through four gradations — 
from £109 4s. per year to £135. Is that correct? — 
Yes, but we have twenty-five inspectors ; not six. 

6996. Then for constables and sergeants there is a 
merit class of 2s. a week, is there not? — Yes. The 
full merit pay in each case is 2s. a week. 

6907. Is there a minimum merit pay? — Yes, for con- 
stables there is a first merit of 6tZ. 

6998. After how many years is that? — That is not 
given for length of service, but for duty performed. 

6999. Mr. Holmes. — What are the numbers in each 
merit class ? — I will have to enquire about that ; I 
could not tell straight off. 

7000. OHAinstAN. — Is it a fixed number?— No. 

7001. What is the second merit pay ?—6d. 

7002. Are both irrMpective of service ?— Yes. 

7003. What is the third merit pay ? — Is, 

7004. Is that also awarded irrespective of length of 
service? — Yes ; merit pay dees not at all depend on 
service. 

7005. Tliird merit is full merit? — Yes; that brings 
it up to 2s. 

7006. That is two sixpences given as first and second 
merit pay, and Is. aftei-wards ? — Yes. 

7007. Docs a man always begin at 6d. ? — Yes, unless 
the duty is deserving of more, and then he would get 
a second merit stripe straight away. 

7008. Does that carry a stripe on the arm? Yes, 

one stripe on the left arm ; the same as a sergeant’s 
chevi'on for firet merit, two for second merit, and three 
for third. 

7009. Would that be given to a very young con- 
stable? — Oh yes, if he distinguished himself sufficiently 
to merit it. 

7010. At what service — ^to give an instance ? — I have 
one case before my mind in which a young constable 
of only six months’ service got that in a very large 
burglary case, a very large robbery of guns where fie 
himself discovered tliat the place was broken into, 
although there were no outward indications. His 
suspicions were aroused, and he followed up his clue, 
and arrested four or five men. There were several 
hundreds of pounds worth of guns stolen. He went 
and got outside assistance, arrested all the thieves, and 
recovered all the guns. This occurred at a very early 
hour of the morning. 

70U. Is that given by yourself alone?— I recom- 
mend, and the Watch Committee approves. 

7012. Then you do not give merit pay for length of 
service? — No. 


iUBiiv pay given lor wnat we know as 
^d policeman” who may be an illiterate man?— 
that IS not given. You will see we have a long ser 
class and a second long service class — that is fif- 
y^s. Tlie ten years is caUed the “ first long ser 
dass with us, and the fifteen years’ dass is called 
second long service class.” I have given merit pa 
a p(^ceman passed over for promotion. I gave the 
merit pay to a sergeant of over twenty-two years’ ser 
w^ was a very good man and who had done excel 
r not promoted be 

I went there ; but he was then too old to promote • 

X 
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he had learnt German and shorthand, and m«lo himself 7039 Ihen the eommhtee moat think that the p«li„ 
very efficient and was in charge of one of the offices m are able to pay more 1 So, bnt they wish to resetre 
tEto|r\ga,ehlm9.,.Te.k-th.tw.sforl.ng.h 


of service. , j at.' j 

7014. Now the first merit, second merit, and third 

merit— does that apply to sergeants as weU as to e»n- 
stables?— Yes, to sergeants. There is merit, and then 
full merit. , , . 

7015. If a constable is promoted to be a sergeant 
does the merit lapse ?— No, he carries it on towards ser- 

^7016. Does it count towards pension ?— Yes, it does 
count. 

7017. As an increase of pay"— Yes. 

7018. What is the sei^oanl’s merit pay?— A ser- 
geant's first merit is !«., and his full merit brings it up 
by another Is. to 2.«., which is the total. 

7019. That is also for special services?- -yes, for 
what we call '' favourable records” iu the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

7020. Do you ever reward by giving a lump sura, 
as they do in the Royal Irish OonsLabolary ? - Sotiio- 
times we do. We reward sometimes by giving a sl^p 
forward on the promotion list. _ Sometimes we raise 
a man a class. Somelimes it is done by a inonoy 
reward, and on other occasions by compliment, whicli 
counts as a record. 

7021. And have not the magistrates certain powers 

also? — Yes. . r, , 

7022. What deductions ate there from a constables 
pay? — For superannuation 2^ per cent. 

7023. From the pay of all ranks? — Yes. 

7024. Tlien is there any boot money allowed?— Yes. 

7025. Is that in addition to pay?— Yes. Inspectors 
get £2 a year for boots. Constables get 30s. a year, 
4s. more than the men. in the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

7026. Is there any lodging allowance to married 
men, or do they find their own lodgings, and do the 
single men live in barracks ?-^The single men, so far 
as we have accommodation, live in the station house, 
and there is Is. a week deducted from their pay for 
tlie accommodation. Each man in nearly ail our 
stations has a separate room. In some stations there 
are cubicles, but in most stations they have separate 
rooms. 

7027. They are modem, well-adapted stations, I 
suppose? — Yes, and we are going to build a few in 
which they will all have small separate rooms. 

70SS. Are the rooms furnished or unfurnished? — 
Fumisliecl. There is a common lavatory. I am 
getting all the rooms fitted up with cliests and shelves 
too ; all the furniture of the stations is provid^. 

7029. Is there a lodging allowance for married men 
living out of the station house ? — If men are living out 
of the station house they do not get any lodging 
allowance, wlietlier they are married or single. 

7030. Is no ncoount taken of whether a married man 
UvM inside or outside of his district? — Well, I 


for this class of house than they can provide accommod^ 
tion for. 

7040- Does that rent that you have mentioned include 
rates and taxes? — Yes. 

7041. Does the landlord pay rates and taxes?— Yes. 

7042. What rent would a policeman with, say, six 
seven, or eight children, have to pay in Birmingham?— 
About 6’. M. a week. 

7043. How near the stellon could he get?— Unless he' 
got into some of the arli-aiis' dwellings blocks he could 
not get closer to the slaliuii than about a quarter of a 
mile. 

7044. But are not very few of the police force allowed, 
to occupy these dwellings? We have no dwellings for 
our married men in the Central Division at all, ■with the 
exception of a few tlwl, are in the artisans’ dwellings. 

7045. That is what I llnmglit. I could not understand 
how you got houses for the A Division about the Town 
Bail? — No; we cannot get them there. 

7046. Where would the men who are in the A Divieioa 
get lodgings?— Some of them live as far out as Har- 
bourne. Some of them live three miles away. 

7047. Would it not cost the men there at least 2<f. a 
day for locomotion? — Ifes. 

7048. Might it not cost 6<i a day? — I do not think it 
would be more. I'he Iramear would be 3d. from Har- 
bourne. It is a very difticult. thing to reason out, became 
very often when a man can do so, he goes out to reside 
in one or the other of these remote places, either for 
some personal or family advantage. For instance, I 
have a man who lives out there who has a house for 
2s. 6d. a week. He takes charge of allotments in tlie- 
vicinity of his residence. 

7049. Do you mean police duty in taking charge of 
these gardens?— No; he does it privately. He lives 
there and has a look after houses and gardens. 

7060. Do many of the A Division have to live away 
from their work'?— I am trying to get them ebser. 

7051. Except there were some financial or other ad- 
vantages, do you think many of the men would care to 
reside so far away from their stations. Are not the 
lower rents, in distant places, tlie chief reason for their 
doing so?- Yes, the lower rents. Of course there are 
other advantages. „ , 

7052 Well of course tlia.t applies to all grades ot 
society?— Yes. I think those men, living so far out, 
couW get fairly suilabb houses nearer if they liked. 

7053. Doubtlesa for their children’s sake they prefer 
living outside the town- I suppose there is a balance of 
advantage in doing so? — Yes. 

7054. Then we may take it that every has an 

.nenditure of at least 5s. 6d. a week for lo^g, »nd 
. I./. r.f^ allowance from the police authontyf 


for wliich he gets 
— ^Te«. 

7055. And for 


. man with a large family, the rent 


iiking 7cco«T.t ol it, tat appanmtl, tliete wa. not posaMy i:m.: mio 7, 6d ^ 

taVen of it Wore I *ent ttere. I (omd of them go op to more. I hate one mao trto pays o. 


much notice .... . . .. . 

them living immense distances away, and I am trying 
to get them into closer bounds. 

7031. You have got police living away at these dis- 
tanoea. Have they to pay their own expenses in going 
to the station house and hack ? — They have to pay their 
own expenses. 

7032. Can you say what is the averj^e house rent 
paid in Birmingham by the married policeman ? — 
i think rents run from 5s. 6ii. to 6s. 6<i. a week. 

7035. Would that apply to the A Division as well? — ■ 
Tea. I will be able, later on, to give you a long detailed 
list. 

7054. Wliat sort of house do they get for the rent you 
mention ? — For that rent they get a two-storied house, 
a nice modem house, with bath-room, closet, and range, 
&c. 

7035. Are they Corporation houses? — ^Yes, but not 
all. The Corporation have built a number of these 
houses, and some of the A and D Division men have got 
into them ; but I am given to understand that the Cor- 
poration do not like it at all. 

7036. Why is that? — Because these houses were built 
for, and intended to serve as axtisans’ dwellings. 

7037. And they do not consider policemen artisans, 

and there is an objection mi the part of the committee 
that has control of these hO'iMes? — Yes. The Estates 
Committee object to allowing men doing police duty 
to occupy these houses. • . ’ 

■ 7038. Do you know anything of the rente of thwe Oor- 
poratibn houses?— Yes. ' The rent runs to about 5s. 6d. 
a week for these houses. 


and another Us. 3d. . , • 

7056. Is that a eonslable or a aerge^t?— A setgem. 

7057. Could you say how many there_ are who 

less fii-st?-There are thirty-thi-ee jf' 

paying 3s. 9d. ; one jiaja 3s. 3d. ; tao J. «■ »■» 

Sith hi. fathet-in-kse. They diy.de iilte 

here a case of a man paying 2.v. 6«l. a week. Tk 

case of the man of whom I told you before ; he is the one 
who looks after the gardens. _ 

7058. Well, that is an exceptional case. How m J 

have you paying over 4s. a “jets apart- 

ine over 4s. One man pays 15s. He lets apw 
mente. Another man pays 14s. S 

Two pay 10s. and take ui lodgers. Two p^ • . 

take in lodgers. One pays 8s. 6<I. and has a brother 

living with him. _ e, j. t64 I 

7059. How many are there paying over os, . 

“ m And ovar 6.,. I-M7 ove, 6s. > 

7061. Mr. Holmes.— D oes that prarti^Uy 
the total number, or are there m over 

Yes. There ate some over 7s., over as., ovei ^ 

-- There are . vX. ovS 


10s., and 

Over 7s. you may KO..VV. _ 

8s. they are few, but th^ run np to Ihs. 


12s. 'mere are eigu^j-A-^ - . 

Over 7s. you may take the number at^sixty- i 


7062. CHAtBMAN.— I think we. ?®'y *^v^YeB. 
quite right in your average of 5s- bd- a f a. 

I think it- is quite the exception 4“*^“ “ptional- 
hoilse and take, m lodgers. 

There are a few cases of it ; but the idea, w 
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to be prevalent, that the English police can take large 
houses and live rent-free by taking in lodgers, is 
•erroneous. They do not do it to a very great extent, 
hut a number of them do take in constables. 

7063- But if you found that a constable was “ taking 
it out of himself," or learing himself unfit for duty 
by living too far away from liis station, would you 
alkw it?— >'o- When we see that a man is ‘‘taking 
it nut of himself ” — as you say— we pull him up. 

7064. His time is yours, and you are not disposed to 
allow him to render himself unfit for duty? — les, that 

7065- If you found, for instance, that a man was 
carrying coal and rendering himself unfit for duty, 
would you not at once take steps to prevent this con- 
stable lodging out, or living too far away? — Yes. 

7066. Is anything deducted from the pay of men who 
are sick? — Yes. On the first day he is charged 2s., 
on the second day Is. 6d., on the third day 1-t. When 
sick for a longer period than three days he is chafed 
Is. a day throughout. It is a rather curious arrange- 
ment. 

7067. Does not tliat complicate your accounts? — Yes. 

I would like to say that there is an extraordinary 
•complication about the airangeraent. For instance, it 
[Mys a man better to be sick four days than to be sick 
for only three days. You see he is charged only 4s. 
for four days’ sickness, whereas he would be charged 
4i. 6d. for three daj^’, and if he is sick for a week, 
the charge for that would be Is. a day. 

7067.4. But if he has a cold and stops away for a 
day, he is docked 2s. in his pay? — Yes. 

7068. Does he Mt any medical attendance for him- 
self, his wife and family? — Yes, for himself, but not 
for iiis family. The idea of that deduction is not to 
pay for medical attendance, but is to prevent malinger- 
ing A. great many men in the English forces belong to 
benefit societies. Some of them who belong to ^ese 
sccieties draw as much as 12s. a week for sickness. 

7069. Chairsian. — They pay a pretty large conti-ibu- 
tion, I suppose. Yes, but it often pays a man to be 
on the sick list. 

7070. Well, may I take it as this — that this deduc- 
tion is found to be necessary in order to prevent 
malingering, and that the amount is even under con- 
side^ration with a view to increasing it? — Yes, the 
subject is under consideration in Birmingham. 

7071. In all benefit societies there is a weekly con- 
tribution from the individual? — ^Yes. 

7072. And, as many men belong to benefit sccieties, 
you have the deductions from pay in order to prevent 
malingering ? — Quite so. 

7073. Mr. Siarkie. — W ould there be any necessity 
for a Benefit Fund if tliere were no deductions from 
pay when a man is sick? — Of course the circumstances 
of so many men will differ. There might be cases of 
sMiness in a poor man's household where monetary 
rid from a benefit society would be of great use. 

7074. Chairman. — A prudent man is obliged to join 
b«auM he gets in medical assistance or medicines for 
his wife and family? — I doubt if these societies look 
r.fter the wives and children. 

7075. You are aware that in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary a man’s wife and children are medioallv 
looked after?— Yes. 

A man does not belong to the benefit society 
for himself alone. The benefit society entails a practi- 
cal weekly charge which must be kept up, and is, so to 
speak, a deduction from pay? — Yes. 

amount of that? — I could not tell. 

WsHj what other deductions are there? — The 
deductions are — for superannuation, 2^ per cent, de- 
duction from pay when sick ; the expenses of rent of 
married men who get no allowance for rent, no allow- 
anM for locomotion, and no medical attendance for 
wife and children. 

7078. III. Starkie. — A nd the deduction of Is. per 
wwk from men in barracks ?— Yes. 

there any pension for the wife 
ana children^ of. the man who dies before he sets his 
regiUar pension. You are awai-e that in the Royal 
insh Constabulary a man’s wife gets £10 a year, £2 
if i, ^ each child under fifteen years of age, 

ner husband dies before he gets his pension ? — All 
ine pension arrangements, as far as I can compare 
41.^. T_fi® . ® same in the two countries, except that 
rJane more favourable to widows in one 

+].a '' ® constable dies from any natural cause, 

s ^ gratuity ; In Ireland, when 

circumstances which, if he had 
F been manned ho would have drawn a pension, 


his widow then draws a pension, whereas in -England, 4fn£/28,l901, 
she does not The only occasion in England, under 
which a widow receives a pension is, that where a Rafter "chiet 
constable dies from injuries received whilst serving, or Constable, 
when he dies as a pensioner, having been pensioned for Uirmingharn. 
injuries received whilst serving. 

7080. Mr. Starkie. — Is not that when he dies within 
twelve montlis after retirement? — Yes. 

7031. CiiAin.MAN. — There is no pension analogous 
with the Irish pension for widows and children? — Oh 
yes. It is only different in one particular I liave men- 
tioned. 

7082. Mr. Starkie. — The difference in this parti- 
cular between the English and Irish pension systems 
appears to be that the widow of an English policeman 
receives no pension unless her husband dies from an 
inju^ received while he was engaged in the execution 
of his duty, and in Ireland tlie widow of a police- 
man of fifteen years’ sendee or over will get a pension 
if her husband dies from any cause? — Quite so. 

7083. In England, the widow of a constable wiio dies 
from natural causes may receive a gratuity? — Yes. 

7084. But not a pension no matter what her hus- 
band’s service may be? — No. 

7085. Chairman. — Therefore the Irish system is 
much more favourable for the married men ? — Yes. It 
is quite the same thing in the other clauses, but it is 
more favourable in that particular. 

7085a. Mr. Starkie. — Except that the pension for 
widows in England is £16, and in Ireland £10 a 
year. 

7086. Chairman. — Do many men die from injuries 
received in the execution of tlieir duty? — No, In the 
majority of tlie cases deaths are from natural causes, 
and the widow gets only a gratuity. I do not think 
I have known of a widow getting a pension since 1 went 
to Birmingham. 

Mr. Starkie. — There are some hundreds of widows 
on the pension list of tlie Royal Irish Constabulary. 

7087. Chairman. — Now, to come to the men’s pen- 
sions. Is retirement optional after twenty-five years’ 
service? — Yes. The pension scales in Birmingham and 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary are exactly identical up 
to twenty-four years' service. Then, according to the 
English Act maximum scale, as adopted in Birming- 
ham on the completion of tJie tweiity-fiftli year, 3-50ths 
as maxiinuni are added ; in Ireland, in a similar case 
only 2-S0t]is are added. 

7088. So that a police constable in Biimingham, of 
twonty-five years’ service would draw 31-50ths, and on 
completion of twenty-six years’ service he Avould receive 
his full pension of two-thirds? — Yes. 

7089. AnEnglish policeman gets31-50ths after twenty- 
five yearn’ service. The Royal Irish Constabularyman 
gets 30-50tlis? — Yea, under the maximum scale. (There 
is a maximum and a minimum scale ; some forces adopt 
one, some another — we have the maximum.) Then the 
following year, after twenty-six years of service, the 
Birmingham policeman gets another 3-50ths, provided 
it does not exceed two-thirds. Of course it does exceed 
two-thirds ; so that he gets his two-tliirds on the com- 
pletion of the twenty-sixth year. 

7090. Have you an age limit in Birmingham? — No. 

7091. Does service under twenty-one years count for 
pension? — We have a rule that, except by special 
arrangement, no person can qualify by service for 
pension before twenty-one years’. 

7092. Therefore service for pension runs from the 
twenty-first birthday ? — Yes. 

7093. So that a man would be at least forty-seven 
years of age before he could draw a pension, except on 
medical certificate? — ^Yes. 

7094. At. what age do you take recruits? — I have 
taken them as young as nineteen years of age. 

7095. And in such cases service would not count 
towards pension for two years after joining ? — Yes, that 

7096. It is of course very desirable to take them at • 
that age for training, but are they quite satisfied at their 
two years not counting for peimion? — Yes. A man going 
into the Force does not think of grumbling beforehand. 

7097. Do many men retire on the 31-50ths at twenty- 
five years’ service? — ^Not a great many. More retire on 
the completion of twenty-six years’ service. 

7098. Mr. Stabkie. — They had to serve only another 
year to get their highest pension? — Tliat is all. 

7099. Chairman. — Does the superannuation allow- 
anoe to the Birmingham police force come from the rates ? 

— Not so far. 

7100. Do not the pensions come from the deductions 
from the m«i,' from police court fines, and from other 
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sources?— Tea, and from the Oorernment Contribution. 
Then, if these be Lnsufficient to meet the pensions, the 
deficit must be made up from the rates. 

7101. Mr. SiAtiKiE. — I see tliat the stoppages from 
p., in Birminglunn lot tlje M99 were £1,^ 
4s 4d the Erchenuer contributions were £3,941 la. tw. 
other receipts, £4,684— total, £10,M8. It is so stMed 
in the repm^ of one of Her late Majesty's Inspectors 
of Constabulary in England? — ^Then you wm see 
two columns there showing the towns and ntiw ot 
England where the police forces have a balance in hand, 
and the police forces that have a deficiency. 

7102. Mr. Stahkie. — T here is an excess of income over 
expenditure in Birmingham of £804? — ^Yes, and in 
Liverpool you will see a deficiency which must be made 
up from the rawe. 

•7103 la there not a provision as to the Exchequer con- 
tributing the same amount to the Pension Fund as the 
men do%y the 2^ pet cent, deduction from their pay ?— 
I think there is. n • , i 

7104. “ There shall he paid in every financial year to 

the police authority of every such police force, a sum 
eouM to the amount of the rateable deductions made . . . 
from the pay of the constables.” That is section 17 of 
the English Act, sub-section A. , ^ v 

TTifitcss.— Then there is a residue also to ^ 
distributed amongst forces in proportion to the amounts 
laid during the year in respect of pension allowances and 
gratuities out of their peJmion funds. No person can 
check the Exchequer contribution. 

7105. OHA^lMA^•.— A considerable portion of the pen- 
sions are found by the deductions from the men and the 
fines for punishment? — Well, we have very few fines as 


courts of justice included? — Yes, but the amount is 
very small. , 

7017. OHArRH.4.s.— However, whatever they are they 
g.} to the Pension Fund ? — Yes. 

7108. Then as to the hours of duty, what are they ? — 
Eight hours on an average. 

7109. Does every mon do eight hours f — Yes, every 
ma-ri does eight hours on the streets. 

7110. And is the night duty from ten to six?— Yea, the 
nigliti duty is from ten to srs in on© stretch. The day 
(lii'.y is divided up into four hours — two turns of four 
hours each. 

7111. If you require any police outside of duty hours, 
can you call upon them at any time? — We (an, bub we 
have a system in Birmingham of scoring time ofi for 

7112. If they are called upon for extra duty? — ^Yes. _ 

7113. That night duty is much more severe than in 

the Boyal Irish Constabulary?— WeU it is longer, 
hours of duty, I think, in the Eoyal Iriah_ Constabulary 
run on an average something over six hours on 
country pbices. . . 

7114. How would you compare the patrolling m the 
rural districts of Ireland witii the eight hours’ street 
duty in Birmingham as regards physical fatigue?— I 
think the patro^g system in_ Ireland is more severe, 
because with ub a constable doing night duty does that 
continuously. He d(oes no day duty for a month. Then 
he turns ofi it all together. He lives_ systematiosOy, 
whereas, in the Iiish system, a man wib be put down 
for a turn of night duty, and then he will go out twice 
the next day, and tiien perhaps another turn of night 
duty. You see when a man goes out every third or 
fourth night it makes his life more irregular. 

7115. Mr. Stahsii:.— B ut are not the hours of night 

S itrol in Ireland very short compared with the hours in 
irmingham. In Ireland a night patrol rarely exceeds 
three hours’ duration? — ^Yes, that is so. 

7116. OKAinMAN.— But in rural stations in Ireland it 
is only twice a month that they are out after mid- 
n’cht?— That depends on the state of the country. 

*7117. Well in otcdinoiy times? — Two or three tunes 

" r^'^Surely that is less fatiguing than to be up eight 
torn CYsrj night to • month f-I think th., have often 
dono more, thon two or threo tunes i month in Iidsni- 
7119. Mr. &rABKrc. — Df course night patrols may oe 
out after twelve, midnight. There is the lughc patrol 
and the “ rising” patrol. How often in your experience 
did. the “rising” patrol go out?— Well, four, or five, 01 
six times, in the month. 

7120 Til© evidence has been that the regulation num- 
ber of “rising” patrols is two in the month for each 

OnAinMAS. — think the times are better now ? 
—Well, I have not data up to date. 

7122. Does not the street duty take more out of a 
Span than the country patrolling ? — I should say so. 


7123. Would you agree with tlie opinion we have 
had from one of yoim former colleagues who was some 
time in Belfast. His idea is that two years of street 
(iuty take as much out of a man as three years of coimiry 
palroUing?— I daresay they do. 

7124. So thabafter twenty-five years of street ortoim 
duty a man is pretty well used up? — I should say so. 

7125. But after twentv-five years of country patrolling 
a man is by no means used up? — Well, I have seen a 
great many worn out after twenty-five years’ service in 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

7025a. Mr. Holmes. — It is most important to know 
the numbers in the merit class in each rank, because 
if the numbers are large we would want to take the 
maximum. Would you say the proportion is large?— I 
will find it exactly, and let you know. 

7126. I suppose merit pay is not given except in very 
special circumstances? — 'No. 

7127. If that be the case I think we may assume that 
the proportion cannot be very large? — No, it is not very 
large. The merit pay is given imder somewhat similar 
circumstances to favourable records in the Eoyal Irish 
Constabulary. 

7128. From your e:^erlence of the two forces, how 
does the cost of living in Birmingliam compare wil(i that 
in the rural districts in Ireland ? — 1 should say it would 
be somewhat more expensive in BLnningham. I got mr 
clerk to make up a tabulated list of the cost of pro- 
visions. If it would be of any use I will hand it in to 
you. 

7129. Certainly, we shall be glad to have it. Judging 
from your experience of the tw(> forces, would you say 
the cost of living was distinctly higher in Birmingham?-— 
Yes. 

7130. Whr.t would you say it would be — would it be 
26 per cent. ?— Well, I could not say. 

7131. What do you say the cost of a single man’s 
messing in the station house would be?— WeU, the 
cost of a constable in Ladywcod would be Hi. a week. 

7132. What would that cover ?— Tliat covers every- 
thing. But, of course, some men buy extras. 

7133. You know, in Ireland, that the messing 
accounts do not include extras? — Yes, and here also. 

7134. Including extras, what do you. think the aver- 

age cost would be? — I could not tell you that; nor 
could I for Ireland, I got sucli varied accounia. I 
will tell you my figures for Birmingham :—Ladywood, 
11s. ; Keiiyon-street, 13«. » t a 

7135 What accBunts for the difference?— I do not 
know. Duke-stivet, 12s. 6d., and Moseley-street, IZJ- 
These figures are said to include all necessary mess es- 

^ 7136. These are without extras ? — Yes ; they are pro- 
vided with fuel, but pay their cook. 

7137. A limited amount of fuel?— No. 

7138. Have they to pay anything extra, lor reel 
and light, or for servants ?-No. They pay the cook- 
we pay for cleaning the station and we provide all nten- 

*^7139. Could you tell us what the items of ^ 
are at the various meals. In practice, what would tee 
11s. or 12s. cover ?— I have not got that. I suppose the 
average ordinary articles. 

7140. Does it loover butter ?— Yes. . . 

7141. Now would you say tlmt a w!jc 

Ireland, at 26s. a week, not accoiiimodated in a bam^ 
and, therefore, not subject to any 'induction for baw^_ 
accommodation, and witli Is. a iveek lo^ng 
ance after ten years’ service, bnngmg up hm tobd pay 
to 27s. a week— would you say that such » 

the end of the month, after paying for the fair ne^ 
saries of life, should have as much >aoney in ^ 
pocket for clothing and ot^ier things as a 
constable paying 5s. or 6s. a week rent ® 
would have, say, on a salary of 32s. a weeK( ' > 

these constables in Ireland pay rent also. 

7142. I am aware of that. _ , 

Wtfu(!S3.— Taking into account J°ev. 


think the Irish constable would have 
7143. You think that the man ^ir^gham 
distinctly better off with 32s. than Z 

stable in Ireland with 27g. here?— I tMnX sa 


not met any cases in Birmingham of 

to the same extent as I did amongst the ir«n 


Constabulary. 

7144. Chaieman. 
may be. 


-A more provident race 


?_-That 


knowledge of I«- 


7145. Mr. Holmxs.— irom youi 
tend, »here TOuld jou “ J wlfk 

connection with the Constabulary? 


7146. Would you say t 
well off? — 'Yes. 
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7147- Can they save money?— Yes 

7148. Then, I presume, you would say that where 
the ma'rri^ men ai-e hit is in the matter of rent ? — Yes, 

I should fancy so. 

7149 That an addition to the present allowance lor 
rent would go a long way to meet the hardship 

f— Yes, it would help to remove it very much. 

7150 Mr. SxARKiE.— Could you contrast the position 
and duties of inspectors in England with those of 
head constables in this country? — They are somewhat 
similar ; but that an inspector in the English police 
force has not such responsible duties as the Irish head 
constable. He does nothing but supervise the watch 
for the day on his tour of duty. 

7151. Does he do tlie eight hours’ duty?— Yes. 

7152. Does he do the eight hours at night?— Twelve 
l ours at night and eight in the day. Tliey divide it 

'^Vl53- ^as he to remain up the whole of that time 
at night ? No ; I do not think he does. 

7154. 3Vlio acts for the superintendent in his absence 1 
-.The senior inspector of the division. 

7155. What is the average service at whidi constables 

r.'ach the rank of sergeant in your force? — I do not 
tidnk I have got that. Promotions are given early in 
English police forces — after from five to six or seven 
years. I should say about six or seven years would be 
the average. . 

7156. W'hat is the proportion of sergeants to con- 
stables in the Birmingham force? — I tliink it is about 
one to nine or one to ten. 

Mr. Holmes. — It is. From tlie figures in the Blue 
Book the proportion would appear to be about one to 

'' ^157. Mr. Starkie. — The proportion of constables 
to sergeants being so large, a number of constables, 
of course, can never hope to be promoted, although 
they may be fit for advancement? — Yes, there are 
srme men who will never be promoted. 

7158. Are tliere many resignations from the Birming- 
ham force in the year?— Not, except on pension. 

7159. I mean men retiring for the purpose of going 
el-ewhere to better themselves? — No. 

7160. "What per-centage would you say?— In our 
It turns all our men who go out on pension are marked 
down as liaving resigned. "Resigned” means having 
retired on pension. 

7161. I mean of men who, being dissatisfied with the 
service, leave and seek other employment ? — They are 
net many. 

7162. Is there any limit of service for promotion to 
the rank of sergeant? — No ; only I sliould not promote 
a very old man. 

7163. Is there any limit of age beyond whicli a man 
cannot be promoted? — No. 

7164. Is it left altogether to your discretion ?— Yes. 

I should not promote a man who has nearly his time 

7166. On what system do you supply your men with 
uniform clothing — is the dothing made up or is an 
allowance given to the men for the purpose of getting 
it made up? — ^No ; the clothing is made up. 

7166. Is the amount of uniform clothing supplied 
tlie same as in the Royal Irish Constabulary? — I think 
exactly the same. There is a diSevence between the 
English and the Irish policeman which makes it, per- 
haps, more expensive for tlie English _ consteble. As 
soon as his duty is over he takes ofi his uniform and 
puts on plain clothes. Everyone of them do that. 

7167. .Have you, in your force, anything in the 
nature ot the rank of acting se^eant ? — No. 

7168. How do you test a man’s fitness for advance- 
ment to the rank of sergeant? — Constables are some- 
times employed on these duties of supervision when 
we are short of seigeants. 

7169. And, I suppose, you place on that duty men 
whom you intend to promote? — Yes ; to test them. 

_ 7170. Do they receive any extra pay for su<h duty ? — 
No ; those duties are only temporary. 


7171. Is a constable’s advance from one grade of 
pay to anotlier automatic, or is it in your discretion? 

-They are advanced automatically. Th^ come up 
before me, however, on each occasion, to get their 
advance. They ate reported on on eacli occasion. 

7172. Is a man entitled to advance in accordance 
with service ? — Yes, I do it in that way. Tliat is my 
reading of the regulations. 

7173. Are the qualifications whicli you require in 
rt-cruite the same, or higher, than in Royal Irish 
Constabulary?— Just about ^ same, I should think. 


7174. The Police (England) Act, 1890, provides that 1901. 

pensionable service shall be “approved service,” which c. H. 
is liable to deductions in respect of sickness or neglect lufter, Chief 
of duty. Have you had any cases in which a man’s Constable, 
service has been reduced under this provision?- No Birmingham, 
case has occurred to my knowledge in Birmingham. 

7175. Is there any limit of service under which a 
man is not allowed to marry ? — No ; we take married 
men as recruits. 

7176. Is a large proportion of your force married? — 

Yes. 

7177. Are the men’s wives allowed to follow a trade 
f T to keep a shop ? — Yes. 

7178. Chaikman. — T hat is the only force in which 
they are? — I have found them keeping shops. 

7179. That is not the case in England generally, I 
think? — I do not think so. I have heard of several 
cases. 

7180. Mr. Starkie. — D o you approve of it? — No, 

I do not like it. 

7181. Do you not think it is likely to affect a man’s 
impartiality and efficiency in the discharge of Ids duty? 

—Yes. The only case in which I did have a complaint 
of neglect of duty was in the case of a man keeping 
a shop, which ended in jealousy and a row. A police- 
man’s wife carried on one shop, and a rival shop was 
carried on by another man’s wife across the way. 

7182. Mr. Holmes.— S urely, you do not contend 
that patrol duty in Ireland can be compared 
at all in severity with heat duty in a large city?— 

"Well, my experience of panel duty in Ireland was in 
a very bad time. 

7183. Take patrol duty in the day-time. Two con- 
stables go out together. Is it anything more than • 
walking exercise ? — No ; in the day-time it is about 
that during good weather. 

7184. And is not the constable in a large city at 
night, and in the day-time, too, alone on his beat 
for eight hours on end? — Yes. 

7185. Whereas, on the occasions on which a man 
goes out on patrol duty in Ireland at night he has 
a companion. Does not that make a difference?— Yes, 
very much. 

7186. Do many of your men retire when tliey are in 
a position to cla'im a minimum pension? — Yes. 

7187. Does that mean that many men retire under 
fifty years of age? — No. I think the majority of the 
men retire over fifty. They have been from fifty-three 
to fifty-five, and some of them older, because, in former 
times, they recruited men up to thirty years of age. 

7188. Do you find any difficulty in getting recruits 
in Birmingham ? — No. 

7189 The rates of pay are sufficient to attract them? 

—Yes. 

7190. From what classes? — Tlie English recruits are 

generally young tradesmen — miners, carpenters, and so 
forth. T « VT 

7191. Do yon ever get men from the R.I.C.? — No. 

I have had applications ; but I do not approve of taking 
men from other forces. 

7192. Would the police autlioritiM in Birmingham 
be in favour of fixing an age-limit below which no 
])ension could be given without a medical certificate? — 

That is a matter which is tmder discussion. As I 
told you, our pension fund is in the hands of an 
actuary, because last year, as I have told you already, 
there was £800 of a balance. This year there will be, 
perhaps, only £100. . 

7193. Mr. Starkie.- Has the pension list increased? 

^Yes, or the Government grant has diminished. 

7194. Could you say how many men you have on 

your pension list?— I could not say right away; but 
I could let yon know, . 

7195. 1 do not think you stated the strength of your 

force?— The actual strength of the force is 740 or "TSO ; 
tlie nominal strength is 800. My strength has been 
recently increased by 100, and the future strength 
will be 920. The increase was sanctioned about a 
month ago, and I have only got about forty recruits 
up to this. , , , 

7106. Do you think you have about the same number 
on the pension list? — Oh, no. 

7197. In the Royal Irish Constabulai-y the number 
of sergeants on pension exceeds the number on the 
active list. I tliink it would be useful to know the 
numbers in your case?— Very well ; I will let you know. 

7193. That is, comparing the number on the active 
list with that on the retire list? — ^Yes, very well. 

7199. And, if you could distinguish the men on. the 
pension list by the ranks they held. Can you do that? 

—Yes ; we have it printed. It is very easily done. 
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Jfov*?, icoi, 7200. lOo many -men remain in your force beyond 
twenty-sii years’ serTice? — Not constables; so far as 
Ritter Cbief ^ have seen. 

Conatai>le, 7201. Do sergeants and inspectors?— Not sergeants; 
Birmingham, but inspectors and superintendents do. 


7202. Mr. Holmes.— I see the population of B;» 
mingham is over half-a-million?— Yes ; and if the 
suburbs and rural districts were added in it would be 
a great deal more. 


Head 

Constable 

Michael 

Masterson. 


Head Constable Michael Mastersoh, examined. 


7203. Chaimian. — Where do you come from? — Swin- 
ford, Co. Mayo. 

73)4. How long are you in the service? — I am thirty 
years and eleven montlis. 

7205. And your present age? — I shall be forty-nine 
years next June. 

7206. You joined at eighteen? — Yes, a month after 
eighteen. 

7207. Were you tlie son of a policeman? — No, sir. 

7208. How long have you been a head constable? — 
Five years and eleven months. 

7209. How long a sergeant ? — ^Thirteen years and nine 
montlis a sergeant. 

7210. And eleven years a constable? — Yes, sir. 

7211. You represent here the head constables ? — Yes, 
of the province of Connaught. 

7212. Are you married or single ? — Married. 

7213. How many children?— Four children. 

7214. At what period of service did you marry? — 
Seventeen years. 

7215. Is Swinford a disti-ict headquarters’ station? — 
It is, sir. 

7216. Do you live in barracks ? — I do, sir. 

7217. How many rooms have you? — I have three 
rooms and a little kitchen. 

7218. You pay for that la. a week ?— Yes. 

7219. Your pay now is how much? — £97 10s. per 
annum. 

7220. Mr. Holmes. — In one months’ time it will be 
£104 ?— Yes, in July. 

7221. Chairman. — ^Wliat is the representation you 
wish to make? — We claim to be put on the same level 
as the best paid police force in England, as regards 
pay. 

7222. What force is tliat ? — J believe the best paid is 
the City of London force. 

7223. What difference would that make to you ?— 
They ate in receipt of £182 a year — ^that is, inspectors 
who are of a similar rank to me. 

7224. What deductions are they liable to? — I believe 
they are liable to 2^ per cent, from pay for superannua- 
tion. 

7225. Then what otlier deductions ? — I am not aware 
of any other, sir. 

7226. Are they allowed anything for rent? — I believe 
they are allowed half a crown a week. 

7227. Well, that is not so. I want you to arrive 
at the net pay. You say £182. What I want to 
arrive at is how much the net diffei-ence is. You see 
what I mean. You do Jiot know the deductions? — 
do not know, 

7228. Well, I may tell you for your information that 
they are liable to heavy deductions. First of all, an 
inspector with four children could not find any place 
cf residence in ths City of London at all. He would 
have to live some distance away, and a man of your 
rank would, have to pay at least 12.?. a week rent no 
matter where he would go. That is a heavy deduc- 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

7229. You have no deduction here for pension? — 
Well, there is per cant, deducted from us. 

7230. Tliat is for the Constabulary Force Fund. 
That_ has nothing to do with pension. It has only to 
do with wives and famUies, and only affects the senior 
members? — Yes, but the Government are making 
scmetliing out of that. 

7231. You are refening to the Cormtabulary Force 
Fund whidi only affects men who joined before 1883. 
It does not affect anybody who joined during the last 
seventeen years. Therefore the majority of the Force 
has nothing to do with that? — do not believe that, 
sir. 

7232. Is not the benefit branch of that fund entirely 
for providing for women and diildren of members 
of the Force who joined prior to 1883? — Yes. 

7233. It has nothing to do with pensions? — It has 
not, air, 

72M. Is tiiore any deduction from your pay for 
pension. We will come to widows and c^ldren pre- 
sently? — There is no deduction. 


7235. Then you have been for tlie last five years in 
a position to claim a pension without medical certifi- 
cate ? — Yes, sir. 

7236. And now you can if you choose retire on the 
full pension to which you are entitled? — No, sir, 1 am 
not. 

7237. How soon can you get that? — I would require 
to go on to seven yeaiu before I could attain to the 
highest pension of my rank. 

7238. Have you to go on to thirty-eight years’ 
service ? — No, to seven years’ in the tank. 

7239. Mr. Stareie. — What he means is, that he will 
get £104 a year on the 1st July, and in order to retire 
on the basis of £104, he would have to serve three 
years’ at that rate. 

TFitness. — I am not under your impression. I 
believe that the increments on my pay would bring it 
on to two-thirda if I liad two years in the rank now. 

Mr. Starkie. — Tliere is a provision that any 
member of the Force retiring must have served tluee 
years at the rate or in the rank in order to retire 
on the pay of that rate or tank. It does not make 
much difference. 

7241. Chairman. — ^W hat will be your full pension? 
— £69 8i. a year. 

7242. What is the increase of pay you ask for on 
behalf of the head constables of Connaught ?— An 
increase of £1 10*. a week. 

7243. How much is your weekly pay now?— It will 
be £2 when I come to the 1st July. 

7244. To that you want £l 10s. added? — Yes. 

7245. That is a very heavy increase? — Yes, bat that 
only brings us up to the best paid English police 
force. 

7246. Are you aware that the City of London police 
is not a Government force at all ? — I am. 

7247. And you were not aware until you came here 
to-day of tlie deductions to which the City of London 
force is subject? — I was not. 

7248. What you seek here on behalf of the head 
constables of Connaught is, an increase of 75 per cent, 
in the pay of liead constables ? — Yes, sir. 

7249. That is a very high per-cent^e ?~I was told 

to put it to you in the waj I am saying— that is, 
equal to the best paid English force, and in looking 
over that I see the City of London police force is the 
best paid. . 

7250. But has any head constable been m the Oily 
of London to study tlie local conditions?— As far as 


food is concerned 

7251. It is not food. You have not studied the 
local conditions of London ? — No, sir, I have not. 

7252. Why do you consider you are entWed to 75 
per cent, increase in pay? — Because our duties are as 
onerous and as important, and we have more Acte of 
Parliament to enforce than the London police have. _ 

7253. How do you ai-rive at that?— We 
quiries and we ascettainer] the duties that ^y had to 
perform, and compared them witli tlie duties that we 
have to perform. And we have more Acts of Parlia- 
ment to put in force than they have. 

7254. But liow do you arrive at that. How do you 

know what Acts of Parliament they have to put m 
force?— I wiH just teU you. We perforin wit^t 
additional remuneration duties that are carried out oy 
the E.xcise and by civilians in England, these bemg 
well paid for their work. For instance, there are sue 
Acts as the Gun. License Act, the Dogs Regulation Act, 
and many others. „ , i 

7255. But all these apply to England. The Gun 
License Act is in force in .England?— Yes, but 

not the English police that can-y it out as a rm®- . 

7256. Yes, they do so ^ over England, assist^ by 
the Inland Revenue. The EngUsh pto jiut m 
same way as in Ireland, are responstole to iooL ^ 
after the licenses. With regard to the Dogs EeguWwn 
Act, of course that is an EngUsh measure too?— 

Uien there is the Hawkers’ Act. ^ i. in 

7267. That is one ' of the most important Acte 
England, carried out in the same way? Y«, 
not the English police tliat carry out that Act. 
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7258. But the English police surely perform all the 
duties that are performed by the Royal Irish Con- 
stabularvj with the exception of some Acts which are 
specially applicable to Ireland, such as the Peace 
Preserration Act. Then there are a great many extra 
ones in England. Are you the Inspector of Weights 
and Measures? — No, sir, I am not, but tliere are 
many head constables who are. 

Mr. Starkie. — They are usually sergeants. 

7259. Ch.urm.an. — Then the Explosives Act, the Food 
and Dru"8 Act, and other Acts are all enforced by the 
English police in the same way? — Well, according to 
the inquiries we have made, they are not. 

7260. Who are the men who made those inquiries? — • 
The head constables in Sligo and in Cork. 

7261. Wljy are they not here to prove it? — They 
have not been sent over, but inquired from people 
there that they knew, such as policemen. 

7262. Has either of them inquired from the Com- 
missioner? — Not on that particular point. 

7263. Do you not see that your information is in- 
correct. Now as to Inspectors of Weights and 
Measures? — W’e say the civilians carry out that. 

7264. Yes, but in many counties it is done by the 
English police, and in Ireland they always receive 
extra pay for it? — Yes, but nothing commensurate with 
what is paid in other places. For instance, in Dublin 
there is a man gets £170 a year for it. 

7265. You contend that the Irish police perfonn 
some extra duties not performed by the English police? 
—I do. 

7266. But you do not speak from your own know- 
ledge? — No, but from information I have heard stated. 
Then there is another thing. We have to protect 
bailiffs. 

7267. Well, in England have tliey not to do the 
same? — There are no evicted farms there, or boy- 
cotted landlords. 

7268. Mr. Holmes. — Are there many evictions 
now ? — In tlie country, sir ? 

7269. Are not evictions practically at an end? — Well, 
they have decreased considerably. 

TC70. Chairm.an. — You have not made personal in- 
quiry, and yon have no pei-sonal knowledge as regards 
the English police duty as compared with Irish. Is 
not that so? — No, I have no personal knowledge. 

7271. You do not sa.y that the expense of living 
has increased since 1883? — I do. 

7272. How much? — Well, it has increased somewhat. 

7273. How much? — House rent, fuel, boots, butter, 
bacon and beef have gone up recently. 

7274. Well, give us some facta and figui'es? — will, 
sir. 

7275. I may tell you it is admitted generally by all 
the witnesses that the prices of food all round have 
not gone up during the last twenty years. Probably 
you are confounding that with the higher standard of 
living? — No, sir, I am not. I will come to that. I 
liai^ a teble showing the prices of the undementioned 
articles in the years set forth in each column. 

7276. Chairman. — What place is that for? — All over 
Ireland. 

7277. Ireland is a very big country. There is no 
such thing as prices all over Ireland. Is not Belfast 
a dearer place than Swinford, for instance? — We say 
“ all over the country districts.” We say in Connaught. 

7278. Are there not expensive and inexpensive 
places? — ^Well, in villages and out-of-the-way places 
there may be a little put on for carriage for provisions. 

7279. Well, let us hear what you have to say about 
Connaught?— I say, sir, that in Connaught in 1883, 
potatoes were from 4d. to 6d. a stone : now they are 
from 8d. to lOd. 

7280. Potatoes in Dublin to-day are 6d. 7 — Well, 
they will be getting cheaper from this out. Only 
mwntly they were dear. They have gone up consider- 

7281. Do you mean to say that within the last ten 
there has been an increase in potatoes from 4d. 

and 6o. to 8d. and lOd. ? — Yes, according to difierent 
localities. 

Well, what is next? — The next thing is cabbage 
T?'^ ^ as it is not very important, 

tt was from 5s. lOd. to 6s. per hundred of 120 in 1883, and 
price has gone up now to, from 8s, to 10s. in 1901. 

P®*" ®tone, and now they are from Zi. 
40.. per stone. Carrots were 2s. per cwt., and now 

ttwy are W 5s. to 3r. 6<f. per cwt. • ■ 


7283. Now meat?— Meat is much at the same price. 

In 1883, it was lOd. pet lb., and now it is 7d. How- 
ever, sir, I may say that I am paying a great deal more 
than that for it myself in my country place. 

7284. Mr. Starkiz. — H ow much are you paying 
yourself ? — lOd. a lb. 

7285. Chairman. — Have you got any bills or data for 

that? — 1 have, and if you went in for a single pound of 
beef 

Mr. Holmes. — It would be cheaper for you to get 
your meat from Dublin. 

TFifness. — If you went in for a single pound of beef 
you would pay lid. for it if you were uot dealing in 
tile place. 

7286. Why should you deal in the place if they 
treat you in that way ? — I could not get it any- 
where else. 

7287. Is there not a railway?— Yes. At this time 
of the year meat is high when the stallfeds are out, and 
the grass beef is not in. 

7&8. Well, mutton?— As for mutton it is much the 
same price. Mutton chops were lid. in 1383, ami 
they are the same price to-day. 

TO89. Mr. Starkie. — lid. a lb.? — Yes, sir, that is 
the average of the places where the infomation was 
collected. 

7290. Chairman. — Tell us the names of the places ? — 

In Cork and Sligo, and all over Ireland — Belfast ami 
Limerick, and Waterford. 

7291. You say rent has increased. Of course I do 
not mean your rent, because in all barracks head con- 
stables’ quarters are found generally? — Yes, house rent 
has increased. 

7292. If quarters are found for head constables, that 
increase does not apply to them ? — No, sir, it does not. 

7293. Of course you mean in asking for this increase 
of pay of £1 10s. a week that you should lose all your 
allowance?— Yes, we want solid pay. 

7294. Do you mean that with this increase of pay 
they should give you quarters free, or at l.s. a week 
rent? — We say that we are entitled to quarters free. 

7295. Why? — Because the barrack we occupy is net 
exclusively for us. It is a place for prisoners and for 
the ftor^e of arras. 

7296. Why should you be on better terras than tlie 
police of the greatest city in the world. They do not 
get quarters free? — I am informed that they have 
lodgers, and that they can have their houses rent free. 

7297. Would an inspector take in lodgero ?— Yes. 

7298. Well, he woidd be dismissed to-morrow if lie 
did? — ^Well, men of an humbler rank do. 

7299. Is that what you have been told? — ^Yes. 

7300. Well, you have been wholly misinforms'l. 
Then, again, should not your medical attendance be 
taken away, and should you not provide medical-attend- 
ance for yourself, and wife, and children? — Yes, it La 
only 2s. a month. 

'^1. Well, you mean that should be deducted? — 
Yes, the probability is that I would not want a doctor 
for two or three or five years. 

, 7302. Would not a man in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary with a wife and four or five cliildren want 
the doctor for three or four yeais ? — I say possibly. 

7303. Then must not the conditions of life be very 
heal^y?— Yes, but I lived one time in a place where 
the police doctor was so far away that I had to pay 
£1 to a private doctor. 

7304. There you see the price doctors charge. In the 
present way it can be done much cheaper. 

7306. Mr. Starkie. — ^If that had been represented' 
could not the medical attendant have been changed ? — 
Yes, it was represented, but the local doctor was not 
appointed. 

7306. Chairman. — And if you should die in the 
Force from natural causes your wife would get a pen- 
sion, and your children allowances? — ^Yea, but it is 
very small. 

7307. Do the widows of men of any other force get 
anything large or small? — Sure, it is we who give, 
tliat. 

7308. How ? — ^By the Constabulary Force Fund. 

Mr. Holmes. — The Constabulary Force Fund has 
nothing in the world to say to pensions. 

7309. Chairman. — ^You are entirely misinformed on 
the subject. The widow of a man who did not sub- 
scribe to the Constahulaiy Force Fund at all gets a 
pension If her husband dies from -natural causes at a 
time when he would be entitled to pension himself if 
incapacitated ?— Yes, but it is small. 
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7310. Is there any other force besides the Royal Irish 
Constabulary which gives anything at all 1 — I am not 
aware that anyone else does. 

7311. Of course, that is an immense advantage to 
the R.I.C. Is there anything else you wisli to urge? 
—Yes, sir. We say that the elevation that took place 
in our pay in 1883 was no increase at all. 

7512. We want to know what the conditions are in 
1901. Tlie Committee of 1882 went very carefully into 
the matter, and made certain recommendations which 
increased the benefits very considerably over the whole 
Force? — I deny that, sir. 

7313. But this Committee does not exist in order 
to give increased pay. You do not suppose that we 
are sitting here to give increased pay? — No, sir. 

7314. AVe are oiuy inquiring into the reasons^ there 
may be for it. Is there anting else you wish to 
urge in support of this £1 10s. a week increase — how 
do you propose to justify the incresse? Are you £1 10s. 
a week out of pocket? — I am not. 

7315. Why do you ask for it?— I want something 
to put in my pocket to meet any emergency or con- 
tingency that may arise in case of increased outlay. 
At present I have only what supports me, and, surely, 
the Government does not expect tiiat men will continue 
on to serve for what they eat. 

7316. Has not the Government provided a pension 
for you ? — The pension is totally inadequate. 

7317. What! £69 a year? — ^Yes. 

7318. How old are you now ? — Forty-nine years. 

7319. And a pension for life at fifty-one of £69 a 
year is totally inadequate ? — Certainly, sir. 

7320. What other profession or calling would give 
you an equal pension in your rank of life ? Would any 
artisan get a pension the same as you ? — He would never 
lose his situation at all. 

7521. What do you mean? — I mean he would never 
drop out. 

7322. Wlio wants you to drop out? — Well, I must 
get out some time. 

7323. And so must an artisan when his eye gets 
dim. Take a baker or a carpenter, and what better 
prospect have they? A carpenter, for instance, when 
his eye gets dim, loses all his prospects of gaining a 
living ? — Well, he would have a son grown up to take 
his place. 

7324. That would be living on his son. That would 
not be providing a pension. Who wants you to drop 
out at fifty-one years of age? — Well, I must drop out 
some time ; I could not continue to serve on ; there 
must be some limit. 

7325. You are not an old man yet. Tliat is quite 
evident. Why should you have to drop out? — Well, 
sir, to take a change of life. 

■ra26. Why to take a change of life at your age? — 
A person that has the iron rod of discipline over them 
for so long wants it. 

7327. A^o administers the discipline? Surely, you 
ere one of the iron rods yourself ? — ^Yes ; but there are 
ether rods over me. 

7328. Yes; but are they not very easy rods? You 
are the iron rod yourself? — The men under me are 
watching me, and the men over me are watching me, 
also. 

7329. But you are the iron rod? — Every man in the 
Force is an iron rod, so to speak. The juniors are 
watching me, and the seniors as well. 

7330. The juniors are not responsible for your dis- 
cipline. How are they an iron rod to you ?— Well, if 
I made a mistake, some of them would soon drop on 
'me, or trip me up. 

7331. How many constables have you under you ?— 
T have eleven or twelve. 

7332. How many in the district? — Forty. 

7333. And you say to a man, “ Go, and he goeth.” 
You are in command, and in a position of authority? — 
Yes. 

7334. Then why do you talk about discipline? It 
is you who administer discipline? — After aU there are 
rules and regulations that are not very pleasant to 
exist under, and a person cannot continue ■under them 
all the time. 

7335. Well, half the district inspectorshres are open 
to all the he^ constables, are they not ? — Yes, up to a 
certain age. 

7336. Is there any other force where that is done? — 
In the Dublin police all the inspectorships ate open to, 
and lecmited from, the ranks. 

7337. Mr.^ Holmes. — ^How many are there? — do 
not know, sir. I did not make that up. 

7338. Chairkak. — ^Y ou know the only ground upon 
•which you or anybody else can claim an increase of 


pay is by showing that the pay is inadequate for vour 

expenses. Can you show that in any way? Snrelv to 

goodness I am not expected to be paid only with'^^the 
pay that I am able to eat. 

7339. But you are lodged and clothed, and you are 
pensioned, and you are medically provided for?— Yes- 
but if any sickness occurs in my family, or if a death” 
or any accident, occurs, that makes necessary expense’ 

7340. The State gives you medical attendant for 
your wife and children? — I am not representing myself 
particularly ; but take it that any member of my family 
died. Where would I get the expenses necessary to 
bury tliem, or bring them home ? 

7341. A head constable, who lias only to pay Is a 
week for rent, and is paid £104 a year, has not got 
money enough to pay for the funeral of a child?— No 


sir. 

7342. Do you seriously contend tliat? — I do. 

7343. Are you a member of a burial society?— No. 

7344. Is there no burial society in the Province of 
Connaught ? — Not that I am aware of. 

7345. In all the Province of Connaught you are not 
aware of any benefit or burial society ?— There might 
be in Galway or Ballinasloe, or some other place ; but 
not to _my knowledge. I cannot remember that such 
institutions exist. 

7346. You have not insured for your wife and your 
children? — No. 

7347. If you were in a civilian rank of life would 
you not have to subscribe to a benefit or burial society? 
— Probably, I would subscribe to a benefit society if 
I was an artisan. 

7348. But you do not subscribe to a benefit society 
because you are in the police ? — No. 

7340. Because you are assured of sufficient benefits 
tci prevent you being put to the expense? — I make an 
application now to be provided with the necessary 
funds. 

7360. Do you mean to say that you have not sufficient 
means? — I have sufficient means at the present time 
to live — and barely live. 

7361. But not to subscribe to a burial society, if you 
thought it necessary? — I do not know exactly what the 
subscription would be. 

7362. Were you ever sick? — I was, with colds, and 
such like. 

7353. When you last had a cold was your pay 
stopped ? — No. 

7354. Would it have been stopped if you had been 
an artisan ?— It would. 

7355. Then you get out of the Constabulary the bene- 
fits that you would get out of the benefit society?— The 
artisan has more pay than I have, and his wife is a 
dressmaker or something. 

7366. Is any artisan with four children able to lodge 
himself at Is. a week rent? — No. 

7357. What, rent would he have to pay in the village 
of Swinford ?-^Som6thing between £10 and £12 a year. 

7368. Then you are so much to the good?— Not ffist 
I know of. They have other means of making besides 
tliat. 

7359. Do wives of artisans keep shops? — Tea, and 
public-houses. 

7360. In many cases? — A^U, there are five or six 
cases in the little village I live in. 

7361. Mr. Holmes. — Of artisans keeping pubbe- 


7362. Have they got licences? — ^Yes. 

7363. And been able to find the necessary capital?y 
It does not require very much capit^ to start a public- 
house in a small country town. It is not hard for an 
artisan to do that, especially when a man like a 
baker can earn as much as 1 do. 

7364. Do you mean a master baker or a journeyman 
baker? — I mean a baker who is working for a man 
named Mr. Dalton, in the town of Swinford. ns 
keeps a large bakery, and employs fourteen, or fifteen 
bakers. 

7365. Chairman.— Do you compare your “ 

the village of Swinford with the duties of an tnape^ 
in the City of London?— I say my duties are longer, 
as severe, and as important. » -aMi 

7366. How many hours’ duty do you 

1 am up at half-past seven, and my fcst du^ » 
parade the guard. Tlien I sit do^ and read 
entries of guard for the previous day. 

7367. That is not hard work, i? 

it is hard ; but at the same time it is ij 

after the cleanliness of the barrack. The ^ 

parade at 9 o’clock. We have a ^school then, sir, 
generally of either drill or police duties. 
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7368. Then how many hours' patrolling do yon do? 

do six, on an average. . , , t 

7369, Then how many hours at night ?— I am saying 
sis out-door every twenty-four hours. 

7370 How many times a month are men out after 
midnight ?— Well, I cannot exactly say ; but I would 
put it down roughly at five or six times in the month 
yter 12 o'clock. 

7371. I want from you now some reason to show 
how it is tliat your present pay and allowances are not 
in excess of your expenditure. You have not given 
us that yet. You are not in debt, of course?— I am 
net- and I will teU you why: I had often to sit 
down to a very plain fare, both myself and my family, 
sfoner than that I would go in debt, when my wife or 
c’lildren would require clothing. 

7372. Is there anytliiug else you wish to say?— I have 
a brief drawn out here by the men whom I represent. 

7373 Well, we have had that brief very often. The 
brief has been brought before us. Of coui-se, you 
r eeived the brief from a source tliat we are well 
aware of ?— I beg your pardon ; that is my own com- 
Tosition. , . . , , , • - • 

7374. Then it cannot be a brief. A bnet is some- 

thing given to you ?— Of course, I was assisted by the 
head constables whom I represent here. _ 

7375. Then the best thing to do is to put it in? — 
Yes ; but there are things in it that I would like to 

^7376- Well, speak on them. Wliat is the point?— 
With regard to the changes that have taken place, in 
the standard of living within the last twenty-five years, 
the comfort of which has gone up very largely during 
the time I have mentioned, in consequence of the wide- 
spread diffusion of education and consequent enlighten- 
ment even amongst the poorest ; also, the spread of 
trades unionism, and other modes of protecting labour 

interests every branch of labour except that of the 

Irish policeman — we have no society to protect our 
interests at all. 

7377. Why, you have got all your officers ; and here 
we are sitting because you ask an increase of pay. 
^nlat do you call that?— Almost all other class« of 
tlie community have had their incomes increasM in 
proportion to the cliange of the times except the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. 

7378. Well, your pay has been increased three times 
since 1866 — nearly trebled? — Yes ; but you got a labour- 
ing man to work for 4d. a day in Ireland then, and you 
pav him 3s. a day now. 

7379. Is there any other class of the community 
whose pay has been trebled in thirty-five years? — Yes; 
labourers and artisans. 

7380. Trebled since 1866. Do you tell me that 
seriously? — I do. 

7381. Give me an instance ?— I know labourers wages 
were from 4d. to 5d. a day at that time, and artisans’ 
wages were about Is. a day. I have it from the man 
that I am after speaking about— that he worked then 
at the bakery trade for from 6s. to 8s. a week. 

7382. Didn't he get his board and lodging ?—WeU, 
he got his heal’d, anyway. 

7383. If he got his board that is a different thing 
entirely? — Yes; but that very same man is now pay- 
ing 40s. a week to bakers, as well as overtime. 

7384. What I want to know is, what class in the 
oommunity has been trebled in their pay? — I say that 
labourers and artisans have had their pay increased 
according to tlie change in the times. Supposing that, 
in 1866, you got a labourer at lOd. a day. He is now 
getting 2s. 6<Z. a day, and, very often, he cannot be 
get at that. This man told me that he was working 
at l.s. a day as a baker, and now he is paying to other 
men 40s. a week. And then there is also overtime. _ 

7385. Mr. Holmes. — The artisan has no pension. 
You have a pension ; so that if you are going to 
compare your pay with artisans’ pay, must you not 
add on your pension, and it will then come to a 
great deal more than he has? — I say tliat an artUan 
leads a happier life, and is a better man than a pdiiee- 

7386. How long have you been arriving at this con- 
clusion? — Did it take you thirty-one years? — ^No, sir. 

7387. How soon ? — ^Well, I cannot say how soon the 
thins got into my mind. 

7388. Well, five years ? — Well, yes ; say five years. 

7389. Wily didn’t you leave the Force then ? — I would 
have no business to leave, because I would get no 
employment. 

7390. For a man who has been a head constable, 
and is still a young man! Why not? — Because we are 
shut out at the present time by all bodies. 
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7391. How do you account fear the fact that 52 per Mat/Tt.mi. 
cent, of the pensioners are employed?— Well, many, of 
them have menial positions. 

'7392. Many are getting £1 10s. a, week •, some £2 : 
one is getting £100 a year? — ^Well, if he is, I do not 
know him. 

7393. I do not suppose you intmd to keep your 
children at Swinford always? — No, sir. 

7394. And if you were pensioned you would not stay 
in Swinford? — do not believe I would. 

7395. If you did, your children would leave you as 
soon as they could work? — Well, I dare say. At the 
same time, when going out, I would like to have 
Ecmething to educate them, no matter wliere I go, and 
to support myself decently, and clothe myself fairly 
comfortably. 

7396. But then you will have a pension of 25s. a 
week? — That is not sufficient at all. 

7397. What artisan would get anytliing at all?— 

Sure, sir, he would never lose his situation. 

7398. But you do not lose your situation? — I will 
have to give it up some day. 

7399. You say you stay in the police because your 
prospects are so good? — It is simply because my pay 

so much better than my pension that I am com- 
pelled to stay in the police. , 

7400. Chairman. — Single men can save a bit? — They 

7401. Did you save before you married? — I did not. 

7402. Do you mean to say that you did not sare ?— 

Well, I had! friends at home to whom I owed some 


7403. Then you gave your money away ?— Yes, I gave 
it away to tliose who reared me and educated me. 

7404. That was a sentiment of gratitude. That 
money which you gave away you could have saved? — 

7405. How much did you give away— £100 ?— Well, 
net so much. 

7406. £80?— You may put it down roughly at £50 
or £60 before I got married. 

7407. Have you a bank book? — ^No. 

7408. Did you ever put money in the bank?— No; 

mv wife has bank money. _ , -a. • i. 

7409. Did you give it to her ?— No, she put it in her- 
self ; and she has less now than when she joined me. 

7410. Mr. Holmes.— Is not that usuaUy the cMe 
with married people? — There was an accident in the 
family to one of my little boys ; and I am glad I spent 
th“ money on him, because he would be a hunchback 
now, only I took him up to Dublin, and put him 
under the care of Dv Hayes. 

7411. Chairman. — Well, that was rather a mis- 
fortune?— That is one of the reasons why we want 
to have something by us for emergencies. 

7412. Tell us any other points you wish to make ? — 

I was going on to say that aH other classes in the 
community have had their incomes increased m pro- 
portion to the changes of the times, except the wyai 
Irish Constabulary, who have been left at a standstill, 
and have been, in consequence, lowered in status and 
respectability, because people have, gone away from us. 

I have dealt with the cost of commodities, and I submit 
that some of them have gone up, such as bacon and 
butter. Also dress ; but we do not base our claun so 
much on this as on the increased cost of living, on 
account of the great rise in the general standard of 
comfort, and consequent increasM expensiveness of 
public taste; and to keep pace with the times has 
become as much of a necessity with the policeman as 
with otliers. People are not now satisfied to subsist 
as they did twenty-five years ago. All classes live more 
expensively, not, perhaps, so much in food as in 
dress, and fnmiture, rent, fuel, the education of their 
children, increased cultivation of taste for literature, 
recreation, the interchange of focial civilities, and 
numerous other causes, all re-acting on one another, 
antail their proportionate increase of expense. 

7413. Mr. Holmes.— Does that apply to banE cierKS, 
clergy of fill denominations, half-pay officers, ana 
othOT ?— I say the standard of living has gone up. 

7414. With regard to tlie classes I have mentioned, 
do you say their pay has gone up so much that th^ can 
enjoy the higher standard of living that you describe 

I can say from their appearance that the standard of 
living has gone up. 

7415. And their pay has gone up accordingly. I am 
talking now of bank clerks, half-pay officers, ^d clergy 
of all denominations. What is the pay of a Protestant 
clergyman? — I could not tell. 
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-7416^ Would he nofc he; well paid, as sueh salariee go, 
jrrj at £200 a year?— I could .not say.-' I did not make my- 
Coli*table I know these: questions 

Michael would be put to me. ^ - ", 

MMterson, 7417. Chairman.— W liy didn’t you. .say so. •, Surely 
you did not think we would swallow all you say without 
asking you questions? — I will answer all your questions 
as far as I can. Living in Ireland is not now cheaper 
than in England, and I have given the price of food 
stuffs to show tliat. For instance, bacon in Waterford 
or Limerick is as dear as in London or Liverpool. 
Butter is cheaper in London than in Ireland. TJiere 
was a firm of butter sellers from London sent over 
butter to Mr. Gibson in Limerick tliere not long since 
in order to make pro.fit out of iU 

7418. That was the cose of adulterated butter. Po 
not talk of fraudulmit cases? — ^No, sir ; bub I am. only 
showing you that this man stated there was a better 
price in Limerek for butter tlian in London. 

7419. Tell us something else? — ^Witlv regard to the 
liigh standard: of living, we liave the words of the 
Cliancellor of the Exchequer when he was bringing in 
liis Budget in Uie House of Commons. 

7420. Mr. Staekie. — ^H is remarks were applied to the 
period frcan 1837 to 1901. 

7421. Ohaiiiuan. — ^W e have heard all that. Is there 
anything else?— Well sir, I was told to quote him for 
you. It is only a cutting from the paper in which he 
says “ Taken as a whole the expenditure must be 
necessarily much larger than it was in 1837." 

7422. Do not go back as far as 1837. Has not your 
pay been increased three times since 1866? — The men 
who sent me here asked me, and I would like to read it 

7423. Mr. Staekib. — T he fact that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was referring to such a remote period 
tells against instead of for you. — Witness. — have a 
paragraph here stating that we aro not as well off as 
art’sans. 

7424. CHAiRMAiN. — 'Dd the head constables of 
Connaught say they are not better off than the 
artisans? — ^Th^ do. The artisan who has got wages of 
40a. a week lias a house and a wife. She can take in 
lodgers, and in other ways augment her husband’s in- 
come. 

74^. Mr. Holmes. — ^TS'bat artisans- have 40s. a week? 
—Bakers. There are tliree or four of them down in the 
town I am in. Then again we are not as well off as 
artisans whose pay is from 30s. to 40,f. per week. • They 
are paid for overtime. Their wives can augment their 
wages by dress-making, keeping shops, <fec., and they 
never lose rheir trade at any time the same as a police- 
man does when discharged on pension. They also have 
more freedom in their leisure hours, and are not 
hampered with any discipline except that of self-respect. 

7426. And do liey get pensions of £69 a year after 
tweuty-nine yeai's’ service as arlisaus? — ^Tliey can con- 
tinue on at the pay they are working at untU they are 
old men, and by that time they have sons to take their 
places and learn their ti-ade too. Tlien I have a para- 
graph here about the pay of a constable. 

7427. You do not represent them ? — 170, sir. 

7428. OsAiEiiAi'. — We have had a good .many con- 
stables, and they can speak for themselves. You are 
representing the head constables ? — Yes. The head con* 
stablt-s ftel that there is no justification for inferiority 
in oui pay to tliat of tho best-paid force in England, 
Out duties are not less onerous and resiHinsible. On 
the contrary, ahey are more varied and important, and 
require as much intelligence, patience, tact, and involve 
greater responsibility, tean any other force in the United 
Kingdom. We dealt paiily witli the duties that the 
Engusli police have to do. Along with that the> Eoyal 
Irish Constabulary are continually furnishing statistics 
and information, all of wliich entails additicaial labour. 
Much of the information is of a confidential nature, the 
lirocuring ofwliicliisusually aworkof thekeenestanxiety 
to the members concerned, for as a rule the people are 
suspicious and hostile towards police inquiry, and con- 
sequently it requires the most delicate and most 
strategic handling. Such duty as this in. Ireland de- 
mands the gieatest trustworthiness, and the Royal Irish 
Constabulary may safely cliallenge whetlier there is in 
His Majesl^s service another department which can 
show such an untarnished record for loyalty and fidelity 
to trust as they can. We are in fact an Intelligence De- 
partment as well as a garnson for maintaining the 
authority of the Government in Ireland. Since 1885, 
whai our pay was last revised — and that revision was not 
miich — the duties have intsreased somewhat. The Ex- 

E ’ ' 'es Act was passed smce then. The Merchandise 
s Act, the Oraelty to-Ohildren Act, the Diseases of 
Animals Act, the duties under the Board of Agriculture 


^all these mean extra; work,- and the Wild Birda Act 
has also been amended. We say. that our. duties are 
more varied than those of any force in i^gJand. 

7429. Do you know anything about it. .You have 
told us that you liave no personal knowledge about it J— 
Well, from newspaper rwiorta. 

74^. Why doi you talk about the forces in Entrknd 
when you have no knowledge of them. You do not 
think we will take from you the infomation about the 

English police tliat you get from the newajjapers? Well. 

no. Tlien there is sectarian feeling. 

743L Mr. Staukie.— T here is no sectarian feeling in 
Swinford? — No, but there is in the North of Ireland. 

7432. Chairman. — You are not in the North of 
Ireland? — No, but there are agrarian troubles in the 
West of Ireland that are not In England, and we have 
to deal with them. 

7433. Mr. Holmes. — ^Y our pay after July next will be 
£2 a weelc? — It will. 

7434. And you ask for an addition of 30s. a week to 
that pay? — do. 

7435. Tiiat would increase your total salary from 
£104 to £182 a year? — 'Yes. 

7436. Now why should you, a head constable in a 
village of the most baokwai^ county in tlie most back- 
ward province in Ireland, be paid £66 a year more than 
an inspector in the great city of Glasgow, witli a popula- 
tion' of 700,000? — We are only asking to be pnfr on mi 
equality. 

7437. I am asking you why you should be paid £66 
more than an officer corresponding foyou in the great city 
of Glasgow? — I say we have been eulogised by high per- 
sonages from time to time, and that we have been a 
model foree, and trusted as such, and that we at least 
should liave the same pay as the highest paid force in the 
United Kingdom. 

7438. You have been told by the Chairman that the 
Cily of London, police is not a Government police at 
all— that it is under the control of the local authority, and 
if they choose to pay high wages — tlnat is their own 
affair. If tiie Irish police were handed over to the 
control of the County Councils, do you suppose the 
County Councils would pay voii as much as you are now 
getting? — Except tliey did, I would not stop. 

7439. Are you aware that the increase for which 
you ask would give you £52 a year more than an in- 
spector ill Birmingham, £57 more than an inspeclor in 
Newcastle-im-Tyne, where, as we have been told, the 
cost of living is 25 per cent more than in Ireland, and 
£47 more than an inspector in Liverpool Are you 
aware of that? — A moment, sir. I do not know that it 
can be said that it costs 25 per cent, more to live m 
Newcastle-on-Tyne than here. 

7440. You knownothingaboutNewcastle-on-Tyne. The 
Chief Constable of that cily was an officer of the i^yal 
Irish Constabulary for many years. He served m 
several parts of Ireland, and is now Chief Constable of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Therefore, he has 
of the two places, and he told us in ms evideno^na 
other day, tlian the cost of living in Newcastle-on-Tyiio 
is at least twenty-five pei' cent, higher than in Keiana, 
and yet you ask to be paid £57 a year more twn the 
corresponding officer to you in Newcasfe ? 

does not know what it costs to live in Ireland at the 
present time. , . xt n 

7441. Mr. Starkie.— Did you say that 
ment gain by the subscriptions to the conrtahiWry 
Force Fund. I presume that you referred to ih^^t 
of a single man?— No, sir, that is not what I intended 

did you intend to convey ’^We pay 14 
per cent, into the Constabulary Force Fmid, and i 
^y that if a man dies at twenty-one years’ 
would be entitled to a pension, if 
thing like £27 a year. Well, the 
so to speak, pay out that money that he 
entitled to. It is the men who are serving m the ror« 
who contribute to the fund to pay lufi wife. 

7443. But how do the Govermnent make money j 

it? Do they not save the money the man_ would 

been entitled to if he had gone out on pension. 

7444. But if he subscribed to the Gonstabulaq 

Fund and he dies, bis wife will get a gratuity • 
out of the fund. • w the 

7445. How does the Government 

fund?— I say the fund we build up by our li F 
contribution--it is out of the fund that she gets i 

7446. But how does the Government “ ® jje 
money.?— Don’t they, save the amount of mo ey 
would'be drawing if he.went out on pension; 
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7447. I do not understand your argument. Men ^>ay 
a certain per-centage of their pay or pensions into the 
Constabulary Force Fund for the purpose of providing 
their widows with gratuities in case they die either as 
niembers of the Force, or as pensioners? — Yes. 

7448. The subscriptions of the single men who pay 
into the fund, and who never marry, go to pay the 
widows of tlie married men ? — Yes. 

7449. How do the Government make by tliat? No 

what I want to make appear is, that the Government do 
not liave to pay tJie amount of money that tliat man 
would be entitled to if he lived. 

7450. Do you moan for his pension? — Yes. 

7451. But pensions cannot be paid to men who die ?— 

Yes, but they make so much, so to speak. 

7452. Supposing he were dismissed, would they make 
by it ?— If lie were dismissed, of course the Government 
would not pay him a pension ? — No. 

7453. But how does the Government make by the 

Constabulary ^’orco Fund?— I am endeavouring to ex- 
plain to you, sir, that per cent, that is stopped out 
of our pay goes into that fund, and it is out of that 
fund tliat the widows are paid. Supposing that the 
man we are talking about— that he did not die, would 
not the Government, sir, have to give liim a pension 
and do not tliey so to speak, save that. ’ 

7454. Yes, but if that man were a subscriber to the 

Constabulary Force Fund and died, his wife would get 
a gratuity. _ The Constabulaiy Force Fund has abso- 
Jufely nothing to do with tlie pension system. The 
Government make nothing out of contributions to the 
Cnnstahulary Force Fund. On the contrary, some 
years ago, owing to the state of insolvency to whidi 
tliat fund had arrived, the Government had to obtain 
a grant from Parliament of £150.000, in order to 
restore tlie fund to solvency. So instead of tlie Govern- 
ment making money by the Constabulary Force Fund 
they, or rather Uie taxpayei-s liad to supply £150,000 
in order to meet the obligations of tlie Government 
towards widows of contributing members of tlie Force 
I sliall quote a few figures in order to show you wliat 
a beneht the fund has been to widows who have received 
grants from the fund. Tliere is the case of a member 
- 1,^1 six montlis ending 

^th Jime, 1893. That man paid into tlie Constabulary 

by deductions from his pay, £19 2s 8d 
and his widow received £171 16s. 5c/. Anotlier man 
paid in £22 17s. 9d., and his widow received £163 4s. 

widow i-ecaived 

xll4 11s. 6rf. and so on. Of course the subscriptions 
of men who die without leaving widows or children go 
to pay the gratuities to the widows and children of 
men who are subscribers and who die leaving widows 
cr children. Are you still of opinion that the Govem- 
mmt, or rather the - taj^payers make out of the Con- 
Uabularj. Fore, Fmd ?_Wen, I am afraid I hard 
not made myself plain to you, and tliat you do not 
'es the point yet. 

MK. Mr. Starkie.— I do not. 

ITifness — Well, supposing tliat the man does not die 

M 1 serves on for twenty-five years, lie 

wonlct then be going out on pension. Does not the 

ouiarv rorce rnnui of London police a list of tlie prices of provisions, an& 

that shows that there has been a- 

7468. Chairman. — lliere i 


-2 Constabmary Force Fund? 
f J S®* a pension of £10 a year 

irom the public funds. You cannot e.vpect that the 
• lOow should get the same amount of pension as the 
-.lanct husUnd would have been entitled to, if he 
i.aa lived. You appear to think veiy little of tlie £10 
y r pension to the widow. Supposing that the wife 
'ic t ?®“*’®^.®^tLeForce of over fifteen yearsservicewho 
*■ forty-five years of age, wanted to 

c"nitki^ pension represents a 

£1^ 13s. That amount of money 
U husband 

wonM t r tliat husband and his wife 

woma te living from hand to mouth while he would 
Shp would have nothing wlien he died. 

£10 a >tar ^ support lier but the 

in rememper that i 

Kingdom, does a widow r 


7458. It is well that these facts should be appreciated 

whenyoucompareyourselveswithotherforces. Touwant 

to quote the reference of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to the increased cost of living since 1837? I 

want^ to quote it, but you do not seem to be anxious 
to take it, and I won’t press it. 

7469- The speech of the Ciiancellor of the Exchequer 
was in connection with the proposal to increase the 
amount of tlie Cvil List, whicli was last revised in 1837. 
1 our pay in 1837, if you had served in tlie Force then, 
would have been £60 a year ; since 1837, it has been 
increased four times. These four increases took place 
since 1866. Tlie pay of a first-class head constable has 
mci-eased from £60 to £104 a year. That is an 
mci-ease of £44 a year ?-Yes, sir. I would just wish to 
draw under your notice the increase we got last time. 
That was only 8d. a month. 

7460. The pay of the lowest rated head constable was 
increased from £83 4.s. to £91. 

7m. Mr. Holmes— I n 1883, e.vcept in the case of 
tiiirteen men, the highest pay a head constable could 
get was 35s. a week, and now, after six years' service, 
every head constable gets 40s. a week. In addition, 
jou get £1 6s. for boot money, and if you are not pro- 
vided witli barrack accr.nimodation you get £2 12.t 
for house rent?-Tliat was the first time we were ever 
charged for barrack acoimmodation. 

7462. Mr. Starkie— A re you aware tliat that is a 
iiniTCTsal charge in tlie police forces in Eng.and with 
wJiich you are comparing yourselves ?— The way I would 
put it IS, that the maximum pay of a head constable 
in 1883 was £101. 

74W. Mr. Holmes.— Y es, but only twelve men could 
get it. You must take the maximum. Every head 
constable in the Force now can rise to £104 after six 
years' seiwice. At that time the most a man could rise 
to was, with the exception of tivelve men, £91. Is not 
that tlie proper way to look at it ?— Wrll, sir, I have 
another way of looking at it 
7464. Out of 256 head constables in 1882, only thir- 
teen men conld rise beyond 35s. a week. Now, of 252 
men who are head constables, all of them can rise afU-r 
SIX years’ service to 40s. a week. Is not that so?— 
les, sir. 

7^. As a matter of fact, there was no rank in the 
service benefited more than head constables under the 
legislation of 1883. 

Starkie — A s regards the prices wliicli you 
quoted ; there is a return here of army contract prices 
in 1874. You quoted from the prices in Limerick 
apparently. In 1874, according to this return, tlie 
pnee of meat in Limerick was, 5 Md. per lb., or some- 
thing over S^d. ; in 1882, it was 5-37d. ; in 1890, 

4 -7(2. ; and in 1901, 4 -9d- ; so that you see there has 
b^n a considerable fall in tlie price of meat from 
1874 to 1882, and from 1890 to 1901. The price of 
bread in 1874 was, 3-44d. ; it is now 2-12d. Milk in 
1874 was, Is. 2d. a gallon; 8d. in 1^2, and now Qd. 
a gallon. Oatmeal in 1874 was 14s. a cwt.. and in 
1890, 12s. 6d. 

Ckairman. — A general decline. 

7467. Mr. Starkee.— O f course some articles of food 
tore gone up in price, but the majority liave not?— 


remember that in ho other force 
unksfi w L ^ widow receive a pension, 

saecntii^^ tosband died from injuries received in the 
^ I hardly say that £10 a 

‘ ■"» “ 13 *-. “ 

^ mfitructed'to press 'these 

Pij- “ '“I’"™ 


increase. 

_ . --- — nine or ten pensioners 

Swinford, are there not?— There are. 

7469. And you know that five of them are in business 

as farmers or shopkeepers on their own account? 

'There is one a farmer; there are three of them pub- 
licans ; there is one of them and his wife keeps a 
haberdashery shop and sells ’ things such as ribbons 
and hats. One of them is doing nothing. 

7470. There are tliree who are in situations 7— Yes, 
sir. 

7471. One of them is a sheriffs bailiS?— Yes. 

7472. He gete £1 a week ?— I do not know what he 
gets, but it IS a menial position for a man after 
serving thirty years in the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

_ 7473. Why. a menial position?— A man before he 
joined the police would not become a sherifi’s bailiff, 

7474. Mr. Holmes.— WT iy should he refuse it then? 
— H m a different thing refusing a post at twenty, and 
and takmg it when he has been thirty years in the 
pohee. , , • 

7476.' CaAliiMA.v.— WeU, he gets £1 a week Is he 
not very lucky to get it ; for we have not such watys for 
police pensioners in England?— I am told police pen- 
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sioners are very much sought after in EngW ^ere 
is another man at a raalway crossing upon the public 

” 7476 . He gets 12s. a week and a house. What is the 
ohjection to that?-Well, the position is a menial one 

irot HlThat to me, who am^the Prraident 
of the Metropolitan Police Pensioners AssoaaUon. 

If I could get them on the railway I would he on y 
delighted, ^at sort of posts would you want to get? 

—I would lUce something respectable. if T 

7478. What do you call respectable?— Well, if I got 
a clerkship in some public institution, or in an ofnee, 

or if I got to be a time-keeper. 

7479. Is that a superior position to a gate-keeper? 

^ 74 ^^W^^then, there is another man here who has 
a gate-house ?-AU these men that yo’i to, ^ve 

got out, and have a better pension than I wiU be 

Is there any one of these has a pension of £69 
g year ? — Yes, Connell has £72. 

7482. Which is he?— The haberdasher. _ 

7483. How old is he?— I would say he is up to 

about sixty years of age. , 

7484. Then the publicans ?— There is one of t^ 
publicans, and he has told me repeatedly—I am atram, 
sir, you are looking too much on tlus thing of the 
publicans. The public-houses in Swinford are very 
small places, and he is hardly able to do any business 
in consequence of his being a police pensioner. 

7485. Why?— Because he is not in sympathy with 

748 ^^And they won’t go in and drink with him ! 

^7487. Then why does he keep the public-hoMe ?--He 
does not make anything on it. It pays itself, and it 
brings in some other little things. , . , „ 

74M. Then he pays his rent out of it? — No. 

7489. Then why does he not give it up? — I suppose 
he is capable of managing his ovm business. If it 
did not answer him he would give it up. 

74M. Then we will give him credit for having suih- 
cient sense to keep it up for his own benefit. He does 
not keep it up for the good of the community, or for 
philanthropic purposes^— No ; but he does not make 
anything on it, because the people do not frequent it. 

7491. Is there anything more you wish to say. I 
have shown you that ei^t out of ten pensioners in 
Swinford are employed ?— Yes ; and I want to show 
you that it is very difficult for pensioners, when they 
get out, to obtain employment. 

7492. Is there anything else you want to say?— 

There is the Congested Districts Board, supported by 
the Government , « t i 

7493. But we have nothing to do with that?— I only 
want to show how difficult it is for police pensioners 
to get employment. 

7494. We have evidence to show that there are quite 
as many employed in Ireland as there are in England ? 

I want to bring this imder your notice particularly : 

where people have been dismissed because they were 
policemen, and replaced by civilians. 

7495. Well, we cannot go into anything more about 
that. We have had enough facts about that matter. 
We cannot go into individual cases. You say that they 
have difficiJty in getting situations? — I do, sir. I 
say that the hand of the public is against them. Then, 
in dealing with the rank of head constable, I want to 
show the duties I have to perform. 

7496. We have done that already?— I did not tell 
you about the office duty. 


7497. Did you not begin with the office duty— with 
your parading the guard of one man, and with going 
through the accounts ? — But I did not tell you about 
the duty that we have to do in the district inspector’s 
office. I would lilie you to have it from me, as repre- 
senting the other men. 

7498. Is it tliat when the district inspector is away 
you do his duty? — No. 

7499. Then you do not? — No, sir; we do the whole 
of the office duty. 

7500. Mr. Starkie — Is it the fact that you do the 
whole of the distiict inspector’s office duty?— I mean 
that in the office we do the officer’s work — we do not 
inspect outside or attend Petty Sessions. 

7501. The only thing you do for him when he ia 
away is his office work? — Yes. 

7502. And if head constables were not used for the 
purpose of acting for the district inspector when he 
IS absent, half Ae head constables in Ireland could 
be done away with. Do you_ realise that fact?— 1 do. 
to a certain extent. I say it is we— the head constables 
—who do all the manual work. 

7503. What manual work ? — We coinpile the retnmi 

7504. You act as clerks in the district inspector’s 

office ? Yes ; and all the district inspector does is to 

sign therq. For instance, we compile the returns to 
the end of each month, and all he does is to sign them. 

I mean, for instance, the criminal statistics. 

7505. Do you think the district inspector should 

compile the returns, and that you should sign them?- 
Oh, no ; I only want to show the very long time we 
are occupied. . ... 

7506. One of the main reasons for your existence is 

that you act as deputies for the district inspectors in 
their absence. As far as your outside duties are <m- 
cerned they could, in many places, be efficiently dis- 
charged by sergeants. , « tt l 

7507. Chairman.— Is there anything else?— You have 
been under examination for two hours?— There is one 
thing I wanted to bring under your notiee-a return 
to show the amount the men spend for the month, and 
the amount they are able to by. 

7508 How much is the total? We can only take 
that We do not want the items from the head con- 
stable?— It is, on the average, according to the number 
of children, about £7 lls-, or £7 12s-, or £7 I'ls- 

7509. Then how much is their pay?— It is according 

7510. ^ How much is your pay a month ?-;-£7 l&. 
7611. Well then, it balances ?-~No, sir, I have a 

little to save— I have some shillings to save, i am 
only showing you the very small amount 
save. My wife has to wash, and to clean, wd ^ 
out floors. I was often pained to see my wife down 
on her knees scrubbing boards. 

7512. But have you not somebody I?" 

every week ? — No, sir, we could not afiord it. B 
would sooner do it herself and save the money fo put 
some clothing on the children. 

7513. We have had constables here as j, 

stated they have a servant in to help them?-Well, u 
they have I do not know how they can afford to ieep 
th^. 


7514. we nave naa consiauiea jicic -- 7 - . 

books?— Well, if they had, they never earned it m tne 
Force. 

7615. Mr. Staekie. — T hey said they did. 

7616. CHAiRMAN.-Well now, anything else^Th^ 
is the only thing I wanted to bring ''^^er y 

-the mes5 accounts. I do not think there is anything 
more that I want to bring to your attention. 


Constuble 

Uichul 

IFitzsioiciia. 


7518. Chairman. — ^How long have you been in Die 
Torce? — Twenty-one years next October. 

7519. Have you ever been promoted ? — Yes. 

7520. To sergeant? — To acting sergeant. 

7621. When were you made acting sei^eant? — 1st 
December, 1897. 

7522. That is three years ago? — Yes, sir. 

7623. Are you married or single? — ^Mapried. 

7624. Have you any children? — ^Yes, sir; three. 

7625. How many years’ service had you when yon 
married ? — Sixteen years’. 

7526. Were you able to save money before you got 
married? — Very little. 

7527. How much? — Something about £36. 


Constable Michael Fitzsimons examined. 

7528. Wliom do you represent here ?— The consts 
of the Counties of Dublin and examined. 


t tne uounties 01 exaimi>ea- 

7SZ9. WeJ.™ M bm 

we 

j. V 

to' to. iti-yw 


of whom thirty-eight or are 

th. E«r»l Irish Contoholary; so tilt ” ^ ^ 
well acquainted with the general facts. ^ 

hear wlat you have got J^erwell, sir. 

statement to make, let us hear it ^ 

What I have come here to prove is how 

both inadequate and insufficient and I warn ^ ^ 

why it is both inadequate and muffinea^^ 
put in these documente and vouchere j jjy last 
my expenditure is. For the TinahdTi 

1 piid to John Migiito. th 

for necessaries (except bread, milk, a p 
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nf £3 4s M- : miUt «»t 13*. ; potatoes, ten stones, 
‘Hj rto “(bought in the maiet), 6.. M. ; »»t, 
I5s. ;’li^the barrack servant, 2s. Z^d. ; and for news- 

And for fresh meat how much did you pay?- 
that makes a total of how much Of 
"^782. And how much did you receive?— £6 2*. 5d. 
net. 


Michael 

fltzsimons. 


’7^33 How did you get the other 4s. ? — Out of my 
wiS eami^ga-out of what she had before I married 

^*7534 Was she a schoolmistress ?— She was a lady’s 
maid Let me read for you the annual statment of 
°hit'l paid for clothing, &c., out of my wife s money 

£8 3s^per year for clothing for her and the children , 

£1 10s per year for bedding for one room; boots, 
aud draw™ lot myself, *2 lOa ("‘“'J./™ 
naire of boots at 16s. a pair ; two ^y shi^ at 6s. 
aniece and the balance for two pairs of drawers) , 
renairs to arms, 9.1. ; I pay to the clergyman the sum 
of^l6.s. 8d. a year ; and to the Queen s Jubilee Fund 

o, lid making a total of £13 8s. 7d. l\ow £6 

multiplied by twelve, and added to £13 8s. 7d., gives 

“ ?o.’i£"oSlbat you at. .15 lU 7d. 

.16 oddmy wil. 
*'^7537. Then her savings were considerable? — About 

^^7^ Bat that cannot go on very long?— It cannot go 
on very long the way things exist at present. 

763? So you are" taking away rom your wife s 
savings £15 every year?— She is taking it away for 
clothing for herself and the children. 

7540.^ Does slie do any dressmaking ?— She ^ 

good deal of repairs to the children s Nothing and her 

^7M1. Has she anyone to help her ?— A Uttte girl 
elev^ years old, to take the two chdd^n out while 
my wife is attending to the washing, and to the 

7542. Does the amount you have put down ^ receu- 

ine include your lodging allowance ?— Yes. 1 receive 
£6 2s. 5d. net every month, including lodging allow- 
ance and boot money. ' . _ 

7543. Is what you have given a fair ^ 

expenditure ?-Yes: the items I have given are for the 

™ 7^ ° Wiat*d?Vou wish to represent to the Com- 
mittee ?-On behalf of the constables of 
and Wicklow, I ask for an increwe of P?y 
that of the best-paid polire for« in ^doim^^^ 
7545. Which is that?— The City of London lolice 

^°7^ Have you any personal knowledge of the Ci^ 
of Lmidon polL?-Sone; except from statistics and 
papers. I was never in London m my life. 

^ 7547. Have you learned what is the average rent 
paid by a London policeman ?—a«. a ^ 

teamed ; but I have also learned that some of them pay 

mS'is the popidatira 

by the last Census, it is 486 ; but I would not be 
accurate as to the figures. 


7548. What increase of pay do jou ask for?-For ITos^im. 
£34 a year added to my present salary, and my pension Coaetable 
to be calculated accordingly. 

7650 Then you mean to abandon your loagmg allow- 
ance-you know that no city police force gets any 
lodging allowance? — I heard that. . , . 

7551. I suppose you and your friends, in asking 
for that increase, mean to abandon the lodging allow- 
ance ?— Personally, I would not consent to any such 

*^76^* You want that increase of pay in addition to 
the lodging allowance? — Yes, certainly. 

7553. Do you want to retain the free medical attend- 

ance for your wife and children? — Yes, by all means 
leave it. , , i. 

7554. The City of London pobce have got no sucft 

thing?— 1 did not know that. , , j 

7555. Are you willing to have a deduction made 

from yout pay for superannuation?— Yes. _ 

7556. But no deduction for superannuation is now 

made from your pay?— We expect a considerate 
Government to grant to faithful servants a proper 
reward at the end of our tenn. , ^ 

7557 But yours is the only force tliat has not a 
deduction for pensions?— I did not know i^^fore. 

7558. Let us hear what you claim?— We claim 
equality with the best-paid force in the kingdom, 
because the Royal Irish Constabulary-of course, you 
wiU understand, sir, that I leave myself out of the 
matter, and speak for others-are inferior to no force 
in tlie kingdom. We do as good duty for Bie (govern- 
ment and the State as any police force in the kingdom 

we do more disagreeable duties than any other force . 

I have been out at night frequently, when a young 
man in the Force, with a loaded rifle in my hand, and 
that duty was performed at the risk of my life. 

7559. You are not doing that now?— No; the tunes 

are peaceable now. , 

7560. Is there anything disagreeable now in the 
County Wicklow?— No. nothing disagreeable; but we 
have plenty to do. We are doing the ordinary police 
work of the country— ordinary patrolling, execution 
of warrants, summoning of witnesses, and such ii^. 

7561. How many night patrols in the month?— Only 

two “rising” night patrols. , 

7562. And on other nights you are done by mid- 

night, I suppose 1-Three or four times m the month 
we° are not in untd half-past one o clock. . . 

75». Is there anything else that you have to tell 
ns 1—1 think diat is all I remember now. 

7564 Are we to understand clearly that what you 
require is, that £54 a year should be added to your 
sSary?— Yes; that we should be brought up to the 
averse— put on an equality with the other forces. 

7565 And to get free medical attendance, ^ you 

have it now?— If you give the £34 a year extra we 
will nav our own doctors. , 

75^ "you did not say that before— you appear to 
be making up your mind as you go along. Do 
want to continue to get the lodging allowanee?—We 
will let them have it if you will give the increase. 

7567 But you did not say that 1— We would be 
sorry to refuse it if you give us the increase. 


sorry W reiuae At AA e> 

7668. Have you told us principal things you 
wished to put forward 1—1 tiiink I have. 


Constable Mimm, Fashdx oiunined. 


7569. How long have Jon been m the Foic.1 

Eleven years and seven months. . 

7570. Have you been 

7571. Are you married ‘ 

7572. Have you any childreai?— i^ee. 

7573. When did you “arry?— to 1^- 

7574. Just as soon as you could?— Yes, 

7575. Did you save money before your m g 

^re76'’“How?ong have boon Rationed in W.to- 

ford (3ty?— Four years last Decem^t. 

7577. Where were you before that? to 

7578. Whom do you represent here?— ihe 
of the City of Waterford. 

re79. How many?— Sixty-four. t, v ip» 

7580. W1 At do you wish to represent on *eir h£^( 
—We go in for a substantial increase of P®y> 
sequence of the inadequacy of the present pay. 

7581. When did you find out tlmt toe present pay was 
inadequate?— I always considered it so. 


7W0 Tlid TOU it was inadequate when you were Conatable 

fh!' De^t ?-lS’t understand it then. ^ iOchael 

thought of it. I was a farmer 6 son. I had a brother in 
tS^^Hce. who came home on leave occasion^y, and I 
lid to mysdf that I would not take any jMSition imder 
^vernment but the police. My fatoer wanted me 
S keep at home mid marry there ; but I didn t hke to 

'"^75M*^eli us now what too constahl® of Waterford 
City want?— They ask foe a substantial increase m 

^?5SXw““lbI-At leasb £34 . ye.J. Tb.j 
to be placed on an equal footing with toe beat paid force 

^ the ^gle men want as much as the married 

”^87.'^Can the angle men not save m«iey?— Some 

can ; those who are luovident may do 80. 

7588. Are toe majority of them not provident? They 
live up to to^ means. 
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7589. Why do you want £34 a year of an increase t — 

Couuble purpose of being abla to lire respectably and 

Hicha I independently ; to rear our families properly, give 
Farrell. them good education, and supply them with good cloth- 
ing, and to live in a thorouglily respectable locality, 
away from the roughs of the town or city. 

7590. That is what the married men want ; what 
about the single men ?— They require additional pay in 
order that they may save a little for their old age. 

7591. But does not tho Government give them that ? — 
Very little. 

7592. Wliat can you retire on ? — £42 a year at twenty- 
five years' service. 

7593. Do you think you will stop as you are nowl 
—There is no hope for me. 

7594. You are only eleven yeara in the aervico?— I see 
that very few can get promotion now. 

7595. An intelligent constable of eleven years’ service, 
in Waterford City or Cork City ought to go in for pro- 
motion? — Perhaps; but no matter how uitelligent one 
is it is only one out of ten that can get prmnotion. 

7096. Why do you want £34 a year more ; isn’t living 
in Waterford cheap ? — ^It is not. 

7597. How much is your rent? — ^It cost me £1 2s. 6d. 
in the mouth of January last. 

7598. How mucli is the total ? — pay £11 16s. per 
year for tent ; but in addition to that I have to keep the 
house in repair inside, and) that takes at least 6d. or Is. 
a month, because the landlord will do notliing inside for 
me. 

7599. You get an allowance for the rent? — It is very 
little. 

7600. Is it not 2s. a week ?— Yes ; it is very little a 
week. 

7601. Tell us now, what are your total expenses for 
the month? — £5 9s. 4fi., which I can vouch for. 

7602. And how much are your receipts ? — £5 Us. 2d. 

7603. Tliat leaves a balance of Is. lOd. ? — Yes, to 
clothe my wife and family. 

7604. Goals were dear in the month of January? — 
They are sliglitiy reduced since. 

7^. How much was your last month’s expenditure? — 
I did nob make it out for that month. 

7606. You only made it out for January— now what 
about the mess-book for the month of January?— The 
aiticles given in the mess-book do not include the 
extras. 

7607. And how much were the extas ?— 37s. for the 
whole of the month ; that is for butter, milk, and eees, 
bread, fish, &c. 

7608. Isn’t bread included in the mess-book ?— It is 
not in the cities. 

7609. And what else? — Bread, vegetable, butter, 
milk, fish, dripping, and bacon. 

7610. But you We fish on Friday? — Not in the City 
of Waterford ; they We practically no dinner on a 
"Friday. 

7611. Take the total of the mess-book? — £3 7s. 7d. a 
month. Now for beef, | lb. per day is in the mess-boolc. 

7612. The amount of the mess-book is not excessive ? 
— I want to show that a munber of items foe a man's use 
are not included in the mess-book. 

7613. Beef is included in it?— Yes ; but there is 7 lbs. 
of rashers, at lOd. per lb.— which makes 5s. lOd. a 
month, or £3 10^. a year ; fish and dripping, 2s. Id. 
pet month, or £1 6s. per year ; bread, 30 loaves at 2^d. 
per loaf, 6s. 3d. per month, or £5 15s. per year ; butter, 

6 lbs. at Is. 2d. per lb., or 7s. for tlie month, 

7614. What I Waterford butter at Is. 2d. a lb. ? — 
That is a fact. There are times when, it is Is. 6d. a lb. 
in Waterford. It is one of the dearest places in Ireland. 
You would butter in Liverpool at lOd. per lb., and 
you would have to pay Is. 2d., or Is. Id. per lb. in 
Waterford for it. 

7615. £3 7s. 7d. a month is £40 11s. for the year ; 
what is tire eipaiditure on clothing for a single man for 
the twelve months? — It comes to £15 7s. 6d. fortheyear. 

7616. £15 odd for a single man who has a uniform 
supplied to him?— If you will permit me to go over the 
items you wll see. 

7617. How do you make w this £15?— A man must 
have plain clothes, which I put -down at £1 10s. a . 
year.; :an overcoat at £3 for two years, £1 lOi , 
hat, 4s. 6d a year ; ties, collars, and cuffs, 4s. 6d. ; 
boots, fO:r plain clothes, ,9s, ; socks, 8i. ;• shirts' for winter 
war, 7s. ; ^ide shirts ditto, 6s. ; sliirts for summer 
wear; 7s, ; insjde shirts ditto,' 6s. drawers for winter 
wear, 12s, ; drawa-s. for. summer .wear,- -74.; .initts, 
1^ 6d- r.gl.9yps %nd towds, 2.s., 6d. ; boots ov^r and above 
aHowance, 7s. ; for repairs to same boojs, 7s., ; extra 
charge for making up uniform, 4s. ; erti-a fuel, 


16s 10d., i lamps, Is. 6d. ; mats for floors. 3s • Wk 

and sci-ubs for barrack, 3s. ; blacking, li. td 

Is. 4d. ; wear and tear of cooking utensils 

5s. ; newspapers and- Constabulary List Ss -’L- ?’ 

stationery, 10s. ; Queen’s Jubilee Fund, 

7618. I thought the £15 was for clothing ?— I 

7 A 1 Q V expenditure for twelve Sul£ 

7619. You did not say that?— I meant all othpriv- 

7620. Wliat do you say ia the toS?^he 

£15 7s. 6<l. ; and that added to £40 11s makes a^iw' 
of £55 18.S-. bd. for the twelve months for the si^le 

7621. And how much is his pay ?— £59 16s a 

7622. Then he is £4 to tlie good?-Yes. ^ 


7624. You have made hberal allowances?—! made out 
the items fairly. 

7625. m?. for stationery ; how many letters would he 
write f — ^He has to jiay postage. 

7626. That is fifty quires of paper?— You must take 
into account that a man has to wiite to his frieuh 
and pay the postage. 

7627. Have you anything more to say?— I liave a lot 
to say. 

7628. Tell us something that you think will impress 
us?— Wo have a lot- of extra duty to perfom in Ire- 
land-more than any other foi-ce of police in the United 
Kingdom. 

7529._ What is the extra duty in Waterford City? 
There is a lot of extra in connection with disputes. 
We had a lot of extra duty in coimection with the 
bacon trade dispute ; and another like that may occur 
within six months. 

7630. Wliat about the dock strikes in London ?--'We- 
have our sti-ikes here, too. I never experienced harder 
duty than during the bacon trade strike. 

7631. What do you consider hard duty?— Being 
without food or rest for a long time. 

7632. How long? — I wont on beat duty at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and did not get off until ten 
o’clock at night. 

7633. You never left the street at all? — I left it but 
once, and went into a shop and got a bun. 

7634. What was the cause of you not being relieved? 
— The head constable said he had forgotten me. 

7635. Tlien was it not a mi.stake? — Yes. During 
the strike there was a considerable time that I did not 
get a night in bed. 

7636. How many nights were you out of bed last 
week ? — I was in bed nearly every night last week. I 
was on beat duty. We have to be continually on duty. 

_ 7637. Do you think the police force in the English 
cities sit in arm-chairs ? — They have their i-egular beat 
duty of eight houi-s in England, and then they are 
done with it. 

7638. Have you ever tried eight hours’ beat duty?— 
I did it in Cork. I did hours’ night duty in Cork. 

7639. How much niglit duty have you in Waterford? 
— I don’t do so much night duty in Waterford. 

7640. Let us know now what you and the other con- 
stables want? — I say the men who sent me here won’t 
be satisfied unless' they get a substantial increase ia 
pay and pension. I liave a list of the prices of certain 
commodities in London and Waterfore, which shows 
that while coid. is from 22s. to 24s. per ton in London, 
wo pay 27s. for it in Waterford. Beef in London is 
from Qd. to lOcZ., and in "Waterford it is 8^d-, and toe 
beef in Waterford is inferior. We require a substantial 
increase in our pensions, because we cannot look for- 
ward to getting any civil empbyment after leaving 
the Force. 

7641. Do you say that no pensioner can get employ- 
ment in Waterford district? — Not since the Local 
Government Act came into force. One police pension^ 
was employed by tlie Grand Jury, and when the 
County Council came into office and took him over, 
he was dismissed. 

7642. We have here a statement that sixty-fiye per 
cent, of the pensioners in the Waterford district are- 
employed — ^that is forty-three are in employment, and 
eleven are in business on their own account — that leaves 
only twntey-nine unemployed out of a total of eigh^ 
three, what do you say to that? — Yes, but th^ ^ 
not get employment since &e Local Government .Act 
was passed. 

7643.. Has it taken away employment from pen- 
sioners ?•:— The Grand Jury gave employment f° 
sioners; hut one man, n^med. Long, waerdismisrOT.oy. 
resolution when the County Council took him over. 
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7644. How old was ha? — About fiftj-five years of 
ags?- 

7646- Mr. Starkie. — D o you say that no police pen- 
sioner has got employment froiu local authorities since 
ilie Local (^vernment Act was passed? — No, sir. 

7646. Chairman. — B ut the local councils are not 
the only employers in the city ? — The traders are 
afraid to employ Constabulary pensioners in their 
business. 

7647. But forty-three employed out of a total of 
eighty-three is not a bad average ? — They were employed 
bffore the Local Government Act came into operation. 

7648. I see by this list that one man has got £2 a 
week, one has £36 a year, several liave 18.?., 16s., 20s., 
and 12s. a week? — Tes, th^ have been employed for a 
long time. Private individuals now do not like to 
employ pensioners ; they fear the public and the local 
bodies. 

7649. Do you mean that the people of Waterford are 

on their knees waiting for the of the County 
Council?— If you wish, I will read an article in a local 
paper 

7660. In what paper is the article written?— In the 
Waterford Star. 

7651. We cannot accept that ; we have the fact that 
52 per cent, of the pensioners are now employed 
in the. Waterford district? — Tes; but I have said 
tliat that was before the Local Government Act came 
into operation. 

7652. Wliat was the man whom the Grand Jury 
employed, and whom the County Council dismissed? — 
He was between a clerk and a messenger. His son is 
there. 

7653. And his son is there still 1 — Yes. I have here 

evidence to prove that when a sergeant serving in Water- 
ford City applied for a vacancy 

7654. We don’t want to hear that ; your head con- 

stable in Waterford City states that 52 per cent, 
of tlie pensioners are employed, and we cannot go 
behind that. Are you aware that we have statistics 
here which prove that out of eighty-three pensioners in 
Waterford City, forty-three are employed? — Yes, but 
I want to tell you that recently when a sergeant serving 
in Waterford applied for a vacancy 

7655. W’e cannot go into individual cases ; we can 
only take collective cases ? — I tliink the majority of tlie 


•police .serving, are under the impression -that there is 
no hope for them of getting civil employment Rftei 
leaving the sendee. . 

■-7666'. Then, why do they leave it after twenty-five 
years’ service ?— rTiiey leave it because they .are head and 
ears in debt, and, being married men, they are anxious 
•to secure the pension at any cost. 

7657. It doesn’t help tliem to pay. their debts to 
reduce their income nearly one-hali ? — ^But they are 
liable to be reported for debt, and to be dismissed. 

7658. Has there been a dismissal for debt recently? — 
No, but they are liable to dismissal. 

7659. How do you account for more sergeants re- 
tiring after twenty-five years' service than constables ? — 
The majority of them are in a position to retire. 

7660. Why are th^ in a position to retire? — Some of 
them are tired and sick of tlie service. 

7661. What do they want to go out for — according 
to you they come in blindfolded ; do they go out blind- 
folded, too? — The majority of the police come into the 
service blindfolded. 

7662. And do the sergeants so out blindfolded? — I 
don’t think they go out blindfolded. 

7663. They go out thinking to find some civil em- 
ployment? — The regulations are made very stiff ; and 
officers are, as a rule anxious to have young sergeants 
who are active and mote energetic than tlie men ad- 
.vaiiced in service. 

7664. Is there anything else you wish to say? — No. 
sir, except you choose to hear me on Press opinions. I 
ne^ hardly tell you that the Press is the ruling power 
with a great portion of the local bodies. 

7665. Tell us something that will influence us? — I 
would be very sorry that the Press would influence 
yon. I would not be anxious that the Press should 
influence you at all. 

7666. Tlien, why do want to read an article out of 
the Waterford Star? — I want to show the influence 
that the Press has witli the local bodies, and with the 
citizens. 

7667. We quite understand that ; what else have you 
to put before us?— I just wish to say that the con- 
stables whom I represent here will not be satisfied 
unless they get a substantial increase in pay and 
pensions. 

7668. Have yon anything more to say?- -No, sir. 


3lai/ if, itOL 
Constaiile 
.Uicbiul 
. Farrell. 


Constable Edmond 

7669. Wliom do you represent? — The constables of 
the Counties of Kilkenny and Wexford. 

7670. What service have you? — twenty-two years and 
nine montlis. 

7671. Have you ever been promoted? — No, sir, 
altogether I have been on the promotion list for twelve 
yearn. 

76'72. What is your age ? — Forty-four years. 

7673. Are you married or single? — Married; I have 
been twice married. 

7674. How many children have you ? — Three children 
of the first marriage, and one of the second marriage. 

7675. Have you been all the time in Kilkenny City ? 

— No, sir, I have been in Tipperary (South Riding) 
also. 

7676. When did you get married first? — ^After about 
ten years’ service. 

7677^ And when were you married the second time? — 
Last November twelve months. 

_ 7678. What is your pay now? — 28s. td. a week, 
including lodging and boot allowance. 

7679. What do the Kilkenny and Wexford constables 
•want? — They want 11s. 6d. a week increase in pay, to 
reach a maximum of £104 a year. 

7^. As much as a first-class head constable? — They 
consider that they cannot live respectably on less. 

Is it not a big leap from a constable’s to a 
head constable’s salary?— Our pay has been stationary 
for a long time. In England &ey can go up and down 
^th the times ; _ when they meet exceptional times 
the local authorities can raise the pay of their police 
force. 

T opinion that when any part of 

^ prosperous the pay of the police there 
^ght tqgo do'wn? — am not. But I say the police are 
only living among strangers, and thev ^ve to pav hieh 
^ Pwces for everything. 

7683. Ton are not among strangers? — Not in Kil- 


O’Sl'ilivas examined. 

7684. How long are you in Kilkenny?— About a year 

and a half. Oullivau, 

7685. And have you not made friends? — I have some 
now ; but at first 1 was at a great disadvantage. I had 
to take inferior lodgings in a far-off part of the town 
for myself — the Kilkenny Corporation would not give 
a house to a policeman. The man I went to about 
a house said he wouldn’t give anything to a policeman. 

I then went to Patriek’s-place to lodge, but the County 
Inspector decided it was too far away from the bar- 
racks. 

7686. Have you got a house now ? — I have, sir. 

7687. Is it near the barrack? — It is. I had to take 
this house and to put my furniture into it ; it is a 
very little house. To show how policemen are treated 
in Kilkenny, I may mention that I told the landlord 
I would not be responsible for the rates ; yet very soon 
afterwards the rate collector came in and served me 
with a demand note for rate due by my predecessor. 

7688. Do the single men want tlie increase of £34 a 
year? — Every policeman hopes to get married. 

7689. A single man can save money — theire is no 
compulsion on him to get married? — There is not. 

7690. Did yon save any money? — I saved some • 
mon^, but it all went on the marriage licence and th? 
furniture. 

7691. Were you able as a single man to save £5 a 
year? — About that. 

7692. Mr. Holmes. — D id you get any money with 
your wife? — I got none with the &st wife. Policemen 
look for respectable country, girls, and they do not get 
fortunes, as a rule. 

7693. Chairman. — Most of the steady young fellows 
can save money? — Young men should not have to live 
a hand-to-mouth life. That is the time for them to 
lay .the foundation of their commercial prosperity. The 
single men try to save a little, and a good many do so. 

I say it is difficult to do so. There are a great many 
ways of spending money now that did not raist in. 
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fcrmer times. A recruit gets a bicycle now. ' Sir 
Andrew Reed encouraged bicycling as being likely to 
be useful in looking up criminals. . 

7694. Wliat are your expenses as a married man {— 
The expenses I am now at is £5 18«. 7d. a month. I 
pay for bread and flour 16s. 8d. ; for meat, lO*-— 

7696. What is your net pay per month?— £6 4s bet. 
When I came to Kilkenny I thought I could send my 
wife some money, but I found I could not send ^y. 

7696. Mr. Holmes.— What is your wife?— blie has 

a little business place in Carlow. I keep my first 
family with me. . » vr t 

7697. Is she not with you at present?— No. 1 

thought I could send her some money ; but I could 
not do so. She gave me £6 when I was coming to 
Kilkenny. , . ■> r 

7698 Chairman.— What else have you to say?— 1 
can give you the case of an acting sergeant whose 
mess account is £5 12s. l^d., and that leaves him 
about 3s. Ad. a month. I take him as a test case. 

7699. How many children has he?— Three. I went 
» I his house and examined his books, and I found tnat 


all the items were coiTectly kept. From what I know 
I say that a man cannot live on the pi-esent pay. In 
Kilkenny we have to be in plain clothes on Sundays , 
and when I wanted a plain clotlies coat I had to 
send to England for it. _ _ 

7700 But the service is popular with the nmn. 
many of them put their sons into the Force?— The 
sens join the Force from sentiment. 

7701 Nearly 1.000 sons of policemen and pensioners 
o" tho R.l.C. have entered for the Force wjthin the 

last ten years?— I have no doubt of that. 

7702. If the service is so bad as you make out, do 
you think their fathers would let them go into it?— 
The fathere have no control over it. 

7703 Would you not, as a father, tell your son not 
to join, if the service is aU that you say?— Well, some- 

limes, a man must suffer in disguise. - T, 1 

7704. Your son would not join the Force if. he had 
not a good account of it from you? — A young man, in 
such a case, does not join the Force as a commercial 
speculation. If a policeman puts his son into a shop, 
to business, he is called by the employees the Peder s 
son ” so that things are made uncomfortable for him. 
The result is tliat the son says to himself tliat he might 
as well go and join the Force at once, because, otlier- 
wise the father’s stigma will come down on him. 

7706. You don’t mean to say that any stigma attaches 
to a man because he has been in the R.I.C. ? — I am 
decided about it. - 

7706. Do you mean to say that a young man oi 
eighteen years is so full of the sting of it that he 
comes up to the Dep6t and joins the Force?— Yes ; he 
does feel the sting of it. 

7707. Mr. Holmes. — And how is it that tiieie are 
nearly 1,000 applicants every year for situations in 
the Force?— I have no doubt of that. There is not 
much business going ; and a shopkeeper who advertised 
for an assistant told me that he had sixty applicants 
for it, some of whom proffered to go on trial for 
nothing. He did not take any of the latter, as he 
snid the man who did not pnt a reasonable price on 
his labour was not worth having. 

7708. Chairman. — ^From 1891 to 1900 one thousand 
rons of policemen and police pensioners register^ them- 
selves as candidates for the Force — 100 sons 

men eveiy year. And do you say they would do that 
if the Foi'« is as bad as you make it out?— Yes, i do 


say that. I believe they do not join the Force as a 
commercial speculation. 

7709. What else have you to say to us?— With 
regard to the matter of pensions, I say that we ought 
to get two-thirds of our pay as pension after twenty, 
five yeai-s’ service. 

*^10. Why so? — Because Ae Force has become so 
unpopular from the men having had to come in contact 
with the public, that when a man retires from the 
service ho finds he must entirely subsist on his pension. 
There are sixty-one police pensioners in Kilkenny, 
and of these only fifteen are in employment.' 

7711. How many are in business on their own account 
as farmers or shopkeepers — as a matter of fact, seven- 
toen is the number employed, not fifteen?— It was 
fifteen I got. 

7712. Mr. Allen, the county inspector, says that 
out of sixty pensioners ten arc in business for tfem- 
selves as farmers or shopkeepei-s, and seventeen aie in 
otlicr situations?— I got fifteen from the clerk. 

7713. 'This is from the county inspector — “Ten are 
in business for themselves as farmers or shopkeepers”— 
you did not tell us about them?— I would not deny 

7714. How did they get money to buy and stock their 
farms?— Some of tliem may have got fortunes with 
their wives, and some of them may have retired eaily 
and got a chance in life. 

7715. But between those in business and those is 
other situations nearly 50 per cent, of the pensioners 
are employed ?— Yes. 

7716. Have you anything else to say?— I would like 
to bring under your notice an individual case in Kil- 
kenny. It is the case of a seigeant named_ Cannicliael, 
He got scarlatina. He was pnt into hospital, and fte 
Iccal authority ordered his furniture to lie burned. He 
had got the furniture on tiie ciedit system. He 
was paying for the furniture by instalments—— 

7717 Mr. Starkie. — Did he apply to the local 
authority for the value of the furniture that was 
burned?— He did; but tlie man he sent it to never 
forwarded it. , 

7718. Was the case not, therefore, one of mismanage- 
ment? — It was. ,, , . . 

7719. Chairman. — Have you anything further to 
say /—With regard to our claim for extra pay, 1 may 
mention that extra duties have been put on 

1882. I am Inspector of Explosives in the Li^ oi 
Kilkenny, and ray predecessor, the Petty Sessions 
Clerk, got £20 for doing so. . _ „ . 

7720. Had he the whole county?— Yes. He got £10 
for the city, and £5 each for 

' 7721. Are there explosives in Kilkenny? There a - 
four vendoi-s of fireworks, and one person has a mm 
zine I got a great deal of trouble by them. I fomd 
Z. Z® .TBiZrf ».der tte Act. I dtd not get 

a single halfpenny of compensation for that. 

7722. Mr. Stacie— T lie Pi'^vious inspector camo 

have done his wovk?-Yes. I to^ it from him. as d 
was a sinecure ; but I did not get paid, Bav?— 

7723. Chairman.— Have you an^hing else Jo sar 
1 have only to say that I hope 

mission will fix our future P^y ? as able 

we will be placed m > Ptepe' P”“ Z’llie Gmeiimeat 
te live resliectably. We Pave semd «« 
a, well as any lorce m f ,„i» ; 

the Govcinment are well able to pay ^ 

■”d if they do,the.r duty 


come with our hat i 


Sergeant 

■Wiilfnm 

Msrnana. 


Sergeant William 

7724. Chairman. — Whom do you represent here? 

le sergeants of Munster. . ,x -rr t 

7725. How long have you been in the Force? — 

ventv-three years. , 

7726'. How long as a sergeant? — ^Five years and seven 


^2?!' How long acting sergeant ?— Two years and 
ree months. . , , nr • j 

T72S. Are you married or single ? — Marnea. 

7729. How old are you ?— Forty-one years and four 

What service had you when you got married?— 

773L^How many children have you?— Seven. 

7732. What age is the eldest? — Fourteen years. 

7733. And the age of the youngest?— li years. 

TIZA. What is your pay?— £80 12s. 


ilABNANB examined. 

. 7736. How many men have ^ in your station?' 

One sergeant and seven constable. 

7736 . You live in the 
7757. And you pay 1*. » week . 

7738. How many rooms ha've you . ,_yes; 

7739. Are you in one ° JJg®g^Jsergeant that vrent 
it is a nice barracks. I am 

into it. and I have no ^ j cannot afiord oM. 

7740. Have you a servant? sh. 

7741. No one to help 7°^ extra fo* 

The men in Cock City ate P«.d 6d. » 

heat dnty. to 

7742. And how much would tna 

year ?— About £3 10s. married 

7743. Had your wife any money when you 
her ?— No. 
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7744 Did you save money as a single man ?— I saved 
sometliing about £42 ; but the clei^yraan, and the 
furnituiv, and the house took all that money away. 

7746. How many of the men live in barracks?— 
Four of the constables live in the barrack. 

7746 Would you like extra pay as being the sergeant 
in charge'?— I would like it. The sergeant in charge 
has far more responsibility ; but I might not be in 
charge to-mori-ow, as I might be sent to a station where 
there was a head constable. 

7747. Which would you like better — to be in charge 

or not’ to be in charge?— Not being in charge would 
le better. , . • • v 

7748. If you got £5 a year more for being in charK, 

which would you prefer?— £5 a year would harifiy 
compensate me. , , . 

7749. Would you consider it to be a good thing if. 
vou got more for being in charge? — I would like it. 

station sergeant has more responsible duties than 
the one not in charge. 

7750. Are you responsible for the discipline of your 
men and for all the duties of your station and district? 

I am responsible. 

7751. On an average, how many arrests are made in 
your district, in a month?— About tliirty or forty 
would be arrested, in my district, in a month. 

7752. Do you take the charges yourself ?— The men 
who make the ari’ests enter the charges. There is only 
one lock-up in Cork — ^the Central Bridewell — and all 
persons arrested are taken there. 

7753. What do you wish to represent to us on behalf 
of the sergeants of Munster? — I wish to represent to 
the Commission that the present pay is entirely inade- 
quate to meet our demands. 

7754. How much do you want? — We want to be 
pla^ on an equality with the best-paid borough for« 
in England. A sei^eant in the City of London is 
paid £2 12s. a week. 

7755. Mr. Starkie.— Are you aware that the City 
of London police is not a borough force ? — Our demand 
is to be plac^ on an equality with the best-paid force 
in England. 

7756'. Chairman-.— What increase to your pay would 
that entail?— £2 12.<. a week is the maximum for a 
sergeant in the City of London. That would be an 
increase of 21s. a week to our pay. 

7757. That is a considerable increase to ask for? — 
It is : but I would ask for it. 

7758. Mr. Starkie. — The sergeant is smiling at the 
idea of it. 

7759. Chairman-.— £56 a year addition to your pay 
- 68 per cent. You don’t think that would be possible. 

sergeant ; you are a sensible man. Let us look at 
tlie pay of the Durham force, or the Birmingham 
force, or the Henley force. 

7760. Mr. Starkie. — Or the Congleton force — that is 
a borough force? — ^It is one of the worst-paid forces. 

7761. 'V^iaf is the seigeant’s pay there? — It is £l 18s. 
a week. 

7762. No ; it commences at £1 10s. a week, and 
it remains there. 

7763. If we grouped the pay of some boroughs in 
England, and took an average, do you think that would 
give a fair pay? — I think so. 

7764. Suppose we took the average pay of seven 
English boroueh forces, do you think that average 
■would satisfy the sergeants in the towns of Munster? — 
I think it would. 

7765. But would the sei^ants in Cork want the 
£8 10s. a year for beat duty, in addition to their ser 
geant’s pay? — Oh, they want it, by all means. 

7766. There is no such allowance given in any 
English police force ; yon, therefore, ask to be put 
on an equality with certain English foi-ces as regards 
pay, and, at the same time, to retain an allowance 
■which they do not get ? — We do not. 

7767. Chairman. — You must not take the City of 
Ijondon police force as a borough force. It is not a 
Government force ; it is a private force, just like the 
railway police? — am aware that it is paid from local 
fnnds. If I got an increase in pay that would bring 
up my maximum pay at present to about £2 a week, 
■which would enable me to support ray family in a 
fairly rrapectable manner, I -would be satisfied. 

But you asked for a guinea a week at first. 
Wbat is your present pay? — £1 11s. a week, or, with 
allowances, £l 13s. 4d. weekly. 

7769. Then you are only looking for 6s. 8d. a -week 
extra. Why did you say you wanted a guinea a week 
extra? — I said that. 


7770. Now you say £2 a week would satisfy you? — .Tfjyg, i9Qi. 

Yes, I told you that. Sergeant 

7771. If you got £2 a week you would be satisfiM? — WUlUm 

I think a good many of the sergeants would be satisfied Marnane. 

if they got it. 

7772. It is a most extraordinary thing that you 

should ask for a guinea a week when you want only 
6s. 8ri. Why sliould you put yourself in the foolish 
position of asking over three times what you want ? — T 
said that our duties are as difficult as those who gee 
that pay. , , . 

7773. But if the 6.s. 8<f. a week were added to your 
present pay, you would want the lodging allowance 
to stand also? — Yes. 

7774. You liave your allowances in the Irish Con 
stabulary which the English police do not liave : thej> 
haven’t a lodgirw allowance. Where would you find 
lodgings in an English town for yourself, your wife, 
and seven children,' at Is. a week? — I don’t know abou 
that. I think, in some English police forces, they 
pay 2s. 6d, a week for rent. 

7775. Take the City of London. Where would yo'i 
find lodgings for Is. a week ? — I don’t know, sir. 

7776. You wouldn’t be able to ledge yourself and 

s.ven children ft-r 14-s. a weeli- ih y wouldn’t let you 
anytliing at all in the City of London ? — 1 don't know 
about tiiat. The men who ai'e net living in barracks 
ill Cork would have to pay as high rent as the police in 
London. . , ^ , 

7777. You have £1 13s. Ad. a week. How do you 

spend that? — I spend more than that. I spent, last 
year, £105 17s. ^ 

7778. Wliere did you find the balance?— I paid 6u. 
a week endowment on my children, and two of th= 
endowments (which fell due) were paid to me, of £10 
and £12, one last year and one the year beiore. 

These sums assisted me to pay my debts. Without 
these endowments I should not have been able to meet 
my demands. . . , i 

7779. What, do you say. arc the principal grounds 
on which you look for this increase ? — I say that out 
pay is entirely inadequate to enable a man to live 
independently and respectably, and to perform his 
duties in an efficient and straightforward manner; 
for, I regret to say, that many of our married men 
are in debt— which debt is contracted mainly in the 
endeavour to dress their wives and children in onl r 
to have them present an outward respectable show. I 
am aware, mvself. of the ncmes of nine ten of 
our men bidng called out in the Recorder’s Court f-t 
debt, at the suit of money-lenders and shopkeepers, 
and a commitment order was obtained against one mau. 

I knew some of these men well, and I knew them to be 
strictly sober and temperate men. On this 

the following minute was issued on the 31st Marcli. 

1900:— ‘•Publicans and money-lenders should be in- 
formed, in cases where they apply to the Constabulary 
authorities to enforce paj-ment of their claims, tiint 
such authorities are not the medium through whiclr 
thev can rec.iver their debts. And. further, that uie 
Inspector-General disapproves of publicans gisung 
credit for intoxicating liquors of any sort, or that tJiey 
should give members of the Force credit beyond_ e 
month for other goods. If they do so they incur nsk 
and responsibility, and must adopt some other means 
of recovering their debts.” 

77^. Mr. Starkie. — Publicans cannot recover debts 
for liquor served over the counter. 

Wifness.— My experience is that very few policemen 
take intoxicating liquor at all. and those who do so 
take it in moderate quantity. Speaking for myself, I 
can say that I don’t think I spent 2s. 6<f. on mtoxi- 
catins liquor in fifteen years. The circular I have 
read shows that the police are not to get creiLt beyond 
one month, and in the case of a man with a la^ 
family it is almost impossible for hun to meet lus 
demands in that wav. Take myself. If I had sick- 
ness, or a death, or a birth, in my family— each means 
an erpenditure of money. I might not be able to meet 
these demands within a month, and the result woiild 
be that I would not be able to provide myself with 
proper food for the month. Here is what the Barraci 
Emulations, Section 26, says on that subject It is 
not desirable that officers should interfere as to the 
nature of the food nsed by such messes, or bv individual 
membars of the establishment: but head constables 
and sergeants are required to report to their officers 
if any of Uie men subsist on food the quality of 
■which is not sufficiently good to sustain them in a fit 
state for active duty, and. should a charge of this 
nature be proved against any member^ of the Force, ho 
will be discharged aa unfit for the service.” 

Z 
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Mm 2p. ISOJ. • 7781. Chairman.— Is not that a very fine regulation ? 
Setiteant —Well, take a constable of fifteen years’ servxco (with 
Wimam chOdren) paying £16 a year rent, when he has met 

'jiarnane. lus mess account he has left about ^d. each for his 
children and his wife and himself, to provide clothes 
and everything else ; and I don't tliink he could get 
good suitable food foi tlte money I have already men- 
tioned. The same applies to myself. My pay gives 
me about 6^d. each to support my family, and the 
eldest of my children can eat just as well as I can. 
I have to support my children and to clothe them — I 
am supposed to give them that quality of food which 
the i-egulations would give to myself — and how can I 
do it ? 

7782. Mr. Hoimes. — I have been examining your 
accountr— which is very reasoi’ablo — and -it 

leaves the impreaa’on on my mind that if you 
had a smaller family you could have lived on your 
pay. It really comes to thia— that you have got a 
large family and, like other persons so circumstanced, 
you find it very difficult to make both ends meet? — I 
admit that. I admit that my expenditure three or 
four years ago was not as much as it is at present. 

7t6. Chairman. — If you had a smaller family you 
could live on your pay? — I was out of barracks then, 
and I had to pay £15 a year rent, towards whidi I 
only received £6 4s. 

7784. Mr. Holmes.— The case api>ears to be this — 
that single men can live well and save money out of 
their pay ; but that married men with large families 
find it difficult to live respectably on their pay — ^you 
cannot, however expect the State to fix rates of pay 
to provide for large families — can you? — We expert 
if we are put on an equality with our brothers across 
in England we will be able to support our families. 

7785. You want to be put on the same footing as the 
best-paid English force — why not compare your pay 
with tliat of tl'.e Glasgow force, or of any ottier force 
in Scotland?— We have only considered the English 
forces in the matter j we did not take the Scotch forces 
into account. 

7786. A sergeant in tlie City of Glasgow police is not 
better off than you are when your beat duty pay is 
added to your regular pay — ^your pay. allowances, and 
beat duty money come to 35.?. a week ; and the pay of a 
sergeant in Glasgow starts at 33s. 6d., and rises to 35s. 
td. ; but 2^ per cent, is deducted for superannuation 
from his pay, which includes boot money, so that really 
a Glasgow man of corresponding rank receives less than 
you do ; and you must remember that Glasgow has a 
population of 760,000, while Cork, according to the last 
Census, has only a population of about 80,000. Tho 
population of Glasgow is ten times the population of 
Cork, and the pay of a sergeant in tlie Glasgow police 
force is practically less than youi-s ? — Yes, sir ; but I 
hold that our duties are as difficult and as onerous, and 
require considerably more tact and perseverance to 
jfrform thm than those of any of the forces men- 
tioned. 

7787. Why do you say they are more responsible and 
require more tact? — Because we live amongst a people 
who look upon the law that we enforce, with a con- 
siderable amount of disti'ust. They consider that 
these laws are made for their repression ; and when a 
crime or outrage is eomraitteed, it is only by persever- 
ance that the guilty parties can be brought to justice. 
In England or Scotland the people will give assistance 
when a crime is committed without being called “ an 
informer ” ; while in Ireland they will not do so. 
The terrible dread of being called “an informer” 
prevents tliem from doing so. I am aware that in 
the City of Cork, if a policeman goes to make inquiries 
about a crime, and asks the name of a person next 
door, the people will tell him that they don’t know 
the name ; and it is only after long and much inquiry 
ihat any information can be got. 

7788. Mr. St.wkie. — D o you ask that tlie country 

' sergeants should also get 6s. 8d. per week increase of 

pay?— Yes, the same as in the city. What we want is, 
an ’increase that will give us £2' a week.' 

7789. Do, you abandon your claim to be paid as well 
as the City of London police force? — We go in for 
getting what the sergeants in other forces are paid. 

7790. Are_- you aware that the pay of • the City of 
London police force is exception^y high, even for 
England?— I'know that. 

7791. Do you think it would be fair to saddle a 
comparatively poor country like Ireland with a police 

• force which would be far and away the most expensive 
in the United Kingdom ?— I say that there ate many 


ways in which we could be paid as well as the 
English force without adding to the taxes. Ti^ 
might be a reorganisation scheme. ’ ^ 

7792. Do you wish to say anything about pensions?— 

I wish to say that in the matter of pensions we wish 
also to be placed on an equality with the b^t-naii? 
English force ; and I wish to put forward as stronelv 
as I possibly can that the cost of living is just as dwr 
in Ireland as m England. 

7793. Do you know anj-tlung about the cost of liviar 
in England. A gentleman told me a few days ^ 
that he would sooner have £1,000 a year in Ireland * 
than £1,500 a year in London?— The Chief Constahk 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne does not say that living is moi^ 
expensive in England. 

Mr. Holmes. — We have had him as a witness. 

7794. Mr. Starkie. — He says that living in New- 
castle is 25 per cent, dearer than in Ireland?— 

It is very strange that he does not state so in a letter 
which I have here. In it he states that “ tlie averace 
weekly rent paid by the married men is 6s. 6d. ^ 
week, while tho single men who reside in the station- 
houses, or barracks, have a deduction of 2s. 6d, per 
week for lodging, and that the cost of messing is abont 
10.S. per week.” A man in our Force could not live on 
10s. a week for messing. He states also that police 
pensions are provided, and gratuities made to widows, 

7795. But not pensions to widows unless their hus- 
bands are killed in the execution of their duty, or 
who die from injuries received in the execution of their 
duty ? — I don’t know. 


7796. If you died, your widow would get a pension 
of £10 a year, irrespective of the cause of your death. 

TFitnc.ss. — Tlie Clerk of Petty Sessions also got a 
letter from the Chief Constable of Leicester, who states- 
that the average rent for married men is 6s. per week. 
He has also had a letter from tlie Chief Clerk of the 
City of London police. Sheffield has a well-paid force, 
and if I might be allowed to say it — give us the pay of 
the Sheffield force, and we will take it ; the pay of a 
sergeant there begins at 36s. a week. 

, 7797. Ohaium.-in. — B ut there is a deduction of 2^ per 
cent, from his pay, and! of 5s. bd. aweeK for rent. Yo.ir 
cniild not lodge yourself, and wife, and seven children in 
Sheffield or Newcastle-oii-Tyiie for 5-?. 6d. a week?— If 
I were out of barracks in Cork I should have to pay 
as much rent. I take it that the 5s. bd. is where hu 
is not accommodated in barracks ; and it would he 
the very same in my cate if I had to take a house. 

7798. Nobody would look at you in these cities as 
r^ards letting a Ifouse at any such figure, if you had 
seven children ? — The gentleman who supplied the infor- 
mation to UR puts the rent at 5*. bd. a week for 
suburban districts, and 7s, 6(?. for urban districts. 

7799. But the Government gives you accommodatioii 

for Is. a week 1 — Supposing I were accommodated in a 
station in Sheffield 

7800. Such a large family would not be acconuno- 
dated in the police barracks in England. What eh^ 
have you to say? — I say that if 1 went out of the 
station to-morrow I would have to pay 5s. bd. for 
rent, the same as the Sheffield policeman ; and I say 
that if my family is large, I era subject to that deduc- 
tion from my present pay. 

7801. The fact is, you are, individually, as well off 
as the man of corresponding rank in Sheffield; and 
the man there who does not reside in barracks will W 
so much worse off than you are? — Certainly, sir. 

7802. Do you know tliat there is an ^e limit of 
fifty-five years, before which a Sheffield constable cannot 
retire, except on medical certificate? — I do. T^at I 
want to put forward is that tlie cost of living ^ 
Sheffield is as cheap as in Cork. The Chief Constable 
tays they get board and lodging for 12s. a week. 

7803. Do you know Sheffield is the centre of the 
gi-eat manufacturing industries of Yorkshire, where 
any man can get work? — I am aware of that. • 

7804. And the police authorities have to pay highly 
in order to get tlie men ? — Yes. 

7306. You have no great manufactures in the greater 
part of Ireland ? — We have not. , sir. 

7806. They have 1,000 applicants’ names on the 
Police Depfit hooks to-day? — I am aware of that._ 

7807. There is not the demand for labonx here that 
there is in Sheffield. The Irish Constabulary 

can retire voluntarily at or about forty-five .. 

while the Sheffield man cannot retire until 
fifty-five years of age — in other words, the IrishL^ 
stabulary.man can retire, ten years soqner?— 1 ■oe^ 
tliat is so. . 

7808. After two yeara you can retire- on pension. i- 


Yes. 
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7809 A,ncl before you are forty-eight you caa retire 
fii/wo’-thirds of your pay?— Ye^. 

TRIO But in Sheffield you could not retire before 
fifty-tve y'^ars of age?— I had not looked at the pension 

Yonr duty is for six .hours a day, against 
-i^ht hou’-s in Siieffield ?— I do fi-oin ten to twelve hours 
on an average, When I get in off duty I am running 
downstairs every ten minutes, attending to complaints. 

[ have to keep the records of my own station. I am 
held accountable for the peace of a larg.' sub-distnct, 
for the manner in which the men carry out tlieir duty, 
for -their knowledge of police duties and drill. In fact, 
-there is no man so hard worked, or paid worse, in the 
Force, than a sergeant in charge of a station. 

7812. Mr. Stabkie. — In the. City of Norwich a ser- 
geant’s pay begins at 31s. 6(?. per wei-k, after sis 
^ars’ service as sergeant rises to a maximum of 35s. 
a week. The population of Norwich is 100,970, or 
about 30.000 more than tliat of Cork. Why do you 
not compare yourselves with the police force in 
Norwich, wliich has a larger population than Cork? 

7813 Chairiiak. — A nd Sheffield has 400.000 people. 

wanted to take the best-paid force. 
TVe consider that we perform our duties just as well as 
the best of them. , * n ■> 

7814. You have no knowledge of their duties at aU 
—I have not ; but I have not seen the Englisli polme 
forces praised as highly as have been the R.I.C. We 
"have received praise from members of tlie Government 
both in and out of Parliament, and I paraded tw-o or 
three times in Cork for Lord Wolseley, who said he 
.rould not find anything good enough to say of us— 
that we were the finest fellows in the world. W hat is 
said of us here is that we are the English garrison 
to maintain English laws in this country. _ 

rei5- What else have you to say ? — As I have said, 
rsiiice 1878 we have been abused from every platform 
•as an English force in Ireland. In Sheffield you would 
look upon it as very strange if you saw a sergeant 
and three men having to go together, protected by rifles. 
There are a few things more I want to say. About the 
expenditure of married men — I have some of their 
accounts here from other counties. I have one here 
from a sergeant in Skibbereen. He has a wife and 
■three cliildron. He makes out his expenditure for 
the month of November, 1900, at £5 19s. 2^d. a 
month for food alone, which, deducted from his pay 
■of £6 2.S., leaves him a balance of Ifi.'. Hi'?, for 
-clothing his family, &c. In the month of December, 
1900, his oipenditure was £6 11*., leaving him a 
"balance of 5«. 2d. for clothing, &c., for lus family. 
He has attached receipts to the accounts. 

7816. What else do you wish to say?— If you permit 
tme, sir, I will put in a cutting from the 2?c«'eu’ of 
-Reviews. 

7817. What is the article ? Is it “Keeping a family on 
30*. a week,” and the writer makes out tliat it can be 
-done? — ^I don’t say that. 

7818. What is this bill which you have produced — 

“ Steaks and chops 9d. per lb., briskete 6d-, legs of 
mutton and shoulders 8id.” — a witness told us a few 
"hours ago that they were lOd. ?— That is an invoice 
•soliciting custom. 

7819. Is tliere anything else you wish to say? — The 
pay of the English forces has increased very much 
during Die last seventeen or eighteen years. 

• 7820. You have had your wages nearly trebled since 

1886 ; a constable was getting £27 14s. a year up to 1866. 
The point is not whethertbepeyofthe English police has 
Tieen more or less increased — the point is, whether men 
^san be got or not for the Irish Constabulary at the 
present rates. What do you say with regard to pen- 
sions? — We ask for a pension of two-tliiras at twenty- 
five years’ service. 

7^1. If you want the pay of the Sheffield police, 
■why not ask for their pension scale also ? — We do not 
ask for the pensions of the Sheffield police, only for the 
pay. 

7822. Do you say "tihat the duty in tlie R.I.C. is 
more trying than that of tie police in the City of 
^ndon, or in Sheffield? — ^It is as trying as any duty 
in the world ; there is an amount of protection duty. _ 

7823. You have no pro'tection duty in Cork? — No, 
not at present. How about plain clothes — our men 
■^n only go in plain clothes ei^t hours in the month ; 
if they go oftener Diey have no authority to do so. 

7824. You have come here to put before us groundsfor 
an increase of pay and pensions — why not keep to that 
point? — We claim an increase of pension because of 
the difficulty we labour under in getting anything to 
do after leaving the service. 


7825. Forty-six per cent. :f the pensioners in your JTiiyJ&tWt 
district are employed, and getting on an average 
17s. 4d. a week in addition to ilieir pensions ?—i vTiiiiam 


don’t know about that. . 

7826. And tliere are twenty-tlii'fij in business on thuir 
own account? — Yes. 

7827. And are tliere not over 100 employed?— That 

7^. Tlie men in business on their own account ate 
men of capital and substance? — Yes. 

7829. How many are unemployed 1—140 are unem- 
ployed. 

7830. Are they old men?— Some are not. Tney girt 
a pension of about 18s. a week, and some of them more. 

A great many of them are drawing ilie old Act pension. 
£42 a year is a small pension ; bui when the men got 
out under the Act of 1847 they had no difficulty what- 
ever in obtaining employment. It is a diSerent story 

"°7K1. Are we to take it from you that the pensionera 
are young men able to work ? — Yes, they can ■work if 
they get it. Tlie difficulty of pensioners obtaining em- 
ployment now is terrible, on account of tlie advance of 
IVode Unionism and the pasaiug of tlie Local Govern- 
ment Act. In a few yearn it will be impossible for 
pensioners to get any employment whatever. _ Em- 
ployers of labour cannot afford to employ pensionera, 
as th.ere might be a strike in the concern owing to it. 
Public Boauls will not employ them. I know a pen- 
sioner who applied for the position of night watchinan 
in the Cork Workhouse at a salai-y of only 12s. per 
week, and he thought he would have no trouble in 
getting it ; but he was refused, and was told that the 
Government had a right to look after liim — that th^re 
were plenty of other applicants who were better entitled 
to the post- Many of the pensiom-rs who . are em- 
ployed are in menial position, such as portere at shop 
doors and the like. We ask that the pensions to widows 
be increased something, and tliat where the husband 
dies within two years after retirement, the widow and 
children be entitled to a pension the same as if he were 
sen-ing when he died. 

7832. There is no English force where pensions are 
^iven to w'idows ? — Yes, when the husband is killed on 

^33. Do you know that during the last ten years 
only seven men have retired from tlie Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary owing to being ir.cap8citated_ by injuries 
received, on duty: ?— I hope, sir. you ■udll into 
consideration the circumstances of the Irish pobce. 

7834. Have you anything else to say 1 — 

As regards the CoiistabiUary Force Fimd-^ 
what we require is to have a yearly audit of ihis 
fund ; that children born to a subscriber after retire- 
ment be entitled to benefit the same as those bom whilst 
serving ; and that on the deatli of a subscriber his 
next-of-kin be entitled to the amount of his subsc -ip- 
tion, or at least to some benefit from the fund. 

7855. What more have you to say?— On tlie matter 
of allowances, I would ask that where a man is sent 
away on temporary duty from his family that he 
should get a separation aUowanes of at least Is. a day, 
also that the finding of a substitute when on leave 
should be abolished. I would also ask that the deduc- 
tion for barrack rent from the pay of single men 
should be abolished, on the ground that our barracks 
are «=r.THftf>iiTig like a military barrack, where all sleep 
in one dormitory. 

7836. Mr. Holmes. — You only pay 1*. per ■week for 
four fine rooms. Are you aware that in England, where- 
ever a man is accommodated in a sration-house he has to 

ay rent?— Yes ; but I see they are supplied with fuel 
mid light! I am satisfied to i»y if I am supplied with 
these. I would also ask tim sergeants m charge of 
stations should get 10*. per month for fuel and bght for 
their o^wn use. 

7837. OaAiRitAS.— Do you have to pay that notv? — 
Yes. 

7838. For which room ? — For my kitchen and room. I 
might mention, to show that we do not get the allow- 
ances that other Govwnment servants get, that three 
men took the census of my aub-distnct (over 9,000 
people) and ^ they got was 4J. divided between them 
for 'Tilr. 

7839. Mr. Holmes. — ^How were they so treated when 
other men got £1 ; perhaps it has not been paid yet ?— 
That is all they got. 

7840. Did they discharge any other duties? — ^They had 
beat du^ every day in addition to that. I would ask 

Z 2 
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thut there might not be such cheese-paring_ allowances 
made. For instance, let me leave my station at nine 
o’clodc in the morning in charge of witnessea to the 
assizes, and not return until seven or nine o’clock in 
tlie evening, I am not entitled to any subsistence allow- 
ance because the duty is performed in the town I am 
serving in. I cannot go to my dinner, and I get nothing 
for it. 

7841. Do you mean whrai you have eight hours con- 
tinuous duty out of your distnct? — 'Yes. 

7842. OHAinMAN. — 'How far is tlie courthouse from 
your barrack? — ^About half a mile. 

7843. Is there not an adjournment of the court for 
half an hour for luncheon? — Yes ; but I could not leave 
my witnesses. 

7844. Do you pay extra for the making up of your 
clothes? — I do. 

7845. Mr. Holmes. — iTiTiy didn’t you bring tiiat 
mat.ter forward?— Because if we got the rise of pay 
sought for we would be well satisfied to pay the extra 
amount for our clothes. 

7846. "What do you pay? — I get a tunic and two 
trousers made up for 15s. or 16s., and the allowance is 
only 9s. 6<i. 

7847. What do you pay for the tunic? — I pay 8s. or 
9s. for the tunic ; and I pay 3s. 6d. each for the trousers. 

7848. Did you ever think of comparing your pay and 
pension with that of a prison warder? — I did not. 

7849. You are awar-e that warders have responsible 
duties to perform? — I don’t think that their duties are 
as responsible a® ours. There is no variety in our 
duties. 

7850. Their duties are very onerous, and their hours 
are long? — Not if longer than ours. 

7851. And after twenty years’ service the highest 
pay a warder can get is £60 a year. It is true he is 
generally provided with' apartments, and, if he has no 
apartments, that he is provided with allowances for 
lodging, fuel, andl light, and although that may make 
hie position seem better than that of a constable, on the 
other hand he cannot get his pension until he serves forty 
years? — J know the prison warders in. Cork, and 1 


know none of them do the same amount of duty as I do 
I am supposed to have a thorough knowledge of drill’ 
like a drill sergeant in the army. ’ 

7852. Okaikmax.— Y ou only require elementary drill 
How about the allowance of fuel and light ; you b»v 
you have none at present? — ^Not for my OTro^private 
apartments. 

7855. Mi*. SiAiuaE. — You get an allowance 
fire in the office? — Yes, I get 30s. 

7854. Are you not allowed £3 in the year for ofBce 
fires, paid by the month ?— That is paid for the office 
and is given to the sergeant in charge of records. ’ 

78K. Chaibman. — ^A re you out of pocket for fuel 
and light for the public room ? — I don’t go into that 
matter at all. The allowance is handed over to the mess- 
man and he provides the fuel and light. 

7856. Ai-e you put to any expense as sergeant in 
charge of the barrack, which the other sergeant has not 
to bear? — Beyond paying the barrack servant. 

7857. Mr. Staeeie. — E very sergeant in Ireland who 
is ill charge of a station receives £3 a year for fires in 
his office — is your allowance sufficient for the purpose?— 
It does i>ay for them. 

7858. Then you are not out of pocket? — There is 
another sergeant in my station, and we divide the money 
between us. Bub the men, are considerably out of pocket, 
as the fuel and light aUowances would not cover all. 

7859. Chaibhan. — C an you show it yourself ?— Yes. 
I am allowed nothing for my own jarivate apartments. 

7860. That applies to every manied man in the whole 
Force? — Yes. I have to pay part of our barrack ae^ 
rant's pay. 

7861. Mr. Stabkib. — Would you not have to pay that 
if you were living out of barracks? — ^Tes, but I pay 
more now. Tliere are a great many etations in Ireland 
where there is only one single man, and a barrack ser- 
vant has to be procured, and the sergeant and the 
single man must pay that servant, who cannot be got 
short of £1 per month. Then, the sergeant in cha^e 
of outlying stations have to pay for the carriage of 
provisicms to the barracks, so that that brings their 
expenditure to about the same as the others. 

7862. Ohaibmah. — H ave you anything more to say?— 
No, sir. 


The Committee adjourned to the next day. 
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NINTH DAY— WEDNESDAY, MAY 29th, 1901. 

Present: — The Chairman, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Starkie. 


Captain Siuart Russell, d.l.. Chief ConstaUe, Yorkshire, W.R., examined. 


7863. CHAinJiAN. — You are Chief Constable for the 

West Kidiiig of Yorkshire?— Yes. r,, ■ c ^ 

7864. How many yeai-s have you been Lluei Lon- 

gtaljli; 7 Xwenty-five years on the 1st of next month. 

7865. Is that your hrst police experience ? — Yes. 

7866. And, of course, you have some of tlie towns in 
the West Riding to look after, too?— A good many; 
for instance, Rontefract, Ripon, Knareshorough, 
Harrogate, Batley, and Morley. 

7867. And you have, also, a considerable rural dis- 

tiict ? Yes, a large rural district, and a large colliery 

and manufacturing district. 

7858. In fact, we may take it as a centre of a manu- 
facturing district ?— Oh, quite. Serious riots have taken 
place in my district, and I have had as many as four 
cavalry' regiments there to help to keep order. 

7869. W'e take it that the West Riding embraces 

urban areas, sucli as Pontefract, besides several mining, 
and great manufacturing districts of Yorkshire? — 
Yes, sir. . 

7870. Then in the West Riding there is, I suppose, 
a great demand for labour ? — Tlie rate of wages is very 
high. 

7871. Is there not a great demand for labour, not 
only in the mining, bnt in the manufacturing districts? 

Yes ; my men leave to go to the collieries, where 

they get as much as £3 a week, and only work, per- 
haps, ftree or four days in the week. 

7872. And you have to compete with the great manu- 
facturing industries? — Yes. 

7873. What is the strength of your force?— Tlio 
establishment is 1,225, including all ranks. 

7874. Do you happen to have the number of superin- 
tendents and inspectors? — Yes ; I will give it to you. 
The superintendents are 22 j the inspectors, 40 ; ser- 
geants, 174 ; and 896 constables. I have got ninety-one 
vacancies, at present. 

7875. Have you any difSculty in filling the vacancies I 
— Yes. 

7876. You have a great difficulty in fi^ng the 
vacancies in consequence of the gr®at competition and 
great demand for labour? — Yes. 

7877. And, I suppose, also, owing to the South 
African war? — To a certain extent ; but not to a great 
extent. 

7878. Perhaps you would be kind enough to give 
ns the weekly rates of pay, beginning with the con- 
stables? — A constable, on appointment, gets 2Ss. Id- 
--that is the present rate per week. The second class 
is £1 6i. 3d. per week. They reach the second class 
not under a year ; but, in the year, if they are reported 
efficient, I have no hard and fast rule about it. 

7879. How long do they remain in the second class? 
— Second class to first class, another year. 

7880. What is the pay of the second class? — 
£1 6.1. 3d. a week. 

7881. And the first class?— 28s. a week. That may 
be attained within another year. 

7882. Is that the maximum fox constables ? — That is 
the pay of a first class constable. Then, after two 
years in first class they get so much more, and then so 
much more. 

7883. What is the maximum? — It rises up to 
£1 lli. 6d., after fourteen years in the first class. 

7884. That would mean at least fifteen years after 
joining ?— It would be sixteen years. I am giving you 
the present scale. 

7885. What deduction is that subject to?— I shall 
give you, first, some extra pay that I have not men- 
tioned. There is merit class, and a good conduct class. 
He good conduct class is Id. a day ; liiat is, 7d. a week. 


7886. When is that attainable?—! give it. It r^ts 3Uvj 29, 190L 
with me. I do not give it under seven years’ service, 

and tliey must be tree from misconduct for tlie previous o 

two years. They forfeit it if they are reduced, and I cbjgf ’ 
never let them have it again until they are two years Constable, 
free from misconduct. Yorkshire, 

7887. And the merit class?— The merit class extra is W.E. 

2d. a day. It is a sort of Victoria Cnas. If a man 

risks his own life to save life, or does some very brave 
act, he gets Is. 2d. a week, and wears the word “ merit ” 
on his arm. 

788B. How many of those have you ? — I make that a 
very special thing. » 

7889. Can you say how many are in the merit class ( 

— Yes, forty-two. t 

7890. Would one in fifty in the force have it f--i 
think not. A man must have distinguished himself. 

7891. Merit for distinguished conduct is quite 
irrespective of service ?— Yes ; a man might get after 
being five years in the force. If a man is ^uced he 
loses the g^ conduct pay, but not meru pay. 

7892. Then what are the deductions? — ^For super- 
annuation, 2^ per cent, from the pay of all rsjiks. 

7895. Is there any charge for a single man s barracK. 

accommodation ?-No, we have no quartere at aU--w 
take houses for married men, but we have no free 
Quarters for single men. . . , 

7894. 27o free quarters ?— No, not for single men , 
but we have for married men. 

7896. How do the single men lodge?— They imO. 
lodgings at their own expense. 

7896 Take Harrogate, which is a very ex^nsive 
place. What could a single man lodge for m Harro- 
gate ?— Perhaps I had, first, better give yon the whole 
population that I have to deal with. 

^ 7897 What is it?— 1,129.830. That is acting 
to the 1891 Consus. It lias veij ““ 

7808. How many policemen would ttat be m p^ 
portion to the population ?-One consta^ to 1,000 
^habitants, or thereaboute. We 

7899. Could you give any idea m to what smgle men 
would have to pay for lodgings?— ? 

I could not give that. It would be ^cdt ^ am« at, 
for it is their own affair, and they do the for 
themselves They have no family to keep, and they 
get the best lodgings they can, so long as ^ey are in 
a central and convenient place for their section^ 

7900. Are not the sinjle 

the superintendents?— No ; the oMy <^ng 7 

be in a central place ; they go ifhere they like. 

7901 Is there a great demand for lodging m yonr 
district?— Yes, especially in places bke Hamgate, 
whSe it »odd cort n Thej k»Te to t>ke 

*'79of kS= .ottog to with the troobl. 

+Un* t.hpv have in obtaining them;— No, 

7905 Mr. Holmes.— Probably they pay one sum to 
coir boarf and lodging ?-Ithi^ «, m many cases 
7904. What would ^at be, do yon think 7—1 reauy 
could not give an estimate. _ 

7905 Chairman. — Their meals are at irregulM times. 

Lnereiegda^it^ 

2: ^TheS'si It 

“SSriSh'-S *ho5.h-y«, 

boif.ilotBieeI-Ko; the boot dlowB.ce £1 IC. 
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m\i 29, 1901. year, both for constables and sergeants. That is 7s. 6d. 

^Ku^eU 7808. Do you give free medical attendance ?— Yes, for 

Chief ' ' the men ; not for tlieir families. 

Constable. 7909. Is there any deduction from pay during sick- 
Torkahire, ness 'i— There is a stoppage, while sick, of Is. a day. 

W.R. If Uiey are injured on duty, then an application is 

made to me ; but if it is ordinary sickness Is. per day 
is deducted. 

7910. And if they are sick thirty days there is 30s. 
denoted? — Yes. Medical attendance for their wives 
and families is not allowed. They get oil allowance, too. 

7911. Unless one is killed on duty, or dies from the 
result of injuries received when on duty, there is no 
pension for the wife and diildi-en? — No. 

7912. At what age do you take recruits ? — As a rule, 
I do not take them under twenty-one. 

rei3. And, if you should take tliem under twenty- 
one, does the service under twenty-one count for the 
pension ? — Yes ; there is no age limit in the West 
Kiding. 

7914. Is there any other allowance? — They get 12s. 
a year for oil. 

• 7015. A shilling a month? — ^Yes. 

7916. Mr. Starkie. — Is that for the lamps they carry 
when on duty 1 — Yes. 

7917. Chairman. — Now what is their special duty 
allowance ? — Thejy get 3s. a day for specisJ duty, if sent 
away out of their own district. 

7918. Is that a subsistence allowance ? — Yes ; 3s. is 
for the full day. If a man is away only for a few 
hours, a less sum would be allowed. 

7919. The 3s. would cover the twenty-four hours? — 
Yes. 

• 7920. Mr. SiAUKtE. — Is it meant to defray the ex- 
penses of a bed as well as of meals ? — Yes. 1 can give 
you the rates on all the special duty, if you like. 

7921. Chairman. — Now we come to tlie pension rate. 
Have yon an age limit for retirement on pension ? — No, 
we have none in the West Riding. After they have got 
twenty-five years' service completed they can under the 
Police Act claim a pension, but after twenty-six years' 
they can retire on two-thirds of their pay. 

7922. Do most of tliem go at that service ?~As a 
rule most of them. After twenty-six completed years’ 
they get their full two-thirds. There is a superannua- 
tion fund. We had a large fund before the Act came 
into force, a very laige fund in ^ West Riding. And 
we always deducted this 2g per cent. We have a large 
fund in the hands of trustees and it is supplemented 
now by a subvention from the Government on a certain 
basis annually. 

7923. Is it in a flourishing condition still? — ^In a 
•very flourishing condition. At the same time it has 
been getting less, and I should say that no superannua- 
tion fund is solvent altogetlier. 

7924. Do the Joint Committee of the West Riding 
not contemplate an age limit yet? — Tliey do not con- 
template it ; of course they may have one at' any time, 
There is jKiwer of resti-iotion not to talce under a certain 

• age. 

7925. Young men as a rale do not go under forty- 
seven years of age? — No, but they take 9ieir pension as 
a rule after twenty-six years' service, but they are 
rarely under forty-seven years of age. 

7926. _May I take it that you have rather a rough 
population to deal with in many districts? — Yes, I 
should say we are almost always in a chronic state of 
; strike. 

79^. Do the duties of your police 1 ‘equire great 
physical strength? — Yea, they are very arduous. 

_ 7928. . Do they often involve (ionsiderable personal 
risk?— -Yes, very great risks. I have had a great many , 
men murdered 'since I have been connected with the 
force. 

7929. Do you remember how many? — No, I could not 
aay. Many men have been beaten to death dealing with 
poachers, &c. I have a tejj large agriciJtaral popnla- 
tion as well. I have a larger area than the whole of 
Lancashire. 

'7930. Agricultural areas are often adjacent, to the 
large mining districts? — Yes, and there are poachers 
there, and tiie police run great risks. I have known 
poachers to beat a constable and leaTO him in a ditch.- 
7931. "What are the average hours of duty, is it .ei^t 
hours, flie same as in the towns ?— No. They have nine 
h/yursj-and they are always liable to be call^ upon for 
various other duties. 


7932. Are your police nine hours on duty dailv? 
Yes, and I consider that tliey are always liable to b- 
called on. It is not the same as in a boiough, where •' 
man does eight hours, ami tlien can do what he likes 

7933. Is a married man allowed to leave his district 

after he has completed his hours on duty ? He is not 

allowed to leave his section without leave. He must 
be on the spot, for there are people constantly requirine 
to see liim. ^ “ 


7934. What area would tlie section cover?— In an 

agricultural district it would be a very wide area ia 
a town it would not be so much. ' 

7935. Is there regular niglit duty?— Yes, they do 

their nine hours. It is according to the way beats 
are laid out. Some do part day and part night, and 
others are on night duty. ‘ 

7936. Is there always regular beat duty in the urban 
ai-eas ?— -Yes, nine hours. They do part night and part 
day as a rule ; a constable lias nine hours out of the 
twenty-four. 

7937. Would there be all night duty more than twice 
a month? — Yes. 

7938. Ten times a month ? — A great deal more. 

7939. Have you one-man i»trol8 or double iiatrcls 
in the country districts? — Only one man palrds. They 
are visited by sergeants, and tire sergeant sometima 
patrols about with them, but tliey are single patrols. 

7940. Does not the one man patiulling involve vety 
great personal risk ? — Yes. 

7941. And a great deal of “ two o’clock in the morn- 
ing ” courage ? — There is no doubt about tliat, and I 
find that an intelligent ^riculturai labourer is the 
best man for the police. Men under lamps ail their 
lives do not like patrolling lonely lanes at midnight 

7942. Are the men armed? — They have no arms, no 
revolvers, they have cutlasses. Every man has a cut- 
lass, but 1 do not issue it to them unless they are in 
a disturbed district. 

7943. Have you ever issued the cutlasses? — Yes, re- 
peatedly. We have had very troublous times in the 
sVest Riding, and riots from time lo time. 

7044. Is it the usual rule for the men to have 
truncheons only ? — Yes. I always report to a magis- 
trate in a district when I am going to issue cutlasses. 
In the times of the colliery strikes for instance 1 had 
to i^ue tlrem, and it was very necessary for the police 
to have them. But ordinarily 1 would prefer that 
they should not have them. 

7945. What is the acreage of tlie West Riding of. 
Yorksliire? — It is 1,674,902 aci-es. 

7046. Wliat is tlie population of your boroughs?— 
Pontefract 9,702 in 1891; ilipon 7,500; Harrogate 
13,900 ; Batley 28,700 ; and Morley 21,000. 

7947. Now, as regards the sergeants. Is there any 
minimum service for promotion to the rank of 
geant? — No, that is entirely in my hands. 

7948. What is tire, pay of the sergeants? — They 
begin on appoinment at £1 13s. 3d., and after three 
year's in 'Urat rank they get £1 14s. 5d., after five 
years’ £l 16s. 7d. Tire maximum is reaclred in twelve 
year's, £l 17s. 4d. The- increases are after three years; 
Twe years, eight years, and ten years, and they may also, 
be in. receipt of Is, 2d. for merit, and the good conduct 
pay. I do not remember the exact number of merit ser- 
geauts, but merit is quite an exceptional thing. 

■ 7949. Are the sergeants subject to the same deduc- 
tions as the coirstables ? — Yes, for superannuation, 2j 
per cent. 


7960. Do they get the allowance for boots of 7s. pd- 
a quarter, and are there the same stoppages for sick- 
Hhas? — Yes, the same. 

7951. Do tliey have to find their o'wn .lodging, except 
in the case of station sergeants? — The sergeants ^ 
almost always married men. 

7952. Married constables are allowed to oocupyoounty 
ho.uses? — No, I don’t tliink that we have ever liad such 
a case. 


7963. Does a married constable find his own lodging? 
— Unless a county house is found for him. At preset 
I have 961 married, and 184 unmarried: 

7954. Mr. Holmes. — Do you mean of all ranks!— 
Ifea.- The average service of constables is nine years 
and five months ; of sergeants fifteen years five mon^, 
and of the inspectors nineteen years eight 
TTiere are ,403 hoy.ses taken .by tire county, and 451 
taken by the men themselves, so that really about 
one-third of tire force, have houses taken for them. 
I -had better explain why houses are taken. In the 
first place if in a certain district houses are very 
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difficult to get, no matter wliether rents are high or 
low houses are taken in order to secure them in proper 
pla^- Another reason is, that where rents are very 
high as in Harrogate, for instanc, it would not be fair 
that*a constable should have to pay aD the rent. When 
I recommend that a house be taken, in a central posi- 
tion it is examined by the sui-vcyor to see that the 
sanitary condition is all right before the house is taken 
bv the county. Then, in these cases, 2s. a week is de- 
duct^ from the constables and sergeants for accom- 
modation, which is, of course, very little— tliat is 8s. 
a month for constables and sergeants, and lOs. per 
month for inspectore. and 12s. for superintendents. 
Superintendents are always in a police station, where 
there is often a courthouse adjoining and cells, and they 
-ret coals and gas and are rent fre.-, except the 12s. a 
month. 

7955. Mr. Holmis. — Does the accommodation for 

which these deductions are made cover fuel and 
light ?— We have 403 taken by the county, which may be 
orctipied by eitlier sergeants or constabh's, but they do 
not get fuel or light ; they pay for their own coal. But 
we have 107 county houses— I call a county house a 
police station where there are cells— if there are ^lls, 
coal and gas are found, but it is almost invariably 
sergeants who occupy these, and so they really live 
root free except for the 8s. per month deducted from 
them. . 

7956. Ofat rmav . — D o« the station sergeant pay 8.?. 
a month for accommodation? — Yes, and ho has the 
privilege of the coal and gas. Then we have 451 
Luses taken by the men themselves. 

7957. Have you any idea of the average rents they 
pay?_The average rent of a constable’s house, roughly 
speaking, comes to about £10 a year, and I endeavoured 
to ascertain, with a view to the inquiry, what was the 
average rent of the houses taken by the men, and I 
found that came to about £10 also. But that vanes 
exceedingly. Men are in some cases giving 8s. 6d. out 
of their own pockets for their houses — houses not taken 
by the county, hut the reason is, a man might bo 
living in an agricultural district and paying a very 
small rent, and he would apply to me to be transferred, 
if he has a family grown np and wants work for them ; 
he will be very glad to have a house for himself in a 
manufacturing town at that rent,, for then he has all 
his family bringing in grist to the mill. They are all 
able to work, and he does not object to a high rent. 

7958. May I take it that the rent is from 3s. 6d. to 

8s. 6d, 7— There are some men who do not pay more 
than 2s. a week. _ 

7959. Can you get a house in a place like Harro- 
gate for £10 a year?— No. I should have to give about 
£15. Tliey are' very difficult to get, and in these cases 
we generally take a house for the men. They are only 
charged 2s. a week ; but I ought to say that both the 
pay and the rent question are going to be revised in 
the West Hiding. 

7960. And is it your impression that the rent will 
be increased? — Yes ; that it will be increased. 

7961. Mr. Starkie.— What is the nature of the 
accommodation provided in those houses ? — As a rule, I 
do not like a house with less than three bedrooms. 

7962. Chairmaji. — W ould not a constable or wigeant 
with seven or eight children have to pay a considerable 
rent? — ^He would have to pay a pretty high rent. 

7963. Would not the sanitary authorities interfere if 
there was overcrowding ? — Overcrowding is a very diffi- 
cult question, especially where the men take the house 
themselves. 

7964. What is the average number of children in 
each married policeman’s family? — I do not know. 

7965. If a constable takes a house for a year, and 
if he came to be moved, what would be done? — They 
generally take them by the week, or quarter. 

7966. Have you anything to do with the rents of 
the 451 houses, or how the men get to barracks ? — No. 
The only thing is that the superintendent would be 
responsible that the man did not live too far away — 
his house must be in a central position. 

7967. And the. more central it is, the more likely 
it is to be expensive? — Yes. 

7968. The inspectors range from £106 to £129 a 
year — aiso through five grades? — Inspectors, on appoint- 
ment, get £106 9s. 2d., and go up to £129. 


7969. And those are subject to the same deduction, inf’ll 

except that they pay 10s. per month for rent instead c„pt»in Stuart 
of 8s.? — ^Yes. Uuisell.D.L., 

7970. And they also have no medical attendance for Chief 
their families, no pension for their widows and children, Constable, 
unless killed on duty, and it takes ten years as an Yorkshire, 
inspector to get to the maximum pay ?— -Yes. Tliey W. R. 
have no medical attendance for their families, nor any 

pension for their wives and children, except under the 
conditions I have mentioned already. 

7971. Have all the inspectors got county houses? — 

No, some have not. 

7972. Would an inspector have to pay at least 10s. 
a week? — It would depend on his family, and on the 
locality. 

7973. An inspector with seven children ? — He would 
probably have to pay quite that ; but most of my in- 
spectors are in county houses. 

7974. Then strikes, and labour troubles are frequent? 

— Oh, very frequent. 

7975. Requiring the greatest courage and tact in 
dealing with them ? — Tliey do, indeed. 

7976. Are there many i-esignations from your force? 

— No, not when men have got a certain amount of 
service ; but in the first tliree years or so the men 
often do not like police life, and they go back to their 
former calling. 

7977. You have ninety-one vacancies in the force 
this month. Will you find it easy to fill them?— 

Very difficult. I find men will join the borough 
foro.>s for the simple reason that thej- have only eight 
hours’ duty there, and they are then free ; they have 
not the books to keep that have to be kept in the 
county. They get gratuities which they are allowed 
t: retain, and there are a great many privileges which 
tliey enjoy. 

7978. Your Joint Committee has necessarily to take 
into account tlie question of demand and supply — tlie 
demand for labour is very great, and they have to keep 
pace with the labour market?— Yes. 

7979. Mr. Holhes. — T hen your rates are really 
governed by the borough rates ?---To a great extent. 

7980. And, in fact, if you want to keep up your 
force, you have to make your rates somewhat higher? — 

I have had a petition from the force, presented through 
me to the Joint Committee, for an increase of pay. 

7981. There is seme difference between the pay of 
the police of the West Riding and that of the police 
of the City of London ? — Yes. 

7932. Now, might I ask whether, from your general 
knowledge of the conditions of the two forces, you 
would consider that there was any fair comparison 
between them ? — No. My Committee and I would not 
feel that we liad any right to compare the two. I do 
not know on what they base their pay at all. The 
conditions are entirely different, and I slioidd not 
attempt to compare the two. 

798o. I suppose th^ an average term of from six to- 
seven hours’ duty would be looked up<m by your men as 
very hght indeed?— Yes. 

7984. You require men of great physical stren^h 
for your recruits? — ^Yes. We have a very strict 
medical examination ; tliey must be able to read well 
and have a good education ; and I have, very often, 
applications from splendid fellows of first-rate char- 
acter ; hut, when writing from dictation, it is found 
that they cannot spell. 

7985-7986. That does not do? — They must he able tu 
make a good report, and read weU. And then, of 
course, there is the height as well. I do not take men 
under 5 feet 8^ inches, as a rule. 

7987. I suppose a large number of the constables — 
no matter how efficient they may be as policemen — 
can never expect to rise to the rank of sergeant, owing 
to the comparatively small number of sergeants’ posts ? 

— Quite so ; but it is not every man who would be fit 
for a sergeant. He may be a very good constable, but 
not fit to control others. Men are specially selected for 
sergeants — ^not, as a matter of course, by seniority. 

7988. Take tiie case of a married consiable with a 
large family -receiving the maximum pay, 31s. td. 

Do you think that with that salary he could live 
without getting into debt? — I am sure they do. If 
there are any cases of men getting into debt, I make 
them leave — if they do not clear themselves of debt soon 
I make them look out for other employment. 

7989. You do not hear complaints from the men 
that, owing to the size of their families, they are in 
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debt, and unable to bring their children up respectably? 
—They often complain to me that, owing to being in 
a certain place, they are unable to get work for their 
childi-en, and they send in applications to be removed 
to some place where their children can get work. I take 
that into consideration, and note that they shall be 
removed when the opportunity arises. 

7990. If they are in a house which is larger than is 

necessary for their own accommodation, do you 
allow them to take in lodgers ?— No ; I strongly object 
to that. . 

7991. Would you allow the wife of a policeman to 
carry on a trade? — No ; that is a thing I object to. 

7992. Not even that of a dressmaker ? — No such cases 
have b«n reported to me ; but it is a thing that I do 
not recognise, and I object to it. 

7993. The children of policemen, of course, find no 
difficulty in getting employment in your district? — I 
think there is not much difficulty. There is plenty of 
employment in mills. 

7994. CHiUBMAN. — But they must be fourteen years 
of age? — Yes. 

7995. Mr. Holmes.— Owing to its being a great 
commercial district, there are opportunities of supple- 
menting the family income? — Undoubtedly; and they 
do so. 

7996. Are the houses taken by tiie county furnished 
at the public expense? — There are simply the bare 
walls. 

7997. Do they pay 2s, a week for the bare walls ?— 
Yes ; they have to furnish tlie houses themselves, and 
leave them as they find them. They do papering very 
often. The county is really the tenant ; but tlie county 
looks upon the men they put in as responsible for keep- 
ing the houses inside in habitable condition. 

7998. Do you find the policemen in your force, as a 
rule, unfit for service, coming up to fifty years of age? 
—I think, when men of that age leave the force, they 
are generally pretty well worn out for working a beat. 

7999-8000. Would you say that a policeman would 
not be fit for police duty, as a rule, after fifty? — I 
don’t go quite so far as that. There are men very 
efficient at that age. In the higher ranks, with the 
experience they have, and not having beat work, 
superintendents and inspectors are often very valuable 
at that ^e. 

8001. But what about the constables ?— Wlien a man 
gets to fifty or fifty-five, it is almost time he went. 

8002. Supposing that an age limit were fixed, below 
which no man could retire— except on a medical certifi- 
cate— would you say that fiftv years of age would be 
an unreasonable limit? — No, I do not think so at all. 
We have not got an age limit ; the men get their pen- 
sions, irrespective of age. They feel they have earned 
it by putting in twenty-six >'ears’ service. 

8003. Would an age limit with you interfere wiih 
the number of applicants? — I think it would. Wlren 
we have to compete with boroughs and cities. I am very 
glad that we have not got an age limit. If there is 
anything to induce the men to stop on in the force 
until they were fifty, I should be very glad if they had 
their pension secur^ to them ; but a man says, " I 
•have my twenty-six years in, and I am sure of my 
pension, and I can start a public-house, and get another ' 
income as well." 

8004. Do you find tliat your pensioners have a diffi- 
culty in getting employment after they leave you? — I 
d.i not think they have. They get a public-house, or 
some such employment. 

8005. What clas-s of employment would they get? — 
Tliey have a very great fancy for taking public-houses. 

I only mention that as one sort of thing. They might 
go as night-watchmen, or, where a man is wanted for 
a positiem of trust ; or they might go back to their own 
trade, if they had one, and are not too old for it. 

8006. Mr. Stabkie. — ^Do you say that it is proposed 
to raise the rents of the county houses ? — I should not 
be iustified, perhaps, in saying that j the house question 
is to be considered by a sub-committee of the Joint 
Committee, and it is considered that it is time that 
the. rents were re-adjusted — that they are too low. 


8007. Is it suggested that a sergeant, in charge of a 
.police station where there are cells, should pay more 
thsn 2s. a week ?— There has really not been any sugges- 
tion made of anv sort or kind, but it is tjxtremely likely 
that there will be. My own feeling is that the Com- 
mittee will consider that the 2s. a week is too little to 


3008. That is, for a sergeant of a police station with 
cells? — Tea. 


8009. Is he the only member of the force aocesa- 
modated in the police station ? — Yes. We have poesilily 
one or two cases wliere a police station witli cells is occu- 
pied by a constable. But they are nearly always se^ 
geants. 

8010. What is the duty of your inspectors?— They 
have a number of sections and beats to supervise. If 
tliere are two courts, tlie inspector often lakes charge of 
one, and he has to visit tlie men and the sergeants. ^ He 
takes general supervision. 

SOIL What would be the area of his division?— They 
vary very much. Agricultural districts are very large 
and the men very far apart. ’ 

8012. How many hours' duty would he have to do in 
the day? — They are not tied down to a number of 
hours. 

8013. Are they responsible for tlie d'.sciphne of their 
divisiem, and the peace of their distoict?— The superin- 
tendent would send them off to make inquiries, and so 
on, or to an assembljr of any kind — an inspector m l gt t 
ho told off to go with so many men and sergeanb, 
according to the importance of the gathering. 

8014. With reference to the nine hours’ duty pe^ 
formed by constables in the twenty-four hours— is 
that nine consecutive hours, or are they divided be- 
tween day and nigh-t?— As a rule it is day and night- 
part day and part night ; but not always. 

8015. May it be nine hours in the day. or nme in the 
night? — Yes. 

8016. Do you supply uniform clotliing free to the 
force ? — ^Yes. 

8017. Is tiiiere any allowance for making it up?— No; 
it is made up for tliem, except in the case of the m- 
spectors and superintendents. They have an sllowauce 
cf £12 a year to find their own uniform. 

8018. Are the men obliged to have a suit of plain 
clothes? — I will not say that it is absolutely obligatory, 
but they are supposed to have. 

8019. Have they to do plain clothes duty? — ^Yes, very 
often. When a superintendent wants to detect some 
irregularity — gambling, for instance, in a public-house 
— I should be asked by the superintendejit of one divi- 
sion to fend him a plain clothes man from another divi- 
sion. They would get Zs. for special duty. 

8020. Do such men get any allowance tor plain clothes? 
— No ; only my detectives. I have detectives ; and they 
go to race meetings, and get special pay. 

8021. When a man is promoted does he lose his 
good conduct pay? — ^No ; he retains that. 

8022. Is that only as a sergeant?— Yes— not as 
a superintendait or inspector. 

8023. Do you grant your men leave of absence during 
the year? — 'Yes; constables ten days, and sej^eants 
twelve, and one day a month. I allow the superin- 
tendents to give them one day a month '-ff, if they are 
well conducted men, and can be spared. 

8024. Do men on leave of absence draw full pay?— 
Yes. 

8025. Have you any such rank in your force as 
acting-sergeant? — ^No ; we used to have, but we have not 


8026- How do you test a man’s fitness for the r^k of 
sergeant? — The superintendents send in confidential 
reports from time to time, and they let me know about 
every man. A man is recommended for the different 
ranks, as fit for promotion, and I see these m®n. 

8027. Is there any examination for promotion?— Bo. 
But I always see them personally myself — have tn«a 
in and question them, and I find out what kind of mm 
they are before lihey are made sergeants. 

8028. You say a large number of constables retire ob 
completion of twenty-six years' service. Do many 
sergeants retire at that service? — A great number flo, 
but I don’t think in the same proportion as the men- 
A sergeant would be likely to stay on if he thought him- 
self a likely man to be promoted. Some men wonia 
never go beyond sergeants ; others 

tor ; and they generally know pretty weU if tti^ 
likdy to get on, when they are educated men, £te yj 
and reliable. _ ti. j ■ 

8029. Chairman. — Is there not a Widows’ IW m 
existence in the West Biding ?-Tes ; at If “ “ 
optional matter ; thwe who' like to subscribe do. 
managed by a Committee of Superintendents, ana is 
an absolutely private thing amongst -themselves. 

8030. Do you know what the subscription to it is?- 
The rates of subscription vary by ranks. 
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8031 Ca:i you give us the rates of subscription? — 
Yes Superintendents contribute Is. per month, inspec- 
tors 9c2 and sergeants and constables (id. per month. 

8032. 'Does that secure a pension to tlie widow?— A 

that is according to the state of tlie funds ? 

A-nd there is no such thing as a constable of 
sixteen years’ service dying in the fores from natural 
causes, and his widow getting £10 a year ?— No. 

8035- Mr. SiAniiiE. — In such a case as that have you 
not statutable power to give a gratuity ?— 

8036 CHAinMAN.— That would be £30 or £40 at the 
rutside?— There is power to give the widow a gratuity 
cf a month’s pay for every year of lier luuiband’s service. 
•. sup-Tintendent died the other day, and the widow 
g-t, I think, £800. 

8057. That was a vei^ special case?— He was an 

eScer of long service. , m., 

8058. Is thei-e a burial society^ for the force?— No, 
t'lrt is rather the object of the Widows’ Fund. 

' 8039 As Acts of Parliament are passed, havs the 
Force to leai-n them with a view to their enforcement? 

8040. Would you consider the passing of Acts of 
Parliament a ground for increasing the pay of the 
police?— I cannot see what ground that would te. 
*^8341 Is it ordinary eoin-se of duty. If thein 
were ten or fifteen Acts of Parliament passed last year, 
would YOU put forward that fact as a ground for un 
increase of pay?— No ; the duties nf the police nave 
increased tremendously since I was appointed. _ 

8042 You have to enforce the Diseases of Animals 
Act tlw Pood and Drugs Arts, the Petroleum Arts, 
the Explosive Acts, and the laws as to tlie inspecuon 
of lodging-houses 1 — Yes. 


8043. And if any information were required by the 
Standing Joint Committee, would the procuring of it be 
the duty of the police? — ^Yes. 

8044. And if any information is wanted by the 
Home Office, has it to be obtained and submitted by 
the police? — Yes, I constantly have inquiries for the 
Home Office. 

8045. In fact, when the Home Secretary requires 
information, a communication is sent to you? — ^Yes, I 
get all sorts of enquiries from the Home Office. 

8046. And you would not consider that a ground for 
fin increase of pay of tlie police? — Oh no. With refer- 
c..ce to the Contagious Diseases of Animals Act — tliere 
ere inspectors for that, who are allowed 2s. 6d. a day 
for subsistence. 

8047. Mr. Holmes. — Tliey do not get extra pay_ for 
tlie extra duties? — That is charged to the Contagious 
Diseases of Animals Fund. 

8048. But it is not included in the rate of pay?— Oh 
no, thei-e is no pension for that. They get it only when 
they are away during their dinner Jioui-s. It is only 
a subsistence allowance. All allowances are very much 
discontenanced by the Committee. 

8049. Ckaikmax.- T he police are there to do anj'- 
thing that is required ? — Yes. 

8050. Either for the Government or for the county 
cuthoritj'? — ^Yes, through me of course. The County 
Council would apply to me. There might b.- something 
that I should say was not a police duty at all. I might 
say that a c---rtain matter was one for private inquiry. 

8051. But anything that properly came within the 
range of public duty?— They have to do whatever they 
ere told to do. 
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Sergeant James M'Cawley, examined. 


8052. Chatrmas. — W here do you come from? — Dro- 

more, Co. Down. , . 7 

8052a. Are you the sei^eant in charge of the station. 1 
—Yes, sir. . ■ 7 

8053. How long liave you been m the service? 

Twenty-four years. 1,9 t « 

8054. How long have you been a sergeant?— 1 am a 

£«-rgeant ten years and seven months. i , m 

8055 How long were you an acting-seigeaut?— Tliiee 
years and tliree months an acting-sergeant. 

8065. You obtained your promotion as actmg-ser- 

gcant at ten years’ service?— Yes. x enn 

8057. Whom do you represent here?— About »uu ser- 

geants of Ulster, with another sergeant— Sergeant 
Macuinne, from Belfast. . „ -.j 

8058. Are you married or single? — ^I am a married 

man. . , „ — 

8059. Have you any children? — Four. 

8060. At what service did you mari7 ?— 7^ years. 

8061. Did you save any money before you marn^ f 

Not in Ireland. _ I was 10^ years on detective duty aU 
over Great Britain. , 

8062. Where in Great Britain?— I went to Stranraer. 
I was only seven months there ; and from there i 
went to Newcastle-on-Tyne. I was clc«e on three yearn 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. From N ewcastk-on-Tj-ne I was 
transferred to the town of Lancaster. I was transferred 
from Lancaster to Liverpool. I was about six years in 
Liverpool, and during the time I was there I was a 
good deal to London, backwards and fm-wards. 

8063. What is your present pay?— £80 12s. a year, 

or 31s. a week. , . n 7 

8064. Does that include your lodging allowance.— 

No. sir i Is. a week is deducted for barrack accommoda- 
tion, and also H per cent, on my part for the Con- 
stabulary Force Fund (Benefit Branch). 1-3 

8066. The aeduction (or th; Const»b»lair Fora Fmd 
applies only to those who joined before looot les , 
but. of course, it is a deduction from my pay. 

8066. That is in respect of insurance for widows and 
children? — ^Yes. 

8067. It has nothing to do with the pension?— No. 

8068. Have you accommodation in the station?-^! 
have accommodation in the station ; but, I must say, 

is very bad. 

8069. How many rooms have you? — have three 
rooms. 

8070. And a kitchen?— No, sir; my wife has the 
right to cook in the men’s kitchen. 


8071. Wliat is the deduction for barrack accommoda- 
tion? — 4s. 4d. a montli. 

8072. Wliat is your boot allowance ?— 26s. a year. 

8073. Is there any other allowance that you get?— 
No. sir ; except 2d. a month for repair of arms, and 
3J. per month for straw. 

8074. Wliat is your net pay per week?— 30s. 6«. a 
week is my net pay and ailovanees. 

3075. Do you suffer any deduction for superannua- 
tion or pension ? — No. 

8076. Is anything deihicted for medical attendance 
for yourself, or for your wife or children ? — No ; that 

8077. Not only medical attendance, but medicines?— 

Yes. , 

8078. Is any deduction made from your pay wlien 

you are sick ? — After tliree montlis — if I remain on the 
sick list for three months. ^ , x 9 

8079. Under three monilis there is notlung dednetea ! 
Xo. 

8080. Then, if you should die, your wife would be 

entitled to a pension of £10 a year, and each of your 
children, under fifteen years of age, to an allowance 
of £2 10s. per annum?— Yes; a very inadequate 
amount. , , 

8081 But you pav nothing towards such pensions. 

Perhaps I should call vour attention to the fact that 
this is unique— that in no other force in the Lnit^ 
Kin'.--dom does a constable get a pension for his wife 
and chililren if he dies from natui-al causes '—I am not 
aware of it. . . , ^ . 

8082 Therefore, you see, it is an advantage wiiicli 

the men of the Royal Irish Constabulary have over 
other police forces?— I am sorry to say they have not 
many advantages. _ 

8083. Another is that there is no deduction for 
superannuation ?-But, sir, if tliey deducted it for 
superannuation, they would leave us a pay that we 
could not possibly subsist cm. 

8084. But there is no deduction, as a matter of fact, 
for superannuation, and no deductiim for sic^iicss • 
medical attendance for wives and children?— No. 

8085. Mr. Starkie.— W liere is it laid down that 
there is a deduction made from the pay of Tueii v. iio 
are sick for more than three month? I am aware 
that there was at one time such a reflation, and that 
it was very strongly complained of betore the iboa 
Committee ; but I understand that the jea^^ation has 
been since rescinded ?— I think you will find that I am 
rivht • but, if you allow me, I will put it in afterwards. 


Sergeant 

ifCawley. 
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8086.. Chaikman.— T on are the forty-eighth witness 
we have had, and this.is <tlie first that we have heard, 
about it. 

8087. Mr., Starkie. — ^D o you know of any. case in 
recent ’years where there has been a deduction from 
pay after three months’ sickness? — I knew a case of 
it five or six years ago. 

8088. Are you sure that it was not a payment for 
hospital charges? — Oh, no. He was in hospital; but 
it did not occur in my own station. 

8089. CitURMAX. — This is the first we have hcai'd of 
it. What is the representation that you make on behalf 
of yourself ami the sergeants of Ulster? — Tlie principal 
thing we complain if is the inadequacy of pay. 

8090. In what respect is tlie pay inadequate? — It is 
inadequate in every respect. 

8091. Give us the grounds? — It is inadequate to the 
extent of £55 a year. 

8092. Toil say that tJie sergeants should be increased 
£65 a year?— Yes. 

8093. That would be a total pay of £135 12s. a year 
for sergeants? — Yes. 

8094. Why do you fix on that amount? — As com- 
)):u'ed with the best-paid English force — the City of 
London police. 

8096. You ask for an increase of 68 per cent, on 
your present pay? — Yes. 

8096. That is an increase of a guinea a week ? — ^Yes. 

8097. Do you mean the £135 12.s. a year to be in 
addition to your allowance ? — 1 want to say we 
want a pay that we can live on. 

8098. Do you come to ask that the allowances should 
be dropped and the pay increased, or are the allow- 
ances to contimre in addition to the increase? — We 
make tlie pay the principal plank in our platfoim. 

8099 Never mind the plank in the jilatform. The 
question I ask you is, do you ask to have an increase of 
p:’y generally, or if you get an increase of pay, ai*e you 
wiilii^ to give up the allowances? — ^Undoubtedly, if wc 
9i'o given an increase of yiay that we can. Jive on wo do 
not mind the allowances, for they are very little use to 
us. 

8100. Tlien do I imderstand that you are prepared 
to pay for your married accommodation ; that you axe 
prejwred to pay fcur your superannuation ; that you are 
prepared to give up the pension for your wife and 
children ; ami that you arc prepared to give up the free 
medical alteiidance for your family. I>o you want tlie 
increase of pay of a year minus the privileges or 
plus the privileges ? — Plus tlie privileges. 

8101. Then what I understand is, you want to keep 
the pinvileges and get the increased pay? — We want tlie 
privileges and the increase if possible, and also the pay, 
■but we want the pay no matter wliat your decision 

8102. Now give us the grounds on which you ask for 
ail ina-ease of pay of 68 per cent, and to kaep your 
present privileges? — ^Tho principal ground is the labour 
market. We ask tO' be advanced with the labour mar- 
ket. We have had jiraetically no revision of our pay 
for the last tiiirty years. We are like John Brown’s 
body. We have been mouldering, while other trades 
and professions are mai-cliing on. The 1882 Com- 
mifisioii I can never forget. 

8103. Are you aware that the pay of the sergeants of 
the Koyal Irish Onnstabularyha.s been more than doubled 
in thirry-five years ? — I have not gone back further than 
the Commission of 1872. 

8104. Why not? — I might as weE have gone back to 
the origin of tlie Force mtogethcr. 

8105. But you miglit ha.ve done -that? — ^I went to the 
last practical adjustment. 

8106. Will you not be entitled next year to retire on 
30-60ths of your pay without a medical certificate? — 
Yes, and I intend to do so. 

8107. Mr. Stabeie. — A sergeant’s pay on the 1st 
April, 1870, was £49 8s. a year. On the 1st December, 
1872, it was imu'cased to £72 16s. a year, and in 1883 
it was further increased to £80' 12s. a year. Therefore 
the sergeant’s pay has been increased twice in twenty- 
eii>lit years. It was during that time raised from 
£49 8s. a year to £50 12s., that is an increase of over 
£30 a year in twenty-eight j^ears. 

8108. Chaiukax. — ^T ou said it had not been increased 
for thirty years? — Sines 1870. 

8109. But it has been raised from £49 to £80 12s. 
Do you caE that no increase? — The mcreaae in 1882 was 

S ractictJIy no increase^ Now I remember the first pay 
ay after the Oommissjon of 1882 when I was being 
paid. I had tlien about five years’ service, and I was Id. 
short of my previous pay. 

8110. 'Mr. Stabkie. — B ub you are talking of a junior 


constable's pay, The question now is as to 8erf»eant^f 
pay?— I am speaking of the time of. the adjustniMit. » 


S y? — I am speaking o 
t Id. on that. 

8111.. Ohaiuman.— A re you aware that a constable’s 
maximum pay in 1866 was £27 14s. a year, and it ia 

now £70 4s. a year. That is nearly trebled? ^The 18S!> 

Ooramission did practically nothing for us. " 

8112. No.w I ehoiikl call your attention to the fact 
that Committees of Diquiry are not appointed to 
give increased i>ay, but to inquire into the gi-ounds on 
which it is asked for. I want, you to tell^the Com- 
mittee why you. claim, on behalf of the sergeants of 
Ulster, tliat your pay should be increased by £55 a 
year ? — In tlie first place we want to advance with tlie 
labour markek Now labour in some cases, especially 
unskilled labour, has gone up cent, per cent. 

8113. How many people are there in your town?— 

2,000, and some odd liundreds. 

8114. How many police? — A seigeaait and five con- 
stables. The rural population I find was 5,000 in 18^ 
and the toivii, 2,270. Therefore the total for the suh 
district is 7,377. 

8115. What ie the trade that you compare yourselres 
^ith? — ^Blacksmiths, for instance-. 

8116. But tliat is not an unskilled trade. Which are 
you going to take? — 'I would prefer to give the Com- 
milteo the trades of the localii-y. 

8117. But that is a single trade ? — mention it as its 
wages have gi.me up by a very high per-centage. 

8118. Toll us what trade you are going to take?— I 
would prefer to talsc them altogether. 

8119. Yon cannot take the trades altogether. Name 
the trade which you are going to take? — I want to 
show you that in tlie locality in wliieh I am stationed 
there is nn increase in the price of labour of every 
description. 

8120. Now I want to know’ the trade that you are 
goiu'^ to take. You said luiskUled labour, and that is 
adaSy laboui-er, which do youmean? — Take,forinstanci 
a carpenter. 

8121. He is a skEled labourer? — I do not confine my- 
self to- cariienlerB. 

8122. WeU take car]>enters? — Carpentere in the town 
I am stationed in had from 16i. to Ka. a week ia 1883, 
and they have from 30s. to 36s. now. 

8123. In Belfast district they ai'e paid as a rule by 
the hour. In 1883 they were receiving 7d. an hoar, 
and in 1900, 8^d. an hour ?— In 1883, they were raw- 
ing £1 6s. a week, and now they ai’e recriving 
£1 18s. Zd. 

8124. Here are the official returns from the trades 
unions before me; and are- you not perfectlv well 
aware that carpenters and joiners are paid by tha 
hour, and not by the week? — Yes. 

8125. And, if they ai-e absent an hour, that hour is 
deducted?— Of course they are not paid when they 
don’t work. , , 

8126. They arc only paid for the time they worxf— 
Yes. 

Si27. And we have it tliat their pay in Belfast, when 
there was work, was 7d. an hour in 1 M 3 — audit was 
lower in the country — and in 1900 it was 8^'t- an 
hour?— In the town I am stationed in I know masons 
get £2 10s. a wook. , 

812a I thought yon were speaking of carpenters i 
I want to show the Commission what t-he -wages are 

in various trades in the locality. ^ io» 

8129. But what trade?— Masons from 12«- to l>n- 
a week in 1883, and they have from 32s. to now 
32s. to 36s., and £2 in some cases. 

8130. You know tliey are also paid by the hour?-! 
think in tlie case of masons it is more by the weea. 

8131. Masons are not paid by tlie week ; 
paid by the hour. Are you not 
with the labom* market to know that the 
by the hour ?-I know in places ii^e Belfast andpla^ 
where there are trades unions, it is by the hour, 
the country disti-icts it is by tlie week. . 

8132. Were you in your present station in i 
I was in Derry Cily in 1883. 


1 1883?- 


: was in Derry Cily m 1883. TT.rlsnd and 

8133. Here is a letter 

Wolff, the great firm m Belfast, - xhey 

of pay the men in their employment 
point out that the m«i are paid o^y “ ^ 

work, and that a large proportion only work lo 
five days in tlie week?-That is because to pa? 
good, and Ihey liaTO half the Saturday al-»a,s. 

8134. Are they paid for tl» “‘jj" “ojl ftS'tey 
^No, but their wages are of such a scaie 

can afford to do without it.- 
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8135. Now what is the maximmn that yoo say they 
are getting ?— The maximum they are getting is, from 
32.?. to £2. 

8136. And what are the expenses that a mason is 
liable to? Does he get a house for Is. a week, for a 
family of five? — He has not the same standard of 
living to keep up. I tliink that is very important. 

8137. How mucli does he pay for rent? Does he 
pay l.s. a week ? — Probably he will pay more. 

8158. Does he pay 4.s. a week ? — It is possible he may, 
but e.NCt--pt a foreman or someone with considerable pay, 
he will genorally live in a humble locality, in a locality 
that a policeman could not very well live in. If a 
polici-maii is in ensure the respect of the public, he will 
Iwvv to maintain a respectable position. 

8159. Does he get free medical attendance for his 
wife and children? — In some cases they have unions 
for that. 

8140. How much do they have to pay to the union ? — 

I could Jiot say. 

8141- Do you pay to a union, or a benefit society? — 

I do not, except to the Constabulary Force Fund. 

8142. Dot's he get any pension for his wife and 
cliildren ? Does he get any pension when he has worked 
for twonty-fivo years ? — No, but he has the best of ns in 
this way — his wife and family can go into business 
and assist him, and a policeman cannot do that. No 
matter liow remunerative a business a young woman 
has, when she niarrira a policeman, when she nails her 
coloui-s to Ms mast, she has to haul down the sign- 
board. 

8143. Do you mean to say that the carpenter, joiner, 
tumer, and these other tradesmen, after working a 
full day at manual labour can take to any otlier 
business’ when he goes home ? — He may. 

8144. How much time of tlie day has he for that — 
is he physically capable of it? — Yes, he can turn to 
assist his wife if slie is in business, and if he works 
otertime, he is paid time and a half. 

8145. Are you paid overtime ? — No, I am not. 

8146- If you are away from the station for over 

eight hours? — But tliat is very often out of pocket 
expenses. 

8147. "Who pays his expenses when he is at his 
work? — I do not see that he is at more expense when 
doing overtime tlian when at his ordinary work. 

8148. And how are you? — When I am from home. 

8149. And is he not also? — But in all probabili^ 
he is at liis daily labour wherever he is. He is 
stationary. 

8150. A carpenter or a mason stationary? — What I 
mean by that is, the work is generally for a considerable 
time in one place. For instance, at the building of 
a house, his business will be at the building of that 
bouse until it is finished. 

8151. Then does he get any pension at forty-five years 
of age ? — No ; but he has tlie cliance of becoming 
wealthy in the meantime. 

8152. Do you know many artisans who have become 
wealthy men? — I know very many who are in a very 
good way of business. 

8153. You will be able to retire on 30-60ths of your 
pay at forty-four years of age? — Yes. 

8154. You think you -are right about the deduction 
from pay after three months’ illness? — Yes. 

8155. Well, an official of the Constabulary Office is 
now in attendance, and I propose to examine him on the 
point. (To Mr. Deigan, of Constabulary Office). — Is 
any deduction made from the pay of a constable when 
ill ? — Hr. Dcifjan . — I am not aware of any such deduc- 
tion. A deduction is made for hospital charges when a 
man is in hospital ; but I have never known an instance 
of a deduction being made from a man’s pay because 
he was absent from duty owing to illness. 

^8155. Cftairilin (to Witness, Sergeant M Cawley). — 
Now we have it that you want to be paid on the same 
scale as the City of London? — Yes. But permit me 
to finish my quotations. I was as far as masons. Then 
paintere had 15s. a week in 1883, now they have from 
30.S. to 34s. ; coach-builders, 15.?. to 18s., in 1883, and 
now 24s._to 32s. ; railway porters, who had 7s. 6d. to 
9s. 6'?. in 1883, have from 13s. to 15s. now. Take 
tenters in a factory. daily duty is through fliese 
trades. I live in a snb-drstrict with fourteen factories, 
'inen factories principally. Tenters in a factory had 
18s. to 20s. in 1833, and from 30s. to 40s. now ; 
mechanics, from 20s. to 25s. in 1883, and from 32s. 
to 50s., now. 

8167, Is that all the year round, sick or well? -All 


the year round. On Saturday they leave off, and get - J/gy 1901- 
their pay. Will you allow me to show the reason why Sergesbt 
our pay is inadequate. I will give you my own expendi- jamea 
ture for tlie month of January. The reason that I Jl’Cawle.v. 
selected tliat month was because it was the month that 
the mess books of tiie single men were asked for by 
the autliorities. My outlay in that month was 
£6 4s. Qd., and I will give you the items in that 
£6 4s. 9d.— Groceries, £3 8s. 3d . ; beef, 16s. lOd. — 
that fer six in family is very small ; baker, 9s. ; pota- 
toes. 5s. 3d. — tliey Were purchased in the market, ami 
I have no receipt; milk, 56 quarts, at 3jd. per quart, 

14s. 2d. ; vegetables, 2$. lOd.— also purchased in tlio 
markft ; my share of the general sundides of the mess, 
such as cleaning ban'ack and paying cook, was 7s. 2d. 

8158. How do you make out 7s, 2d. a mouth? — I 
mal;e it out, when tlie barrack servant cannot be g't 
at the regular allowance regulated by the Mess Com- 
mittee, and a manied man in barracks has to pay 
double, so I have to pay double what a constable has 
to pay in that case. Simply on account of employment 
for women being so plentiful hi Droraore, it is Very 
hai-d to get a baiwack servant. 

8159. Why have you got to pay double as much as 
a single man? — It is regiiktod by the Mess ,Committia 
yearly, on the basis that the married men is tli'uigl t 
tj give more trouble than tlie single man, aud lia«, 
tliereff>re, to pov double. 

8160. Mr. Starkie.— Do you directly employ the 
woman seiwant? — No ; except to keep the barrack clenn. 

If I ask her to do ani-thing in my quarters, I pay her 
for it. 

8161- Do you use the kitchen range? — Yes. _ 

8162. Does the woman servant assist your wife? — No, 
by no means. 

8163. Do you pay a contribution towards the coal ? — 

It includes extta coal that is burned in the kitchen. I 
have to pay nortion of the extra fuel : the 7s. 2d. is 
for general sundries. 

8164. Do you know how much of the 7s. 2d. is for 
the servant? — 2s. for the seiwant. 

8165. Do the men pay Is. each?— Tlie men pay I?, 
each extra. That entry is in the mess return furnished 
to the authorities. My churdi collection is Is. 4J. for 
myself and wife and children for the month. 

8166. CH.AiR5r.4X-. — Is not that voluntary ? — ^Yes; but 
we are supposed to keep up our clergy. My net pay 
is £6 7s. llfd. for the month. Deduct £6 4s. 9rf. from 
tliat, and that leaves me 3s. 2|d., without paying for 
a single article of clothing for my wife and cMldren. 

There is the case of a married man, with three in 
family, in Ballinahineh, in Co. Down. He takes the 
months of December. January, and Febmary. He is 
living cut of barracks, and is paying £1 a month for 
rent. 

8167. Is he not in receint of 8.?. 8d. a month more 
than the single man? — He has 4s. 4«?. lodging allow- 
ance, and also 4s. 4d. tliat is not deducted. 1 ask you 
to look at my bill — and I can assure the Committee in 
all seriousness that I am in debt, and it is one of my 
reasons for leaving the service. 

8168. How much pension will you be entitled to? — 

£48 7s. 2d. a year. 

8169. And how will you pay your debts with an 
income diminished by over £50 a year? — I will pay 
my debts 1^ goins back to England, where I will be 
paid for what I will do. 

8170. Then you wDl be able to get employment in 
Ensland ? — Yes. 

8171. Wouhl not most pensioners be able to go to 

England? — Many would not. If a man has a large 
family, and already in be^ary 

8172. In beggary? — ^That is the case with the majo- 
litv of married men. 

8173. Your constable at Ballinahineh pays for rent 
11s. 4d. a month net? — He pays £1 for rent in round 
numbers. 11.?. 4d- a month over and above what he 
gains by living out of barracks, 

8174. What is the total of his expenditure? — 

£0 7s. 5W.. for December. Seceipta, £5 15s. td. ; there 
is a deficit of £3 11s. lid. 

8175. Tniere does that come from ? — He says— “ I 
have a most economical wife, only using sufficient 
nourishing and healthy food, and, were I relying on 
my pay, t would not be able to meet my liabilities. 

As it is, T am. and have been behind, although, when I 
married I had some money saved, and got a consider- 
able sum with my wife. A great amount of this was 
absorbed in furnishing a house. The remainder is now 
exhausted in meetii^ my montlily expenditure in exoesa 
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o£ my pay, My fatlier and mother at present give my 
wife an aUowance equal to my rent, and he lias had 
to buy her dothes and boots several times since we were 
married. Were it not for this assistance I am afraid 
she would rue the day she ever married a policeman.” 

8176. Mr. Holmes.— Now, why is your expenditure 
different from his in spite of his economical wife ? — If 
I was in a position I would not confine my children 
to a matter of 14s. worth of beef in the month— myself 
and wife and four children — speaking from memory, 
that sum is about 14s. 

8177. Mr. Stahkie.— 16s. lOd. How much a lb, is 
that?— We pay 8d. and 9d. a lb. for beef — and Id. 
for boiling beef. 

8178. Chairma!?. — ^W hy do you want to be put on the 
same scale as the City of London police — you know a 
good deal about the City of London? — I have a fair 
knowledge of it. In the first place wc consider that we 
should bo equal to any force in the countoy, that our 
duties are such as entitle us to be classed with the best- 
paid force in the country. We ai-e admittedly an 
efficient police force ; we are a model for colonial and 
other forces, a model on which colonial and other forces 
are moulded. 

8179. Who said tiiat ?— It is of common luiowledge. 
A member of the Committee knows tliat it is a common 
tiling for police officers from other countries to come 
and remain for montlis in the Depot here, getting 
instructed in the rudiments of forming police forces. 
In addition to that, I may say we are_ an army of 
occupation here in iieland. We are doing the work 
of an army of occupation as well as a police force. 

8180. Are not you all Irislimen? — Principally, but 
there are some English officers in it. We say that we 
are practically doing work that no other force would 
do, or could do. Eor instance, we are a sort of buffer 
between the authorities and the politicians of the 
country. It is well known what kind of a country 
Ireland is as regards politicians. 

8181. Does that apply in Ulster? — Eeligion in Ulster 
makes it as hot as politics in Connaught and Munster. 
We are carrying out the Government work, and we 
carry it out, I submit, well. And all we ask in return 
for that is, to be placed on a level witli police forces 
that have not near so disagreeable duties. 

8182. Tou ar-c an intelligent man who has travelled 
largely — you have been in Liverpool, Stranraer, New- 
castle, and London, and you are now in Dromore. 
How do you compare where you now are with the City 
of London. How do you compare 3 rour duties with 
those of the police of the City of London — ^you are of 
course aware that the City of London police force is 
not a Government force? — I am aware of that, but I 
think that is in my favour — we are the Force of a 
wealthy Government. 

8183. How do you make your comparisons? — The 
City of London man has not more than eight hours a 
day to do. He has practically the remainder of his 
time to himself. A Royal Irish Constabularyman is 
never out of uniform, except when he is on leave. 

8184. And he gets a month's leave on full pay? — I 
beg pardon, he lias to pay for a substitute if one is 
want^ instead of him. Every London man gets thir- 
teen days in the year, and two in the month — that 
makes thirty-seven in the year. 

8186. But the Royal Irish Constabulary get a month 
without a break ? — That is very little use to the Royal 
Irish, for the majority cannot go at all. I have not 
been on leave since 1874. 

8186. Now compare your present duties with the 
•duties of the police in Lancaster? That is, the duties 
-of a policeman in Lancashire and the duties of a rural 
policeman in Ireland? — ^The policeman in Lancashire 
has Ihe sympathy of the public with him. The police- 
man in Ireland may rely on file hostility of the people, 
because he always has it. 

8187. Mr. Holmes. — ^In the County Down? — In the 
'"County Down I have figures. I have a return here of 
Ihe cases that have turned up in the sub-district that 
T am in in the four years tliat I am there. I have 
•'fourteen cases of assault on the police ; eight burgla- 
ries ; one case under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act ; eleven licensing cases ; forty-nine breaches of 
the licensing regulations ; offences in relation to dc^, 
fifty-nine ; larcenies, seven ; vagrants, twenty-seven ; 
assaults of private individuals prosecuted by the police 
twelve; 778 cases of drunkenness. You will notice 
that that is a very large number. The total is 958. 

8188. Including drunkenness, is not that about 240 
cases a year ? — Yes, about that. 


8189. Now go on with tlie comparison wifi, 
Lancaslm-e. ;iou know it is a great manufa^ 
turing centre?- Yes; I was about saying that 
as to the duties in Lancashire, the policeman in <n«t 
respect has the benefit of having the public with hirn 
I liave frequently seen shopkeepers come out and come 
to the constable’s assistance. I am twenty-four years 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary, and I never saw a 
man coming out of his house to assist a polieeman 
In England they are a very law-abiding people ; and' 
in regard to making inquiries, when the policeman goes 
out, tlie respectable people will tell them anything -hev 
know in regard to tracing crime. In Ireland to wii 
do what they can to put him off the scent. 

8190. Have you bemi in tlie West Riding of York- 
shire ? — Yes. 

8191. Do you thinlc that the police there incur danger 
in dischai-ge of tlieir duty?— I had a brother who 
served twenty-eight years in it, and is now on pension. 
He was a detective sergeant in Halifax. 

8192. Did he tell you that duty was less dangerous 
in Yorkshire than in iredand? — We did not compare 
notes as regards the danger. He said, that when he 
joined tlie f oire in 1872, a constable’s pay was 19s. lOtl. • 
and, when he left it in 1900, a first-class constable's 
pay was £1 12s. Id a week. 

8193. Was not tliat the maximum rate plus tlie good 
conduct pay ? — Y'es ; I may say my brother retired as 
a sergeant. 

81M. Did he have any strikes to deal with, or was 
lie ever assaulted? — I have no doubt. 

8195. Have you been assaulted in the discharge of 
your duty V — I have ; and well beaten. When in Derry 
City, it was a very common thing for the police to to 
assaulted. 

8196. How many police have been Idlled in Ireland 
in the last ten yearn ? — I could not answer that question. 

8197. Are you aware that durii^ the last ten years 
only seven members of the R.I.C. have retired incapaci- 
tated by injuries received on duty? — I am not aware 
of that. I was going to compare the duties in the 
towns in the two countries. Take, for instance, the 
City of London, or the City of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
take the City of Belfast, or take the City of Deiry. 
At a time when the riots are there the duty is very 
different from what it is in London. 

8198. Of course, in Belfast and Derry, there is an 
allowance of 8.e. 8d. a month, also a special nigiit 
allowance?— Y’es, extra allowances. 

8199. Chairman. — And 6d. a night for night duty 
money ? — Yes. 

8200. Mr. Holmes. — It has been ascertained that 
the night duty allowance in Belfast and Derry works 
out to Qd. a week per man. 

8201. Chaieman. — You were telling us the differencs 
between the police in Lancashire and Co. Down?— Yes. 
I drew a comparison between the police in Lancashire 
and Co. Down as showing that tlie police in Lancashire 
had the sympathy of the public with them, where^ 
the police in Co. Down, or any other part of Ir^nd, 
have not the sympathy of the public. It makes thtegs 
far more difficult, if you are not likely to get mto a 
county where you may get a quiet station, and where 
you would have sympatliisers in the crowd that woula 
not aUow you to be beaten in that way. 

8202. Compare your duties as to Acts of PaiiimenU 
—As to the Acte of Parliament that have to hs enf or^, 
take the station that T am in. Every morning 1 have 
a school with the various Acts of Parbament, sucti « 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, the 
Health Act, the Licensing Acts, the Shebeen Act , ana 
we have tlie Illicit Distillation Act, which is unknown 

” 8203^ Mr. Starkie.— Is there illicit distillation in 
the towns in Ireland ?— Yes, near Newry, some tune 
ago. We have the Food and Drugs Act. 

^8204. Chairman.— Are not all 
by the police in Lancashire?— I ^ not 
there enforce the Public Health Act. Then 
Weights and Measures Acts. ^ j. Wpitrlifs 

8206. You get extra pay as Inspectors of 
and Measures?— Yes; but compared with tho Lngiisn 

’’°8206. Aie JOU ao Inspaofoi 
Measures ? — ^No ; but I am prepared t P 
subject. The English police, m ^o^ ^No^^^ 

land, get £16 a year, and 5^ a Sula^ 

employed at that duty. The Royal Irish 

Northambarlandl— I don't know about Uoitbim 
laud.. 
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B208, Is it woi-tli taking count of?~For instance, 


take the County of Durham. 


Chaiuji-vn. — H ave your duties under Acts of 
ment been increased Yes. 


Parliament been increas^f— Yes. 

8260 Mr. St.arkie — '^hat are your duties under the 
Public’ Health Act?— Eveiy man is supposed to knew 
]iis duty under it. In cases of contagious or infectious 
diseases the police may have to remove the pei-son 

8211 ' Have you ever had a prosecution under the 
Public Health Act?— No ; but I have seen tliem, The 
police were called in by the magistrate, and sent to 
niake inquiries as to the existence of a nuisance. 

8212. Are not the pi-osecutions almost invariably at 
the suit of the sanitary authority?— I cannot say, in 
Diy district ; but 1 know of police pvosecutiosis. 

8213. CK.4iRMA:r. — Have your duties under Acts of 
Parliament increased since 1882? — Tl\ey have. 

8214. In what way?— Tlie Sale of Poisons Act, tlie 
Towns Improvement Act. 

8215. Mr. Stahkie. — T hat Act was passed in 1854. 

Is it in force in Dwmoce?— Yes. The Summary Juris- 
diction over Children Act, the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act. .,^,,11 j 

8216. Chairm.ak. — Y ou have had only one case under 
tliat Act in four years ? — Yes, sir ; it was all that 
turned up in a small sub-district— thirty-two townlands. 

8217. Is that worth while putting before us as a 
ground for asking for an increase of pay?— But I under- 
stood Tou wanted me to <niote the Acta. 

8218. Mr. Starkie. — W hich do you lay stress on — 
having to learn them or having to enforce them? — 
We have to leai'n and enforce them. It is out duty 
t.'j enforce them. Besides tliat, of course, _ learning 
tliem is a duty as well. There is the Criminal Law 
Picture Act. 

8219. That Act is not in force now? — But it was. 
And the Prevention of Cruelly to Animals Act 

8220 Ihat Act has been in force since 1849 ? — Yes ; 
and the Inebriates Act, and the Whiteboy Act, whicli 
is absolutely unknown in the North, and the Indecent 
Advertisement Act. 

8221. CH-AiRiLAN.— You have not cited one single 
tiling which is in addition to what the Lancashire 
man has to do. TeE us about your daUy duties?— I 
have hours' out-door duty. 

8222. What time do you get up in the moming?— 
About 7.30— from 7 to half-past. I have to parade the 
guard at 8 sliarp. 

8223. How many are there in the guard? — One man, 
the barrack orderly. 

8224. ^Tien doing this are you m uniform?— Yes, 
I come down properly dressed. I inspect hiin and 
place him on guard, and make an entry on the diary. 

8225. Does that take a minute?— The entry in my 
diary would take five minutes. 

8226. How long does it take to inspect this man and 

make the entiy in the diary?— The whole would take 
from five to ten minutes. . 

3227. Then hare you breakfast at half -past eight ?— 
Yos ; I have paraiJe at 9 o'clock, a.m. ; I driE the 
men after tliat from half-an-hour to an liour. 

8228. After' drUl, what next?— I bring them m at 
10 o'clock, and school them for about an hour or more 
iu the Acts of Parliament and in their duties as police- 


8237. How many times a month does a man have a 

“rising patrol"? — About tvrice a month. The town 
patrol is hardly ever in tEl from twelve to two in the 
morning. Besides, we are supposed to turn out any 
time that a caE comes. . 

8238. What else are you paid for? — We are paid in 
a kind of a way. 

8230. You are not paid to sleep. Do you say you 
are badly paid? — I am sure of that. 

8240. When did yon find that out? — Before 1882. 

8241. Nineteen years ago you found it out. Why 
did you not leave?— I had my resignation written to 
leave when I was ti'snsferred to England. 

8242. Why did you not resign ?— I thought I would 
give England a chance. 

8243. That was very kind of you, I am sure?-^I 
thought I would go over to see what it was like in 
England. 

8244. Mr. Holmes.— You mean you thought you 
would give yourself a chance in England? — Yes; I 
went to England, and I gave such satisfaction that I 
was kept there for ten an(T half years. 

8245. Chairman.— Not against your wiU?— Oh, no. 

8246. It paid you better to stop? — I beg your 
pardon, air. In Eneland there was an extra aUowance 


pardon, air. In England there was an extra aUowance 
of £46 a year. 

8247. How do you account for the fact that there are 
1,000 candidates on the books, and that over 1,000 Kn’s 
of policeman have come in during the last ten years, 
and that the resignations are less than 1 per cent of 
the Force?— In the majority of cases the r^its 
joining do not know the conditions under which they 
join. 

8248. Are they pressed in? — I do not mean to in- 

sinuate such a thing at aU, but I do say that young 
country lads, young farmers’ sons, as they aU are, 
from the rural districts— they simply see a policeman 
knccking about, and they think that he has grand 
times. . „ .r. 1 

8249. Do they never speak to him? Do they imly 

look at him?— MTien he is working hardest, they think 
that he has not much to do, but they get a i-ude 
awakening afterwards. . 

8250. Do not they ask him what sort of a situation 
it is ?— If they do, it is one of the constables’ failings 
that they keep their grievances to themselves. 

8251. How do you account for it that the recruits at 
the Depot on Sunday last told me that they knw aE 
about the service, and recited the conditions of pay 
and pension?— WeU, I cannot understand it, for I am 
giving you my own experience, and I do not consider i 
was an ignorant recruit. 

8252 Do you mean to teU me seriously that you 
went to the Depot, and yon never inquired what ihe 
pay and pension of the police were ?— I knew what the 
pay was, but I never knew anything about the pension 
until I was years in the police. . -d „ 

8253. The service is very popular, is it not '—Popular 


8229. How long does the siiool last?— From half-an- 

hour to an hour. ,, ,, 

8230. Then what at 11 o’clock?— I generaEy *en 
have a day patrol from three to five hours, somet^es 
more. If there is anyEiing in tlm way of exiting 
warrants, where tliey have a long distance to go, it may 
he longer. 

8231. When do you take your dinner ; is it at 2 30 
p.m., or something like that? — The dinner is very often 
of litEe use when I get back in that way. Then there 
is a man who goes out on town duty in addition to 
the two men that go on patrol in the country. He goes 
out for three hours. When he comes in, another man 


in what way? , , . • x 

8254. In the way of people being anpous to enter 
it, and not leaving it. A service is popular when there 
are many candidates for it and few men leaving lU— 
Mv beEef is that the recruits do not kmow. 

8255 But I am able to contradict that from my e^wn 
knowledge. There is no use tel^g me that— in i^l 
the recruits do not know what they are doing. V^at 
else do you urge?— I want to compare the cost of bnng 
in England and Ireland. 

82S6a. What places in England, tbe aty of 
Umashiis, or tie W«st Kid.™ of YorfehinJ-rae 
City of London. I liaye here Liptons price list, t hat 
them all. I have his London list and hia Dnbto Imt. 
' 8256. How much are you paying for tea?— 2s. 84. 


goes out for three hours. 

8232. Then night du^?— The two men on tiie day 
pa'trol go out at night for three hours, or perhaps four, 
and the men who do the town duty in the day time, 
they do the •town patrol at night. 

&33. Is it six or seven hours patrolling a day?— in 
my station it runs from seven to eight hours. 

8254. Have you got any “ bnE’ a eye ” lan'tenifl ? Yes. 

8235. Are th^ always in use? — ^No, but we have 

them in the station. _ 

8236. How many patrols at night do you do ? — When 
one patrol comes in at night, there is very often one 
goes out at twelve midnight. 


^ 82^ Why do you not get it from Lipton at 1 j. 6d. ? 
—As regards that, I think it is a mistake m gectmg 

*^^258 But he says, “ No higher price : thb tea is the 
finest the world produces.” And he must taow som^ 
thing about it?— My experience of it is, that fte tea 
you purchase cheap, takes a great deal more of it, and 
in the end you gain nothing by it. 

8259. Why don’t you get tea from Liptons if jou 
quote him?— His tea is not sold in Dromore. 

^ 8^0. Why do you quote him?— I am sho-wing the 
diSerence between Belfast and London. 

8261 The police in Belfast can get their tea from. 
Lipton’s?— They can, or from Foster’s, which is quite 


as 80 od a house. , . , „ .v v _l x 

You pay 2s. 8d., and Liptons— the best teo 
in the world”— is Is. 9d. 1— Take for instance, his 
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jams. Now in London strawberry is (id., and in 
Sergeant Dublin 5^d. ; 

Janies 8263. Take provisions? — I am comparing the cost of 
H'CawJey, living in the two countries. 

8264. Now, why is the allowance to yourself when on 
duty in England 7s. 6d. a night, and in Ireland 3s. i^d? 
— It is not for tlie increased cost of living, but to 
cover house i-ent and plain clothes. 

8266. Mr. Stakkie. — That is not so. The section of 
the Finance Code says — “ Men sent temporarily to Great 
Britain on any duty will be entitled while there 
to the rates of subsistence allowance authorised for men 
permanently stationed in Great Britain when absent 
from the town whei-e stationed: — viz., head constables, 
lOs. per night, seigeants, acting-sergeants and con- 
stables, 7s. fS. per night." If you went on any duty to 
England you would be paid a subsistence allowance of 
7s. 6d. a night, and for similar duty in this country 
3s. (id. 

8266. Chairman. — It shows you the difference in the 
cost of living in the two countries? — The difference is 
to make up for what men are out of pocket in other 
ways. 

8267. When you were on duty in England, you 
received a certain allowance for rent and clothing ; but 
this is a totally different tiling. When you were 
stationed in Liveipiool, and sent to London, you got 
7s. 6d. per night?— Yes. 

8268. Had that anything to do with expenses for 
clothing and rent ? — Because when I was sent to London 
on duty T was often expected to stop at hotels. 

8269. In this section it states, “ On any duty.” If 
you went in charge of a prisoner you would leceiva 
7s. 6d. a night, and in Ireland only 3-?. 6d. ? — It would 
not be veiy easy to draw a distinction between the 
duties, and the idea is that the detective has in many 
cases to stop in hotels and places far above the ordi- 
nary — 

8270. I am not speaking of detective duty? — ^It is 
detective allowance. 

8271. It may be “ detective ” allowance, but it is also 
for any duty. If you went on any duty in England 
you would receive 7s. 6d. a night. Why is the. amount 
given in England more than double that given in Ire- 
land? — I do not see very well how tliey could draw a 
distinction on small matters such as a man going over 
with a prisoner ; but that rule was principally insti- 
tuted for detectives wiio, in following suspects i.nd 
others, have to stop in places far above what they would 
stay in. 

8272. Mr. Starkie. — Are you aware that a Con- 
sabulary officer sent to London or any other part of 
England would receive £1 a night, and in Ireland 15.s. ? 
As against that the Liverpool detective constable poing 
to London or elsewhere gets as much as the Royal Trisli 
Constabulaiy iieacl constable can get. The constable of 
the Liverpool police gets as much extra allowance as 
Head Constable Humphreys, of Liverpool, gets. 

8273. Chairman. — Is not that because of the extra 
expense of living in England? — A sergeant, or a con- 
stable. going to London, say, from Liverpool — that is, 
of the Liverpool Detective Department — would get 10s. 
a night, whereas a sergeant of tlie Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary would only get 7s. (id. 

8274. Have you an^dhing more to say about the 
expense of living? You do not deal with Lipton ,in 
Lisburn or Newry? — ^If a sergeant in cliarge of a station 
goes away to deal elsewhere he, more or less, gives 
offence to the local traders, and they will not do so 
much for him if anything turns up. They do not 
like to let money leave tlie town if it can be hdped. 

8275. But you told us that they would not do any- 
thing for the police? — Nothing in the way of assisting 
them. 

8276. Wliy should you do aii 3 dhing to assist them 
by giving Is. a pound extra for your tea? — I don’' 
do it. when I can help it. 

8277. Do you think it fair to take Lipton's prices 
as the standard for England, and local shopkeepers’ 
prices as the standard for Irdand? — I take him as a 
comparison of the two markets, and not as a com- 
parison between two merchants. 

8278. Lipton has two establishments in Co. Do\v> ’ 

I deal nearer home. It is no use to rural districts to 
get these tilings. 

8279. Why would you compel the London police to 
drink inferior tea? — do not say that it is inferior 
tea. I compare it to show a comparison of the cost of 
’ivinu. Bent in the City of London is higher; bu" 
a London' policeman can make -his rent by boarders. 

828Q. How many .of them do that?— ctinnot say 
how many ; but it h'lhigely done. ' 


828L Is it done in tlie West Riding of Tork.l,i 
where your brother was?— I don’t know how 
done there. “ 

8282. Your brother could have told you that h j 
not be aUowed ?-There is' another point from wScTSJ 
English policeman can increase his income namflr 
gratuities. 

8283. Is that in .the West Riding of Yorkshire?— T« 

I will give you what my brother said on the point ” 

8284. We will have to call back the Chief Constal'k’ 
—It is not necessary for me to say that a policeman 
will not tell ii cliief constable what he does in thar 
way. 

8285. Mr. Starkie.— Do you claim an increase <,f 

pay because the Royal Irish Constabulary do not ta' e 
gratuities I only mention the thing to show tlmt 
even thougli we be_ on a level with other forces tliiv 
have tlie best of it. For instance, in Newcastk-or'- 
Tyne, it is a common thing for policemen to livs ii, 
gentlemen's i-esidences, while the gentlemen are awav 
for si.x moiitlis. That is unknown here. ' ’ 

8286. Would you like to do that?— I would not 
There are many things I would not like to do. Dnihii- 
my twenty-four years in the Force I have never known 
a policeman to talcc a gratuity. I never took one, nor 
have I seen one taken. 

8287. Chairman. — Is there anytliing else yon wi>!t 
to say ? — I think there should be a long sendee pay for 
all ranks, from constables upwards. 

8288. Mr. Holmes. — Is that in addition to tbe in- 
crease of a guinea a week for the sergeants?— Te.=. 
Take, for instance, the case of a sergeant who is passed 
over for promotion to the rank of head constable. I 
think it vi'ould stimulate him to zeal to know that he 
would get half-a-crown a week as good service pay, as 
long as he gave satisfaction to his authorities, and 
satisfactorily discharged the duties of sergeant. The 
next item is pensions. Now witli regard to pensions 
I may say that the scale that ive have drawn np and 
wish to present to the Committee is, that a con- 
stable, on retirement, if he has completed ten year", 
but less than twenty years’ service, an annual sum 
equal to l-45th. of his annual pay for every year of 
service, or fraction of a year over one-half. 

8289. With medical certificate, or without?— Not 

to be entitled to retire under twenty years’ serrice 
without a medical cc^rtificate. For the purposes of pen- 
sion tlie pay to include the estimated value of clofhirg 
and medical attendance, boot allowance, and the 
lodging allowance, at tlie date of retirement. If he 
has completed twenty years’, but less than twenty-five 
years’ service, an annual sum of 20-45ths of his annual 
pay, as calculated in Class A, witli an addition nf 
2-45tlis of his annual pay for every year, or fracticn 
of a year over one-half, of service above twenty year?. 
If he lms completed twenty-five years’ seiwice, an amual 
sum equal to 30-45ths of liis annual pay, with an 
addition of l-45tli of his annual pay for every year or 
fraction of a year over a half, above twenty-five yeare. 
so ^at tlie pension shall not be less than tliree-fourtbs 
of his annual pay. The pension of a constable on 
retirement, who is wholly incapacitated by innmnv 
of mind or body, occasioned in the execution of his 
duties, without his own default, to be in tlie case of 
accidental injury, on the following scale 

8290. Chairman.- Y ou can put in the document 
from which you are reading. 

8291. Mr. Starkie. — Do yon know that at pwrat.^- 
constable totally disabled, from accidental in] my >n 
tlie discharge of his duty, can get fuU pay 

years’ service? — Yes ; hut he rarely gets ^ ^ -i 
never known a case of it — and, on the contrary, it 
very rare in onr service. , « 

8292. Chairman. — Are there not very few men totany 
disabled in the Royal Irish ConstabMary ?— A 
may be injured, and not totally disabled. 

8293. Mr. Starkie.— Compensation from 

rates for injuries received in bringing persons 3* r i 
is one of the advantages which con^bles m 
have over their brethren in England. Are yo 
that many members of the For« in this as 

received from the rates several hundre^ of pomaa « 
compensation for injuries ? — I have known . . 
get £100 ; but tliat is taken, into account generally m 
striking a pension and paying them on. 

8294. But the man 'may not 

not retire for years ? — No ) but on the case of 
from the injury. - 

8295. Chairman.— Anything . 

•'totaRy disabled 'from accidental, injury „ 

• of. his- has completed not more tlwn »=* - 
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ail a.----* * 20t45ths of his 

'^n* a'i pay°*i'f he has completetl more than ten years, 

more than fifteen, an annual sum of not less 
than one-half his pay. , , t ,.v ^ i 4 « 

g2C6. Will you put in the whole of that document?— 

Yen- well, sir. • « t -4 • 

8267 \nything more about pensions s — 1 say it is 
T,rr .lifti'cult for a pensioner to get employment in this 

*^'^h>u8^'l)oes that applv to Ulster? — Yes, sir. I have 
c^e here, from the town that I am stationed in. A 
.-rceant applied for the Clerkship of tlie Markets. 
Tli'w ■ was a member of the Coniicil proposed lum, and 
ilitiv was not a single one of the Council to second him. 

8299 Mr. St.vrkie. — T hat is not an United Irisli 
League district?— Xo ; but what they say is: "Y’ou 
ale a pensioner, and vou have a living.” 

8500. Does not that happen every where ?—Tliey are 
lu' ked after to get thi-iu into situations in England. 

8301. Ch-URM^'.- B y whom?— The public will look 
fnr a policeman if he wants a person for a position of 

You know that I am President of the City of 
London Police Fensionere’ Employment Society ?— Yes. 

8503. And do you think that I find it easy to obtain 
n sitions for pensioners? Are yon aware that it is 
onite as difficult to find positions for tliem in England 
4 — If you were in Ireland you would find it far 

mere difficult. 

8304. 3>Ir. St.^rkie. — ^T lie Inspector-General of tlie 
R.f.C. takes a great deal of ti'oulile to procure employ- 
ment for pensioners here. 

8505. CmiRMA^i. — R.I.C. pensioners are sent to the 
Isle of Man every year to act as auxiliary police. 
■Why should you retire until you are fifty years of age 
—you are quite a young raan?--lf I was on pay that 
I could meet my liabilities and live respectably on, and 
thi-n get a pension that I couhl live on without looking 
for other employment, I would. 

35C6. Jlr. Holmes. — B ut does not the fact that the 
men go after twenty-five years’ service prove that they 
must easily find employment? — I have five of them in 
mv sub-district. 

'8307. CHAIRJI.IN. — And how many of them are 
employed ’—One of them has a public-hniise. 

83C8. How did lie get the ca]iital ’ — He_ was bankrupt 
the other day. I don’t know how he got into the house, 
hit be is getting out of it, veiy unfortunately. 

8309. And how many others are there ? — There is not 
one who has a situation, except liinaself. One of them 
is married to a schoolmistress, and they have her 
salary. 

8510. Don’t you know that in Banbridge there are 
ttlvi-s in situations? — I am only speaking of Droniore. 

Soil. Is not Dromore in the Banbrioge district ? — 
Ban! ridge is the headquarters of my district. 

8512. Are you aware tliat 75 per cent, of the pen- 
si- i.ers in the Banbridge district are employed ? — am 

G313. Are you aware that one of them has 32s. a 
T.\jk, another 23s., another 15s., another 23s. 6d., 
an-.ther 17s., and that the average income of each 
ivisicner in the district is 18s. 6d. a iveek — in addition, 
-'f course, to liis pension ? — I am not aware. 

u514. And are you aware that 55 per cent, of the 
Cl. .istalulary pensioners in Ulster are employed? — I 
!.U' w they are employed in what is very little use. It 
is v-ry different in England in that way. 

8315. You need not tell me about England, for I 
knf:w it Ijetter than you do. Do you not know per- 
f-^etly well that there is no feeling in Co. Down against 
R.I.e. pensioners? — But the feeling is that, while there 
i' anyc.ne else in the field, the pensioner will not get 
it. fi r the sympathy is with the man who has not a 
pvnskn. 

8315. Mr. Holmes, — Is it not absurd to tell us that 
if a man cannot live on £80 a 3T:ar he will be able to 
live on £48 ? — "Wlien a man goes off on £48 a year, of 
venrsp. he has a family, and he expects to get them 
into employment, and be able to assist them. 

8317. And, in other words, the family will be as 
Wf-U off as before — ^he will get employment either 
diiK-tly or indirectly? — In some instances that is the 
vr.se. but in othei-s it is not. That is not my experi- 
ence. I have another matter to mention, and that 
IS in regard to the Detective Department in Belfast 
and Derry. In the City of Belfast there are tu’enty 
men emploired, who have £10 a year each, and ten 
men employed who have only £5 4s. I have been asked 
to put .the facts before tlie Committee. They ask for 
a head constable, £15 per annum ; for sergeants, 6s. 


per week extra, and for. twenty-four constables, 4s. aiveek Jfuji 19M. 
extra; and that the ten men now getting- £5 4s. for sergeant 
plain clothes should get £10. James 

8318. CaiiRMAN. — Why should they get it? — ^They U'Cawleye 
are at a great amount of expense. Detectives have a 

great deal • to do — hunting about and travelling all 
over the city. Take LiverpooL All tlie members of 
the Detective Department have to do is to put in their 
claim at tlie end of tlie week, and they get tramway 
fare or any other fare they incur. 

8319. And in London, what do they get? — They will 
get tlieir actual out-of-pocket expenses, too. But in 
Belfast — no matter what expense a man incurs in 
that way — he gets nothing. And I would ask that 
Deny should be put on the same footing, inasmuch 
as the detectives there — though a small department in 
comparison with Belfast — have the same duties to 
perform, and often have a lot of out-of-pccket expenses. 

8320. Mr. Holmes. — Your gross pay is 31s. a week? 

—Yes. 

8321. And your proposal is to increase it by 2ls. a 
week ? — Yes. 

8322. That is, to bring it from 31s. to 52s. a week ? — 

Y'es. 

8323. Or, to take it by the year, from £80 12s., to 
£155 12.S. — Is not that so? — I assume that is correct. 

8524. I compare the amount that you think you 
should get as sergeant witii the maximum pay of a 
sergeant in a typical police force — that of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, which has some rural and some 
urban districts. In the West Riding of Yorkshire tlie 
maximum pay of a sergeant is 57s. 4<?-, or £98 18s. 
a 3'ear. Your propcaal therefore is, that you should 
be paid £38 14.s. more than a sergeant in the West 
Riding of Yorksliirc ?— We say tliat our duti.-s entitle 
us to it — that we have duties to perform unknown to 
English police forces. 

8525. Are \-our aware that your proposal would mean 
£5 12.!. a year more than the maximmn pay of an 
inspector in the West Riding of Yorkshii-e — Joes that 
startle you ? £129 is the maximum pay of an inspector 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and you want as a 
Sergeant to be paid £155 12s. a year. In other words 
you want to be paid £6 12s. more than the maximum of 
an inspector in the West Riding of Yorkshire ?— But oui 
contention is, that we are a totally different force. 

The calibre of the two forces are not to be compared. 

8326. Do you mean to say that that statement does 
not startle vou ? — It does not. 

8527. That a sergeant in the Co. Down, shr,nld_ be 
pa d £6 12s. a rear more tlian an inspector in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire ?— We say that our duties entitle 
us to it. 

K28. In the case of Glasgow, the maximum pay of 
a seigeant, which includes boot money, is o5s. btl. _ a 
-week— or £92 6.s. a year. Therefore your proposal is, 
that you should liave £43 a year more than a sergeant 
in Glasgow, a city with a population of 760,000 .' — I 
have made no inquiries or taken no trouble as regards 
the Glasgow or other Scotch police force, for what I 
saw of them did not raise them much in my estima- 
tion. 

8329. Do vou know anything about the Glasgow 
police force?— I am speaking of the Wigtonshire Con- 
stabulary. I know nothing about tlie Glasgow police. 

8330. I am asking you, are you in sober earnest in 
making this proposal, or have you }-cur tengu'^ in yonr 
elieek ? — I have not got my tongue in my cheek. 1 am 
in earnest, and I may say in all resptets that tlie 
Force are in earnest. 

8531. Tlum you told us that the Act of 1883 did 
notliing for the sergeants, and you went back to 1872, 
and said that that was the last time your pay was 
increased. lYhy did you make that statement.— 

Because after the adjustment of 1852, I was then only 
a constable, and I was Id. werte than I was before it. , 

8352. Before 1833, with the exception of forty-tluee 
constables, who got the extra rate cf 29s. 6d. a ^ek, 
the most that a constable— as he was then call^— a 
sergeant now, could rise to was 28s. a weeL 
eve^ sergeant on completion of four yeps service ^n 
the rank rises to 31s. a week— that is an increase of os. 
a week. In addition, married men get what was not 
siven before, namely, Is. a week for lodging aUowaiice, 
mid all get 6d. a week for boot money. In other 
words a married sergeant living out of barracks, with 
over ten vears’ service, got practically an addition oi 
4s. 6d. a or £11 4s. a year to what his pay was m 
1885^0 you call that nothing ?—Xow, I beg your 
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ISOI. pardon. Tlie eergeant under four years’ service had 
Serceant adjustment he got £75 8^., £2 12s. 

James ^’sis deducted for barrack rent by the CJommission of 
M'Oawley. 1882, which left him £72 16s.— exactly whore he was 
before the Commibsion sat. 

8333. Now, I again say tliat in 1882, with the 
exception of a very small number, who got the extra 
rate, the most that a sergeant could rise to was 28s. 
a week. That was the maximum ? — ^Yes. 

8334. And now, aftt*r four years’ service, he rises to 
31.S. a week? — ^Tes. 

8335. Is not tliat a difference of 3.?. ? — Yes ; but hear 
me on that iwint. My pay is £80 12s. at the present 
time. £72 16.s. was the scale before the Ci>mmission of 
1882 — and there was good service pay for those men 
in receipt of it of £4 a year, which brought it to £76 16.'!. 

8336. But tliere were, very few in receint of the extra 
rate. The vast majority only got up to 28.^. a week? — 
But I am entitled, with great resiKct, to put that for- 
ward. £76 16.!. would he the ]wy tlicn. Now, the pay 
was raised to £30 12!.. but, taking £2 12.!. for baiTaclc 
rent off, it leave.s it £78. Deduct £76 16s. from £78, .ind 
that leaves us £1 4s. better. 

8337. Out of 2,286 smgi-ants, only forty-three got the 
extra rate. So, am I not entitled to leave that extra 
rate out of the comparison?— I would ask lOspectfiiUy 
to have it put in. because that was one of the benefits 
taken away from us, and we are entitled to show that 
it was taken from us. 

8338. Had you booti money before 1883? — No, sir. 

8339. Had you an allowance for lodging in 1883? — 
No ; hut we say that the lodging allowance is no use to 
us at the present time. 

8540. It is of use to the extent of Is. a week? — Tea. 
But I am paying 4s. 4rf. at present. 

^ 8341. Are you aware that the allowance for sub- 
sistence and marching money was increased in conse- 
quence of tlie Commission of 18321 — ^Yes, from 2s. 6d. 
to 3.!. 6f?. for a night’s absence, 

8342. And also marching money? — ^Yes. 

8343. Mr. Staukie. — You quoted the wages of cer- 
tain artisans and labourers in 1883? — Yes. 

8344. Do you know what wages they received in 
1872? — No; what I referred to was 1883. 

8345. Did not sergeants, up to 50th November, 1872, 
receive £49 8s. a year? — ^Yes. 

8346. Since tlien the sergeants’ pay has been in- 
creased by 63 per cent. Have the wages of artisans 
nr labourers been increased by 63 per cent, sines 1872 ? 
—I have given an instance of it in my evidence, of a 


case whei-e wages, since 1872, have increased cent uf 
cent, in tlie town I am slationed in. There is a irMfl 
man there who lias a servant man. He had 
who was better than him for £5 a half year 
paying liis present man £20 a year. ' 

8347. Wliat is the man ?— A fann labourer • and 1 ,,^ 

drives his horse. ’ 

8348. Is he given his food and lodging in addition?— 
Yes, and he was giving it to him before 

8849. And givoe liim £20 . je.rl-He i. gW„, 

£10 every half year. ® 

8350. I don’t thinl< you will find many men in that 
position getting as much as that. There are gentle 
men’s servants, grooms and persons of that class who 
do not receive £20 a year, in addition to their faosrdand 
lodging. 

8351. Have the wages of artisans, or of naskilled 
labourers, been increased by 63 per cent, since 1872?-- 
B'arni labourers went as high as £10 or £12 a rear at 
tlie last fair at Banbridge, and sen-ant girls £3 and 
£9. I know one man who paid £9 for a servant. In 
1872 the s.ame class of servant would not get more than 
£5 a year. Unskilled labour has gone up wonderfuUv 
since 1872. 


8362. But so lias (he pay of the Constabulary?— 
We say that it has not gone up witli tlie labour market. 

8553. It has not gone up since 1883. But would it 
not ajipenr, from a coiujMirison of the figures, that the 
pay of thf Constabulary went up first, and the labourers' 
and artianuH wages went up afterwards. Why doyou select 
the i>ay of the City of London police force as a 
Btamlard for the R.I.O. ? — Because tney are the best- 
paid force, and wc consider that we are entitled to be 
dassed with the best-paid force. 

8354. Are they more efficient than the other forces 
in England ? — think they are the best paid. 

8855. Ai-e they tlie most efficient? — I think they are 
an efficient force. 


8356. What the men of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
appear to have done is this — ithey ran their ^gere 
down tho iista of pay of the English police forces, and 
then said — “ This is the best-iiaid force ; we must gel 
tho saane pay.” 

TYifiit’s.!. — The first thing we did was — we ran our 
fingers over the aniiniiits they were getting, and com- 
pared them with what we were getting. We fixed on 
the highest-paid force, because we considered that we 
were entitled to he classed with it. 

8357. Mr. Starkie. — A nd tliat was irrespective of 
every other consideration. 


Distrk^t 

In.qiector 

Uiriiari 

Bulmea 


District Lispecfcor MicmCBL Homts, examined. 


8358. Chairman. — You are a District Inspector of the 
Royal Ii-ish Constabulary ?— Yes, since 19tli October. 
1898. 

8359. What is the district you come from? New- 

market, Co. Cork, East Riding. 

8360. How long have you been in the Force?— 
Twenty-tlirife yearS and eight months. 

8361. Have you been through all tlie grades in the 
Force, from constable to acting-sergeant, sergeant and 
head constable? — Yes. 

8562. When were you made an acting-sergeant? 

On the 1st December, 1886. I was promoted sergeant 
on 1st October, 1888 ; and head constable on the 
1st Februaiy, 1895. 

8363. What counties have you served in? I was in 

Mayo firet, then Waterford, Tipperary, South Rid- 
ing, Galway, East Riding, Roscommon, and Queen’s 
County. I then went back to Tipperary, South, again, 
and aftei-wards to Meath, and Cork, East. 

8364. When were you mai-ried?— When I was a 
constable at eight years and three months’ service. 

8365. Have you children ?— I have eight. 

8366. Mr. Holmes. — Have you read the memorials 
from tlie men?— I read one. I think it was from Co. 
Fermanagh. 

8367. You know they complain that their pay is 
insufficient ; you are aware that they daim that they 
: hould be paid as well as the best-paid English police 
force, and, on every occasion when asked to name the 
force, they named the City of London police. Do you 
rliink tlmt is a proper comparison 1—1 don’t think a 
city police force, and a county police force should be 


compared. I think it should be with a county pohee 
force in England. 

8368. When you talk of a county police force you 
are aware that the rates of pay in the counties of 
England vaiy very mudi ? — I am not. 

8369. You may take it from me tliat they do— tlmt 
is to say the rates of pay in the great commeKial 
centres, like the West Riding of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and Durham, are much higher than in pure^ rural 
places, such as Cornwall, WiKahire, and so forth. 

IFihiras. — Quite so. 

8370. hlr. Holmes. — Do you consider a pdieman m 

Co. Mayo has any right to compare his pay with that 
of a policeman in Lancashire or the West Eiding ot 
Yorkshire, where the rates of police pay are ty 
the wages paid to the artisans, and minere, and otwr 
employes ? — WeU, if you retain the 10,853_ men 
Force as at present, certainly not ; but if you have 
a proper number of police — ^three for , 

say they should be paid as well as as any English rural 
police force. , „„ 

8371. Dealing firet with the question of pay, you 
have had a vast deal of experience — have you ^7 ^ I 
considered suggestions to make on the subjed oi p y 
— I have a scheme drawn up, but it might be 
elaborate for this Commission. It would include 
reorganisation of the Constabulary. 

8372. That question has not been referred to 
commence with the constables’ pay. Have you got . 
suggestions to make with regard to their ra , 
when they should get tlreir increments ?— No, ^ 

is entirely based on the fact that we have 2, 
too many. I am not in a position to recomme 
the whole 10,823 should get an increase of pay. 
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8373 Chairman.— You think from your knowledge 
f the different counties, that it might be possible in 

the future to re-organise the Force so as to bring about 
a considerable reduction?— I am quite sure. At the 
Dieseht time tlie Force should be re-organised, and I 
rtink the duty would be better performed by 8,173 
mfn aiid I am prepai-ed to submit a scheme. 

8374 I won't trouble you about the details of tlie 
scheme— that would be trespassing on a matter outside 
cur reference, but I take it generally from your experi- 
ences in tlie (iifierent counties in wliich you have 
served, that that is the opinion at which you have 
^ived?— Yes, for years. 

8375. That a reduction of 2,000 in round numbers 
would be possible?— Over 2,000— and it should be done. 

8376. Mr. Holmes. — Is that a reduction of all 
ranks?— Yes j it would chiefly include the rank of 


constauie. „ , j i i j i. 

8377. Chairman.— You have a good knowledge not 
alone of Cork, where you are now stationed, but of a 
recent state of affairs in other counties, and you tliink 
the state of the country is such that the change you 
speak of could be safely carried out? — I think the 
country is in a quiet an<I peaceable state, and that it 
is likely to remain so. 

8378. And as a responsible peace-officer, you are of 
opinion it should be done? — Yes. 

8379. May I take it that the duties of the Royallrish 
Constabulary are upon the whole, rural? — Yes, they 
are a rural Force chiefly. 

8380. And in comparing the rates of pay of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, it would only be fair to compare 
tVpm with a force in analogous conditions? — ^That is 
my view. 

8381. You cannot take a small village or urban area, 
and compare it with a great capital like tlie City of 
London, where men are treading on each other’s heels ? 


8382. Is it your opinion that tlie Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, having regard to their numbers, their duties, 
and present organisation, are, upon the whole — leaving 
aside minor matters — sufficiently remunerated? — Yes, 

I am ; for the duties they perform at present. 

8383. But you consider that there are certain matters 
which require re-adjustment? — I am of the opinion 
that £200,000 can be saved annually to the State by 
8 re-oi^anisation of the Force, and the duty would be 
better performed. 

6384. You are aware that in 1882 my colleague, 
3Ir. Holmes, was a member of a Commission which 
sat on the Royal Irish Constabulary? — Yes. 

8385. And that the findings of tliat Commission, 
taking it all in gave satisfaction to the Force, witli 
the one exception as regards the lodging allowance? — 
I am quite sure it ditf not give satisfaction. I was 
entirely opposed to tliat agitation m3rself, and took 
no part in it. 

8336. Is the lodging allowance the principal source 
«'f dissatisfaction ? — Tliat never gave satisfaction at all. 
Thst was the chief point on which the men were dis- 
satisfied. 

8537. And are you of opinion that the lodging allow- 
ance for married men should be increased? — Yes ; they 
should be put on the same footing as gaol-guards and 
military, when out of barracks. They get 3s. 6d. per 
week. 

8388. Does a warder get that ? — ^Yes ; 3s. 6d. a week. 

8589. Mr. Holmes. — You are aware that the pay 
of a warder is much less than the pay of a constable? — 
I am not aivare. 

8390. You may take that as certain. 

8391. Chairman. — Do you think it would be desirable 
to increase tlie lodging allowance to married men? — 
Yes. 

8392. To counterbalance this privilege to married 
men would you consider it necMsary to give any equiva- 
Ipt or compensating advantage to the single men? — 
do not see how it could be done. 

8303. Is the pay of a careful single man, in your 
opinion, sufficient for him to live comfortably, and 
to save something? — As regards the means of living 
he has quite sufficient ; but I don’t think that is the 
real point at issue. I have always regarded these agita- 
tions in the Constabulary in a higher view — it is the 
value to the State I look at always. 

,.”94. Is the pay of a single constable sufficient for 
hin^lf ? — He has always got plenty of money. 

8^. Can he save up to the time he marries ?— Yes. 

8396. Could he save £10 a year? — If a saving man 
. he can save £20 a year. Few of our men are so, unfor- 
tunately. 


8397. Is that your experience from actual fact? — 3f.iy ak tWl. 


He can save £20 a year as a constable. _ District 

8398. Where the shoe pinches is, in your opinion, m inspector 

the matter of lodging allowance for the married men? Michael 
— At the present time tliat is the great point. Holmes. 


8399. Are not the head constables, as a rule, at 
the headquarters stations? — Yes. 

8400. What are tlie duties of a head constable?— 
They are cliiefly confined to clerical work in the district 
inspector's office. 

8401. Is he in any way responsible for the district 
inspector’s duties ? — Not unless in his absence ; and 
not then for the whole of his duties — not for inspection 
of stations. 

8402. May I take it that it would not be advisable 
to do anything which would hasten ffie period of 
marriage ? — I should certainly go against that. _ It 
would be better to extend the period ; but public feeling 
would be against it. 

8403. Would you think it desirable that the married 
men’s lodging allowance should be increased when tlie 
children are five or six years old? — He should get the 
married allowance the day he is married. 

8404. New he gets it at ten years’ service?— Yes. I 
jiaid ISi. a month in Athlone for a considerable period 
Itefore 1 had lodging allowance at all. Our men marry 
whether or no. 

8406. Do not a good proportion of men wait until 
their ninth or tenth year's service before they marry ? 
— I think he should get the lodging allowance from 
the day he marries. 

8406. Is not your district a rural one? — Yes. 

8407. Have you many out-stations ? — I liave six out- 
stations. 

8408. Do you find difficulty in sending married men 
to these stations on account of want of accommodation ? 
— I have no married men in out-stations. They are 
all unmarried, except the sergeants in charge. 

8409. It would be exceedingly awkward to increase 
the number of married men and diminish the number 
of single men — ^you would find it difficult to man out- 
stations ? — Very difficult. 

8410. And that puts considerable duty on single men 
in out -.stations ? — It does not alter the duty. Slarried 
men are kept in towns, and single men in the country. 

8411. How many men have you, as a rule, at an 
out -station ? — Four. 

8412. Are they under a sergeant or a constable?— A 

sergeant. ^ 

8413. None are under a senior constable? — No. 

8414. Do you think it would be a good thing to 
encourage men by a merit class— to give some men, not 
able to pass the “P” examination, at fifteen years’ 
service, one stripe cm the arm and some allowance — 
not to make them sergeants ?~No, I do not ; I am 
entirely opposed to pTOuiotion for mere seniority. 

8415. And you don’t think, from your knowledge of 
the service, tliat it is necessary to do anything to 
encourage the senior men? — •! am entirely opposed to 
promoting a man because he is senior. If he gets to 
be an old constable he lacks some special qualification- 
intelligence, activity, or something that keeps him 
back from promotion. 

8416. Is it your opinion that an intelligent, active 
man in the Royal Irish Constabularj- has a good pros- 
pect of promotion ? — A very good prospect. 

8417. Do you think tiiat the opportunities for 
advancement are considerable ?— Yes, for intelligent, 
active, eneigetic men. 

8418. And there are better opportunities tlian would 
be the case in a small borough or county force ?— A 
far better way of getting on. 

8419. There are more posts and more avenues to pro- 
motion if the force is large ?-^Yeb; there more 
opportunitiM of getting promotion in our service. 

8420. Is it not the case in the R.I.C. that the men 
are given an opportunity of being transferred at their 
own wish from one county to another, after a certain 
■service? — ^Yes, they can get a transfer 

Is the month’s leave taken advantage of by 
the Force to a considerable extent? — ^Not to such an 
extent as one would think. Really, very few men go 
on leave. 

8422. Is that from want of means, or want of inclina- 
tion — I suppose it is the single men who go on leave? 
— ^It is contoed almost entirely to the single men. 

84^. Married men don’t care to leave their houses 
and children? — No. 

8424. Have you been in England during youi service? 
Yes. several times. 

8425. Have yon seen anything of English police life ? 
—I have. 

2B 
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8426. Are the duties of the forces in the two countries 
analogous — are the hours of duty in England lighter 
or heavier than in Ireland? — There is no comparison, 
that I can see, in the duties of the English niral police 
and our police. I have seen a constable m a small 
place in Shropshire doing duty, and he did it as he 
liked. He was living in lodgings ; and he had no 
sergeant. He was by himself in the place. 

8427. The discipline in the Irish Constabulary is 
better, but is tlie responsibility of a constable in Eng- 
land not greater? — •! went with him. He was living i»i 
lodgings, and he had no sergeant. He was by himsdf 
in the place. 

8428. He is left greater individual responsibility (— 

That is the great fault I find in our Force. There is 
not enough individual i-esponsihility in the police m 
Ireland. , , , , 

8429. The organisation of the R.I.C. is such that 
there is not tlie individual responsibility that you 
have noticed in the English police? — No | and that 
there should be. 

8430. And two men in Ireland are doing what one 
man might do?— Yes; and could do better. They 
should be properly trained to exercise their powers of 
observation, and travel over a larger area, and they 
should be permitted to use a bicycle, and enter houses. 
Each sub-district should be cut up into two or three 
patrol areas, and the man given that area should go 
through it for two or three lioura. It is painful to 
see the way patrolling is done. 

8431. Give us, frankly, your views on that point. 
Do you object to ^ perfunctoiy way the duties are 
carried out? — It is not the fault of the men, but the 
fault of the system. 

8432. In your opinion, would it be more advan- 
tageous to separate the men on duty more than at 
present? — One man on duty alone is sufficient in day- 
time. in rural districts. 

8433. Does this system of double-patrol prevail in 
Ireland? — AU over Ireland. You cannot send a con- 
stable on duty by himself ; it is contrary to the regula- 
tions. 

8434. The state of tiie country is not such, at present, 
as to render the assistance or co-operation of a second 
man necessaiy ?— Quite unnecessary. 

8435. Are assaults on the police few? — Tliey are 
never committed in the country. It is only in the 
streets of a large city or town that policemen are 
assaulted, and on special occasions, in Belfast and 
Derry, when anniversaries are being observed. When- 
ever a constable meets a drunken rowdy in the ati-eet 
he generally has to fight him. 

8^. Mr. St.^rkie. — A re not assaults on the police 
mainly committed aftei- arrest, while conveying the 
prisoner to the barrack ? — Nearly always. 

8437. Are not assaults on tlie police under otlier 
circumstances veiy rare? — They occur very seldom. 1 
have been attacked once or twice myself. 

8438. Chairman. — Could the training of the Con- 
stabulaiy in Ireland, not trenching on the question of 
organisation, but on the question of individu^ responsi- 
bility, be mucli improved as to the manner of efiecting 
arrests, and avoiding scenes of violence? — Tliere should 
be some training. 

8439. Training similar in character to that given 
to the London police? — I don’t know that training. 

8440. I don’t know whether you are aware of the 
fact that in London a policeman who is assaulted does 
not have much sympathy from his comrades, because 
it is generally taken to be clue to want of tact on his 
part? — Yes — that he brought it on himself. 

8441. That is by undue interference, or clumsy inter- 
ference ? — I would expect that in England, from wliat 
I saw of the English people. 

8442. And you think that greater intelligence should 
be brought to bear on tlie training of the men for 
criminal work ? — ^Yea ; and much leas drill. 

8443. Too are aware that a pension of 3O-50tlis of pay 
is obtainable at twenty-five years' service, without a 
medical certificate? — Quite so. 

8444. Do you consider Uiere should be a limit of age 
for retirement, say fifty years, as is the case in some 
of the English forces? — ^1 do not. I think that after 
twenty-five years’ service a man is not able to perform 
his duty in an efficient manner. 

8445. You are aware that recruits are taken in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary 'at eighteen years of age, if 
the sons of policemen or pensioners, and at nineteen 
if not, and liiat in many police forces in England the 
minimum age is twenty-one — do you think the age 


in the R.I.C. from which service counts for pension 
could be advantageously advanced to twenty-one!— 
Nineteen is the present age for joining. 

8446. Do you think that age is too young ?-_l (Joq'i. 
think it too young. 

8447. In the Dublin Metropolitan Polio,; recruits ate- 
not taken under twenty-one ?--I don’t know the age. 

8448. As a whole, is the R.I.C. popular?— Yerv 

popular. ■' 

8449. Are you asked frequently by the fatheis of 

desirable candidates to use your influence in gettinir 
them in ? — Very frequently I am. ^ 

8450. Do you recommend persons as candidates for 
tlie Force, and are they classified in the County In- 
spector’s office, and their names then sent to the Depot? 
— They are examined in the County Inspector’s office. 
I would like to say something on that point. The test 
for a constable is not a sufficient one. 

8451. Would you establish a better test— iu what 
respect, physical or mental? — Entirely mental. An 
Irish polic.'juan is expected to know the criminal code- 
— that is to say the many statutes passed from time to 
time dealing with the criminal law, and they are 
expected to know the 2,000 regulations of the Con- 
tabulary, and they are expected to have a knowledge- 
of drill. Ill order to have a sufficient knowledge of 
these subjects, a man should have a certain grade of 
mental qualification, and the test applii*d to rccniite 
should be one that would be sure of arriving at the 
proper mental calibre of the men. The present test 
is quite insufficient. We only ask a candidate to do 
twelve sums in the first four simple rules — addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division — and he is 
expected to write 100 or 120 words to dictation from a 
newspaper. The number of errors in spelling, or 
in arithmetic, which would disqualify a candidate is 
not specified. Tlierefore a man is taken into the Con- 
stabulary, and required to know the criminal code, and 
the regulations, although on joining he is not expected 
to know the Rule of Three. 

8452. In your opinion, the literary or educational 
test of a recruit might be raised? — With great advan- 
tage to the Force. 

8453. You have no reason to believe in the present 
day with free eclucation that that would affect the 
physical standard of the Force? — None whatever. 

8454. Are tliere many resignations from the Force?— 


Very few. 

8465. And do policemen’s sons enter the Force in 
considerable n-umbers ?— Yes ; tliere is no close competi- 
tion. They must take the open competition. , 

8^. Do not sons of members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary get an advantage? — Yes, as regards 
earlier age for entrance and lower height. 

8457. You think the Force is popular ^ a whole, 
and that there is no danger of a falling off in recruits . 
—I do ; and that there is no such danger whatever. 

8458. Would tliere be such a danger if the mental 
test were raised ? — I don’t anticipate there would. 

8469. From your knowledge of the number of c^- 
didates now on tlie list you don’t anticipate 
district is not an enlightened one, and I would mt 
take it as a sample of all Ireland, for 
rather backwaid, but in other parts of Ireland pc . 
of candidates with a fair mental qualification couia 
be procured. 

8460. Do you think that a married man sent to- 
porarily to a station should have a sort of sepaianra 
allowance?— Tliis is tlie first time I heard the wea, 
and I should like to consider it. 

8461. In regard to accommodation in 

married men, is it on the whole pretty fair?-ItB 
generally bad. . 

8462. Do you think it necessary, or 
favourable to the Constahulary 

houses in some stations, and letting te ^ 

-It would be utterly impossible. I ^howK 

could be done. The Force is so liable 

might have ten men in a station 

number might be increased or decreased 

time. , 

8463. Are there not certain places le 

human judment can go, ^hce 
stationed?— 1 q large cities. It would be a ^ rtnane 
in the interests of the men if they could pK^ 
cheaper lodging in cities and large towns. ^ 

8464. You think it would be of 

stabulary authorities to embark m tb 

houses ?-rIt would be useless to suggest such a tnmg 
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paAS Hr Staebie.— T he number of sucli houses 
Ifl have to be less than the average number of 
men from time to time at the station. 

CHur.JtAS— You do not think it necessary to 
j large cities and towns it would be a great 

advantage if tlie men could procure cheaper ami better 

Is there not, in some country villages, great 
,ii«cultT in married men getting houses?— There are 
mnv vlaces where thej- cannot get a house at aU. 

S4^ Is it TOUT opinion that the turn of duty of the 
niSVhouid be eight hom-s a day?-I would say seven 
einht. At present sis hours is tlie average of duty. 
84^ Vnd in your opinion it should be increased to 
«ven or’ eight?— I should rather say seven. 

8470 Is there much night duty— How many times 
wmild a man be out after 2 a.m. in the month?— 

You are aware that in cities such as London 
there is always eight hours’ night duty?— I have heard 
there was seven. „ , • xv 

8472. It is eight as a matter of fact. And in the 
T\'e^ Biding of Yorkshire it is nine. Coming back 
again to the question of duty, is it not largely a matter 

^routine?— Unfortunately so. 

8473 And it is frequently performed in a perfunctory 
manner?— I would nearly say, always so, m the case of 
43av patrols. , . . 

8474. And in yorr opinion much more intelligence 
ami skill should be brought to bear on the duty?— Yes, 
It sending out one man. 

8475. Axe you of opinion that two men gomg together 

set into a gossiping way and have a lounge? — It is 
limply two men doing badly the duty that one man 
<oiild perform well. , 

8476 Mr Hoemes. — ^Is it at present practicaUy walk- 
ing excise ?— Yes, a good walk. It is the fault of the 
system. 

8477. Chajemax.'. — -^ d 
intelligent man with 

one, the ,lazy and - , . , , 

his influence unfairly on the active and intcllmcnt 
one? — That is esactlv tlie way. They are tola before 
-they leave the barracks where they have to go, and they 
fl.5 there and come back again, and unfortunately the 
embargo in the patrol-book that they must not enter 
any house um:eces.>-aEily, prevents them going in to get 
useful ir.telligenee. 

8478. all— at least some of us taow— that one 

man may get useful information that will not be given 
to two? — Quite sa .. 

8479. And that many people are afraid to talk to two 
persems?— Not alone tJiat, but where two men are sent 
out I have found that the duty was not done. I have 
had to separate them in Newmarket. 

8480. And in your opinion much greater mtpigence 
and active work could be got out of the police by stop- 
ping the double patrol? — Yes. 

848L And ^ving authority to the county inspector 
to have double patrols in times of danger ?— Quite so. 

8482. If it was necessary at a particular time that he 

should be able to revert to the double patrol system? 
•Quite so. . ^ r, 1 

8483. And, living as you do in the Co. Cork, you 
would like to see the change made? — Yes ; and Castle- 
island, “ the blood-stained district ” of this country, 
adjoins my district. 

8484. And there is nothing which would at present 
alarm you in adopting your suggestion? — Nothing what- 
ever. 


It is Nationalist politics, simply because the police have 
served the K^g, and are drawing a pension for their 
services. ,, 

8490. In Newmarket there are three pensioners, ah 
of whom are employed?— Yes, a- farmer, a shop-keeper, 
and a clerk or store-keeper. 

8491. Did the farmer inherit the farm?— No, he 
married a former tenant's daughter. 

8492. And the shop-keeper? — He had been able to 
s:ive some capital and bought the good-will of tn» 

^ 8493. Is it your opinion, on the whole, that the 
police are able to make, for their condition in life, fair 
marriages? — Our men can always make good marriages 
if they wish to do so. 

8494. We won't pretend that Uie 10.000 men all 
marry as tlieir fathers would wish ; but when ■they 
wish to do so they can make good marriages^? — Y«. 

8495. In fact, are rather sought after as suitors 
b-" the ladies?— Unquestionably. 

8496. Is there anything else you wish to 
say— we sliall be glad to receive it?— I have had a 
strong feeling for many years with regard to the number 
of police in Ireland— not since this movement came 
into being, but for many years. I think there U a 
great waste of public money in the number of police — 
two men, in the day-time, doing the work of one. 

8497 You are speaking entirely from the police 
point of view, rather than from the ta.vpayers’ or the 
political point of •view?— I have no regard for the tar- 

^^8^8. And I need not ask you if you have anything 
to do with politics ? — Nothing. 

8499. Mr. Starkie— I f you largely reduced the 
Force would you have men available for the double 
patrols at msiht?— Yes. I propose to cut up each 
iiirai sub-district into three jjatrol areas, and have 
two men available. I -tt'ould send the two men to patrol, 
active, singly, two of the three areas thoroughly eveiy day. The 
ifforor.t, tliird area I would have patrolled at night by these two 


District 

Inspector 


if you have jui .i, -fe-ji ^ , 

1 lazy and indifierer.t third area I would have patrolled 

indifferent one asserts men together. , , .. i, j j „ 

8500. And change the areas to be patrolled day 

about?— Yes; that would have the districts patrolled 
At present they are patrolled only every 


■very day. 

two days. ,, , , 

8501. CHAinsiAN. — Would it trouble you too much 
to ask vou to put on paper your scheme, and send it 
to me?— I will have great pleasure in doing so. 

8502. And please state in the paper anything which 
occurs to you. I shall treat it ui a confidential 
manner?— I shall be glad to do so. Tlie only subject 
I wished to talk of was the improvement in o^anisa- 

^^°8M3 Mr. Holmes.— Where the shoe really pinches 
is in the matter of the lodging allowance ?— At present 
it does pinch. ,, , . , . , 

8504. Is not that where it really and seriously pinches 
now?— Yes. , _ 

8506. Is not that the principal grievance ?- Tliere is 
no doubt that is a grievance ; but I am full of this 
thing of reducing the number and paying the men 

^^M6. Apropos of that you stated to the C^irman t^t 
the existing rates of pay are adequate for existing 
duties ?— Quite so. 

8507. Your scheme has not yet come into operation. 
As a taxpayer I should be glad to sm it come into 
operation, but, assuming that the existing rates are 
adequate for existing duties, you say that the real 
grievance is in the matter of the lodging ^allowance. 


If you had the authority of the Inspector- takin'g'thin^ as they are?— I fear I could hardly tell 

Ceneral you would not hesitate to do it yourself? — No. grievances of the men, they are so many. 

8486. And take the respoasibility on yourself?-^! — i... 

would have no hesitation. I would be glad to receive 
the authority. . 

8487. Do you find there is any great diflicuity in 
active and intelligent pensioners obtaining employment? 

—A few years ago thae was not much difficulty, hut 
since the establishment of the District Councils they 


have turned against the police, and it is not so easy t 
get it now. These local bodies won’t employ a police- 

8488. Is it not a fact that many erf the men about 
to retire on pension hare looked out for employment 
"before they take thmr pension? — They invariably do. 

8489. Are you a'ware that in Cork East Kding and 
City there aire over 54 per cent, of the pensioners em- 
ployed at present at varying rates of wages — and may I 
take it the tendency of labour pmities is rather 
against ^ploying pensionCTS, so as not to compete with 
the ordinary labour market? — It is opposed to it. It is 
not mere labour politics, hut antagonism to the lULC- 


But yon say the shoe pinches there?— I am 
sure the lodging allowance does pinch. 

8509. "tVhat would you say the average rent of an 
average house in the rural parts of Ireland would be? 
I could not give you the average. 

8510 Would 4s. a week secure a good house, taHng 
one district vrith another— not counting loiros?— Not 
counting Belfast. Cork City, or Derry. I should say 
4s. a week would be an average. 

ffill. Do you eoosiderthatthemen shouldbeheldrent 
free that is, should receive an allowance sufficient to cover 
the ’entire rent, or do yon consider that they should 
have to pay something towards rent? — ^I think an 
aUowaice of 3s. 6d. per week would be a sufficient 
allowance. I did not get sufficient allowance myself 
to pay my rent. 

8512 In the English, counties, where i-ent assistance 
is given, it is assumed that married men pay 
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something for rent — generally 2s. a week — and it is 
only where the rent is in excess of that that the county 
steps in and pays the difference? — Yes. 

8613. Are you of opinion that in Ireland a married 
man should be expected to contribute something towards 
his rent?— Not out of his meagre pay. He wants ail 
his pay to support his family. I know the difficulties 
too well, myself. 

8514. Supposing 3«. 6d. was not sufficient to cover 
the rent — and there would be many cases where it 
would not be— sliould the allowance be increased beyond 
that? — He can get a place easily for 3s. 6d. 

8516. Would you say that in quiet times, such as 
we have now, police duties are light?— Very light at 
present. 

8516. They are not physically wearing? — By no 
means. 

8517. Many men join the Force at about 

twenty years of age, and, therefore, would 

be in a position to claim three-fiftlis pension at forty- 
five years of age — would you say that a policeman, 
after twenty-five years’ light police duties, would be 
physic^y worn out at forty-five years of age? — I 
would not say anyiliing of the kind. 

8518. You stated to the Chaiman that you con- 
sidered that a policeman, after twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice, was not good for much, but the returns show that 
numbers retire under forty-five years of _ age? — But 
there is service md service. If the service is per- 
formed in nil efficient manner the policeman is not able 
for a great deal after twenty-five years’ service ; but 
twenty-five years’ service performed in an inefficient 
manner does nob wear him out. 

8519. In the ease of the single men, you say that they 
can live on their pay, and that a prudent man can 
save as mucli as £20 a year out of his pay. The Chair- 
man aslced you, in connection with the question of 
the increase of the lodging allowance, whether any- 
thing could be given as a compensation to the single 
men in barracks — would it be necessary, under sucii 
circumstances, to give tliem any compensation or 
^uivalent at all? — I don’t think that would be a 
reason for giving them compensation ab all. 

8520. Mr. Starkie. — ^With reference to the question 
of merit pay, have you many men in your district of 
over twenty years’ service? — I think I have tliree or 
four. 

8521. Of course, you have a much larger number of 
men of between fift«n and twenty years’ service ? — Yes. 

8622. Is there any way of rewarding zealous and 
useful men of long service who are not sufficiently well 
educated to attain promotion? — I am entirely opposed 
to giving the men any emoluments or promotion for 
mere age or seniority. 

8523. I refer to zeal and efficiency in the discharge 
of duty, combined with seniority? — My view is entirely 
different. I say the value of a policeman’s service 
should be fixed ; if he is fit for promotion he can 
increase his salaiy by his own ability and intelligence, 
and if he does not possess the qualifications he does 
not require to be paid. I would not give money to a 
man for mere seniority. 

8524. As to the extra duties performed by the Con- 
stabulary there have been complaints that they are 
not sufficiently remunerated for collecting agricultural 
statistics, and for taking the Census. Are there any 
grounds of complaint on that point ? — ^No ; they are 
well paid. My men have earned 17s. per month for 
the collection of the Census papers. They are well 
paid for any duty of that kind, of late years. 

8525. Complaints have been made that the men have 
to learn a large number of Acts of Parliament. Is 
not a knowledge of these Acts absolutely necessary 
for the proper discharge of tlieir duties ? — ^A policeman 
is utterly useless without it. 

8526. Do you think that if a different system of 
instruction were adopted that the du^ of learning 
these Acts of Parliament might be made less irksome? 
— The training should be undoubtedly different — a 
change from tlie military training, as at present, to a 
police training. 

8627. Do not the men have to learn off sections of 
Acts of Parliament so as to be able to repeat them 
by rote? — Officers hold different views on the subject. 

I instruct my men in practical duties, and prevent 
them giving the mere words of the Act of Parliament. 

8528. Is that system generally followed? — I don’t 
know, indeed. 

8629. Do you not find tliat the men instructed in 
the way you describe, not only do not find the study 
of their police duties irksome, but that ffiey take an 


interest in tlie subject?- 1 am sorry to sav in 
sequence of the intelligence of the men not 
I like it to be, they do mt take 

learning legal subjects, unless the men who are 
of promotion. 

8630. Some of the head constables examined d»i,r 
an increase of pay on the ground of the amonS 
work they perform for the district inspector, both vAi! 
he IS at lus station, and during his al^nce on lea 
or otherwise. Do you think the amount of dutv IW 
perform for the district insnector affords a ground 
increasing their pay?— They perform no du% for 
disti-ict inspector, at present, that could not he as w 1 
performed, or better, by a young constable. I woul 
prefer to have a young constable in my office 

8531. If the head constable had not to act fte 

district inspector in his absence, would there be anv 
necessity for tlio presence of a head constable in manv 
places where tliey are now stationed ?— It is a valnable 
rank, if the duties ai-e properly carried out and recu 
lated. ® 

8532. CH.-aRMAN. — Do you mean the out-door duties’ 
Yes. 


8533. They are entirely derical at present?— Ye» 

nearly so. ’ 

8534. Mr. Starkie.— C ould not his out-door duties 
in many places be discharged by a sergeant?— So. 
I am sure if you take the head constable from tbo 
service, things would go to the bad entirely. 

8535. There are stations in Irdand, which for certain 
reasons are made the head quarters of districts, and 
the presence of a district inspector entails a head con- 
stable being there— now in many of these places could 
not the head constable’s out-door duties be equally well 
discharged by the sergeant of tlie station?— Yes. 
Practically a head constable does no out-door dntf. 
He is confined in the office, which is an uureasonsUe 
way of doing things. 

8536. You employ a man of high rank and pay for 
duties which could be equally well discharged ly a 
man of inferior rank, and smaller pay?— Quite so. 
His services would be more available to the public if 
doii^ out-door duty. He could supeiwise and regulate 
tlie patrolling of a district in tlie day-time by means of 
a bicycle, and I would promote no man to the rank of 
head constable who was not an approved cyiffist I am 
not a cyclist myself, but I think a head constable would 
be, a valuable man if he was a good cyclist. 

8637. What wages are barracks servants paid as a 
rule ? — £1 to 25s. a month in the smaller stations, and 
30s. in the larger stations. 

8538. If the Force were largely reduced would not 
that be a heavy charge on the men in a station where 
there was only a sergeant and one or two constables!— 
It would be a heavy charge, But by reducing the 
Force you would save- £2M,000, and you would have 
money to pay them a little mo^re. 

8539. It has been suggested in some of the memoriak 
that the rank of acting-sergeant should be abolished?— 
It is a most useless rank. 

8540. In what otlier way would you test a man’s fit- 
ness for the rank of sergeant? — In the same way as for 
the tank of acting-sergeant. 

3541. Would not that entail a sergeant reveriang to 
the rank of constable if found unfit?— Quite so. 

8542. Do you wish to say anything about the sib- 
sistence allowance by day or night ? — No ; but as you 
ask me the question I really think a head cimstable 
should get a little better allowance. 

8543. He receives 4s. 6d. ? — Yes, and Is. 3o. ana 
Is. 9d. He should get a little better allowance. 

8544. Do you think the present allowimee for 
up uniforms is inadequate? — ^Ifi never covers the 

A head constable gets 10s. 6d. for tunio, Mid «. w 
trousers, and that never covers the outlay. 

8545. What is the average c(®t of the men's m«^ 
in your district as it appears in the mess-bo<aiHi 
thi^ it has been £2 a month. 


8546. What would it be with extras? — 10s. mM» 

8547. Oan you say when did this movem^t f« w 
increase of pay in contra-distinction to lodging allow- 
ance arise ? — I think twelve months ago. 


8548. Was it before or after the question of ^ , 
adequacy of the lodging allowance was re*®®®?--! 
harffiy tell you that. I read tiie 
Qaeette, which is acquainted with current 
I am not able to tell which of them 
think there were differMit views on the ^ 

recommended that the lodging allowance shonW 
thrown to one side, and that the men should ge ® 
more pay. I think the lodging allowance came 
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8549. Have you any knowledge of the period at which 
the men fixed on the pay of the City of London police 
as a standard of pay for the Royal Irish Constabulary 1 

I know nothing of the Ci^ of London police. 

^0. Wi. Holmes. — You spoke Just now of the 
meagre pay of the men— did j;ou refer principally to the 
pay of the constables? — Principally to married men with 
families. . , 

8551. You cannot diSereiitiate between married men 
and single men as regards pay ? — Unfortunately so. The 
married men find it difficult to make both ends meet. 

8852. Are you aware that the maximum rate in 
Scotland for a constable is only 29s. a week, and that 
includes his boot money; and that a great majority of 
the men of the rank of constable can never expect, to 
rise to the rank of sergeant?— I »m not aware. 

I know this much, that in England a policeman may do 
a little to supplement his pay. 

8K3- Mr. Holmes. — I think you are mistaken there. 
;Pa have heard, evidence to the contrary, 

IFifncss. — 1 spoke to a magistrate in Co. Cork, who 
told me he was in Kent recently, end that a village 
policeman was a shoemaker, and that when he wanted 
to go out on duty he took his tunic ofi the nail and 
put it on. 

8554. Mr. Holmes. — I think you may regard that as 
"a traveller’s tale.” 

TFifness. — Tliis is a gentleman who would nob tell me 
anything but what was true. 

8555. Mr. Holmes,— Take the great city of Glasgow, 
with 760,000 of a population. There is one sergeant to 
fifteen constables and you know, as a police officer, what 
the chances of a constable rising to the rank of sergeant 
are imder those circumstances, and that many must be 
content to remain constables no matter how good they 
may be. Well, the pay of a constable in Glasgow is 
30.L 8t?., with ih per cent, deduction for superannuation 
and it includes boot money, so that really he is not os 
well off as a man here would be witli &s. a week? — 
Yes ; but a police constable in Glasgow can do a little 
to supplement his pay by calling workers as they do 
in En^and. 

8556. Taking the pay alone!, I -H-ould say your 
description of the meagre pay would_ be as applicable to 
the maximum pay of a constable in Scotland as it is 
to the ease of a constable here? — I suppose it is much 
the same. 

8557. Let us take the pay of the skilled artisan ; you 
will agree with me, I have no doubt, that there is no 


class in the community that deserves our respect more. 
In Dublin the average rates are 55s. a week, and that 
is a high average? — I thought it was much higher. 

8558. 36s. is the mammum pay for carpenters, and 
that does not obtain in the country towns. When jou 
take into account that a police constable has a pension, 
and that the pension is deferred pay, would you not 
say that these poor married men, whose pay you describe 
as ” meagre pay,” are better ofi than the beet of_ the 
artisans? — Not than the best of the artisans. A skilled 
artisan in my view would earn more than .35s. a week. 

85^. Here is a letter from Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff, the great shipbuilders in Belfsst, in. whmh 
^ey say that they give the fdlowing 
wages Joiners 58s. 3d., wood-turners 37s., 

smiths ^s., fitters 37s., platers 39s., rivettere _36s., 
shipwrights 38s. 3d., riggers 30s. 3d., painters 

26s., boat-builders 3^., moulders 3Ss. and. 4ps., 
fiattem-makere 39s., turners 33s., general labourers 
18s. 6d., helpers 19s., assistants 18s. b/l. 

They add, “We at present employ between 0,000 
and 10,000 men, but that a very considerable number of 
them do not earn full wages weekly as a large propor- 
tion only work four or five days a week,” — the wages 
of these men do not average more than 36s. a week? — I 
thought they were much higher, but there is a difference 
between 35s. and 27s. per week. 

8560. Taking pension as deferred pay, if you yld a 
sum representing the average total amount which a 
police pensicaier will draw during his life to the sum 
received by liim while in the Force, and divide the 
total by his niunber of years service, the quotient will 
work out to as large a sum per week as an artisan's 
wages? — I understand that. 

8561. Mr. Staekie. — I f a constable retires at twen^- 
five years’ service, he receives a pension of £42 2s. 5a. 
a year ; to buy an annuity of that amount he should 
pay about £700, assuming he were then about forty-five 
years of age?— He does not know the meaning of the 
term. 

8562. Chaieman. — ^A re you aware of what the men 
ask for? — No. 

8563. Well, constables have asked for £34 a year 

extra, and all the present allowances, sergeants £55 a 
year, and head constables £78? — It is the custom when 
you want to sell a horse to ask more than you expect 
to get, and they are looking for more than they expect 
to receive. , . 

8564. And you think that is what they are domg m 
this case? — ^Yes ; I have no doubt of it. 
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Mr. E. Middleton Hill, Chief Constable of Cornwall, examined. 


8565. Obuorman. — Y ou are Chief Constable of Corn- 
wall? — ^Yes. 

8566. How long have you held that position? — Four 
and a half years. 

8567. Before that you were in tlie E.I.C. as district 
inspector? — As cadet, district inspector, and sub- 
sequently as adjutant at the Depdt. 

8568. And as district inspector were you in many 
parts of Ireland? — Yes. I was at Gahir, in Tipperary, 
where I remained for four years. I then went to Co. 
Clare, and was staticmed at Ennis for four years. I 
was afterwards at Killamey for three years, and at 
Dublin, as adjutant, for another three years. 

8569. Your last position in the It.1.0. was as adjutant 
at the Dep6t? — Yes. 

8370. fimat gave you, in addition to your experience 
as district inspector, a thorough knowledge of the con- 
ditions prevaihng in the E.LO. ? — think I may claim 
to have a very fair knowledge. 

8671. How long were you in the R.I.C. 1 — Just under 
fifteen years. 

8572. Is not your force a rural one for the meet part, 
with some towns, or do you take all the towns in 
Cornwall? — AU except two. 

8573. Please give us names and populations of yonr 
largest towns? — Falmouth, St. Austd, Camborne, Bed- 
ru^ and Penryn, are about the laigesi The popula- 
tion of Falmouth is 4,000 odd, of Penryn 8,000. Bed- 
ruth is a large town; 

8574. At any rate, your various districts include 
some half-dozen urban areas ? — I might say fifteen 
urban areas. 

8575. "What is the population of the county? — 
297,097 (at the last C^us), over which I have control. 

8676. Mr. Staekie.- That is the population of the 
county, exclusive of the towns of Truro and Penzance? 
— ^Yes, they are excluded from the 297,000. 


8577. Chairman.— Y ou have one constable to every 
1,300 people? — ^Yes. 

8678. What is the proportion of acres to each con- 
stable 1— One constaffie to 4,000 acres. 

8579. Would you be kind enough to give me the 
rates of pay?— I can give you the rates of pay, subject 
to this statement, that at present these rates ar© under 
consideration, in consequence of an application on the 
part of the men for an increase of pay. The matter 
is in the hands of a sub-committee of the police 
authority. 

8580. I see your constables begin at a weekly pay of 
20s. Sd., and rise to 23s. lid. to the first-class ?^Yes_. 

8581. There is a merit class — is that limited in 

number? — Yes. . , , . , 

How many would that class include? — ^Twelve 
out of 187 constables. 

8583. That is one in fifteen in round nanabers?— Yes. 

8584. The 20s. 6d. to a junior constable is subject to 
a deduction of 2^ per emit, for superannuation, Md 
of 4d. for medical attendance?— Id. a week for medical 
attendance. 

8585. Do yon give any medical attendance to the 
wives and children ?— That is included. In ca^ of 
sickness, the deduction is calculated at one-third of 
the pay pet day. 

8^. One-third of the pay is deducted for iti— For 
ttie whde period of illness. 

8^A. The boot allowance is 2s. 2d. a month? — ^Yes. 

8587. The net ,pay per month, including the allow- 
ance for boots — after daiuction for medical attendance, 
and for superannuation is £4 6s. 8rf. for a constable ? 
Yes, for a third-class constable. 

8588. And £5 8s. lid. for the senior rank of con- 
stable?— Yes. 


8589. And £6 9s. 3d. for the senior rank of sergeant? 
—Yes. 


Mr. E. 
Middleton 
Hill, Chief 
Constable of 
ComwtlL 
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8690. Mr. HotJiES.— What is the net maximum pay 
of a seraeaut after deductions ? — £6 9s. 3d. per month. 

8691. What is it by the week?— The maximum pay 
IS 29s. 9d., subject to 2^ per cent, deduction for super- 
annuation. There is one man, a sergeant-major, who 
gets 30s. lid. subject to the same deduction. 

8952. CHAinMAN.— The deductions are 2| per cent, from 
all ranks towards pension, Id. per week from all ranks 
towards medical attendance, and in cases of sickness, 
a deduction is made of one-third of the pay per di«n. 
There are also deductions for house i-ent. For 
inspectors in county stations £8 a year, sergeants and 
constables 4s. 4d. a month. Then you come to tho 
case where they live in houses rented by the county. 
Sergeants and constables pay £4 a year, or 6s. 8d. a 
month, Is not that so ? — ^Yes. 

8593. Has llie county got sufficient houses for tlie 
whole of their force? — No. 

8594. How many constables would tliere be paying 
their own lodgings ?— The houses talcen by the county 
ai-e thirty-four, and there are seventy-eight houses 
taken by sergeants and constables. Tliei-e are two 
systems — practically three. In one case the house is 
the county’s, and is used as a police-station. _ Then 
we have houses rented by the county, and a policeman 
becomes a sub-tenant to the county. Then we liave,_ in 
seveiity-sigiit oases, policeman taking tiie houses subject 
to the approval of tlie chief constable, and the county 
allow them the excess over £4 a year rent. 

8695. Every man is supposed to pay not less than 
£4 or 6s. M. a month for lodging?— Exactly, if m a 
county house. 

8596. Mr. Starkie.— If he pays a certain amount for 
lodging himself, he is allowed a certain amount?— Yes. 

^7. The houses rented by the county are not uwd 
for any public purpose, but are mer^y for lodging 
the men ? Exactly. In a few of such houses them is a 

8598. Chairjian.— Do you provide accommodation 
for single men?— Where there is accommodation, they 
pay to tire county Is. a week. Where there is no 
accommodation provided for them they have to go out 
and they are allowed Is. a week. 

8599. Does that pay for their lodging? — Oh, no. 

8600. How much extra would tliey have to pay?— It 
is presumed that lodging costs 2s. a week, and the 
-county pay one-half. Tliat is the principle on which 
they work. Tlie arrangement was made prior to my 
taking office. 

8601. You give no pension, until a man amves at 
■fifty years of age, whatever their services ? — Exactly. 

8602. Dn your men work in single or in double 
patrols? — ^In single. 

8603. Can he fit in his hours exactly^ as he likes, or 
’ has he regular hours to keep ? — For_ night duty them 

are regular hours, and for the day-time he must show 
three hours’ duty. He has to make a return every week 
• to me, in a journal, of how he has disposed of those 
three hours in the day, and tlie hours at night as well. 

8604. How mucli night duty is tiiere?- Six hours 

every night. _ , , n tr 

8605. That is nine hours in the twenty-four? — Yes. 

8606. Are we to understand that every man does 

night duty every night, including Sunday?- Yes, com- 
mencing at 6 p.m., and being so arranged that six 
hours' duty is pwformed — from 6 to 12, from 9 to 3, 
or from 2 to 8. • , j • 

8607. And every man not on leave or sick does six 

hours’ night duty every niglit, and by himself ?--Yes. 
In twenty-six years’ service a constable never has a 
full night’s sleep in bed as an ordinary mortal, unless 
-specially employed otherwise. 

8608. Mr. Stabkie. — He could not be m before mid- 

night, unless his night patrol was to commence after 
midnight?— Yes ; his duty might commence at 12 
.o’clock, midnight. , , . 

8609. If he went out at 6 he could not come in 

before midnight?— Quite so. It is arranged that night 
duty shall cease at 8 a.m. , , , . 

8610. Chairman.— Have you a means of checking 
whether tlie men perform this duty?— There is, a system 
of c h e ckin g by sergeants, inspectors, and superintendents. 

8611. Is that by meeting at different pointe? — Yes. 

8612. And are the points so arranged that it is 
impossible for the man to deceive you by his diary?— 
Quite so. The point is so arranged that it is either 

point or meet point— the point where he meets 
another constable. He may meet a sergeant, or inspec- 
tor, at a blank point. 

^13. If he does not make the blank point he has to 
Boconnt to superintendent for not meeting it? — He 


is supposed to stay tliere twenty minutes. If he does 
not meet tlie man he ought to meet, or is not able 
to be there, he has to make an explanation. 

8614. And do you satisfy yourself that he dees, also 
the three hours by day?— Yes; and his duties don’t 
end with those three hours. A man who does dutv 
from 6 p.m. to 12 midnight, has Im deep and his 
breakfast over by 9 in tlie morning, and he does Ids 
tliree hours’ day duty, and is liable to be called out in 
the afternoon. 

8615. If you went and knoclted at his door, could 
he call out that he had done his nine hours’ duty, and 
that he was, therefore, off duty? — ^He is liable to be 
called on at any time. 

8616. Can he go from his house without leave?— 
He is not supposed to be from his liouse without leave. 

8617. Is he absolutely at your call? — Yes. 

8618. How does that duty compare with the duty 
as you know it m tiie ll.l.C. ?— I consider that tlie 
responsibility is greater, in my force, tliau in the 
R.I.C. 

8619. That the individual has much greater responsi- 
bility tlian in the E.I.C., because, partly, of the double 
patrol system in tlie latter, witli wliich you are 
acquainted, and tlie hours of duty, which are sliorter?— 

I think the strain is greater in my force. I am speak- 
ing of a nonnal condition of tilings in Ireland, for I 
have known abnonnai conditions. 

8620. And you say there is a greater strain on the 
neive than in the R.I.C. ? — I will put it in this way. 

I am never surprised that our men go out on pension 
as soon as tliey can, and do not stay on beyond the 
twenty-six years ; and I put tliat down to the constant 
strain on them in consequence of this peculiar form of 
duty. 

8621. Is there as much interference with the time 
of a constable off duty with you, as there is in the 
R.I.C., in normal times? — The R.I.C. man is supposed 
to be never off duty. 

8622. Is there more or less call on tlie individual 
off duty in Cornwall tlian in the R.I.C. ? — I consider 
that a constable in England is more lilcely to be called 
upon when off duty than a constable in Ireland is, 
because of tlie fact that our numbers are so much 
smaller ; tliey can have a system, in Ireland, of relief, 
■wliich we cannot have in Cornwall. 

8623. How many days a year leave do your men get? 
— Sixteen days. 

8624. Is that the maximum? — Yes; and for every- 
■fchinc over tliat deductions are made. 

8625. Cannot you give more tlian sixteen days?— I 
can give it, full pay being deducted. 

8626. Do odd days count? — The sixteen days may be 
taken in a lump, or at separate times. 

8627. If he takes one ^is week it is entered against 
him ? — Yes. 

8628. There is a montli’s leave, witli full pay, in Ire- 

land, and eight hours’ leave during each month— there 
is more leave in Ireland ? — Undoubtedly. The men in 
the Cornwall police have only sixteen days, and if they 
take any more leave they do it at the risk of losing the 
day’s pay. . , , , 

8629. You have been in many counties in Ireland— 
Clare and Kerry. Are the conditions prevailing in the 
rural parts of Ireland analogous to the conditions 
prevailing in the rural districts of Cornwall? — There 
is a difference in this way. You must remember that 
in Cornwall there are large mining interests, china-elay 
interests, and fishing interests ; and that these entail 
police duties of a special kind. 

8630. Is yours a hai’der, and more troublesome, popu- 
lation to deal with?— It causes trouble of a kind usually 
connected ■with fishing, and mining, and la^e manu- 
facturing works. 

8631. Mr. SiAEKlE. — ^Apart from periods of political 
or sectarian excitement, are the people of Cornwall 
more, or less, difficult to deal with th^ the people of 
Ireland? — If you put aside anything in the nature of 
politics, or anything else that arouses sp^ial distu^ 
ance, tlie normal conditions are very similar, yf 
course, I am only speaking of Cornwall. I don’t think 
that the Irish people are criminally inclined, nor is 
there, in Ireland, as far as I know, a professional 
criminal class, and you may say precisely ■the smne ol 
the Cornish people. In that respect the conditions are 
similar. 

8632. Chaibmak. — A re ■the miners not dmcnlt to 

himdle ? — Yes ; but only when an dection is cm, or 
something special. In ordinary times they are nos 
specially difficult to deal ■with. . 

8633; Do yon allow your men to carry on any business 
or trade ? — They are absolutely forbidden to do so. 
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8634. Or their wives?— Their wives are not allowed, 

May they take in lodgers? — No. 

8656. Are you acquainted with the conditions of 
service in other police forces in your neighbourhood?— 
Yes. 

8M7. As far as your experience goes, does the rule 
prevail in England not to allow constables to carry on 
Mother trade or employment? — I would not like to 
answer that question. My personal knowledge of police 
in other counties is limits. 

8638 Have you any difficulty in getting recruits in 
Cornwall for the police?— No. That question is one, 
of course, wliich w'ould affect a larger force. Our 
vacancies are very few. 

8639. Is tJiere much opportunity of promotion to tiie 
hioher ranks in your force? — I consider the merit class 
should be enlarged. There are many men who cannot 
bwme sergeants — worthy men, who have done their 
work well, should have a special mark of merit. 

8640. From your knowledge of the Force, would there 
not be more opportunity of advancement for an active 
and intelligent man in the R.I.C. than in a small 
force of 180 men? — Yes ; the chances of promotion ari 
far greater in a force like the R.I.C. than in my force. 

8M1. The comparison would be something like that 
between theGerman array and theDutch army? — Yes, a 
question of numbers. 

8642. More opportunities of advancement and dis- 
tinction ?— Exactly. T ^ 

8643. Your force has not the privilege of the R.I.C. 
of exchanging to other places ?— No. 

8644. Iffiey are there for the term of their police 

lives? ^Yes. They can get transferred under the Act 

of Parliament, but they must have served three years. 

8645. There is no obligation on the other police 
authority to accept them on transfer? — No. 

8646. Mr. Holmes.— D o you remember the rates of 
pay in the R.I.C. ? — Yes. 

8647. I suppcse I may take it that in your foiue a 
large number of constables never rise beyond that rank ? 
— A great majority retire as constables. 

8648. From your experience of Ireland, woiJd you 
say that any well-conditioned capable constable can 
look forward with confidence to rising to the rank of 
sergeant ? — That is my impression — fliat a man who 
shows himself markedly an energetic intelligent man 
would undoubtedly get his promotion in due course 
of time. 

8649. Looking at your rates of pay, I see that, exclud- 
ing the merit class, the most a constable can get is 
23a. lid. ?—Tes. 

8650. From that there is a 2^ per cent, deduction ?- - 
Tes. 

86 51. And if he has accommodation, how much for 
rent? — If accommodation in a county station he has la. » 
week deducted. 

8652. What is the deduction for superannnation 
from 23s. lid. ?— 7d. 

8653. A deduction of Id. for superannuation, and of 
la. for rent, would leave 22s. 4d. ? — Yes. 

8654. It comes tlierefore to this, that a large number 
of your men never rise beyond that net pay? — Yes, 
until they get to the merit class, and then thare are 
only twelve of these. 

^5. Is a large proportion of your force married ? — 

8656. How do you account for the relatively low 
rates of pay in Cornw^, as compared with the rates 
in most other county forces in England? — I cannot 
tell you that. They were fixed before I came to the 
force, but it has occurred to the men recently that 
their pay compares unfavourably with other counties, 
and is not up to the ordinary wages in the county, and 
they have applied for an increase, and as I said before, 
the matter is now under investigation. _ 

8667. From what cl^s do you recruit principally? — 
We recruit from the class that call themselves labourers 
— that includes miners, fishermen, and farm labourers, 
sons of small farmers, and men who work on railways. 

8658. What are miners’ wages? — From 23*. to 28*. 

per week. ^ 

8659. Do you get many recruits from miners? — Not 
so many ; a certain per-centage. 

8660. They are willing to take smallCT pay with you, 
having regard to the fact that there is a pension? — 
There is no great run upon us, because vacancies do not 
oftai occur. For instance, the diminution was only 
ten during the last twelve months np to the end of 
ApriL 


8661. You have no difficulty in filling vacancies?— 
There was a slight temporary diminution or ceffiation 
in applications during the war, but there is no neetl 
to lav stress on that, for it probably affected most forces. 

In ordinary cases I have just enough to fill the plaros. 

8662. When yonr men retire on pension, ^ lUey 

find any difficulty in obtaining employment?— They do 
not seek it ; they are tired out. I have got men einploy- 
ment now and again, but when I had an opportunity M 
getting a post for a pensioner, I did not find any great 
inclination to accept it. , . 

8663. How does the cost of_ bnng m 
Cornwall compare with the cost of living m the 
counties of Ireland with which you are familiar? — I 
have the prices of provisions here. 

8664. Speaking generally, and from memory, m the 

cost of living in Cornwall as high as it was in the^unty 
Clare, in your time?— I could not answer that. X 
have not gone into tlie subject „ , n 

8665. Is the cost of living in Cornwall low J— 

It is low compared with other parts of England. 

8666. For how much can a single man live in Corn- 
wall?— Board and lodging cost about 11*. a week. 

8667. Is be weU fed?— Yes ; he generally ms&es an 

arrangement to have everything for 11*. a week, and 
when he lives in a county police station, he pa^ to 
the county Is. a week, and 10s. a week to the caterer 
for his food. . , . ^ . . 

8668. What would be the nature of his diet— wJiat 
would he take for breakfast ?— I could not teU you. 

8669. Mr. Holmes.— T he English policeman looks 

as if he fed himself well. . , . , . 

8670. Mr. Starkie. — Have you any idea of what 
your men pay for tea in Cornwall?— I dont think it 

is actually put down in the list I have. 

8671. Men in the R.I.C. pay up to 2s. lOd. per lb. 
for tea— would that price rule in Cornwall ?--They get 
it cheaper than that. Tliey get excellent tea for 2s. 

8672. At what age do you take recruite?— I 
them as low as eighteen and a half years of age--I do 
that only when I am driven to it. I don’t wre to do 
it I like them just under or just over twenty. _ 

8673. Does the statutable provision as to serviM for 
pension not counting tefore twenty-one years of age 
annlv to Tour force? — No. 

^74. Men who join at, or before twenty-four years- 
of ave cannot take advant^e of the privilege of volra- 
tary retirement at twentj'-five years’ serviM?— Ao. 
caimot set pension till he is fifty years of age, so 
the county very often get thirty years of service out 
of the men before they can retire on pension. 

8675. In fact, the only men who can take advmtage 
of the privilege of voluntary retirement at twenty-t«- 
years’ service, are tliose who join at twenty-five years 

8676. As rewids the merit class, is there any 
minimum service before which it cpnot te panted ? 

A constable would seldom be in the first class under 
nine years’ sendee, and he would have to_ serve in that 

before he gets to the merit cIms. 

8677. Does he then wear a badge ?— i es. 

8678. If he is promoted, does he Ic^ the merit pay ( 
Yes, because he goes to a higher grade. 

8679. Is there merit pay for sergeants ?— There is no 
merit class except for constables. 

8680. Is there any limit of service for promotion?— 

^ M81 Is there any examination qualifipj^g (rtlier- 
wS, for promotion ?-There is an examination for a 
constable for promotion to the rank ® 

Srgeant to the rank of inspector, and for an inspector 
to the rank of superintendent. 

8682. Is there any such tank in your force as acting- 

any means of testing a mp’s fitness 
forthe rank of sergeant?-Yes, by examination m 
police duties and arithmetic. 

8684 The men of your force in seeking an incce^ 
of^ compare themselTia. 1 presmne, -wrtl the police 

of Other oounriesi— Yes. 

8685 Would you consider it reasonable if they othi- 

paShemsdve; irith the poUec of the City of Lohdoo I 
— Certainly not. _ 

8686 Or with the poUce of smy county bordering 
on^' metropolis, or with the police of such counties 
as Lancashire or Durham?— No. _ We compare our- 
sd.ves to forces similar to our own in character. 


Uav 29, 1901. 
<r- Mr. R. 
lUddleton 
Hill, Chief 
Coostahle of 
Cornwall. 
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8687. Are you aware that the B..I.C. claim to be 
paid at the same rate of pay as the City of London 
police?— It is difficult to make a comparison between 
the R.I.O. and the City of London police, _ because m 
some places they might have similar duties, and in 
others the duties would be utterly dissimilar. In the 
majorily of cases they are utterly dissimilar. For 
instance, I would say to compare the duty of an Irish 
policeman in tiie quiet parts of West Cork or Em-ry, 
with the duty of a London policeman in the East 
Mid would be ridiculous, for you could not pub them 
on the same scale. 

8688. You draw a distinction between the amounts 
deducted from the men for accommodation in the police 
stations, and in the county houses? — Yes. 

8689. The deduction for accommodation in the police- 
station is 4s. 4ii. a montli, and in the case of the county- 
rented house, is 6s. 6d. a montli? — Yes, for sergeants 
and constables. 

8690. I presume that the lesser deduction in the case 


of the police-station ia because the police-station is used 
partiy for public purposes?— Yes. As a rule, the pdice. 
station is occupied by a superintendent, sergeant and 
married and single constables, and, tlierefore, it is’ con- 
sidered that the amount each of them should pay would 
go to make up a fair rent. 

8691. Do your men perform any duties in connection 
•with the Food and Drugs Act, the Explosives Act, and 
the Contagious Diseases of Animals Act? — Yes. 

8692. Is unifom clothing supplied free to your men? 
— Yes. 

8693. Is it made up free of cost to the men?— Yes- 

all absolutely free. ' 

8694. Chairman. — Every constable has 4,000 acres 
to patrol, I see by the return ? — There is a large quan- 
tity of moorland in Cornwall, and you must make a 
deduction from the acreage to be patrolled on account 
of that. 

8695. We think it very kind of you to come over to 
this Inquiry and give evidence. 


Oonstsble 

FranelsFeene}'. 


Constable Eras. Feenet, examined. 


8695. Chairman. — ^How long have you been in the 
service? — Eighteen years seven months. 

8697. Ai-e you married? — ^Yes. 

8698. How many children have you?— Six. 

8699. At what service did you marry ?— Seven years’ 
service. 

8700. Whom do you represent? — The constables of 
Leitrim and Sligo. 

8701. What representations do you wish to make? — 

The constables I represent have desired me to ask you 
for an increase of £34 per annum, to put us on a level 
with the best-paid police force in the United Kingdom. 
They say — and I have experience of it myself— that 
they cannot live on their present pay : that it is inade- 
quate, that other police forces have got an increase of 
pay, that labourers in general have got a rise of wagi-s 
since 1882, end that we have got none. The standard 
of living has increased since 1882, and, consequently, 
we have to spend more money than the police did in 
1882. I have an extract here from the Precmaii'.H 
Journal, where the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
the 10th May 

8702. Chairman. — We have had that four or fiv-> 
times. 

TFitiitss. — I have documentary evidence to show that 
a policeman cannot ll've on his present pay, and I have 
properly-receipted accounts. I liave sections of the 
Code here which show tliat a policeman, when serving, 
must live respectably ; he must clothe his wife aii'l 
family respectably, and he must have a respectable 
suit of plain clothes. He must keep free from debt', 
and if he incurs debt, and is unwilling, or unable, to 
pay, having no money, he is liable to be dismissed, 
or fined £3 to help him out of his difficulties. And if, 


in order to avoid going into debt, the same constable 
lives on food not sufficient to sustain him in a fit 
state for active service, the head constable is bound to 
report tliat man to liis officer, and if the charge is 
proved lie is dischaiged from tlie service. These aw 
the general grounds on which I claim, as representing 
the constables of Leitrim and Sligo, a rise of pay. We 
say the present pay is not sufficient to keep us respect- 
ably, and if you take some of these documents (pro- 
duced) they will prove tliat. 

8702a. Can you leave the documents with us? — Yea. 
I have spent £20, and some of my wife’s money, during 
the last year, to keep myself out of debt. It is a bad 
thing to get into debt, and it is my experience that 
policemen who go into debt to publicans and merchani' 
among whom they axe stationed cannot discharge their 
duty towards those people. 

8703. Mr. Holmes.— I hope you got something with 
your wife? — Yes, and from otlier sources since. With 
regard to pensions, the constables want me to bring 
this under your notice : that sine© the Local Govern- 
ment Act was passed it is nearly impossible for a 
policeman to get any situation, and in view of that 
we ask for an increase of pension, so that when we 
retire from the Force we •will be able to live independent 
of Uiese public bodies who will not give us employment. 

8704. Mr. Starkie. — ^Have they not very little 
employment to give?— Yes; but there would be sonw 
"tacks” open from time to time. I have an erti^ 
from the Sligo Champion containing a speech made by 
a man named Cauley, Chairman of Ae 'Tobercu^ 
Board of Guardians, and a County Councillor, lie 
threatened -what ho would do if a pensioner applied for 
a “tacl<” to him. Give us a good pension and pay, 
and we don’t want anything else. 


Constable 

M'DonnaU. 


Constable John M'Do.vnbll, examined. 


8705. Chairman. — Where do you come from? — Bel- 
fast City. 

8706. Whom do you represent? — 800 constables of 
Belfast City. 

8707. How long have you been in the service? — 
Thirteen years and seven months. 

8708. Are you married or single? — Single. 

8709. Have you passed the “ P ” examination ? — No ; 
I tried for it. 

8710. Have you saved any money? — I have never 
been able to. 

8711. In Bdfast you receive 2s. a week special allow- 
.ance? — £65 a year is my present pay. 

8712. Mr. Starkie. — ^Is not your weekly pay 27s., 
including the Belfast allowance? — Yes. 

8713. Chairman. — ^And you pay Is. a week for 
barrack accommodation? — Yes. 

8714. What do yc<u wish to say? — I will give you the 
exact outlay for a year of a single constable: — ^Twelve 
months’ mess-book necessaries (for dinner, tea, sugar, 
and milk), £17 11*. 2d. ; butter, eggs, bread, and sweet 
milk, £15 19*. ; pocket-money, 10s. a monih, or £6 a 
year ; one suit of plain clotties, £1 10s. This is in 
simple compliance -with the regulations ; but for those 
who perform plain-clothes duty a second suit is neces- 


ai-y, which would bring the amount up to 3s. 
'hen tiiero is barrack rent, £2 12s., and 
xpenses, £2. Tlien there is literature, £2. Before 
■assing from the church expenses, those of the Koman 
latholic faith say they cannot meet these for less ttiM 
!3 10s. or £4 a year. Thai there is washing flann^ 
nderclothing, £1 16s. ; two pairs 
:i 13*. ; overcoat every three years, £3 l°®-> ; 
>er year; collars, cuffs, ties, and linen shirt, » 
laking up uniform, 16*. 6d. ; two wooHen shirts, w*- . 
ne pair oi dress boots. £1 Is. for two years, or 10*. 0^ 
nnually ; washing and mMiding Imens, 12*. > , 

f socks. Is. 6d. each, or 9s. ; postage for '^respo^ 
nee, 8s. 8d. ; two pairs of drawers for two yea^ 
s. 6d. annually; repairing 
lie total ia £66 Os. lid, I wifi hand in the 
ure for a family of nine-two pa^^ts B-Ce 

Iren, the annual income being £80 ocg gs 

hey could begin to feed their family they spend £66 , 

saving £24 2s. 6d. , or is. 4d. per day. 

Mr. Holmes. — That is a large family. 

B716. Chairmah— I hope they he™ SS 

hildienl— Meny men heve Wge femilue. ja™ « 

3 the case of a constable of fifteen years ser > 
htee children. 
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IB ms loiai eiUBiiuiLUic ^11 j.^o. ttnusual nature on the streets, such as a band, we have 

and his outlay. £51 8s.' td., before he to turn out and follow the precession. That means 
*“ -• TT.. „i... Ijj industries workmen receive, for extra 


«7ifi What is his total expenditure ?— £77 12s. 6d. 

•t his iiiocme, and his outlay, £51 8s. 6ci., before he 

“ to nrovide sustenance for his family. He extra duty. ; — . 

haTTs. 5id- a ^ay, or 3d. per head. • work, pay ^d a-li^f._^It 


b^d under ordinary circumstances, but it is not 
We desire, also, that 


-- 3d. per head. 

Have^you got®te “en”d T^^hing home!-No. nice for the police, I assure you. We also 

I bad dealings with them I got assistance men of long sepice should be compensated for stagn^ 
irm them I now hand in a return Showing the tion in promotion-at fifteen years,' serviM, Is. 6d. per 
in tlie cost of labour for the Larne district, week, and at twenty years’ service an additional la 
T+v v^P of since 1883 8728. Is that in addition to the increase of £M a 

“8719 What about pensions?~We desire for pension year?-Yes. When dealing ^ 

+i.«<i-fourths when reaching twenty-eight years' service, in a document giving a copy of the <MSt of living in 
and that the scale be altered accordingly down to ten the City of London police. One particidar reason we 
“ rs oS reasons for doing so are that a great have asked for a rise of pay is, that we have ^nsid«- 

^fanv men become broken down between ten and fifteen ably more duty to carry out, m view of the la g 

SrviS as is shown by the Constabulary Returns, number of Acte of Parliament pa^ed. I ^o^d like 

^p«p show that a large number have been granted to quote from the Blue Book of 1882— Colonel Cobte. 

oratuities between tlie period of ten and fifteen years’ 8729. What has that to do with tl^ mqui^ ; Colonel 
Lrvice We desire, also, that there should be a differ- Cobbe is dead, and it has nothing to do with 
ence made from twenty to twenty-five, altering tlie police in 1901 ?— Colond. Cobbe says a man witli 28s. 


nen'ion to 20-45tlis, As regards pay, we are most 
anxious that our pay should be substantially increas^, 
and in doing so we have taken as our standard the City 
of London police. We ask to be put on a footing with 
them as far as pay is concerned. We would require 
an addition of £34 a year to our present pay. 

8720 Mr. Starkie, — Do you want the Belfast allow- 
ance in addition to the £34 increase ?— If granted, tlie 
£34 would cover all. Our allowances should be counted 


Constable 

M'Ducnell. 


or 29s. a week cannot save any money. 

8730. Chaiemas. — ^That was in 1882. We cannot 
take the evidence of a man who is dead. 

TPifness. — I quote from the Constabulary Code to 
show that there are several sections that enforce 
respectability, and compel tliem to keep up a high 
standard. „ _ . „ 

8731. Does not that go without saying l~Especiaiiy 
for married members of the Force. If the wife and 


in our pension. We are in receipt of £5 4s., but we diildren are not kept respectable the husband is liable 

don’t benefit by that in our pension. Our reasons for to punishment. Section 8 prolubite traffic m Pj 

daimin" £34 are that our duties are more severe than industry, and the placing of himself under an oblifea- 

those of the City of London police possibly could be, tion to any one. , , -..x • 

having regard to our dual capacity of police and semi- 8732. Mr. Stahkie.— T hat regiUation also exists in 
militarv. and that the standard of living has con- at least many of the English police fo^. Two chief 

siderablv increased in the last 'ttventy years ; and in constables who have been exarnined Iwre stated that 

'upport of that I would quote from the Chancellor of the police in England are not allowed to trad^ not in 

to? Exchequer’s speech—^ , , some cases are their wives aUowed to do so?-They are 

8721 Chaihman.— T hat has been repeatedly quoted, not prevented from keeping boarders, 
here by the witnesses. 8733. CHAiRitAK.— Have you been to toe City ot 

TTifiicss.— We have had no material benefit since London?— No. I know it from repute. .... 

1837 so far as toe police are concerned, as a body. 8734. Chairilln'.— I know it personally which is 

8722. Mr. Starkie.— Are you not aware that your tetter. . , ^ ^ xi, x i 

pay has been increased three times since 1837— that it TTitness.- Section 1211 of the C(rfe says that plain 
has b«n nearly trebled since that date? — I meant 1872. clothes must be respectable; and the head constable 
We desire that our maximum nay should be reached at report a constable if he does not live up lo a 

twelve years’ service. . , certain standard. We submit our 

8723. Chairman. — Do yon not hold by the printed sufficient to enable us to keep up to that stanaara. 
brief which one of your predecessors has handed in?— g735_ Chairman.— And on that ground you want the 
Ten years would be a very suitable period at which we increase you mention? — Yes. 

should reach our maximum pay. In some forces the ilr. Starkie.— You referred to the iww wom- 

period for maximum pay has been altered from tirelve mission— the men claimed an increase of pay then (— 
to ten years. I would quote the Lanarkshire Con- yes. 

stabulary, in Scotland. , , . 8737. But it never entered their hea(te to compaw 

8724. Wliich will you t^e then— the Lanarkshire or themselves with toe City of London police?—! lont 

Txmdon? ShaU we put you on toe same fating as ^now whv they didn’t do so. ^ , 

Lanarkshire?— No; London. I quote Lanarkshire to g,j,3g_ starkie.— I presume they had. more sense- 

show that they have altered the period. ITifness.— I am substantially of opinion that in 

8725. WeU, take Glasgow. Would that suit you?— g^ery r^pect our value to the Govenment m grater 

Not as regards pay. toan the City of Won police. I put m a 

8726. Mr. Holmes.— Why should you be letter paid which shows ^as sold for Sl«. 

than the Glasgow police ?-Weli, neither .toe Glasg^ Londm. Sd tSt on toe same day it 

police, nor any other police in Great Brit^, do the per c^. m sfme price. I want to 

?ame duty we do. As far as out-door du^ is con- was sold ^ P Jrsonal experience- 

cemed, it is not so harassing with us; but between mention plain clothes 

confinement and actual dut/ we are. more haras^ that ® ^ 

than they are. In Belfast, for insten«, during the duty £25 m the Citj consecutive days 

Eummer^from this onwards to toe end of the harvOTt— 8739. Mr. Starkie. F f/rilain clothes? — 

we will be continually on the move, and when not on i,ave yon been employed m duty in plain domes i 
duty on the streets we are confined to barracks. If a longer toan a montn. 

band goes out on toe streets we have to fcUow it for entitled ^n ^owan« for plam 

two or three miles. We commence our day duty in - xjjgg -„iven on plain oTothes duty for 
Belfast at a quarter to six o’clock in toe morning, on « employed by authority f^ head 

the first relief, and end with toe first part of it at a never applies to ns. Special appbcation w^ 

quarter-past nine. Then we have to come m and make ^ ^ it, an order wm jsm^ 

up our beds and clean up our arms and appointments ^ plac^ on plain clothes duty 

for parade. "* ” 

8727. Chairman.— We have the hours of duty. Hw 
many hours of street patrolling do yon do? — On trie 
street— seven hours. If there is anything of an 


for more than a month at a time. ^ 
8741. Mr. Starkie.— But that is 
■would entitle you to the allowance. 


the period which 


Constable James Wedick 


8742. CHAIRMAN.— Where do you come from?— From 
Ballyconndl, Co. ' Cavan. 

8743. How many people «e in BaUyconnell ?— 365. 

8744. How Icmg have you been in the Force?— 
Eighteen years and eleven months. 


8745. Axe you married or aMle ^Manned. 

“s 7 «!‘ho» long ...te yon «n acting-^rgeantl-Twelye 
months. 2 Q 


Constable 

Wediek. 
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CoDiitable teen yeara’ 


8749. At what service were you promoted?— Foui'- 


8750. Whom do you represent here? — The constables 
of the Counties of Cavan and Fermanagh. I was sent 
on their belialf to claim an increase of pay of £34 a 
year. We are not able to exist on the pay we are 
receiving at present. It is a bore existence we have 
— ^with almost every married man in the Counties of 
Cavan and Fermanagh. We pay heavy house rent, 
and the standard of living is high. SJvery class of 
labour has gone up in price. We are the worst-paid 
force in the United Kingdom at the present time, as 
these accounts (produced) will show. In addition to that 
there have lieen several duties imposed on us since 
1882, the time of the last Commission. Discontent 
rules pretty higlily at the present time. 

8751. Since when?— Since 188S— for almost twenty 
years. 

8752. Before you joined ? — I was in the police in 1882. 
It was on the 7th July, 1882, I joined. I will be nine- 
teen years in the force next July. 

875^. Was there dissatisfaction in the Force when 
you joined?— Yes, and after the Commission of 1882 
the men have never felt content. What was given to 
them in 1^2 was taken away from them by the deduc- 
tions for barrack accommodation. Several duties have 
^80 been imposed on us since then. In 1882 there was 
thi'ee hours' duty performed each day ; now we have to 
perform a minimum of six hours', and up to seven and 
eight almost every month. For the last mo^iith I liave 
done eight hours’ duty dsi^, between Census enumera- 
tion and other things. We have also several Acts of 
Parliament to learn in addition tO’ tire Code instructions. 

8754. Mr. Stahkie. — W as there not a Code in 1882 ? — 
But it has been revised, and several additions have been 
made to it. Then there is the Finance Code. 

8765. What have you to do with the Finance Code ? — 
We have to study it. The only other I wish to 
refer to is tlie rates of wages in tlie several districts 
I represent. 

8756. What districts are they? — Enniskillen, Derry- 
gonnelly, and Cavan. 

8757. Chairman. — ^Are wages pretty good in Bally- 
oonnell? — Yes, with the exceptioir of tlio ix>lice. They 
are tfie worst paid. I could not exist on the salary I 
am receivmg except for my parent. 

8768. Wlmt is your faUier. A ca^enter ; but he 
fell in for a sum of money through friends. I got por- 


tion of tho mmej or ila valoo. I could not support 
my wife and family only for that. I have Is, lU t 
purchase boots and clothing for the children but T 
have had to reduce my monthly bills — my beef hill tn 
2s. a week. A policeman in debt cannot beindepeadent 
and it is my endeavour to keep out of debt. There ate 
numerous mar have got into that trouble, and because 
of it they are transferred to a distant station at their 
own expense. That is only heaping on the debt. 

8759. With what trade woiild you compare' your- 
selves to in Baliyconnell?— To an artisan— a^penter" 
My father is not working at present. 

8760. How much do you get per week? — £1 7s. Zd. is 
my weekly jiay and allowances. 

8761. Do you not think your £1 7s. is equal to the 
£1 10s. of im artisan ? — do not. A carpenter who has 
£1 10s. can allow his children to romp about the street 
Unfortunately a policeman cannot do that, for if 
he does every one’s finger is cast at him. 

8762. Tliis £1 10s. man does not get a pension!— 
But he con get other callings and trades. 

8763. Mr. Holmes. — What other callings and trades! 
— He can keep a shop. 

8764. Do you laiow man-" carpenters who keep shops! 
— Yes, and some of them build houses. One man who 
lives next door to me receives £15 a year a rent from 
a house. A doctor lives in it. 

8765. As regards pension, what have you to say?— 
Some pensioners, who hove served twenty-five years, 
are in i-cceipt of 6s. 6ri. a week as rural postmen, 
and they have five or six of a family. I know a man 
who served thirty years and he receives £46 16s. &l. 
pension. He has eight or nine of a family. He is col- 
lector for a Refuge Association, and sometimes I am 
sorry to say I am almost asliamed to recognize him as a 
man with whom I had ‘served. 

8766. Ohaiumas. — H ow old is his eldest cluld!— 
Twenty-one years of age, and he has gone to America 
to assist liis iwirents. 

8767. Is County Cavan a good place for employment! 
— Yes, very good. 

8768. Are you aware that in the town of Cavan there 
are forty-two pensioners in business for themselves as 
farmers and shopkeepers ? — Yes ; but farmers there are 
only farmers in name. A man on the side of a hill 
with six acres of land is not able to do much. 

8769. But they stick to the land? — Some of them are 
fortmiate to get a little land. 


The Committee adjourned to the next day. 
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TENTH DAY— THURSDAY, MAY 30th, 1901. 
Present The Cliairman ; Mr. Homes, and Mr. StaekiE. 


Head ConsUble William Duirr, examined. 

8770. OBAiaMAE.— Where are you from. Head Con- r”entew°'"™*”hB” bSi 

etablel-Clonmel, air, Soath Tipperary, Proymee of "g;, SoSe ol oar men pared 

represent !-Tba head eonetablea ttmgh "ngulh Govem- 

°'am Hmlong hare yea been in the Porce !-Twenty- ment,^ Irishman am yoa not?-Ye«, sir ; 

S hare yea been head eonstablei- i” 


Eight years and a few months. 

8774. How long a sergeant ?—4.bout eleven and a int of ,iew,' sir ; that we ought to oe pia^ 

^%75. And acting-sergeant?— Something between Iwo acrordiJg ^rwliS S English forces 

Holmes.— How many years m the rank diSerence?- 1 was 

of constable?— Seven and a half years before bein„ tg^ing you about Fenianism and the other thing, 

promoted to be actmg-sergeant. Ind then worse than those two rebeUions was the land 

8777. CHAiRMAN—Are you married or single?- S i879, which went on up to 1892. . 

Married. , „ ts x v i 8788 T^v do you not take Tipperary m 1901. that 

8778. Have you any children?— Four at home and tS'tbine^?— Yes, sir. We want to be levelled up 

one in Dublin in the Land Commission Office— lie is ^8^ century, sir. Previous settlements of 

ray eldest boy. ^ ^ rnmniissions have left a good deal of dissatisfaction. 

8779. You wisli to make a representation to us on sunnose the polire did not get all they wanted, 

b half of the head constables of Munster ?— Yes, quite wiS^go on ti!l the end of the chapter?— Well, 

so, sir. I came here to demand an increase of ^y. | ^ ^ wanted ; but I don’t think 

8780. You mean ■' request an {S got a f air aUowance. Our claims as regards our 

quest an increase. I beg your pardon. \\e wish to ^ Crown and other things should be taken 
t* put on a level with the best police force in England. *^onsi£ration ; and then we come down to the 

That would be something about an increase o* time— to the great clianges that have set m 

a vear. And tlie reasons that we demand that is, P These changes are varied— the standud 

because we are a model Force, not only as peace pro- jiviue has "fone up ; the wide spread of Question 
servers, but altogether. . xv cheapemng of literature ; trades unions and 

8781. Is not an increase of £78 a year rathei a b% W-otective scaetira— everybody has gained except the 

mouthful?— WeU, it looks big, but for a man w^o has li^gnian. Others can combme and get fair 

to live it is not. Our reasons are that the standard of ^but we can’t. We have a very proper ruk of 

living has gone up ; such things dirmpUn®' discipline very rigid. Tlim 

and bacon have gone up m price. Then being a moaei ^^ndard of comfort has gone up in every gade in 
Force from many points of view such as intelligence, kinedom. Here is a return from the City of 

physique, impartiality, and high Limeri^from the head of a trades union. Here are 

we ought to be placed on a level with the best pa.rt trades, and here are the increases since 1382. All 

nrlice force in the kingdom. the«e people have somewhere about a fifty-four hours 

8782. Why do you take £78 as your figure? Why l^nd our week is very long. It commen^ on 

not £87, or any other amount?— £78 and my present morning, and ends the following Saturday 

pay would bring me to £182 a year. That is the sum . , i ■? ni, 

an inspector in London gets, who has a similar rank. Chaibmas.— I s there no tune for sleep I Uli 

to mine. there is, sir, but the sleep is often broken; we are 

8783. Have you been in London?— I have never called out at night. <!„mpfimes no time 

been across the Channel at all. The cause of our S791, Is there tune for meals ?-Sometimes no tune 
present demand is the large increase of wages to for meals. in tbe district 

fkiUed and unskilled labourers, civil sei^ante, and dl 8792. Ui us ^ 

servants of the Crown. The pay of all these classes inspecto^office a go^ deal ^Y^ «r- 

has gone up considerably for the last twenty years. 8793. ; then 

8784. You are the fifty-fourth witness 4 J^®^®h?ur‘’s di^, sometimes an hour ; tlien polire 

before us, and we have heard a great deal of the geW S™ 100 Acte of Parliament with 

facts. Isee you have a memorandum th^, so just -hich' we must be very conversant. Some of them 

what you tiiink bears on the point. 8^ wrbeen SlS since 1882. Then we have a schwl 

to hear anything you have got to say? A I . mornings in the week, which runs till 

of the Eilish police forces got very considerabte “Sn Smes office work. Then I have 

increases in pay during the last ® to tom in to district inspector’s office again m the 

our last Commission some of them got two increases, te lo 

substantial increases. I have a note of the fo^ in ^ toe £78 increase we wish to get on 

W. aie a 

another force— I forget the nam^but 070ft We take in this return of yours. 

an increase in the last fortnight, whidi brings - iritof.* have my own cost of living return here, 

sfiblM Tin to 40a a week. I think, sir, we and our w-nnes*. r j 

^ece„L*^Sad get aiedit for the fart that wehaTe for an mcnfhj. 


all alone the line. , . , . ^ , 

8786. Is that in dispute ?— It is m (hspute from a 
financial point of riow, sir i that we ought to te placed 
, XX. :x;»_ TWe VaoTta, nnt ViPPTi paid for what 
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so, taoi. 

Ilead 

Constable 

William 

Duffy 


S797--8. Ckairmak. — £ 49 6s. for six months? — Yes, 
sir. 

8709. That is £98 lOs. a year?— Yes, sir. The 
balance is only £1 lOs. But that does not represent all 
I require for my family. 

8800. Do you live in barracks? — ^Yes. 

8801. How many rooms have you ? — I -have five rooms, 
sir. We have fourteen families in the barracks. 

8802. You pay Is., a week for your five rooms? — I 
do ; but those gentl^en in England who pay 1.**. a 
weelc have soraetiiinB for it : they have f ud and light, 
and servants to m^e up their beds and clean their 
i-ooms. We have nothing but the four bare walls. 

8803. Have you a servant? — No; I could not afford 
one i I get in a charwoman. 

8804. Have not the constables servants ? — Well, _ I 
know that ; but I have not, e:;cept a charwoman, twice 
a month. 

8805. In this document of yours, you don’t show 
tliat the prices are increased? — Some things arc, such 
as coal ; and I think it will remain at that figure. 

8806. But is it not going down in price? — 26s. 6r2. 
a ton we pay for coal, in Clonmel. You have heard 
what tlie Chancellor of the Excliequer said as to the 
increase in the cost of living, and he says what every- 
body says, do^vn along the line. You see the wages 
tliere for labourers : we ought to be in a higher position 
than any labourer, no matter how skilled. 

8807. There is one thing in this return I should like 
to ask you about. You nave been in a great many 
stations in Ireland? — I commenced as a recruit in 
Westport, in County Mayo. 

8808. Would it be the case that church dues amount 
to £3 or £4 a year? — It vai’ies, sir, according to the 
place we are in. I don’t pay £4, The head constable 
at Cashel says he had to pay £3 15s. 

8809. But would it be £4 for a constable ? — He could 
not possibly pay tliat. They have to pay something 
over £l a year, and that is big for a constable with a 
family. 

8810. Have you anything to say about pensions? — 
Yes, sir. I was requested to put a pension scale before 

.you — Two-thirds of our pay at twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice, three-fourths at twenty-eight jeaxs, and full pay 
af thirty years. It is an exceptional demand, compared 
with the scale for any otlier force ; but th^,' we are 
an exceptional force. 

8811. Is it wise to put in all these exceptional 
demands ? — We are exceptionally circumstanced in this 
country. 

8812. You think that if you ask a good lot you will 
.get something? — I think we are in very good hands 
with you as chairman. 

8813. Mr, Starkih — D o you ask that you should be 
■entitled to retire in four yeare on £182 a year? — Well, 
yes ; that is the request we are making. 

8814. Did you realise that before I asked the ques- 
tion — you look just as muoli astonished as I am ?— 
No, I worked it out. 

8815. But were you not surprised at the result of 
your scheme for pay and pension? — Well, flie cause of 
this request is fairly obvious — ^that we are shut out 
from eiuployment ; and anotlier thing, we are not able 
for emploj-ment after tliirty years’ service. 

8816. Chairman. — I am glad you, at any rate, are 
not suffering from bad health? — Well, I never was sick 
since I was born till last September, when I got a 
bad attack of erysipelas. 

8817. I suppose you know that in Clonmel the pen- 
sioners are doing very well ? — Well, I don't think so. 

8818. Theis are forty pensioners in Clonmel? — Forty- 
one, I think, in the district— forty in the town. • 

8819. Five are in business for themselves as farmers 
and shopkeepers, and fifteen are in other employments 1 
— Yes ; I have their names here. 

8820. One of these gets 26.s. a week, and others 
22s. 6d., 16s., 14s., 12s., lOs., and so on? — ^Yes ; down 
to 4s. 

8821. I suppose he only does 4s. worth of work? 

He is a civil bill' officer — ^process server. ; 

8822. Does he not get pay for that? — He gets £10 
a year from the County Court judge, and he gets- 6d. 
for each process. 

8823. The’more .work the more pay? — the last 
sessions in Clonmel was a record sessions — no business. 
The- country is advancing in prosperity. 

8824. Is.it pretty -quirt ?^Except in some places. - 

8825. In Clonmel they pay up on the nail? — ^Yea ; 
they pay up vary -well. They are a fiine dass of people. 

, , 8826. Mr, Holmes. — ^Four.shillmgs a -week put down 
as the wages of the civil bill officer merely represents 


hia salary. Ho« m»ch, do yoa suppoia,, h, , 
fees?— I dont think he could make a great deal sii 
I think he might make lOs. or 15s. He micbt’harl 
made that m April, sir. 

8827. Then if he has no processes to serve he eet* 

£10 a year for nothing ?— That is so, sir. He net* 
tliat if he has no processes to serve. ® 

8828. Chairman.— H ave you anything else to say?— 
The cost of bacon and butter has gone up. I suppose 
you saw about the sending of adidterated butter over 
to Limerick. 

8820. Mr. Starkie — I suppose the sender knew he 
could not sell it in England ?— That is the excuse he 
gave. With reference to retirement on pensicn— we 
are woni out in the service after spending twenty-ei-'lit 
or thirty years in it. We are not able for much after 
that. 

[Chairman. — You are a bad instance of that You 
are one of the finest men I have ever seen?— Well I 
thank you, sir.] ’ 

8830. According to your figures— wliich we cannot 
take to bo correct, without investigation— tailors get 
35.?. a week, shoemakers 25?., plasterere 23s., coopers 
14.?., glass workers 15.?., blacksmiths 50s., carpenters 
41s., and printers 46s., Why do you ask for -76 per 
cent, increase? — Well, there were people asked for an 
increase of 75 per cent., I tliink, sir. 

8831. But they did not get it. Why do you ask for 
75 per cent, when the average increase in wages has 
been, at the veiy outside, 25 per cent.? — I tliink it is 
more than that. 

8832. Well, say it has been 30 per cent. ?— Because 
we are differently circumstanced from any other force 
in the kingdom. The people look upon us with hos- 
tility, in a great many cases. 

88M. When you are the most popular man in 
Clonmel ? — Well, I am not unpopular, I am very glad 
to say. I certainly have a good deal of support from 
the higher classes of society, and from shopkeepers 
and traders. 

8834. Mr. Starkie. — And does not that support often 
depend upon tlie manner in which duty is discharged? 
— Yes. The reason we request tliis increase of pension 
is, we wish to keep ourselvw and families in an ordi- 
nary state of comfort. I had not a holiday since 1896. 
I could not afford it. I am not a smoker nor a 
drinker. I could not tell you when a bottle of beer 
came into my house. I cannot afford it. I don’t use 
eggs : cannot get them. I have to live on a very 
small scale. 

8835. Chairman. — ^Why do you pay 2s. 6d. a lb. for 
tea ? — Well, I got cheap tea and found it was injuiioas 
to health. 

8836. What about Lipton’s teas? — Lipton has a house 
in Clonmel, but none of our men. deal with him, nor 
do any of our officers. 

883'7. None of them deal with Lipton?— No, sir, we 
don't use hia tea ; we could not use it. 

8838. Then you don’t think Lipton’s prices are a 
fair thing to put in? — Wrtl. I think his gaieral pnres 
in England and Ireland are very fair. 

8839. But none of your men and officers deal with 
him, -because quality of his wares is not as good as 
you like? — I think his highest-priced tea is Is. 8d. or 
Is. 9cL a lb. 

8840. But you wo-uld not put in Lipton's priera as a 

test of the cost of living ? — I would — ^the comparison of 
prices in England and Ireland. _ 

8841. But you don't deal with him in Irel^d. Ton 
say none of your officera or men deal with him. How 
can you judge the prices if you don't deal with him. 
We can get value as good from others. 

8842. There is a good deal of differenM 

2s. 6d. per lb. and Is. 9d. His highest pri« for mj 
in Clonmel is Is. 9i. a lb., and he says that k ihe 
finest tea in the world, and -why d(m't you get it 
I want to know why you pay 2s. 6d. a lb. for tea 
when you can get it at Is. 9d. ? — Well, sir, I got it an 
could not use it. The othrt goes farther. , ,.u + 

. 8843. - Now is there anything else you w^d'l^to 

- -say 1 — I am requested to make a demand' for wiuots- 
. £10 a year is very poor to live on--— £10 for an unfor* 
■ 'tunate widow. ' ' . , , 

8844. Would-it suit yhur views that the widows-^a 
orphans of members of the R.I.G. should 
nothing, as -is the case in the London city poli<**'“ 
you’ give us the pay we -will he satisfied. I _am ** 

• that the ■widows and orphans ‘of membera of the 
■ofjLOTBiofi ^roldoe atfe not entitled tb 'ahy 
' gratuities;'- .But the fiolice there are differeir^ 
irta'nced, "they ■ ate .better 'off 'than we ai«. ’ But- 
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3ot the same treatment as regards pay we would be 
satisfied. 

8845- Is there anj’thing eke you wish to say? — I 
forgot to you that the standard of education in our- 
IForce also requires to be very high indeed for an 
•acting-seigeant, sergeant, and head constable ; there 
are competitiw examinations, and I don't think there 
are any examinations in any English police force. 1 
have examination papers here which show the class of- 
■examination that has to be passed for promotion to 
■each rank-. The police in England haw not to pass 
any examination for promotion like those, even for 
•constables in this country. I understand they are all 
Tiro vote examinations in England. We supply from 
our Force a lot of fine material- for colonial forces. 
We have sent men as far as Shanghai. 

8846. Wljy do you not take tlie pay of the South 
African Constabulary as the standard for the R.I.C., 
and ask for the same pay as they have ?— Because it 
Is war time there. 

8847. Why do your men not go out there? — Numbers 
-of them have volunteei-ed for the front. 

8348. Extremely few have gone ; how many went 
from Clonmel? — I did not hear of any going from 
Tipperary, but I saw by the papers that a large number 
left Southampton. 

8849. Do you know that only seven men went from 
the Royal Irish Coiistabularye— I did not know the 
-number. Here are examination papers framed by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. (Document handed in). 
We have stifier examinations than -that for the Weights 
-and Measures men conducted by the Board of Trade. 

8850. Are you an inspector of Weights and Measures ? 
—No, sir, I am not. 

8851. I think you have told us everj-thing. ? — Well, 
there are a few points more. The difficulty we have to 
•rontend with is,, when any sort of crime occurs at all 
-to get any information, even in a simply larceny case. 
And there is a hostile people in some cases who don’t 
want to be branded as informers, if they give informa- 
tion. Tlien we have to work up tliose cases, and wiien 
it comes to sectarianism it is a much more serious 
matter. 

8852. Mr. HOLirzs. — You refer to the rise in 
-wages of the artisan classes, and say you ought to be in 
a better position than they are, no matter how skilled 
they may be ; is that so ? — It is, sir. 

£^3. How are the wages of artisans fixed? — Well, 
they are fixed sometimes as the result of strikes, com- 
binations, or societies amonpt those classes. 

8854. Do not the rates of wages depend on the 
•conditions of the labour market? — Partly, sir. 

8855. Is it not a question of supply and demand 1 — 
Well, you could look at it in tliat light too. But then 
labourers, skilled and unskilled, have a great voice in 
the United Kingdom in making their own terms. 

8856. Still it all comes back to being a question of 
supply and demand? — Well, it comes to that. 

8857. Are you aware that the police rates in England 
and Scotland are fixed on the same principle? — I 
read that in the Blue Book of 1882. 

8858. You may take it from me that four Scotch 
and English witnesses have told us that the wages 
■which obtain in the several localities govern the police 
■pay ; ttat they have to raise the police pay if wages 
are raised, in order to get the men for the force. 

1859. Are you aware that in this country the number 
of applicants for vacancies in the R.I.C. largely exceeds 
the number of vacancies ? — 1 don’t know. 

8860. Are you aware that for the last six years the 
"number of candidates has averaged 1,000, and the 
■number of vacancies under 600 ? — That would be a fair 
averse, I believe. But then you may make allowance 


for the number of men rejected by the surgeon at the' 
Dep6t. 

8861. We are making allowance. On the list of 
first-class candidates the average number is 1,000,- and 
the number of vacancies is 600. 

Witness.— The surplus is not very much. ' Then we 
have numbers rejected by the surgeon at- Clonmel, and 
great numbers ate sent back by Dr. Gordon at the 
Dep6t. 

88'62. Mr. Hoimes. — Ate you aware that in England 
and Scotland the rates of pay of the police, within 
certain scales approved by the Home Office, are fixed 
by the local authorities? — I am aware of that. 

8863. Do you think that if the control of the 
police in Ireland -was handed over to the local author- 
ities, that tlie County Council of Tipperary would 
increase your pay from £104 to £182? — I have been 
speaking to conntycounciUors and aldermen in Clonmel, 
and when I showed them our rate of pay on this 
memorial, compared with English forces, they were 
astonished. 

8864. But tliey have not got to pay you? — Well, I 
was not quite finished, sir. They said, “If you were 
in our employment — we might not require so many— 
but certainly we would pay you the same as inspectors 
in those places.” I have that from half a dozen 
councillors and aldermen. 

8865. It is easy to say that, when they do not pay 
the police?— Well, I think they would do it. I have 
it from magistrates who are on that Council ; but of 
course they would do with lesser numbers — they would 
reduce the Force. 

8866. Mr. Starkie. — What increase do yon propose 
should be made to tlie pay of a head constable, on 
appointment. He now receives £91 a year ? — An in- 
crease that would bring it up to about£l50, and to go on 
by increments of three ami six years. 

8367. Then you ask for an increase of pay to tlie 
£91 head constable of £59 a year? — About that, sir, 
roughly, 

8368. You yourself are asking for 75 per cent, in- 
crease ; the sergeants are asking for 68 per cent., and 
the constables for 48^ per cent, increase ; the average 
increase, therefore, for all ranks, would be 64 per cent. ? 
— About that, sir. 

8869. Would not that entail an increase in the cost 
of the Constabulary of several hundreds of thousands a 
year ?— What I made it up to be was, roughly speaking, 
an increase of about £350,000 a year. 

8870. But would you not hare, also, to take into 
account an enormous increase of pensions and 
gratuities ? — Well, in the course of time it would come 
in on the pensions. 

8871. Do you think it is reasonable that in a com- 
paratively poor country like Ireland a large force of 
men should be maintained at such an extravagant rate 
of pay?— Well, it is not Ireland is procuring the 
money to pay it. 

88'i^. Is not Ireland paying its portion?— I think 
we ought, certainly, to be paia as we claim. 

8872a. When you were selecting a la^e city police 
force, why did you not compare yourselves -with the 
Manchester police, or some other similar big city force? 
— They have not very onerous duties to perform. 

8873. Have they not as onerous duties as the City of 
London force? — Well, I cannot say. 

8874. Are. they not all performing the same class 
of duty? — ^We took the highest standard, and it is for 
the Commissioners to eett& it— to decide on the merit 
of the claim. There is a question I was asked to put 
before you as to promotions. 

8875. Chairman'. — We have nothing to do with pro- 
motions : that is a matter of discipline. 

TTifness. — If you cannot, sir, I wiE not ask it. 

Chaiemas.— N o, we cannot. 


•-afa»-8-\ 1801. 
!^d 
ConAtable 
William 
Duffy. 


Sergeant Joseph Henry Dickson, examined. 


^,8876. Chairman. — Whrare do you come from!— Sligo, 

8877. Whom do you represent? — I represent, -with 
«rgeant M'Clelland, the sergeants of the Province of 
Utmiiaught. 

887B. How long have you been in the Force? — 
Nmetem years next September. 

8879. And how long have you been a se^eant? — I 
a^oijjy sergeant since November last 

8880. How long .were yon an aotingaergeant! — For 

an jl thi5e months. 


8381. Are you married or single? — Married, sir. Senzeaiu 

0^. Have yon any children?— Three children, sir. Joseph Henry 

8883. At what service did you many? — At eight Dickson, 
years' service. 

8884. Had you saved any money before you married ? 

— I had no money saved before I married I sent all 
my money home, from time to time. 

8885. Do many constables send money home? — ^Well, 
in the station where I was -I knew two constables who 
sent money home monthly. 
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Dickeon. 


8886. How much did they send ?— About £1 a month, 

'*^8887. How many were there in your station at that 
time?— At that time, in 1883. there were four con- 
stables and a sergeant. . , , ^ n on-* 

8888. Now what is it you wish to tell us 7— -First, 
that we want an increase in pay— to be placed on a 
level with the City of London force. 

8889. How much do you want? — An increase to ser- 
geants of £55 a year. 

8890. That is 68 per cent. We have had over lifty 

witnesses, so that we know pretty well all about the 
general nature of your claims, so don’t speak at any 
unnecessary length. , , .. 

. Fitness.— We think that we are entitled to be paid 
as well as tive London City force, because we are ^ual 
to, if not superior to., them, in intelligence. We think 
we should be as well paid because we perform more 
varied duties than they do. We think we should be 
paid as well for the reason that they can supplement 
their incomes. We think we should be as well paid 
1-ecause the cost of living is not much higher in London 
than it is in Ireland. . 

8891. CiiAmMAN.— You say you are superior to them 
in intelligence?— Yes, we say that. 

8892. Is there anything else you wish to say? — I go 
to the pensions, sir— I go from the pay to the pensions. 

I say that the pensions are altogether inadequate, 
because a man, whon he retires from tlie Force, more 
especi^y when he is a married man, has not the 
wherewithal to exist upon. 

8893. And what pension is it that you want?— We 
want a pension, sir. that is equal to tiie pension that 
was given to the Force under the Act of 1847 — we want 
It pension according to the following rate: — If a con- 
ftaUe has complete ten, but less than twenty years’ 
service, an annual sum enual to l-45th of his annual 
pay for every year or fraction of a year — pay, for 
the purpose of his pension, to include the total annual 
value of his clothing and boot allowance, medical 
and lodging allowances, whether such lodging allowance 
is actually drawn in individual instances or not, at the 
date of his i-etirement, and if he has completed twenty, 
but less ihan twenty-five years’ service, an annual sum 
equal to 20-45ths of his annual pay. 

8894. You may put in the document setting forth your 
proposed pension scale;, Is there anything else that you 
would like to put before us? — ^I want to show you, sir, that 
we cannot exist on our present pay, and I therefore pro- 
pose to tender in evidwice, first, a statement of Sergeant 
Finnigan. Ihavehis authority, and I have his certificate 
on the back. On the debtor side he shows £81 4*. 8d. 
He is a married man, and has seven children. Then on 
the credit side he shows £90 18s., showing a deficit of 
£9 13s. 4d. He is accommodated in barracks. 

8895. Has he seven children in barracks ?— Yes, sir. 
He shows a deficit of £9 13s. 4d. This is certified, and 
I am aware, sir. that it is a fact. He says, “ I hereby 
certify that this is a true account of income and expendi- 
ture for 1900, and affirm that I have not in any way lived 
extravagantly in that period, neither drank nor smoked, 
nor with my family made use of luxuries. Were it 
nob for my saving prior to my marriage, and my wife’s 
foriune, I would certainly be in debt.” I propose also 
to put my own expendture for the year in ertctence, in 
which I have not included clothing for my wife and 
children. 

8896. How has she got clothing? — She got it from 
her mother. I show a deficit of £15 19s. for the year. 

8897. How did you get that £13 19s. ? — I had to 
borrow it, sir, from my friends. Here are the items : — 
.House rent, £13 ; 6 tons of coal, £1 7s. a ton, £8 ; light, 
£2. 

8897a. .Aa-e you accommodated in barracks? — ^Yes, I 
am in charge of barracks in Sligo. Then boots for self 
£1 10s., mending ditto 10s., 3 quarts of milk daily at an 
average of a quart £10 18s. 9d., beef, mutton, and 
pork £10 altogether, flour and baker’s bread £13, tea 
£2 8s., sugar £1 lOs., butt^ and eggs £6, other 
groceries £5, potatoes £4 vegetables £2, suit of plain 
clothee fear duty at assizes £2 10s., great coat £2 5s., 
church dues £1, making up of uniform 6s., expenditure 
on mess and temporary duty ISs., for extra necessaries 
during my wife’s illness £2 10s., paste, ijc., 10s., mak- 
ing, a totid of £89 8s. 9d. against £75 9s. 9d. pay. I 
jTopose to tender that in evidence. 

^8. What do you pay for tea? — I pay 2s. 4d. per 
pound. 

8899. Is not that high? — Well, I could get it as low 
as Is. 8d., bub it is trash at that price. 

8^. Is. 8d. a pound; is that very bad tea? — ^It is, 
sir, very bad tea. 


8901. Has Lipton a shop in Sligo?— Yes, he has sit 
Tea there is Is. 8<i. a pound. We got it several time-a 
and could not use it. '’ 

M02. However you don’t think very much of Lirton’s 
teas; they may look very well on paper?— sir 
The regulations of the Force say that a policeman’ is to 
be full of life and dash ; but it would- be very hard for 
us to be BO on the pay we are getting at the present 
timo. We wjHib as much as will keep body and «ml to- 
gether. I tender in evidence the pay allowance erf mar- 
ried sergeants of tlie army living out of barracks. This 
is the return given by Sergeant-Major Holme in Sligo:— 

A sergeant-major of the Royal Artillery has 4s. s dav 
He has ration money bd., extra messing 3d., lodging 
allowance Is. l^d. a day. ; 

8n03. Bub you musb remember a serceant-major is j 
the highest non-ccanmissloned officer? — ^Well, I shall ' 
take colour-sergeants. They have 3s. a day, and 6(i. 
ration money, 3d. extra messing, and Is. 1^. lodging 
money, making a total of 4s. lO^d. 

8904. Mr. SrAKKrE. — What does he pay for tea?— I ; 

don’t know, sir. It is not given here. Sergeant-major , 
of the Royal Artillery — ^you won’t allow me to give that. 

8905. Chaihuan. — Bub a sergeant-major m the Eoyal 
Artillery lias a very high teoluiical knowledge. Would 
you like to take infantry?— Yes, I will take a quartet- 
inosier-sergeant in the infantry. 

8906. Bub he is again the liighesb non-commissioned 
offleer. Take a colour-sergeant of infantry. You are 
a colour-sergeant of infantry? — Well, sir, he has 3s. a 
day, bd. ration money, 3d. extra messing— Is. 
locking allowance, making a total of 4s H^. 

8907. But he is living out- of barracks?— Yes, sir. 

8908. But yon are not living out of barracks?— So, 
sir. 

8909. You are living inbarracks for Is. a week?— Isay 
we should be twice as well paid as -a colour-sergeant of 
the army. Our duties are responsible. We are pcrfice- 
men, soldiers, and solicitors. We conduct our own cases 
at the petty sessions. The police in England don’t do 
that as a rule. 

8910. Don’t they? — I am instructed to say they do 
not. And we are soldiers— drilled men. 

8011. How much pensio-n does a colour-sergeant erf 
infantry get, and at what service?— ^Sergeant-major 
at twenty-one years’ 3s. 6d. a day pension, twen^-fire 
years' 4.?., thirty years’ 4s. 6d. . . . , . u 

8912. Mr. SxARKiE. — A sergeant-major is of a higher 
relative rank than you are. 

8913. Chairman. — Staff-sergeants only get 9ti. lodg- 

ing allowance. The colour-sergeant is not a staff- 
seigeant. Here it is — 6d- maximum. ' 

Witnexs . — I believe my statement to be correct i 
wish to deal with the point as to how everything is 
increased in price. House rent has increased since 
1882. The average house in Sligo, is £1 a month for 
a policeman. A sergeant in 1887 paid £13 a year 
for a house, and Sergeant Daly now pays £16 for the 
same house. , . -to 

8914. Something might have been done to it<- 
Nothing has been. I will take my own casa 
1892 the house that I had for £11 has been rsi^ to 
£14 now, and Sergeant Phillips paid £13 for a 

in 1900 ; for that house £16 is now paid. I just give 
those as instances of the increase of ho^e rent m 
Sligo. Now the wages of all classM of artisaM hare 
increMed for the past ten years. The hours of wr 
are shorter, and in the coun^ they P® w»klv 
day to cover expenses. In 1883 the ^ 

•wages of plumbers was£l 16s, a and they 

£1 19s. ^Carpenters in 1883 had from £1 ^ 

£1 6s. a week, and now th^ get from £1 10»- ® 
£1 16s. ; painters in 1883 had from £1 
and now they have £1 10s. to £2 ; pl®^^ \ 

to £1 6s. in 1883, and now they get from £1 

^^gis! How much is the increase per cent. ; hare you 
worked it out?— No, sir, I have not. j-croase » 

8916. But is there any 
great as you are asking, that is 68 
there has been in the coachbuilding «aae. 

8017. How much is £1 15« ^ ^ 

8918 Do you mean that coachbuildeM m 
£2 10s. a week?— Yes, they do. ^ 

8919. But an increase from £1 I5s. to £2 

anything Hke 68 per cent. ? <,nrn £1 5^ 

Wiinest. — Masons’ wages have risen 
and £1 8s. to £1 10s. and £1 16s. 

8920. Chairman.— But there is a^ngw 
in which the increase is anything hke 68 per 
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■\Vell I only tender this in evidence, to show that the 
wag« of artisans have gone up in the last twenty 
rears and tlieir hours have become less. I hand in 
those’ papers signed by employers of labour. We per- 
form duties, sir, in this country that are performed by 
civilians in a great many places in England. In 
Jianchester the stamping and inspection of Weights 
and Measures is done by a civil department. 

8021. But are not the police paid for it here ? — They 
get an allowance of £12 a year in Sligo for it. 

* 8922. Would they like that taken away? — Oh no, 

'8923. You said in England the work that is done 
here by the police is done by civilians? — Yes. 

8024. And I understand you to say that the police 
would be glad for civilians to do the Weights and 
Jfeasures in Ireland? — No, sir. I say if the police 
cet the pay they are looking for, and the same allow- 
ance for tlie Weights and Measures, that they would be 
satisfcd — the same allowance as at present. 

8925. What is tlie good of bringing up the question 
of Weights and Measures at all Aen if they are ^aid 
for it and you are content with the allowance?— I just 
wish to show they are doing this work at a far lower 
figure than civilians in England. 

8926. If you want the Weights and Measures duty 
taken away say so, and it is easy to find civilians to 
do the work instead. If we take away the work we 
lake away the money?— Well, we don’t want that. 
Tlien, sir, the salaries of the Irish national teachers 
have gone up considerably since 1882, and I pi-opose 
to tender this statement in evidence of Mr. Dowd, of 
.Sligo, who was a national teacher, and gave it up some 
time ago. 

8927. Wiat age can they retire at? — ^I don’t know, 

8928. Does he get medical attendance for himself, 
wife, and family?— I believe they have to pay for it. 

8929. Does he get any lodging allowaaice ? — They are 
generally given houses. 

8830. Can he retire before he is sixty years of age. 
Does lie subscribe to a fund for his own pension ? Don’t 
you see you cannot take amount of salary solely ; you 
must look at ail the circumstances. 

TTifness.— Speaking about the duties we perform, 
our duties are harder than tlie duties of the London 
City force. 

8931. Chairman.— Y'ou said they were more varied, 
you now say your duties are harder. It is unnecessary 
for you to explain, because I know the City of London 
force. I have been tliere, and have been in the police. 

89K. Mr. Starkie. — D o you have night beat duty 
in Sligo? — No, sir. 

8933. Are you aware that in London a man does 
eight consecutive hours’ beat duty at night? — ^Well, sir, 
I have been in Sligo, in the street-preaching riots, and 
in strikes, and have been twelve and fourteen hours on 
<luty without getting off. 

8934. Ch-airman. — H ave you anything dse to say ? — 
No, sir, I have nothing else to say. 

8935. Mr. Starkie. — ^W ith reference to the rise in 
artisans’ wages, what is your present pay ? — £75 8s. 
a year. 

8936. Are you aware that since 1866, the pay of a 
seigeant has been raised three times ? — Yes, sir. 

8937. The pay of a sergeant in the year 1866 was 
£36 a, year ; it is now £75 8s-, rising to £80 12s. ?— 
Yes, sir, that is the maximum. 

8038. Have the wages of any class of artisans been 
increased to that extent since 1866 1 — I believe so. 


8939. Assuming that to be the fact, and that artisans’ l/ny SO. itoL 
wages have risen since 1882, may it not_ fairly be Sergeant 
inferred that the Constabulary received their increase Joseph Henry 
of pay before the artisans did, that their increase Dickson- 
in wages came some years after your three increases of 

pay. On the subject of your comparison with various 
trades, I will read a paragraph from the report 
of the proceedings at the Irish Trades Union on yester- 
day at Sligo, your own station. The paragraph, which 
contains a resolution, is headed:— 

Work in Slack Seasons. 

" On the motion of Mr. Liddell (Belfast), 
seconded by Mr. Comiskey (Dublin), the following 
resolution was passed : — • That in the opinion of this 
Congress very much hardship and inconvenience 
accrues (which might be completely obviated, 
or at least much r^uced, in many trades which 
cannot be caUed season’s trades) by the prevailing 
practice of hurrying up work at one part of the 
year, and thus cau«ng idleness for a considerable 
period from time to time ; and that it be an in- 
struction to the P.C. to consider whether it can 
devise some means of influencing public Boards 
and Government Departments where this practice 
prevails.' ” 

Y’ou might reflect on the terms of that resolution, and 
try to realise that you receive your pay ^ the year 
round, whereas these tradesmen complain — and, of 
course, veiy naturally, complain — that for considerable 
periods, from time to time, they are absolutely idle. 

TTiViicas. — "Well, sir, if I was employed by any 
respectable firm as a clerk 

8940. Chairman. — A clerk is not a tradesman? — 

Well, I will refer to tradesmen. If 1 were employed 
by any i-espectable firm in Sligo a.s a tradesman they 
would keep me in constant emplojinent. 

8941. Mr. Starkie.— Then if that is so, there are 
practically no grounds for the complaint contained in 
that i-esolution. Then there is a statement, as follows, 
in a letter from Messrs. Harland and Wolff, of Belfast, 
on the subject of artisans' wages; — " We may mention 
that we at present employ lictween 9.000 and 10,000 
men, but a veiy considerable number of them do not 
earn full wages weekly, as a large proportion only work 
four or five- 'days a week.” And you receive your pay 
month after month, year after year, no matter if your 
duty is light or heavy, no matter whether von are sick 
or on leave. 

ITifHi'ss. — But why shouldn’t I? 

8942. Mr. St.ahkie.— That is one of tlie privileges 
you liave, and which tradesmen have not. 

ITifiicss. — We compare ourselves to the artisans, so 
far as a rise in wages is concerned. 

8945. Chairman.— Y ou compare yourselves witli them 
at their best times, and don’t compare yourselves at 
oil witli them at a bad time. 

Mr. Starkie. — In fact, you want all the cream. 

8944. Chairman. — How many people are there in 
Sligo?— About 10.000. It is a small town. 

8945. 5Ir. Starkie. — How many hours’ duty do you , 
perform daily in Sligo?— It amounts to sixty-eight 
hours a week— the average duty is about ten hours a 

8946. Ckairm-an.— W hat time do you get to bed?— 

About 2 o’clock in the morning. 

8947. Is that every morning ?—Oh, no. I am on duty 
every second night Tliere is an acting-sei^ant with 
me. and we'generally take turn about on the town at 
night. 


Captain Williams Ereeman, Chief 

8948. Chairman. — How long have you been Chief 
Constable of Shropshire? — Hi years. 

8949. And before that?— I had fifteen years’ army 
service, of which part was put in under the Colonial 
Govemmesit of Clyprus, with the native police, and for 
six years I was Provost-Marshal and Commandant of 
Miltary Polce in Egypt. 

8950. What is the population of Shropshire? — It is 
under 210,000, according to the Census of 1891. 

8951. How many police have yon ? — I have 165 of all 
rants, exclusive of ^ditional constables paid for by 
private compmiiee. For instance, I have water-works 
through the county, and I pay extra men. 

8952. Do you happen to have the area? — 5,201 acres 
to each constable, and the population is 1,271 people 


Constable of Shropshire, examined. 

to each constable. I ought to adi that the county 

includes five smaU boroughs. 

8963 ■^^at is the population of the largest of these 
boroughs?— 16,000 or 17,000, I think. There is ^ 
exceptional case — the borough of Wenlock : it is 23,000 

What is the character of fte population — 
manufacturing, or what? — ^It is agricultural on one 
side : and the other is urban, mining, iron works, and 
potteries. There are big carriage works, and electric 
works, but no textile works. ... 

8955 May we take it that the mining, iron-works 
and potteries’ population are a difficult population to 
deal with?— Yes, at times. The urban, mining, and 
pottery part are not quite half of the whole population. 


Captain 

Williams 

Freemau, 

Chief 

Conelabh of 
Shropshire. 
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Cnief 

Constable of 
Shropshiie. 


8956. What aie the rates of pay of your force? — 
The rates of pay were revised in 1898, 

8957. And is that the scale which now prevails?-— 

No sir. It was found insufficient to attract recruits. 

8958. Have you any vacancies? — Yes, sir; nine at 

this moment, out of that small force. The pay w^ 
revised again last month, and now only awaits the 
sanction of the Standing Joint Committee. _ 

8969. Then we will take it at the revised rates, i 
presume the rates liave been raised in order to attract 
recruits, owing to tlie great demand for labour f i es , 
and the highly-paid competitors we have got, such as 
the police in ..Cancheater, Birmingham, and Liverpool. 
We have to compete with h^hly-paid forces at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Cheshire, and btat- 

What are the revised rates ?~Constables to 
commence at 22s. 2d. a week, rising to a maximum of 

8961. How long will a constable take to get 28s. 1 — 
He must be nine years a first class constable. 

8962. And how soon can he become a first mass con- 

steble?— It depends entirely on his merit. He would 
be a few months in the third class, then he would 
immediatdy promoted second class, and whether he 
remains &ere or not would depend on his satisfymg 
me as to his ability, tact, conduct— in fact, as to Ins 
general fitness, « , . , ,, , 

8963. Might it be twelve years ?— I think_ ratlier less. 

About eleven years. It would depend entirely on the 
man. , « ,i t i. • 

8964. Have yon got a " merit class I — i nave, sir. 

8965. How many men are in it? — Ten, sir. _ 

8966. Mr. Holmes. — Out of 132 constables ?— It in- 
fdudes constables and sergeants. 

8967. How many constables are in the “ merit class I 
—The number varies : the “ mei-it class ” might be com- 
posed 'alt^ether of sergeants, or altogether of Mn- 
stables, or of some of one rank and some of the other. 

It depends on the act or service for which “ merit 
ijay ’’ is granted. , ■ ^ x 

8968. Chairm.ait.— I s “merit pay subject to the 
deduction for superannuation? — Yes, to 2^ per cent, 
for the pmision fund. 

8969. Do your men get any quarters ?— A sergeant or 
constable in charge of a station with lock-up cells 
attached to it is rent free. 

8070. Is fuel and light supplied^ free?— No, sir. 

8971. Are the quarters uiifumi^ed? — Yes, unfur- 
nish^. They are given rent fr« in consideration of _ 
the extra services rendered by him as lock-up keeper, 
and also by his wife as female searcher. 

8972. How many such stations are there? — ^I think 
there are two in charge of constables, and seventeen 
ill charge of seigeants ; that is, ninete^ stations rent 
free. 

8973. Then as regards the otlier sergeants and con- 
stables?— The otlier sergeants and married constables ’ 
occupy county houses, to which look-ups are not 
attached— sergeants paying a rent of 2s. (id. a week, 
and constables 2s- a week. 

8974. Do they get a better house for 2s. 6d. ? — Well, 

T generally get a better house for a sergeant tlian for 
a constable. 

8976. Are these houses unfurnished? — ^Tes, sir. 

8976. And is the balance of rent, if any, paid by the 
county?— Yes. The county house is a cottage rented 
by the county, and the county sub-lets to the sergeant 
or constable. 

8977. Is he compelled to occupy the county house ? — 
Yes. 

8978. Even if his father-in-law had a house there ? — 
I should never put him in a village where he had a 
father-in-law. 

8970. How many county houses are there? — very 
few; The bulk of the men lodge in houses they take 
themsdves. 

8980. What rent- do they pay?— Sergeants 2i. 6a., 
and constables 2s. Any balance in excess of that is 
paid by the. county. 

8981. Then the rent they pay is a little over £6 . a 
year. 'd)oi they get free medical 'attendance for ‘their 
wives and children ?— -No, sirj there' is no free medical 
uttandance-.for the men .themselves, . nnlrts injured on 
duty,.mid. tW they, get everything. 

8982. Is there any deduction- from pay during sick- 

nesS4T=tiWiiilst on the «iok. list the deduction rests with 
me. It is 'veiy spldom made. •; ■:>: . ,■ ■■ n 

8985, Are.the singlamwi lodged -ia barracks?— No-' ; 
8984u2IRiait: do.i-^iiey.ip.jy, iOT. lodging?oTl 
•Qieir lodging. They pay 3*. 6d. to 4s. 6d. a week, 


which would include a certain amount of vegetables and 
washing ; for board and lodging they pay 12s. to l4j 
a week. It might be a little more in some cases, hut 
that is what it runs to as a rule. ’ 

8985; 'What is the revised rate of pay for a sergesnt 
on appointment?— 29s. 9d. a week. Sergeant ate to 
begin at 29s. 9d. a week, and to rise to 35s. in probably 
about seven years. 

8986. How many sergeants have you? — About twenty 
sergeants. 

8987. How many inspectors have you? — I have onlj 
four. 

8988. Can you say what is the average service of tbe- 
sergeants? — No ; but I could send it to you. 

8989. Would it probably be an average of fourteen 
or fifteen years service? — I should think the average- 
was quite that. 

8990. What is the i-evised rate of pay for inspectors^ 

36s. 9d. a week, rising to 38s. 6d. after five years. 

8991. And is that the highest rate except that of 
superintendent ? — Yes. 

M92. How many superintendents have you?— I have 
eight. I have their pay calculated by the year. Th^ 
get £130 15s. lOd. on appointment, rising to the 
chief superintendent, who on appointment receives 
£167 6s, lOd., and another £10 a year as deputy chief 
constable. 

8093. Mr. Holmes. — What do the superintendeuts 
rise to? — They rise to £150 11s. 3d. 

8994. Chairman. — What amount of duty do yoir 
require daily from each constable and sergeant 7— 
Except in the small boroughs, the men have absolutely 
no fixed hours. They cannot be limited to eight or 
ten hours — they arc there when wanted. 

8095. Have they night duty ? — There is a great deal 
of night duty ; they have to keep at least three ni^t 
conference points in the fortnight. 

8096. And how many blank points?- It depemte 
entirely on the circumstances of the neigjibouihood. 

8997. Chairman. — Would he make at least four or 
five blank points? — Certainly, these would be 
points. 

8997a. Would it be six in the fortnight?- Three in 
the fortnight, and it -would practically mean being- 
out all night. Every night he would have to see to 
all , the public-houses. In rural districts, they dose- 
at 10 o’clock, and in the urban localities at 11 o’clock, 
and he would have to go about in any neighbourhood 
till he thought it safe to go home. 

8908. 'When he has done his turn of duty, is he ofi' 
duty altogether ? — He could not leave his section. Ho 
is never allowed to leave his section. _ 

8999. He can’t call out of his window that he has 
been on duty all night and won’t come down ?— No. 

9000. Is his wife allowed to engage in any trade?— 

No ; not without permission. 

9001. Would she be allowed to keep a shop?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

9002. Would she be allowed to act as dressmaker?— 
Yes. On one occasion I gave permission to open *• 
small registry office for servants. 

9003. Would t^iey be allowed to take in lodgeis?- 
Witli permission only, which I would very seldom giw. 

9004. Do they work singly, or in double 

Singly, except in one or two manufacturing districts 
where I have had to increase the patrols. 

9006. On special grounds? — Yes. . 

9006. Have they only truncheons ? — ^Tes, In certain 
selected districts they have cutlasses, and may put 
them on, with my permission, for night duly— 
special occasions. 

9007. Is there an age limit for retirement on pen- 
sion ?— We have no age limit. An age limit is very- 
distasteful to tlie men, and they object to it. _ 

•9008. At what service can a man retire on 
At .twenty-five years’, and full pension after twen^* 
six years’ completed service. 

9009. "What is the pension ?— Two-thirds of the pay, 
on completion of twenty-six years’ service. 

9010. At what age do you take recruits?— ^ 
not, allowed to count service for pensions under twen^ 
years of age, and I don’t care to take 
twenty-two. I prefer ito -get them at twenty-two 

between twenty -two and twenty-nine years of, age. • 

9011; In a small force such as yours, I “‘PP®^’^-' 
prospects of promotion, are very sm^ omparep 
what they in a large force of lO.OCW ^ 

9012. The prospects , of .advancing 
are, of. coarse very, much lareer in a 1^^ . * • j . 
poli^ as they‘ would be-in.a Iwrge' armyaB'WP^ • 
with a, small army? — Certainly. 
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9013. Ai-e there no pensions for the widows, or 
allowances for the children, of members, of your force 
except ill tlie case where the husband dies from injuries 
received in the execution of his duty? — No. 

9014. If a man dies of pneumonia or heart disease? — 
A gratuity is given to the widow, and the maximum 
is one month’s pay for each year of service. But the 
giving of the gi’atuity is optional on the part of tlie 
Joint Committee. I am happy to say that my Com- 
mittee has always voted the full amount. 

9015. But they would not vote the full amount if 
they had any suspicion that the death was contributed 
to, in any way by tlie man’s own fault ; either by drink 
«r anj'tliiiig else?- -No, I should think not. 

0016. Do your pensioners as a rule seek employment, 
or only occasional employment? — They all get employ- 
ment almost immediately. I have five or six applica- 
tions waiting from people who wish that pensioners 
may be sent to them. 

9017. What is generally the nature of the employ- 
ment? — Tliey are lodrekeepers and timekeepers. County 
Court bailiffs, travdlers for business firms, and for 
insurance agencies. 

9018. The pension operates as a guarantee of 
fidelity ? — Well, a man who has twenty-six years’ 
service in the police is worth something. 

9019. What is the value of the uniform clothing 
supplied? — The average annual vdue of the clothing 
of sergeants and constables is £3 1&«. lOif. 

9020. Is every man expected to have a suit of plain 
clothes ?— Yes. 

9021. For which he gets no allowance? — No allow- 
ance. 

9022. And if you require a man to appear in plain 
clothes, you expect him to present a respectable appear- 
ance ? — Yes. 

9023. Mr. Holmes. — W e understand you to say that 
your rates of pay are largely governed by the rates 
of pay in the neighbouring cities and towns, and by 
the wages of labour? — Yes. We found that we were 
compelled to raise the rates of pay in consequence of 
our efficient young constables going to other forces, 
and also because we found that the young men in the 
county did not come to us. 

9024. Tliat means that as the wages go up, you will 
have to revise your rates again?— I am afraid so. 

9025. Mr. Starkie. — H ave you the rank of acting- 
sergeant in your force? — Yes. 

9026. What does he get? — The pay of a constable, 
and the extra pay of a seigeant. 

9027. What is the extra pay of sergeant? — is 
special duty pay. A sergeant gets 2s. a day if employed 
out of his sub-division, and per day if employed 
out of his sub-division for day and night. 

9028. But the pay of an acting-sergeant is the same 
as that of a constable? — ^Ye®. 

9029. Does he wear a badge of rank 7 — Yes. 


9030. Do you find that many men retire after twenty- 
five or twenty-six years’ service? — A good many con- 
stables do. 

9031. Do many sergeants retire at that service? — 
Some ; about a half. 

9032. Do many of your men retire incapacitated by 
injury received in the execution of tlieir duty? — No, 
not many ; only one widow has received a pension in 
the last five years. We have had one killed on duty. 

9033. Is there any examination of constables for 
advancement from one class to another? — Yes ; when a 
constable is reported to me as efficient he comes up, and 
is examined by viea voce examination. If he satisfies 
me then lie is promoted to second class. When he has 
served a certain time as a second class man, if he is 
recommended for appointment to the first class he 
comes up before me and passes a short examination. 

9034. Are the men specially paid who do duties under 
the Explosive Acts, Chimney Sweepers’ Act, Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, and other such Acts? 
— Under the Diseases of Animals Act they get 2.i. _6<?. 
for every different outbreak they attend, and, I think, 
there is only one Inspector of Lighting. He gets ^ 
a year extra for that. Others are not specially paid. 

9035. Except, I S'-opose, out-cf-prcket expenses? — 
Yea. 

9036. What is your regulation as regards leave of 
absence ? — Annual leave— constables ten days, sergeants 
fourteen days, and superintendents 21 days. 

9037. Is that on full pay? — Yes. 

9038. Are there any short periods of leave given 
which do not count in the annual leave? — Yes. Super- 
intendents are authorised to give twenty-four hours’ 
leave to any constable, for special purposes, without 
referring to me. 

9039. There is a provision in the Police (England) 
Act, 1890, as regards “ approved service,” that_ is for 
deducting a portion of a man’s service when he is sick, 
or on account of neglect of duty. Do you avail of that 
provision in the Act? — No. 

9040. I presume its enforcement is altogether 
optional? — ^Yes ; I have had only one case. 

9041. Chairman. — Is your force largely a rural one? 
— Yes. The largest acreage that a se^eant has to take 
charge of in a sub-division is 66.670 acres, and the 
largwt section under a constable is 17,691 acres. 

9042. Mr. Starkie.— Tliat, of course, would not be 
a thicldy-popuiated district ? — No ; they are very thinly 
populate. 

9043. Mr. Holmes.— D o the children of policemen, 
at a suitable age, find it easy to get employment ? — 
Yes ; they have rather a better chance than others, 
because a policeman has better opportunities of knowing 
where artisans are required, and tiie employers are 
willing to do something for the members of the force. 
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Mr. Edmuni) S. Darley, examined. 


9044. Chairman.— You are the Manager for Ireland 
of fte Royal Exchange Assurance? — Yes. 

9045. When was it established ? — It was incorporated 
in the year 1720. 

9046. And is it not one of the largest Insurance Cor- 
porations in the United Kingdom ? — Yes ; its total 
funds exceed £4,500,000. We have been established 
in Ireland since 1722. 

9047. And have a considerable connection in all parts 
of Ireland 7 — Yes, sir. 

_ 9048. We have referred to your Dublin representa- 
tive, and have asked him certain questions, the answers 
to which you have been so good as to have actuarUy 
prepared ? — Yes. The question is, what amount would 
he required to be paid by a man at the foUowiM ages 
to secure the annual sum set opposite his age. The 
was forty-six, and, to secure sums of £42 2s. 6a., 
£54 12s., £46 4s. 9d., £48 7s. 2d., £68 10s., and £62 8s. 
And tJien at the age of 60. sums of £46 16s., £50 5s. 4d., 
£53 14s. 8d., £60 13s. 4d., £65 10s., and £69_6s. 8d_ 

9049. 111666 are the amounts which the Irish police 
of the different grades are entitled to retire upon, mther 
at twenty-five years’ service, or after twenty-nine years’ 
service. Now will you be good enough to teU us the 
amount of premium that would have to be paid from 
tile age of twenty-one? — Yes. We have the purchase- 
money at the age of forty-six, too. To buy a peision 
or annuity of &2 a year at forty-six years of age, the 
amount of the purdiase-mon^ would be £661. To 
secure the same annuity, to commence at forty-six years 


of age, by monthly payments, from twenty-one years 
of age, would entail payments of £1 9s. fid. a month. 
To piuuhase a pension or annuity of £54 12s. a year 
the Muount of purchase-money at forty-six years of 
age would be £859, and by payments from twenty-one 
years of age, £1 18s. 6d. a month- The next is a 
pension of £45 4s. 9d. That would be £712 purchase- 
money, or £1 11*. Ud. a month. The next is a pension 
of £48 7s. 2d. a year ; the purchase-money would be 
£761, and the monthly premium, from twenty-one 
years of age would be £1 14*. Id. The next is 
£58 10*.; tile purchase-money would be £920, 
and the montMy prmnium, from twenty-one years 
of age, £2 1*. 3d. The next is £62 8*. pension ; pur- 
chase-money, £982; by monthly payments, £2 4*. 
Then at the age of fifty, to purchase a pensiwi or 
annuity of £46 16*. a year would require a payment of 
£686 ; or, to secure hy monthly payments from twenty- 
one year* of age, the same annuity to commence at 
fifty years of age, the payment would be £1 4*. 
monthly. The next is an annuity of £50 5s. 4d., 
ccsnmencing at same age. The amount of the pur- 
chase-money would be £735, or, monthly payments 
of £1 6*. 9d. frwn twenty-one yeaia of ^e. The next 
is £53 14*. 8d. ; purchase-money £786, or monthly 
payment £1 7*. td. from ^ twenty-M». The next 
is £60 13*. 4d. ; purchase-money, £887 ; or, monthly, 
ae before, £1 11*. Id. The next is £65 10*. i pur- 
chase-money, £958, or, monthly premium, as before, 
£1 13*. 6d. The next is £69 6s. 8d. ; purchase-money, 
£1,014; or, monthly premium, as before, £1 6d. 


Mr. Edmond 
S. Dailey. 
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It would bo just as woU to say that in case of deatli 
hefoie tlie ago at wliicli the annuity was to commence 
tliero would be nothing payable. The policy would be 

fio'so. Now may I ask you about the other question 
of pensions to widows, and allowances to children? 
Well, tlie question of the amount of money required to 
purchase pensions to widows, and allowances to cmld- 
ren would be very different. To fix the puvchaM-money 
which would provide £10 per annum to tiie widow till 
her death, and £2 lO.s. for oacli child up to fiftwn 
years of age would he next to impossible, unless we had 
some statistic-s as to the ages of husband and wife. 

OT51. Are you aware that in Ireland, if a policenmn 
of pensionable service dies from natural causes, his 
widow is entitled to a pension of £10 a year for life 
or as long as slie remains unmarried ; and liis children 
to an allowance of £2 10s. per annum for every child 
until it attains fifteen years of age? I understand it 
would he difficult for you to give us tlie capital value 
of the allowances to the cliildi-en ?— It would be nearly 
impossible. 

^52. Can you give an approximate idea in the case 
of the widow?— If you say some particular age for the 
husband, and for the wife, I could consider tlie 


take this case— a man joining at twenty-one years of 
age dies, aged thirty-six years ; he marries at twenty- 
eight years of age, his wife being tlien twenty-five yrars 
of age? — You want us to do it from the time he joins. 


Of course we could do that, but first of all he mieht 
not marry. Tlie question is, take a man. ^ed twenty- 
eight years, and his wife aged twenty-five years, what 
would be the amount payable monthly to guarairt«- 
£10 to his wife on his death. 

0054. Mr. STARKrE.—Ple^e bear in mind that except 

in case of death from injuries i-eceived on duty, a 
policeman’s widow does not get a pension, unless'^W 
husband had fifteen years’ service, and died in the 
Force ; you would therefore have to place the death 
beyond a a-rtain limit. 

9055. Chairm,vn. — At his death he is tliirty-six years 
of age, say. 

Mr. Starkie. — And he must be then in the Force. 

TFtfuf.s.y. — Assume that he dies at any time within 
twenty-three yeai-s 

Chairman. — Yes. We shall take it that the man 
joins at twent;^-one ; he marries when twenty-eight 
years of age ; his wife is then twenty-five years of age, 
and he dies when he is thirty-six. The question is, what 
annual premium would be required to secure a pension 
for his widow of £10 a year. 

Mr. Holmes. — Y ou do not want to know when he 
dies 1 I mean the fact of his dying makes no matter. 

JVitvess . — You want to know what would be the- 
amount payable per annum. 

M66. Chairman. — ^Yes ; would you be kind enough 
to send us n return, setting forth the pnrchase-money 
and monthly premiums you have quoted, and allow ns 
to publish it. And if you could work out these 
amounts per week, it would be a great convenience. 
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Constable Michael MacDonaoh, examined. 

9057. Chairman.-— Where do you come from? — 

Carlowgraigue. , . , v 

9058. Wliere is that ?— It is situated in tlie borough 
of Carlow ; but it was at one time in Queen’s County. 

9050. Mr. Starkie.— Has that portion of the Queen’s 
County been incorporated with lie County Carlow? — 

Yes, sir, since lie passing of the Local Government Act. 

9060. Chairman.— How long have you been in the 
police? — Twelve years on the 16th of this month. 

9061. Have you ever been promoted?— No, sir. 

9062. Have you been examinedforpromotion? — No, sir. 

9063. Are you married or single? — Married. 

9064. — How many children have you ?— Three. 

9065. Do you live in the station or outside? — I am 
accommodated in barracks. 

9066. What service had you when you married?— 

Seven and a half years. 

9067. What rooms have yon got in barracks ?— Two 

rooms. , „ 

9068. And you pay Is. for that accommodation < — 

8s 8d. a month, because there would be 4s. 4cZ. deducted 
from me if I was a single man. When I got married 
I got tliat 4s. 4d., and also 4s. 4d. as an allowance, 
that is 8s. 8d. I get 8s. 8d. less than if I was outside 
barracks. 

9069. Then you pay 8s. 8d. a month for the use of 
two rooms? — ^Yes, sir. 

M70. Is not that much cheaper than you would get 
them outside?— Yes it is; but at the same time the 
accommodation is not as good. 

0071. Whom do you represent here?— The constables 
of Carlow, Queen’s, and Kildare. 

0072. How much pay are you getting?— £5 2s. 6d 
a month, which is my net pay and allowances. 

9073. What representations do you -wish to make to 
113? — ^We want more pay and pension. 

9074. How much more pay? — £34 a year more. 

0075. "^y do you want that?— To be placed on an 
equality with the City of London police force. 

0076. And why do want to be placed on an equality 
with the City of London police force ? — ^Because of the 
cost of living. It is as dear to live in Carlow as in 
London. 

9077. How many people are there in Carlowgraigue? 

—Between 900 and 1,000. 

9078. And it is as dear to live there as in London? 

Now tell us your expenses in Carlowgra^ue ? — ^I find 
that my present pay is not enonght to do'me. I have 
here my accounts which I have made out .for thirteen 
months, mid I have my bank book here, and I find 
that on making up my mras for thirteen months I 
am 18«. 6d. in debt. That is my wife’s bank book I 
hand in. . 

9Q79.. Chairman.— I am glad to see such a good 
amount. 


Witness. — Yes, sir, but I am taking from it. Here is 
my mess account for twelve months. I lived econom- 
ically for the twelve months. 

9080. How old is your eldest child ?— Four years’ old 
in November next. 

9081. Why do you want this increase? — Because our 
duties ai-e far more arduous and trying tlian the duties 
any other constable has to perform. Politically speak- 
ing, England is veiy tranquil and altogether free from 
agrarian crime, and policemen are he^ed in the dis- 
charge of tlieir duty, whereas in Ireland, _we receive 
every obstruction. Regarding pension, sir, it is totally 
inadequate. We want full pay as pension at twenly- 
eight years’ service. 

9082. That is better than the Act of 1847. That is the 
highest claim of aU that we have heard. We are getting 
on. You appear to be a sensible man ; do you rsmly 
mean it ?— The present pension, sir,_ is altoge^ 
inadequate. Imagine a constable with twen^-five 
years’ service going out and getting 16s. 4d. a week. 

9083. Mr. Holmes.— But need he go out at twenty- 
five years' service ? — He does not get much inducement 
to remain on. There is a very poor cliance for a msn 
of that service getting further. There is four to one 
against it. There are 8,000 constables m the koroe, 
and 2,000 sergeants. 

9084. Chairman. — How much do you adcl to your 
pay per week as the value of your pension ; suppling 
you were an artisan and you had to lay by sometmng 
for a pension?— You know, sir, a pensioner is 
different man altogether from an artisan. An a 

is never deprived of his trade, whereas a policem r 
at twenty-five years’ service when he leaves on pension. 

9086. Mr. Holmes.— How do you mean deprived^ 
it, they go out voluntarily; it is their own actiwu— 
Yes, sir, but stiU I am deprived of my situation. 

9086. You would deprive yourself of it?— I shorn 

of course. , , 

9087. Chairman.— How ^ 

week as the value of your pension?-— That 
depend on circumstMices, sir. An “tisan can 

the one wage until he dies, whereas a . Wnroe. 
He is a physical wreck when he goes out of th 

9088. Do you mean , an artist is a® 

as at twenty-one years of age? — Yea. He 

^"^-OrDTyol- find there is such a 

iij tradesmen?— Every man there m 


station for old t- 

ployed, and all better off than I wrald' 

Your pension at twenty-five years 

', that actuarily calculated w^ 


be £42 a year, tnaL — nerwsec. 

a payment, from twen^-one years, of 6a 1(^ ^owog 
That is. pension is deferred pay, thereJ^ 
you joined at twenty-one, and retired at rty 
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of age, the value of your pension would be 6s. lOd. per 
week* Of course a mau of your intellsrence looks for- 
ward to promotion, and a consequently larger pension. 

JTitiifss. — It is not easy to get promotion in the 
service now. There are very few men leaving except 
those who are well off. 

909L Are there not a great many leaving at twenty- 
•fiye years’ service?— The men that leave at twenty-five 
years’ service are men who get out still young in order 
do get some position. 

9092. Do they generally succeed? — Ifo, sir. 

9093. Why do they go? — The only position they can 
•Mt. in Cfexlow is insurance agent, and working on com- 
mission for English watch manufacturers, and some of 
them street scavenging. 

9094. If you are dissatisfied why don't you leave the 

pQhee? I would! if my wife would come tO' America 

with me. I will tell you the reason I joined the 
jiMve. I was in a position as clerk, and owing to 
.evidence by my father in a political case I had to leave 
ilat position, and I had nothing else to do hut to join 
the ConstahiUary. 

9095. Was not the whole world open to you?— My 
father was actually a beggar at the time. 

OT96. But were there not lota of other places to get? 
W'eli, no matter wherever I went they shouted 

There’s the peeler’s son ! ” 

9097. W^hy did you not leave? — I had not sufficient 
money to leave. 

9098. But you told us you were a clerk? — I was get 
ting £15 a year, and all found, and I never was half so 
weU off since. 

9099. If you do not like the service why don t you 
leave it?-fl never could make sufficient money to leave 
the Force. 

0100. We want to know why you want an mcrease of 
pay? — Because the pay is altogether inadequate at the 
•.present time. 

0101. Where is the proof of it?— That hook that I 
4anded in there. 


9102. I see in it “ bicycle” and "sewing machine”?— Jf-’V IMI- 
They are necessary articles. That bicycle I did not buy. Coasubie 
It was provided by my father-in-law. The £1 in the Michael 
book was for a tyre. . . MaeDunagh 

9105. Have you anything else to say?— I don’t thinu 
I have anything more to say. I have accounts here, 
sir which wilHust prove to you the way the men spend 
their pay. Here is an account here of ten men for 
four months. 

9104. Wliat do you pay for tea in Carlow? — 2s. lOd. 
a lb., but you can get it for 2s. 2d. 

9105. What does the district inspector and coun'.y 
inspector pay ? — I have no knowledge. 

9106. They certainly don’t pay 2s. lOd. a lb. 

ITitncss.— Here is what I had to pay when I was a 

single man. 

9107. CnAiKMix.— What about your mess expenses? 

— I will begin with the month of Sei>tember, 1B94. I 
paid' for thirty days tliat month £2 8s. 

9108. How much for extras?— There are no extras 
included there. I paid between 15s. and 16s. a month 
for extras. 

9109. How much the next month?— In the month of 
October £2 10s. 

9110. Did you get fish on Friday for thidb? — No, sir, 
two eggs for my dinner and a cup of buttermilk. 

9111. Mr. Stabeie. — W hat do you pay for beef in 
Carlow?— 8(f. a lb. for beef and 2d. for mutton. 

The mess expenses in November were £2 10s. 

9112. Ohaiumax.— T here is no use telling us what it 
amounted to in 1894? — We only got the bare necessaries 
for that. Here then is January, £2 10s. 2d. I was 
getting £4 13s. lOd. for pay and could save very little. 

9113. Mr. Stabsie. — I s the duty harassing in Carlow 
now?— No. 

9114. Are there any agrarian, political, or sectarian 
troubles there 1— Not at present; but we don’t know 
what may arise hereafter. 


District Inspector James V. Stevenson, examined. 


B115. Chairiun.— Y ou are a District Inspector in 
.'Belfast? — Yes. 

9116. How long have you been district inspector ? — I 
was a cadet from July, 1884. I was promoted. to 
Ik district insijectcr in February, 1885. 

9117. Wliat counties have you sen-ed in?--First in 
-Ooun^ Mayo, then in County Donegal, then in County 
-Cork (West Biding), and now the City of Belfast. 

9118. How long have you been in the City of Belfast ? 
— lOi years. 

9119. Are you the senior district inspector in Bel- 
fast? — ^No ; I am the fourth in order of seniority. 

9120. How many district inspectors are there ?— There 
are five district inspectors in charge of districts in the 
•City of Belfast, and there is cme who is in charge of the 
Detective Branch. 

9121. Were they all cadet officers? — No; there are 
two promoted officers. 

9122. Six district inspectors, of whom one is in 
•charge of the Detective Branch. What is the nnmter 
of tlie Force in Belfast? — The total Force is 927, in- 
cluding all ranks. 

912^. How many head constables? — Twenty-one 
head constables. There are 141 sei^ants, 21 acting 
•sergeants, and 744 constables. 

9123. What is the number of stations in Belfast? — 
Twenty-five. 

9124. Do you know the population of Belfast by tlie 
Tecent Census? — think it is 359.000. 

9125. We have had the rates of pay, so we need not 
■trouble you with that. Is there not 2s. per week 
allowance to each man in Belfast, and 6d. for night 
<inty ?— Yes. A man would be on night duty for three 
months or four months in the year. That is 16s. a 
month. That would come to £2 or £2 5s. a year, or 
about 9d. per we^. 

9126. That is 2s. 2d. a week extra to the men m 
Belfast, in addition to the ordinary pay of their rank ? 
— Yes. 

9127. How many of the head constables, sergeants, 
acting-sergeants, and constables are married ? — There 
are_ married — 20 head constables, 114 seigeants, 14 
acting-sergeants, and 254 constables ; total, 402. 
Nearly all the head constaHes, three-fourths of 'tim ser- 
geants, and one-third of the constables are married. 

9128. That is, two-third of the constables are un- 
married ? — Yes. 


9129. Do those single men live in barracks?— Yes. 

9130. And Is. a week is deducted from their pay for 
the barrack accommodation? — Yes. 

9131. Could you give us the average of the mess 
books? — The;? vary slightly at the different stations. 

A large station is cheaper, as a rale, than a sma l le r 
station. 

9132. Perhaps you could give us the highest arid the 
lowest ?— It will take a little working to go over tois, 
for they don’t put in the entire of a man's messing. 
Tliey put in what every man takes, and they put in 
some things that only some of the men take. At Mns- 
grave-street Station the general mess for March, 1901, 
is put down at £1 5s. lOS. I should leli you, perlmps, 
what that includes. That includes: — For breakfast, 
bread, without butter, tea, and milk in the tea, sugar. 
It includes: — For dinner, beef or mutton, an average 
of 3 Ih., tefore it is cooked, to each man. 

9133. Mr. Starkie. — ^T hat is with bone, I suppose?— 
Yes. It also includes potatoes and vegetables. Tea 
in tlie afternoon is the same as breakfast. 

9134. Chaiemas.— I s there any supper ?— No supp.-r 
in the mess book. 

9135. How many men are there_ in that station ?— 
Sixty-five in mess — about 100 men in the station. The 
next item is porridge. Is. 3Ad. That is an extra — those 
men who tAe porridge for supper. They have an 
item f' ft lW “ General sundries,” which is 3s. 3<i. per 
month, per man. That indndes cooking utensils, 
delph, knives and forks, cutlery, pepper and salt, 
mustard and condiments ; brashes and mats for clean- 
ing. That is 3*. 3d. 

9136. Ceahului. — D oes that include a boy to clean 
their boots and run their messages ?— No. I come, 
now, to the servants. The next item is put down— 
(isoii, cooking, and clea n ing, 2s. 7d. per man per 
month. When I was going into this matter they 
explained that 2s. 7d. is a very low charge for that 
month. They had then reduced the servants’ wages, 
mid they found they could not get on with them at 
the reduced wages, and they had to raise them again. 

9137. Mr. Staeeie. — ^What is the number of ser- 
vants ?— Four. One gets £2, and three get £1 15s. 
e ia ch, per month. For the month of April the cook 
has £2 5s., and tiie other servants £4 10s. 

9138. Chairman.— Have they a boy to do their boots ? 
—No* they do their boots tiiemselves. The general 
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messing, £1 5s. lOd., and the various extras I have 
quot^, when totted up make £1 I2s. llsd per man. 

9139. Mr. Holmes. — ^How much are the extras?— 
They are 7s. l^d. In some stations they indude bread 
in the general mess. In this station each man’s bread 
account is paid specially, and it comes to an average 

9140. How much do the extras come to? — Tlie bread 
3s. 6d., and the £1 I2s. ll^d. come to £l 16s. 5i(l. 
The gas costs about Is. a month per man. 

9141. Chairman. — Have they got a meter? — Yes. 
There is a certain allowance of gas at public coat, and 
there is anotlier meter for the extra gas consumed by 


9142. Do the Gas Company keep two accounts?— Yes. 
The gas is about Is. per man. They gave me a supple- 
mentary mess, and that particular montli it was about 
16s. 

9143. Mt. Holmes.- What do you mean by a supple- 
mentary mess?— Butter, ^gs, bacon, milk, and their 
own personal wasliing. Tliere is soap, also, and black- 
ing. In this station, for these supplementary articles 
in that particular month, I take it tlie cost was about 


Tor that station for that particular month it was 
£2 13s. ll^d. per man. 

9146. Have they a civilian as messman? — No; one 
of themselves. 

9146. Who keeps t!ie canteen? — A constable. 

0147. Who stocks the canteen ?— The Committee. 

9148. Mr. Starkie.— T here is no special allowance 
for ligh^-is it not a combined allowance for fuel and 
light^Yes. 

9149. Chairman. — I may take it tliat_£2 15s, would 
represent the cost? — Yes ; at that station. At other 
stations it comes to £2 17s. 

9150. It depends very mudi on organisation, and it 
will depend, also, on the abiliiy of the messman?— Yes. 

9161. It is a thlM tliat requires as much experience 
as police work? — ‘fiie messmen are elected from a 
particular circle. Some men are considered better than 
others. 

9152. Do they get off duty?— They don’t get off duty 
except at large stations. 

0163. How long does a man remain messmau? — 
About a month. 

9154. Mr. Holmes.— Why are those things— bread 
and butter extras— they could get them cheaper other- 
Tvise?-»No. I tliink each man prefers to get his own 
bread. Tliere were four bakers supplying bread to 
the men of this station. 

9155. Don’t you think that if tlie men were not so 
dainty in their tastes they could live more cheaply? — I 
don't think they could. 

9156. Surely, in Belfast, they could contract for 
supplies, and get them more cheaply ?--They are very 
keen on keepm" down the mess. This very month 
they cut down the servant’s wages on acount of tlie 
mess being high. 

9157. CHAIRM.IN. — Surdy it would be very much 
easier to have a better mess than the men have now, if 
they combined more among themselves, and had a 
prcfeasional caterer? You have not been in the army? 
—No. 

0158. No experience of large bodies of men ? — Not in 
respect of feeding. 

0159. Mr. SrAHKiE. — Is there any use rnade of what 
has been left over in the mess of the previous day? — I 
could not answer that. 

9160. Chairman. — Is it not the case that the_ women 
axe allowed to take the refuse away? — Not wi^ us; 
not in the large stations. The women get their dinners, 
and the refuse is sold. 

9161. Of course, the fact that all the men cannot 
have dinner at the same hour causes some difficulty as 
regards the messing ; but it could be overcome if they 
organised it as in the army, where they can get meals 
at any hour? — Our regulations are that a messinan 
is to be appointed each month, and the introduction 
of 8 civilian was never contemplated. 

9162. Mr. Holmes. — It seems to me that with sixty- 
five men in mess, 15 j. a week is rather a high average 
for board done. That is over £3 a month?— Yes. 

0163. The Chief Constable of Shropshire states that 
a constable can get board and lodging at 14s. a week, 
and that wifh private people. Sumy sixly-five men in 
Bdfaat, boarding together, could do it cheaper? 

9164. Chairman. — ^I can feed men for Is. 2d. a day, 
not only giving them bread and butter, but ^gs, and a 
joint, and pudding for dinner, and full tea, for Is. 2cZ. 
a day. 


Witness. — Well, I tliink that is rather better feeding 
than is on tliis mesa. “5 

0165. Chairman. — And with men coming off euard 
and going on guard the meals have to be at difieient 
hours ; but there is better feeding, because there k 
organisation, and it is done by experienced caterers. 

Tf itness. — With us it is left entirely to the men them- 
selves. 

9166. Chairman. — I know that police don't like to 
be interfered witli as to tlieir meals, and they don’t 
combine well together in reference to these things. 
They would sooner be comparatively uudm-fed than 
have the mess undar control. I should have thought 
if they appointed a committee they could have worked 
it easily at 10s. a week per man. Have you any know- 
ledge of the rents which the married men pay in Bel- 
fast? — From £15 to £18 a year. That is about a 5i. 
a week house, and the accommodation is not mucli. 

9167. What would be the accommodation? — A smali 
parlour, a small kitchen and a scullery oS, and a little 
yard outside, and two rooms above. The rent for that 
would be 5s. a week. That is the lowest Some con- 
stables ]iay £18. The sergeants go liiglier than that, 
£20, and the head constables up to £24 a year. 

9168. And the difference is that by paying that he 
would have an extra room upstairs ? — If lie adds 
anotlier Is. a week he gets a room upstairs, and, if he 
pays an additional Is., he gets a bath. 

9169. Mr. Starkie. — There appear to he 109 men ia 
Belfast occupying houses at 5s. a week? — That is the 
£13 a year litmse. 

9170. Chairman. — Wliat are the hours of duty in 
Belfast? — There are four reliefs. There aie three divi- 
sions. Tlie first ilivision is day duty — from 6 in the 
morning to 6 in the evening. And that is divided into 
two reliefs. The first goes out from 6 to 9 o’clock in 
morning, and again from 3 o'clock in the afternoon to 
6 in the evening. 

9171. Is the average six hours a day? — Yes. 

9172. Does beat duty take more out of a man than 
patrol duty? — I think so. 

0173. One witness said thi-ee hours in Belfast would 
be equal to four hours in the country? — ^I would agree 
with ttiat statement. In Belfast the &at is paiticuiarly 
hard duty. 

9174. Is tliat beat duty single or double?— In the 
day-time, single — from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. Tlie general 
rule is, double in the evening — from 6 to 11, and from 
11 to 6. Tliese are double, as a role. 

9175. Is single beat duty in the tovm more severe 
than the two men patrolling in the country ?— The 
single duty in the town I would consider more severe. 

0176. Do these extra allowances in Belfast fully meet 
the extra coat of living there? — No ; 2s. a week is SS is. 
a year, and the very clieapest house he can get will he 
£13, and lie only gets £5 4s. more tlian the man in the 
country. 

0177. Mr. Starkie. — And the night watch allowance? 

— He gets tliat also. , . • 

9178. Chairman.— Is it not a fart that the duty m 
Belfast is more populai* than duty in the country, and 
that men come willingly to Belfast, and leave it vutb 
reluctance? — They have more facilities for starting 
their families in life in Belfast. 

9179. When the late Inspector-General was com- 
plained to about the slowness rt promotion in 

d'd he not say that lie would move any man to the 
country who desired a transfer? — He said he wenfid. 

0180. And are you aware that no man came forward 
for removal? — 1 am not awarei. , 

9181. Do you know Glasgow? — Ctoly to pass through 


^*"9182. Would not you say that the general co^tioM 

of the two cities ture analc^ous? — would be 

think so ; for there is very large 

the two ; and there is the same kind of trad^the sni^ 

building trade ; and artisans pass from Glasgow to 

Belfast, and from Belfast to Glasgow. _ , 

9183. Tlrere are a great many Hish in Glasgow, m 
a great many Scotch in Belfast? — ^Belfast . 

the rest of Ireland. There are a ^eat many Scotch m 

^*’9184. Mr. Holmes.— Is it not a small edition of 
Glasgow? — don’t know Glasgow. 

9185. Ohaieman.— H ave you any knowledge oi uou 

don? — ^None from a police point of view. _ , 

9186. Would you say that the conditicms ““ 

in London would be at all similar? — ^Very ^ 

9187. Mr. Holmes.— I suppose we may^ojt^ 
policemen’s children of a suitable 

no difficulty in getting emplo:^ent ?— I think they 
would get a fair amount of employment. 
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9138. Do you know what the wages would run to in 
the case of children? — The policeman does not send 
his child to the millfl. They are a very rough class, and 
the policeman, does not like titat class, although liis pay 
is not mucli better. The policeman inclines to keep his 
children at school, and would be more inclined to put 
them to a trade if he could. 

9189. Mr. STABHrE. — It lias been suggested that the 
rank of acting-sergeant should be done sway with— doyou 
think from your experience, that that rank is a useful 
pjie ?— Yes. I thing it is well to hare a man on proba- 
tion for a time. If you made him a sergeant you 
could not put him back, whereas you can keep him on 
as an acting-sergeant. 

9190- There is also a complaint that the amount 
allowed for making up uniform clothin^ is not sufficient? 
—I have often been told it is not sufficient. I consider 
the conditicms of Belfast totally different from the rest 

*'^91S1-. Ckaibuan'.— We shall be glad to hear what you 
have to say?— The duty is much more severe than 
in any other part of Ireland. Owing to the class of 
people we liave to deal with, and to the party questions 
that are always with us, there is always danger of dis- 
turbance in Belfast ; and a policeman must have con- 
tinually before him the danger of disturbance. In the 
summer months, from May to September, very large 
bodies of people go tlirough the streets. Even a Sunday 
school excursion going to the railway station must be 
specially looked after and specially guarded. We must 
turn out a lot of policemen. Then we have had a lot 
of trouble with musical bands. Tliey are all belonging 
to the ono side or the other. The greater number ade 
with the majority. They are a source of trouble also. 
Men have to be turned out for every band that; passes 
through the street. As many as fifty men have to be 
turned out. „ m t 

9192. Are the men badly treated? — ^They are. In 
1893. 1896, 1898, and 1899 there were serious riots, and 
in ail of these policemen were injured. On the 6th 
of June, 1898, aghty policemen were injured in one 

Is police duty in Belfast in your opimon not 
only more arduous but more dangerous than in other 
towns? — Yes. . , , 

9194. In London we have bands, we have volunteer 
and trades unionists processions, all involving extra 
dutv?— It is not the extra duty but the greater dangCT. 

9195. Who has the power in Belfast of directing the 
traffic?— The Lord Mayor. 

9196. Cannot he direct what streets the process-ons 
shall pass through?— It is not the large processions, but 
the desultory band-playing that creates the trouble. 

9197. Could you not turn them into another street?- 
But that means a certain amount of conflict. _ 

9198. These lai^e processions occur at certain periods 

of the year?— These we can manage, because there is a 
fixed route laid down. But from Slav to September 
there are a great many excurmons. When I speak ot 
excursions I mean those of the workers in a great mill 
with manv thousand people employed. ^ ^ 

9199. Surely when passing through the street these 

men are not interfered, with?— In passing a “hostile dis- 
trict’’ they would be. ..... . 

9200. Is anybody hostile to a body of mill-workers 
passing through the streets ?-^ITot exactly hc«tile, hut 
they generally belong to one ride or the other, and that 
causes hostility. 

9201. Take the Boy’s Brigade— If th^_ were gomg 
through the streets as th^ did m Dublin the other 
day?— Police would have to go with them. 


9202. Your evidence is that when a band goes through 
a particular street, and when passing particular places, 
there is a danger of their being attacked? — Kiere is 
a danger of their being attacked. 

920a Do you remember 1894, when Mr. Balfour 
entered Belfast — were you on duty then? — Yes. 

9204. There never was a town so quiet? — It was very 

quiet. , 

9205. Were not the police withdrawn from the 
street ? — They were in reserve. 

9206. That was a meetmg which was particularly 
calculated to cause excitement amongst their popula- 
tion? The police officers managed particularly well? — 
Yes. 

9207. There never was a town so quiet ? — At the 
comer of North-street, there were thirty police. They 
were massed at particular points. 

9028. The Commissioner managed with extraordinary 
tact and ability. Is there anything singffiar in Belfast 
as regards processions and excursions — in every large 
town there is a delight in marching after bands ?~Yes ; 
but it is the sectarian element which causes the danger. 

9209. That is a great pity— but I must call your 

attention to the fact that Belfast is enormously policed 
in proportion to the population ? — Yes ; but rtiU we 
have less police in proportion to population than in 
Dublin. . . , 

9210. Mr. SxARKiE.— The proportion for instance, in 

Sheffield, according to the 1891 Census, is one coratable 
to every 697 of me population, and tlie mmiber of 
acres to each constable forty-two. The number of acres 
to each constable in Belfast, appears to be between 
fifteen and sixteen. ... , i- 

9211. Chaiuman. — ^In Sheffield, there is a population 
of 380,000 ; you have 359,000 in Belfast. You Imve 
a force of 927 as compared with 465 in Sheffield ? — But 
I regard Belfast as exceptional. 

9212. Therefore you have double the number of police 
in proportion to the population ?— Yes. Bat still wo 
have less than Dublin. 

9213. You have a large proportion of superior 
officers— seven superior offirers. All the (^trict 
inspectors are trained— tiiey are selected for them tact 
and abiHty. Not only have you double Ihe nimber of 
police that there is in a corresponding town, but your 
proportion of superior officers is very much lai^r— 

nearly five times as large. „ , „ v 

0214 Mr. Stahkie. — You say that tlie number^ of 
police in Belfast is less in proportion to population 
than in Dublin?— I believe it is. , t. w 

9215. Do Tou recognise the fact that the Du^ 

police district extends to Eingstovra. and other distnots 
Ur outside the city boundary?— Yes ; but I comider 
that the class of people in Dublin is less troublesome 
to deal with. . ^ j t 

9216. Does the provision in the Grand Jury Act, as 
regards constables’ claims to compensation for injuries 
incurred in bringing persons to justice apply now to 
Belfast?— Yes, since 1807. 

9217. Have tliere been any claims in ^ast for 
compensation for such injuries?— There have been 

9218. Did thev receive lai^ sums of 

large sums. Men were injured before ftat and got 
nofting. Men who were injured in 1B98 got no com- 
pensation from the Recorder of Belfast. 

8219. If thev received pensions I mppose that fact 
was taken into* consideration?— I believe it was taken 
into consideration. 
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Constable Joseph Fagan, examined. 


9220. Chairman.— "Whom do you represent ?— The 

mstables of Derry City. . , 

9221. How long have yon been m the service <— 
wenty years and four months. 

9222. Have you ever been a sergeant? — ^No. 

9223. Are you married or single ?— Married. 

9224. How many years’ service had you before you 
ere married? — Fourteen. 

9225. Did yon save some money to furnish a house ?— 
'es. 

9226. Do you live in barracks or outside?— Out of 
iarra(ks. 

9227. How much rent do you pay?— £11 or £13. 

9228. How many children have you? — Two. 


9229 What have you to tdl us on behalf of the 
constables of Derry?— I come to claim an increase of 

In Derry City a constable receives 2s. ^ a 
week over and above what they get in the country?— 
Yes ; 8s. 8d. a month, and night watch money. 

9^1. "What increase do you want? — £34 a year. 

9232. That is an increase of 47 per cent. ?— Yes. 

9233. Why £34, and not £35 or £301 — We want te 
be put on a level with an analc^ous police force in 

^ffi34. "Which do you select? — ^We say London City, 
as being the best paid force. 

9 P 3 S -Why do yon want that?— I consider that we are 
as good men as them. We do on am average more 
duty than them. 
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9236. How much do you do ?— They do eight hours. 
We do an average of ten liours in summer time, and 
in winter time nine hours. We have to attend anni- 
versary celebrations, bands, processions. We have in 
addition to our beat duty, outside duties. On tlie 
reliefs our duty is for six hours and forty minute. 
That is permanent duty. 

0237. What duty have you after that? — In addition 
to that we have to perfom tlieatre duties, court duties, 
and to look after excursions. 

9238. Sow many theatres are tliere in Derry?— One. 

9239. Always going on, every night?— Yes. Then we 
have coui-t duty every day. 

9240. Is not tliat only when you have a chaise I — 
Charge or no cliarge. The men who have prisonera 
have to attend the court to prosecute. Men are also 
required to escort the prisoners to jail. There are 
excursions passing througli the city, and excursions 
coming from otlier parts of the county. Then we iiave 
football matches every Saturday ; that means two and 
a half hours. We have to be tliere on duty. 

9241. Mr. Stahkie.— N one of these duti® aiM new. 
Have you not always performed them?— We have tliem 
more lately. We have the serving of summonses, the 
execution of wan-ants. We have the anniversaries— 
the 17tli of March, the 12th of July, tlie 12tli of 
August, and the 15th of August. 

^42. Why the I2th of August?— Tliat is the Closing 
of the Gates of Derry ; and tlien we have the 18th of 
December, the Opening of tlie Gates. It is just as 
warm then as it would be in July. Then we have to 
meet escorts at railway stations— prisoners coming m 
from the counties— coming to Derry jail. We have to 
relieve the escort there, and convey tlie prisoners to 
jail, to allow tlie countrymen to return by the 
train. Then we have despatch duty. Then we have 
parades in the morning, drill, and police instruction. 
That means about an hour and a half or two hours 
every morning. There are twenty-two bands in the 
C% of Deny. There is scarcely a niglit in tlie week 
except Sunday night, but one or two of tliese turn out. 
The minute ttiere is a drum sounded we have, whether 
off or on duty to turn out and watcli them. Men on 
duty have to remain on tlieir beat. We have even 
when off duty to hurry out. Along with that, we have 
to form guards of honour. 

9243. CHAiaMAN. — Is that when the Lord Lieutenant 
comes? — Yes ; and the judges of assize. 

9244. Is tliat very often?— Three or four times a 
year. That makes an average of about ten hours’ duty 
in summer. In fact, we are always on duty. We 
have no time at aUto ourselves. 

9245. And that is the reason you want £34 a year 
more pay?— Yes. 

9246. Have you ever been in the City of London ? — 
No, sir. I have been in it, but not to know anything 
of the duties of the police tliere. 

9247. Mr. Starkie.— D o you want to stick to ‘.he 
Londonderry allowance of 2s. a week in addition to Ilia 
£34 a year which you ask for ? — I tliink so. 

^48. Would you not then have, more pay than the 
City of London police?— If we get the pay of the 
London police, we will be satisfied. 

9249. Chairman. — Y ou have not been told to give 
up the allowance?— No. I was told to stick to the pay 

: and pension. 

9250. Anything else about tlie pay or pension ?— The 
•pension I was instructed to claim is, fliat any man 
who had completed ten years’ and less than twenty 
yeare* service, should receive an annual sum of l-45th 
■of his pay for each year of service, which should 
include the estimated value of his clothing, medical 
attendance, boot and every other allowance ; and 
8-46ths for every year above ten years’ service. Between 
twenty and twenty-five an annual sum equal to 20-46ths 
of his annual pay, and an addition of 2-45tha for 
everyyear a'teve twenty. Fortwenty-eight years’30-46ths 
with l-45ths for every year above twenty-five years’ 
eervice, so that the amount shall not be less than his 
pension on twenty-eight yeare’ service. I have been 
instructed to say that where a constable has died from 
•some cause other than that which would have entitled 
him to a pension for life, the pension to his widow 
•shall be an annual sum of not less than £25. 

0251. Mr, Starkie. — A re you aware ttiat there is 
not a police force in England or Scotland where a 
pension is given to the widow of a man who dies f^'orn 
natural causes ? — I don’t know. 

9262. As you are aware the widow of -a member of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary of over *fteen years’ 


service gets a pension of £10 a year no matter 
her husband dies of ?— Yes. 

9253. Do you know there is no such provision g? 
regards any police force in Great Britain?— I ani not 
aware. 

9254. In England a widow may get a gratuity but 
there is no pension of any kind for a policeman’s 
widow nnless her husband died from injuries received 
in the execution of his duty ; are notwidows of members 
of the Royal Irisli Constabulary tlierefore in a muci 
better position? — We want the present pension to tba 
widow increased. 

9255. Why should it be increased when there is no 
such pension in England or Scotland. Do not the 
widows of Irish policemen enjoy a great privilege in 
respect of pension 1 — We want the privilege 
Because we tliink they are entitled to it. 

9256. Why sliould you have greater privileges ihau 
the English police are entitled to? — I consider we 
should have as much as the best of tliem. 

9257. Why do you not compare yourselves to tlie 
Birminghnm, hlancliester, or Glasgow police?— B«au.s9 
we consider we are superior to them. 

9258. And that you are not superior to the London 
police? — We consider we are. 

9259. The rates of pay of the English police forces 
differ. Some ivceive more jiay than otliers, not because 
tliey ore more efficient, but because, owing to local 
circumstances, a li*ss rate of pay would not attract 
recruits. If your pay were regulated according to the 
scale of wages in Irelajid, would it not be lower than 
it is? — The artisans of Ireland aav paid nearly equal 
tc the artisans in England. 

9260. Mr. Holmes. — In England the police autho- 
rities are obliged to increase tlie rate of pay in order 
to attract men. In Ireland that is not tlie case?— If 
you pay men in Ireland you will get good men. 

9261. CiiATUMAN. — But do they not get good men?— 
But they would get better. • 

9262. Mr. Staukie. — They could not get better. 

9263. Chairman. — Do you know that there are 1,000 
candidates now on the boolcs, and that the Inspector- 
General is continually being pressi’d to accept candi- 
dates for the Force. 

9264. Mr. St-irkie. — D o you know that the increases 
of pay which you and the otlier witnesses ask would 
add about £350,000 a year to the Constabulary Vote?— 
It would, 

9265. Do you consider that any Govei-nment would 
suesest such an addition to the Vote when there are 
plenty of men ready to ^ter the service, and to remaiR 
in it at the present rates of pay ? — Yes. 

9266. Anil you ask for that increase of £350,000 a 

year to the Vote? — Yes. , 

9267 What view, do you tliink, the pubbe would 
take of it?— I think the view of the pubhc is that we 
are entitled to be paid as well as any of tlie poure 
forces, because we are the worst-paid force m tne 
United Kingdom. __ , 

9268. That is nO't the fact. There are several pmiee 

forces in England that receive a less pay?— I am not 
aware of that. , , , 

9269. Tlie rates of pay of several of m 

police forces have been increased within the last twenty 
years. Why have tliey been increased ?— Because tJiey 
asked for it, as we are doing now. , 

9270. Mr. Starkie. — I t was because they could n 
get men unless they increased the pay. 

^ 9271. Chairman.— Anything else?— The 8"^™“ ^ 
whicli we claim more pay is that 
very insufficient to meet our outlay. Mt „ 

for the month was £6 15s. lid- My pay 
£6 10s. lid V A wd 

9272. Where does the 5s. come from?— I h^ 

some money before my marriaee. my 

gets an odd pound from her friends. There is my 
expenses for the month of November last. 

9273. Seven in famfiy ; eiqienses. ^ g: 

£6 11s. 2d. ; in debt for SiJi have 

“tobacco and matches, 6s.’ ? — Uniortuna y, 

to use them. , 

9274. I can understand 

■tobacoo ?— Matches are required for the use of th 

9275. Why smoke ? — ^It is a luxury. i nid I 

9276 Why not give up the tobacco ?— I am r 

wSveYdo it ^f I d'on’t get more money ^ 

9277, Mr. S more P«'- 

give Ttp tobacco unless you get £M get the 

I hare been instructed to say ^of a 

increase we won’t be content. Tliere 
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*inde man— his salaiy, between Deny allowance and 
all is £64 3s., ; his expenditure was £54 5s. 9d., 
leaving a balance of £9 17s. 3d. 

^78. Chairman. — Wliere does that go to? — He goes 
to see'his parents, who live in Antrim, and he has 
to nay his fare. , 

0279. Did not that leave him £8 after he paid for 
his ticket?— Like myself, on getting maiTied, he would 
have to put a little of that by, and if he does not, God 

^^0. Could he not put £5 of that by? — £5 would 
not be much. 

9281. And in twenty years that would be £100 s — He 
will hardly remain single for twenty years. 

9282. Mr. Stabkie. — Ton were in tlie Force in 1882? 
—I was. 

9283. The witnesses before the Committee of that 
year did not ask to be paid as well as the City of 
London police? — I did not know anything about it. 
I was too young in the Force. 

^84. Chairmak. — ^You knew all about your pay and 
pension? — I do now. 

9285. Mr. Hotiirs. — Do you ask us to believe that 
at that time you did not know what the men were 
claiming, and the result of it? — I never inquired into 


9286. Mr. Sxaskie. — ^There cannot have been, then, 
any very great discontent in the Force if the men did 
not take the trouble to find out what the Act of 1883 
had done for them?— The men— the older men in the 
Force-^id talk about it ; but I did not think it con- 
cerned me then. 

9287- Chairman. — Now it does concern you?--It 
does. In the course of four or five years I might retire. 

9288. CHAtHM-AN.— Why would you retire?— I am 
about forty years of age now, and if a man is going to 
look for o&er employment he should retire before he is 


too old. 


9289. You would not retire unless you were pretty 

sure of employment? — I would retire for the purpose Constable 
of looking for it. No pensioner in Derry would be Joseph Fagan, 
sure of getting employment, except, perhaps, the collec- 
tion of insurance money, and that would amount to 
5s. or 6s. a week. 

9290. You know that pensioners are employed? — 

They are ; but at poor wages. 

9291. Mr. Holmes. — You would not drop the twenty- 
five year pension on the offchance of getting something? 

—I would. 

9202. Chairman. — Do you know that of the pen- 
sioners in Derry 60 per cent, are employed — three at 
30s. a week, six at 20s. a week, one at 17s., one at' 

15s., five at 14.?- ; that there are eight in business on 
their own account as fanners or sliopkeepers ? What 
is your station in Derry? — Rosemount. 

9293. Do you know that in that district there are 

three who are fanners or shopkeepers, and eleven in 
other situations? — know one man who is a message- 
boy in a fowl store. , 

9294. He must a very old boy? — He is for^-eight 
years old. He is called a boy there. One pensioner is 
collecting debts, aiid makes from Is. 6d. to 3s. a week. 

9295. Mr. Starkib.— Do you say the constables ate 
unanimous in making this claim which you put for- 
ward?— They ate. Tliat is the conclusion they came 
to, and that s what tliey said they would stick to. 

9296. CiLAiRMAN.— I suppose they are trying to get 
as much as they can? — And if they don’t get it they 
won’t be content. 

9297. If they are not content can they not always 
leave? — They cannot. I would not like to leave. 

9298. Mr. Starkie. — Are you on the promotion list ? 

I am, for eleven years, and it has not yet come to 

my turn for promotion. Only for the “ P ” s^tem 
being introduced I would be a sergeant now, and far 
better off than I am. 


Constable Wm. B. DEL.AN£r, examined. 


9299. Chairman.— W here do you come from?— 
Baliina, County Mayo, North Riding. 

9300. Wiom do you represent ?— The constables of 
North and South Mayo. 

9301. How many years have you been in the service? 
— Ten. 

9302. Are you married or single? — Single. 

9303. Have you saved say money with a view to 
marriage?— No, sir; I have not any money. 

9504. You appear to have a bicyde? — But I have not 
paid for it. 

9305. How many single men are in your barrack? — 
Ten. 

9306. What was the mess last month?— £1 11?. 9d. 
per man. 

9307. And the extras? — My own extras were £1 8s. 

9308. I should like to see the list of your extras ?— 
(Document handed to the Chairman.) 

9309. What is it you want? — Am increase from 
£70 4s. to £104 as the maximum. That maximum to 
be reached in twelve years’ service. 

9310. Why BO much? — I believe out services entitle 
us to it. I believe we ate the best force in the United 
Kingdom both as regards physique, and in other 
respects. 

Kll. Ton put down 5s. a month for tobacco ? — I have 
not included it in the first. 

9312. You want £34 a year more? — I don’t want 
£34 a year. I have only tea years’ service. 

9313. How much do you want? — I want £100 
16i. lOd. a year, on the basis of the maximum being 
£104. 

9314. How would you spend the £34? — I would spend 
it by taking leave, and taking a litQe more amuse- 
ment than at present. And I would like to save a 
little. 

9315. But you take your leave? — ^No; not for the 
last three years. 

0316. You have £62 8s. a year ? — ^Yes. 

0317. You are asking for an increase of £38 8s. a 
year? — I don’t think so. 

0318—9. You are asking for £100 16s. ? — Yes. 

93&D. That is an increase of £38 8s. ? — Yes ; that is 
on the principle that the senior man gets £104. I 
fhink it a hardship that a man who spent his whole 
„ life in the service of the Government should go out as 
he goes in. My experience is that they are nearly dl 


in debt After twenty-five years’ service a man goes out Coostable 
on a pension of £42 and some odd shillings and penre. -ffUllun 

9321. You understand the meaning of the words B. Delaneyr 

“ deferred pay ?" — ^Tes. . . j .v 

9322. What age were you when you joined the 
service ? — Eighteen years and three months. 

9323. At forty-two years of age you would have a 
pension of £42?— Yes. 

9324. Do you know how much that pension would 
have cost you if you had been a mason or an artisan ? 

I don’t know. 

9325. It would have cost you 6s. lOd. ev^ wrek 
from your eighteenth year till your forty-third year ?— 

^26^ 6s. 9d. a -week you would have had to pay?— 

Yes, sir; and now at ten years’ service I have 23s. a 
week, and the carpenter and the mason would have I 
suppose about £2 a week. 

9327. Your deferred pay is 6s. lOd. every -week,, 
assuming that you retire at twenty-five years’ service— 
you should have had to pay £1 9s. lOd. a month to 
secure your pension? — In other words the Government 
stopped this £1 9s. lOd. to give me a pension. After 
ten years' service I have now 23^. a w«k. _ I have 
passed a civil service examination, and with this 
6s. lOd. added, that gives me £1 9s. lOd. The carpenter 
and the mason will at the lowest calculation earn 6s. 
a day. 

9328. Five and a half days in the week?— But say- 
ing he works six days. . . 

9329 But he only works when there is work for 
him to do?— I never knew a carpenter who was a sober 
man who was not able to get work. 

9330. You are a clerk in the County Inspectora 


9331. You have no hard manual labour? — ^No. But 
—I m^ be in the office from e^t in the morning till 
eight at night. 

Mr. Holmes. — And yon are sure of your pro- 
motion? — ^No. , , , i- » 

9333. You have a very good chance^ of promotum <— 
Yes ; but he earns it hard who gets it I must be m 
the office from eight in the morning till eight at night 
9335 Chairman.— You are not always in the offic^ 
you are not there when yon go out on your bicyde?— 
Another man rdieves me. 
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9336. Mr. Starkie.— T ou are not twelve hours in 
the ofacel— Oar hours are twelve.— The United Irish 

S ' e, in Mayo, gives us a good deal of trouble. I 
too that anouier argument we should use about 
this increase of pay is that it should seem strange tliat 
we cannot gat an increase of pay from 1882 or 1883 ; 
but in England the great police forces have got in- 
creases since. 

0337. Chairman. — But yours is a rural Force? — It 
cannot be considered as such. 

9338. Would you call it an urban Force?— It could be 
the same as any foree. To-day a man may bo in 
Mayo, and to-morrow he may be in Royal-avenue, 
Belfast. 

9339. In Belfast he will get 2s. 9d. a week extra?— 
He won’t get it in Cork. 

9340. He will get it in Cork?— He won’t get it in 
Waterford. 

9341. Anything else you want to say?- About the 
pension, at twenty-eight years’ service we should get 
three-fourths of our total pay and allowances drawn 
during the last year of service. 

9342. Do you think that ought to apply to clerks in 
County Inspector’s office? — Yes. 

9^. They don’t run any more risk than clerks in a 
bank? — Ho ; but banlc clerks won’t be called out. 

9344. Anytliing else?— Pay and pension are the prin- 
cipal things. I have a great deal of stuff here, but 
I think internal discipline is best left to ourselves. 

9346. Mr. Holmes,— You referred to the rise of 
wages in the police forces in England — do you know 
why they were raised? — The men agitated. 

8346. There was no agitation. It was because they 
could not get the men otherwise. When that occurs in 
Ireland they will have to raise the pay? — That is the 
sweater’s argument. 

9347. If you are not satisfied with llie police pay in 
Ireland why don’t you go to England? — ^Because no 
man likes to leave his country. 

9348. He pays the price for remaining in his own 
country'? — He prefers to remain in his own oormtry. 
In other words the Government trades on the feelings 
of the men. 

9349. Chairman. — How long have you been finding 
this out — did you find it out when you had been in tlie 
Force for some time? — Two and a lialf months after. 

9350. Why did not you leave it then ? — ^At that time 
it was look^ upon differently, and I tliought I had 
better stay in it. 

0351. Mr. Staekie.— D o you know that domestic 
servants are paid considerably less wages in Ireland 
than in England? — I believe they are. 

9352. Would you say that the ladies and gentlemen 
of Ireland, in paying tlie Irish rates of wages, are 


trading on the feelings of their serrantal-It demH. 
on whether the servants are natives or not. i * 
many servants are English. 

9363. Are not Irish servants who go to EnelanH t 
improve their position often veiy glad to rltam to 
Ireland and remain there?— Yes, because an Irishma^ 
would give anything to get back to his own cou^ 
It is tlie fault of tlie people themselves 

9351 Yon a vary high pries for laeon-1. . 
lb. ?— Yes. That is Matterson’s bacon. One can't 

eat anytiung else. ^ 

9355. What do you pay for tea?— 2s. IQd Tt u 

now 2s. 8(2. “ 

9356. Are not those prices higli ? ^Yes. 

9367. Chairman.— There is a handbill offerine “tu 
finest tea in the world ” at Is. 9d— take it to 
mesamen ? — That is Lipton's. 

me. Ml- STAiutm-What do yon pay ior meat in 
Ballina? — 8a. alb. 

9359. Chairman. — How many people are tliere in 
Ballina? — By the present Census, 4, MO. 

9360. Mr. Starkie.— WiU you find many people in 
Mayo who pay tlie same price for tea that the police 
are paying?— That is what tliey pay. I was stationed 
in Westport, and the men there paid 2s. 6d. a lb. 

9361. Are not these prices extravagant?-— Well sir 

the general mess is not extravagant— £l ils. ’ ’ 

9M2. Chairman. — Anything more you have to say?— 
It is a matter of life and death. 

9363. Mr. Holmes. — After living well, you have £24 
a year to spend on your clothes? — I have. 

9364. Are you not better off than a bank clerk?— 
They have means of their own. 

9365. Mr. Starkie.— T hey don’t pay 2s. lOi. a lb. 
for tea. 

9366. Mr. Holmes.— A bank clerk b^ins at £60 a 
year ? — Yes, and a cadet begins at JM2. A married 
constable with twenty years’ service has a total pay of 
£74 a year. He pays £10 for a house, and £10 for 
fuel and light. The average family is five children. 
That is seven in all. That is £20 ; and that leaves 
him £54 11s., or 5d. a day for each person, to support 
a man and his family. 

9367. But I am talking about a single man— do yon 
think that you are badly off when, after living well, 
you have £2A a year? — I do. 

9368. Do you know that the evidence is, that a gip g l ° 
man can. live well and save money? — I don’t know how 
that can be. I never drank ; I am not a teetotaller. 
I smoke ; and I have pulled along as well as I could; 
and still I cannot keep out of debt. 

9369. Mr. Holmes.-— I don’t think it is creditable. 

0370. Mr. Starkie. — A re you in debt at present?— 

I am. And the authorities Imow that these men are in 
debt, but what can they do? 


The Committee adjovmed to the next day. 
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ELEVENTH DAY— FRIDAY, MAY aisT, 1901. 

Present;— The ChairmaQ, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Stakkie. 


Hr. Waltek S. Daties, Chief Constable of Birkenhead, e- 


9371. Chaibiun.— Y ou are Chief Constable of Birten- 
I am. 

9572. How long hare you filled that position? — Three 

^*^9^3. Wliat position did you occupy before that?— Be- 
fore that I was fourteen and a half years in the Eoyal 
Irish Constabulary as district inspector. 

9374. Please tell me the eounties in which you acted 
as district insptotor of the Royal Irish Constabulary? 
Cork. Cavan, TOown, Galway, and ^th. 

9375 What is the population of Birkenhead? — the 
Census’ of 1891 itwasllO.OOO. Ihave not got thefigures 
accordine to the last Census, but I sup^se we may 
take it at about 120,000. The area is 3,860 acres, end 
the rateable value £602,000. 

9376. What is the strength of your present force m 

Birkenhead? — 187. , v x it. i 

9377. What propoiticm. does that bear to the popular 

tioa? — I have not got that. , 

9378. Mr. STASSiE.~In 1899 the Force was 145 and 
proportion of constables to population 1 to 688. 

9579. OEAlKiLAir. — Can you give me, in general terns, 
the character of tlie population of Birkentead? Is it 
not a shipping port, wiCv a large cattle trade? — Yes ; a 
large foreign cattle trade. 

W80 I suppose the population is, to a la^e extent, 
of a rough character?— Yes ; there is a lai^e amount of 
ship-building carried on. Messrs. Ibaird have a la^e 

shipbuilding yard. The rest of the town m ^tically 

rewdential, for people working in Liverpool, for work- 
ing men, and for merchants also. 

9381. I suppose these working-men, as a rule, 

of a superior class?— WeU, noj they ace chiefly work- 
in" artisans. There have been a lot of hous^built m 
Bnkenhead! to meet their retiuirement^_ Thou^nds 
of them work in Liverpool, and live in Birkmhead. 

9382. Houses rented, I suppose, at about £20 a year? 
Yes ; from 6s. to 7s. W. a week. 

9383. Four-roomed houses— that is, three rooms and 

a kitchen? — ^Yes. ,» t- 

9384. Birkenhead is guite close to Liverpool?— les ; 

only the river divides them. , . 

93^. Of course it is very much aSecbed by the cir- 
cumstances, whether of prosperity or depression, of 
Liverpool? — Yes, very much so. 

9386. And the rate of wages is largely governed Oy 
the rate in Liverpool? — Y». 

9387. The salaries of the Bkkenhead police force are, 

I presume, governed very much by those that are given 
in liverpool?— Yes. , , , . x 

9388. You cannot give them much below what are 
given in Inverpool ; you would not get men if you did 

93^. But you do get men?— Yes; I had a good deal 
of trouble at first ; but latterly, _ owing to the mcresse 


2Tav 31. IbOl. 

with me. I found the conditions and oircumstancM of Walter S. 
the force there were so different from those of Birken- chief 

head— for instance, lodging expenses were so much Constable, 

hiaher that I could not compare them at all. He took Birkenhead. 

me to some of the stations, and told me the difficulties 
tlie men hadi to get lodgings within a reasonable di^ce 
of the place where their duty lay. He told me of 
case in which a young fellow had two garrets— they 
were nothing more than garrets — and for them he had 
to pay 9a. a week. One was a little sleejung-room, 
and the other a moderate-sized kitchen and hvmg- 

9394.. 'Was he a single n^?— ho, sir; he was a 
married man, Wt had no children. , , x q 
^ 95. And for that accommodation he had to pay as. 
a week? — ^Yes. . . , 

9396 As the result of the inquiries you made, you 
came to the conclurion that you must etclude 
and could not take it as a basis for Birkenhead ?— Yes, 

**9397 That was, partly, on account of the great expense 
of rent?— Yes. SuH»sing a man lived some distance 
away from his station, he would be obliged to use an 
omnibus w some means of getting to his st^ion 
day, and that, <rf course, would add to ms cost of 

And therefore you excluded the Metropolitan 

police? — Yes. , . ^ 

939©. Kd you make mquines as to the city of Lon- 
d(»? ^No; because the same state of things prevaoled 

9400. And therefore, you did not think tlmt Ixmdou 
afforded a fair basis of comparison?— Ko, sk. _ 

949L The Birkenhead men have no difficulty m get- 

*'**^2. ^lat would be their aver^ r^t?— About 7s. a 

9403. Tell me what places you ewnpared Birkenhe^ 
with ; you were directed I suppose, to make cei^ 
inquiries ?— Yes ; I took a number of places m InncMl^ 
and Yorkshire, where I thought the ccmditiMis 
were practicaUy sinular to those in Birkenhead. (Hands 

^9404.^You made inquiries in Manchester, Cardiff, 

Sheffieid, Salford, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton?— 

Yes, and a number of other places. ^ , 

9405. The most populous boroughs of Rorthumoer- 
land, Yorkshire, and Lancadiire^-Yee. 

9406 Would you be kind enough to tell me the we- 
seno rates of pay of your force in Birkenhead which 
have been adopt^ by your Council, Mid ^prov^ by 
the Home Secretary. Krst the pay of the inspect-^ f 
—Well I should say the rank of inspector is m rather 
a peculiar poation at present. There used to be no 
sera^ts in the force. Sergeanis have been adoptto 
now and the number of inspectors is being gradually 


Town Oo^, cert^ «preeentationB with regard their appointonent toey get 


the pay of the force ? — Yes. _ , . . • v 

939L Was that in consequence d^cultiee wlucfl 
occurred in obtaining satisfactory recruits ?-— Yes ; 
also to bring up our standard of wages to that of other 
forces. , XV 

9592. Before making those rejo^tati^ ™ - * 
Town Council did you make inquiries wi^ r^ard to 
the pay and the circumstances of the pohoe m other 
parte of England? — did. . , 

9393. r>id you extend your inquiries to the 
CHty eff London and the Meitropt^?— Ho ; 

because I found the conditions of life there 
were quite different from those in Birkenhead. I wm 
in IxHidou, and saw Sir Charles Howard, and to kirmly 
get one erf the superintendents to go into the matter 


a5sfW weric ; after «me year's service, 27a. j aftiar two 
years’, 28s. ; after four years’ aemoe, 29s. ; after ^ 
yearrf 30s. ; after ei^ years’ service, Sis. ; after 
devtm ysars’ SZs. ; Mid after fifteem yeaxrf service, tos. 
The maTiTnum is 33s. , , x » 

9407 Do they get, in addition lo that, boot memey I 
—Yes; tffiey got 26s, a year boot money; and, in 
addition to tha^ there is a merit class, who receive an 
additional pay. . ... 

9408. About how many men are in receipt of merit 

pay? — ^Twenty-five, I think. , 

9409. Is that only for constables ?— Only for con- 
stables. Men in the second merit class get Is. a week, 
and the first merit class 2s. Eadi stripe carries Is. 

2 E 
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9410. That is given for special ^cienoy, not for 
length of service? — Well, sometimes it is given for long 
and meritorious service. 

9411. Is tliere any lodging allowance?— None. 

9412. I suppose the majority of the men are married? 
—Yes ; 121 of the men are married. Practically, about 
two-thirds of the force are maitied men. 

9413. And, on an average, they have to pay os. a 

week for rent?— Yes; it would be neai-er 7s. a weeK 
than 6s. i_ - f xi, 

9414. It would vary acooi-dmg to the sim ot me 
family, and tlie position of the men? — Yes. 

9415. So that, practically, for tiie married men thm-e 

has to be deducted from their pay, on an average, 7s. 
a we^ for rent? — Yes. , . , , » 

9416. Are there none accommodated in barracks'— 
No. 

9417. Single men ai-e not accommodated in the 

barracks? — No. , . . • , 

9418. What is the average cost of living for a single 

man ? — 14s. or 15s. a week for board and lodging — it is 
nearer 15s. than 14s. , , , . „ ,r 

9419. Mr. Holmes. — For board and lodging? — les; 
that includes washing and everything. 

9420. Do the men lodge with each otliev?— Yes. As 
a rule, tliey do not lodge with sergeants or inspectors. 
There is no regulation against it ; but, as a rule, they 
Uve with constables. 

9421. Chairman.— Is tiiere any deduction for super- 
annuation? — Yes ; 2i per cent. 

9422. Do you give free medical attendance? — No, 
sir, we do not give it free ; we deduct 2d. a week for 
it, 

9423. Is that for medical attendance for the indi- 
vidual ozdy?“Yes, sir. I should state the deduction 
is 3d. a week for sm:geants and inspectors, and 2d. for 
constables. 

9423a. There is no free medicd attendance for wives 
and families ? — No, sir. _ ^ 

9424. Is there any other deduction made? — There is 
2d. a week for the Library Fund. That is deducted by 
a resolution of the Committee— I don’t know on what 
grounds. It was made long before my time. It is 
2d. a week for iitl ranks of the force. They are sup- 
plied with papers and periodicals, and gama, such as 
draughts and dominoes. 

9425. Is tliere any other deduction? — No; except in 
case of sickness, we deduct, for the first seven da^, Is. 
a day, unless the doctor gives a certificate that in his 
opinion no deduction should be made: that is, if the 
LUness is of such a nature as to require medical attend- 
aaice. That is done to prevent men getting sick leave 
for trifling things. It depends upon the doctor. If 
the doctor certified that the man was really ill, and 
required nourishment, it would not be deducts. 

9426. But if it was only an ordinary cold, Uie 
deduction would be made?-— Yes;, if it was nothing 
particular. 

9427. Even if a man caught cold on night duty? — We 
would make the deduction, unless the man was so ill 
that he required extra nourishment and care. Of 
course, if a man is hurt while on duty, there is no 
deduction. 

9428. With regard to pension — is there any age 
limit? — No, sir; they can take their pension after 
twenty-five years’ service. That is 31-50ths of their 
pay. 

9429. Service under twenty-one does not count? — 
No ; we do not take them until they are twenty-one. I 
took a man 'a month under it ; but it was only for the 
sake of training him . 

9430. Now take the case of a six years’ service mau. 
His pay would be 30s. ; and, suppose him to be a 
married man — of course, the majority of the six years’ 
service men are married? — Yes. 

9431. Then, first he has to pay 7s. a week for rent ; 
next, you deduct 2^ per cent, for superannuation — that 
would be 9^d. a week ; for medical attendance, 2d. ; 
and for Library Fund, 2d. ? — Yes. 

9432. Then he gets 30s. 6d. a week because he has 
boot money? — Yes. I should mention that we expect 
every man to have a suit of plain clothes ; but if lie 
has to turn out on duty in plain clothes vre give him 
something to cover that. The plain clothes ^owance 
is 2s. &i. a week, and we give the detectives 3s. 6d. 

9433. Then, from a man whose pay is 30s. 6d. a 
week, including boot money, the deductions, including 
tent, amount to 8s. Ijid. a week ; so that Ms net pay 
IS 22s. 4^d. ? — Yes. 

9434. You say he gets 2s. 6d. a> week for ^lain 
clothes? — Yes; but he gets no allowance for plain 
clothes unless he is wearing them on duty. If I order 
a man out in nlain clothes he gets it. 


9435. Then, out of his 30s. 6d. a week, he would nm 
have more, in cash, than 22s. 4id. ? — No. 

9436. Do you allow a man’s wife to engage in trade* 
— No. 

9437. Would she be allowed to take in lodgers?— Sks 
may. 

9438. Is tliat frequent ? — It is pretty frequent. 

^9. They are able to reduce their rent in that way? 

9440. Are they allowed to take civilians as loikers?— 
They do talce civilians, occasionally. There is no 
objection to it, as long as the civilians are respectable 

9441. In Birkenliead, if the men leave the force 
they have plenty of opportunity of obtaining employl 
ment, close at hand? — Yes ; they can get employment. 

9442. So that you have to compete with an open 
market, close at hand?— Yes, sir. 

9443. What is tlm cost of living in Birkenhead of 
a married man with a family? — Well, it is Imtd to 
say. 

9444. How would you compai'e it with the cost of 
living in Ireland, say in Cork, or Kerry?— I should 
say it would be about 26 per cent, dearer in England. 

9446. Is there any analogy between the duties of a 
police constable in Birkenhead, and the duties of a 
policeman in a rural station in those counties in 
Ireland ? — No ; very little. 

9446. How many hours’ duty per day have the 
Birkenhead men?— Eight hours. 

9447. That is two hours more than the patrol duty 
of ft Eoyal Irish Coustabularyman? — Yes, sir. Bach 
man does hia duty in one shift. It is done in tliree 
shifts in the twenty-four hours. It is not broken up, u 
in same places. CH course the men are really longer on 
duty than eight hours, because they live some distance 
from tlie stations, and they cannot go until they are re- 
lieved. A man who goes on duty at 2 o’clock should 
be relieved at 10, but when he is relieved it is often 
half past ten, and he won’t get home till 11. 

9448. Mr. Starkie. — Is he allowed any time off his 
beat during the eight hours, in order to take refresh- 
ment 1 — He is allowed twenty minutes. He is not per- 
mitted to go to a public-house ; but there are firfr 
stations and other places, to wlrich he may go. He is 
allowed to go to some public place to take his meals. 
We supply “ billies ” and cu^ ; and all they have to 
do is to take some dry tea with them, and they make 
it there. 

9449. Chairman. — Does your men patrol alone?— 

9450. You have no double patrols? — No, sir; except 
occasionally in the rough parts, on Saturday nigbte. 

9451. Is the population of Birkenhead as difficult, 
or less difficult, to deal with, than that in the average 
districts in Ireland?— I think, on the whole, ^ is less 
difficult ; but the dock neighbourhood is rough, full of 
dock labourers, who are very difficult to deal with. 

9452. Many of them are Hibernians, I supposef— 

Yes ; nearly all of them. That end of the town is 
difficult to deal with ; but the rest of the town is easy 
to manage. , , . , . . „ , 

9453. Of course there is an advantage in having a 

double patrol ; the two men afford moral support, one 
to the other? — ^Yea. , . • • 

9454. Your impression is, from ^ 

made, that the expense of living in England is, on ^ 
average, about 25 per cent, more than m IreknhT 
Yes. Eeally. the wnditions of life ^ so diffe^t 
that it is very hard to draw a «>mp«ison. M m 
land a man has to wear his ovm dothes e^P.. , ^ 
on duty. In Ireland, he has his uniform sapph^ » 
him for the twenty-four hours. That, ^ 

advantage to Uie men in Ireland. A-noth" 

that in England a man has more 

ing money Here, many men save money, 

man has no chance of spendi^ it in the rm 
He has nothing to dd with 

enjoyment out of it ; but in England j 

get some kind of amusement, on which he can speu 

“sms "M ay I ask aa fta 

are the single men as a rMe, ^ tlie Boyd 

Yes, I think they are. Tim single m^ “ 

Irish Constahulary are as a ^e. 

comfortably off ; but the married men are no 

off, as in England. . of grting 

9466. Mr. Holmes.— Are you iW 

them an increased locking allowance? > 
it would be a fair thing to do. . encouragu* 

to it. 
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9458 Is tliat a serious objection?— Well, it is; 
because there are few single men, and of course, the 
ffreater the nxnuber of married men there will be 
single men to divide the cost of mess between. 

9459. n^ere the shoe pinches, is in the matter of 

^^0 ^And if the allowance was more than it is it 
would make a great diSerence ?— It would. 

9461 Tou alluded just now to the great difference 
between the population of the two countries, and you 
said it was much more easy to manage the population 

in Birkenhead than in Ireland?— Yes. 

9462 Surely you would not say that in (juiet times, 

in the rural districts of Ireland, the police have any 
serious difficulty with the population?— Well, no ; 
but take the case of a crowd. A policeman m 
England has tremendous moral force with a crowd. 
A crowd in Birkenhead is no trouble at aU to 
us We have had enormous crowds in connec- 

tion witli the embarkation of troops going to, 
or coming from the war, but we have never had 
the slightest trouble with them. In Ireland you 
would want a- large force to keep them in order. I do 
not mean to allude to anything like an outbreak ; but, 
independent of that, the population in Ireland is less 
amenable to direction and control than that of 
England. . « ttt n 

9463- Do your men attend race meetings"— Well, we 
have not. as a rule, race meetings. _ 

9464. Now that the Land Question is practically 
settled, and that there are no evictions, I would say 
the population of the rural districts in Ireland is 
singularly quiet as a rule, and that the police ought to 
have little trouble with them ?— Yes ; in the ordinaiy 
way that is so ; when there is no excitement ; but if 
there is any excitement, such as public meetings, there 
is more trouble with them than in England. 

9465. Would you say that, as a rule, the police m 
Ireland are on amicable terms with the people?— Well, 


There is no ili-feeling against them?— It de- 
pends very much on the times; sometimes there 

^^^7. During the Land Agitation, for instance?- Yee ; 
th^ were not at all on as friendly terms with the people 
as the English police are. 

^8. 1&. STiRKiB. — ^Do you know what the men of 
the Boyal Irish Constabulary are claiming as an increase 
of pay ? — No, sir, I do not. 

9468a. The head constables, who at present receive 
£104, ask for an increase of £78, making £182_a ye^ ; 
and some of them ask to be allowed to retire after 
thirty years’ service on full pay. The serg^ats ask 
for Ml increase of £55 a year, which would bring the 
pay of senior sergeants up to £135 a year. The con- 
stables ask for an increase of £34 a year, which womd 
bring their pay up to £104 a year ; that rate to be 
attained after ten or twelve years’ service. They ask 
that these rates should apply to the Oonatobulary all 
over Ireland ; do you thirik there is any justincation 
for such clmms? — In my opinion there is none whatever. 
The conditions of life in Ireland do m^ at all afford 
sufficient reason for making any such claim. 

9469. What are the rates of pay of sergeants m 
Birkenhead ?— A sergeant on appointment, gets 36s. a 
week ; after three years, 38 j. ; after m years, 40s. : 
and ^ter nine years, 42s. 

9470. 3>o they get a merit pay?— No; they get no 

merit pay. „ , . 

9471. fiow many sergeants are there, or wiU there be. 
in the force? — ^About eighteen. 

9472. What proportion is there of sergeants to con- 
stables?— Well, there are only a few as j;et ; it is a eom- 
m«icing class. At present there are six sergeants. 

9473. Mr. Holmes.— When the scheme comes fully 
into operation, what will be the proporlawi?— About one 
to ten. 


9474. llr. Stahkie.— J udging from your eipeiience, 
has the Irish constable a better chance of _ promoticai 
than the constable in Birkenhead?— Yee ; in a small 
force like mine, promotion is vet^ slow. In a place 
like Liverpool there is a tremendous amount of promo- 
tion. 

9475. And, of courae, in Ireland, where there is an 
immense number of stations in charge of sergeants, 
promolaon must be extremely rapid? — Yes. 

9476. Are you able to say what the rates of pay_ of 
your inapectoire will be?— I cannot; they will be salMied 
officers, commencing at about £120 a year. 

9477. What leave of absence do you grant your men? 
— The men get seven days in the year, and after 
thirteen years duty they get one day in the fortnight. 
Sergeants get ten days ; and inspectors a fortnight. 

9478. Do many men retire at twenty-five ywis’ ser- 
rice? — No, as a general rule, they think it worth 
while to remain for twenty-six years, to get the 
additional pension. 

M79. Do many remain after twenty-six years ser- 
rice? — No; very few. 

9480. 1 presume that, owing to the severe duriee m 

Birkenhead, a man would not last much longer than 
the twenty-six years?— Well, no; as a rule, after 
twenty-six years’ service, a man is pretty well done up ; 
they are after that. 

9481. Have you had many men retiring in consequence 
of injuries received in the execution of tneir duty No. 

9482. Have you many widows on the Pension List? — 
No ; there are two or three who got gratuities. 

9485. You are, of course, aware that, under the 
Police (England) Act, 1890, pensions to widows and 
allowances to children are given only whai the husband 
dies in the force, from injuries received in the execu- 
tion of his duty?— Y^; or within twelve months after 
retirement. 

9484. In Ireland there is a differenr provision. The 
widow of a constable of over fifteen years’ service gets 
a pension, even when the husband died from natuiral 
onuses. There are:, at present, 604 children, and 238 
widows on the Pension List in Ireland? — Yes ; that is 
a great advantage. We have several wido^ who re- 
ceived gratuities owing to the deaths of their husbands 
while in the fOTce. 

9485. Is not the giving of gratuities altogether optional 
with the Watch Cwnmittee?— Yes. 

9486. Okaiemax. — ^I n Birkenhead, after a man has 

been eight, or perhaps nine hours on duty, you still 
have a right to call upon his services, if rMi^di— 
Yes ; he has no right to leave the_ borough. If he dow 
go anywhere we insist on k' owing where he is ; he 
must leave, word either at his own station, or at one of 
the stations he passes, where he is to be found ii 
wanted. , t • v 

9487. Do you consider that a man in the 
Oonsbabuh^, in any part of Ireland, would be 

in saying that his duties were analogous to thoee of the 
Loudon police? — I should say nob. 

9488. And especially as regards rural plscee in De- 
land ?—Oertainly nob. 


9489 Are not the Royal Dish Constabulary mamly a 
rural police force?— Yes; of course there are very few 
towns. 

9490 Practically the Boyal Irish Ooimtabulary are a 
rural peJioe, except in Coric, Belfast, Limerick, London- 
derry, and WatMford? — Yes. 

9491 Mr. Stabkie. — If you were se ekin g for place* 
where the duties (rf the police are analogous to th<^ 
the Royal Irish Constabulary would you leave out the 
Metropolis and the C5ty of London?— Yes. 


Conclusion of ihe taking of evidence by the Con- 
mittee. 


Maa SI. 1901. 

Mr, Walter S. 
Davies, Chief 
Conatahle. 
Birkenhead. 
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Bank, Sx. 

Annual Pay. 

Weekly 

Pay. 

EBAD OONeTABLB. 

£ s. d. 

«. i. 

0 years and over in rank, . 

104 0 0 

40 0 

3 to 6 years in rank, .... 

97 10 0 

37 6 

Under 3 years in rank, 

91 0 0 

33 0 

Sbbgbant. 



4 years and over in rank, . 

80 12 0 

SI 0 

Under 4 years in rank. 

76 8 0 

29 0 

Acting-Sergeant, 

72 16 0 

28 0 

CONSTABLB. ‘ 



20 years' service and over. . 

70 4 0 

27 0 

16 to 20 years' service 

67 12 0 

26 0 

12 to 16 years' service. 

66 0 0 

25 0 

9 to 12 years' service 

62 8 0 

24 0 

7 to 9 years' service 

69 IS 0 

23 0 

4 to 7 years’ servioe 

57 4 0 

22 0 

6 months' to 4 years' serviee, 

64 12 0 

21 0 

Under 6 months CFrobationei), 

36 0 0 

13 0 


APPENDIX II. 

ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
Rates of Pay of Head and other Constables. 


! Annual Pay. I Balfast, Londonderry, and Cork. 


ADDITIONAL ALLOWANCES. 


Per Week. I Per Year. 


(2.) For nitlit watching, at 6d. per night 
lor eaoh night so employed, eQulra- 
lonl to 


In the City of Oort each n 


Note.— I t has been asoertaineil that the allowance for aieht 
watching in Belfast and Dewy ia worth, on the average, about sd a 
weak to eaoh man, over and above the ailowanoo of 2s. per week 
under 37 and 33 Vie., o. 8U, H. 8. 

The Cork bent duty aJlowaneo is worth, on the average, nhont 2s. 9d. 
per week to each man. which piaces tho Cork Fame in practically the 
same iiosUioii as those of Belfast and Derry. 


LODGING ALLOWANCE. 


ADDITIONAL ALLOWANCES— 

(•Boot sdlowance, 


(. repairs of arms and accoutrements, . 
(Dnltoria clothing at eontraotrate, pern 


On itedical CerllflealecifUTifUncis for further serBlee. 

On oompletion of 16 years' service, . . . ^gths of Fay. 

For each additional year from 16 to 20 years, . sgth „ 

On completion of 20 years' service, . . . Igths „ 

For each additional year from 20 to 33 years, . igtbs „ 


WUhouta Medical Csr<tJ?«ife. 

On completion of 26 years' service, . . . ggths of Pay. 

For each additional year from 25 to 28 years, . ^«th „ 

On completion of 29 years’ servioe, the maiimum 

pension Srds 


If a man of any service la incapacitated by inarmity of mind or body, occasioned in the esecution of his duty, he shall be granted i 
pension proportional to tho results of the injury received. 

Rates of Pensions on Voluntary Retirement. 


Bank. 

Service in Rank. 

Annual Pay. 

Pension nt 26 Pension at 29 

years' completed years' completed 
servioe-SBtha service — jrdff 

of Pay. of Pay. 




A 

d. 

£ 

s. <2. 

£ 

s. 

a. 

Head Constable, 

6 years apd over, 

104 


0 

62 

8 0 

69 

6 

8 

Da, 

3 to 6 years. 

97 

10 

0 

68 

10 0 

66 

10 

0 

Do., 

Under 3 years, 

91 

0 

0 

64 

12 0 

SO 

13 

4 

Sergeant, 

4 years and over. 

80 

12 

0 

48 

7 2 

53 

14 

8 

Do., 

Under 4 years, 

76 


0 

46 

4 9 

50 

6 

4 

Acting Sergeant. 

.. 

72 

16 

0 

43 

13 6 

48 

10 

8 

Constable, 

- 

70 


0 

42 

2 4 

46 

16 

0 


men who joined the Force b^ore 18 June, 1883. ttiat average Is only taken when there has been a ohange of rank within the three years. 

PENSIONS TO WIDOWS. 

The widows of men of over fifteen years' service who die from natural causes while serving in the Force, and the widows of men of any 
lervlca who die from injuries received in tho execution of their duty, are entitled to a pension of £10 a year for life, or until laey re-marry. 
and eaoh child to a yearly allowance of £2 lOs. until it attains the age of fifteen years. 

GRATUITIES. 

Men of under fifteen years' service incapacitated by infirmity of mind or body, occasioned otherwise than in tho execution of their duty, 
may^eeeive a gratuity not exceeding the amoent of one month's pay for every completed year of servica not 

The •widows of men of under fifteen years’ service who die from natural causes while serving in the Force, may receive a rotm^ ^ 
exceeding the amount of tho gratuity which could have been paid to the deceased husband if he bad, at the time of his seatn, oewm 
iaoapooitated and retired, 
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APPENDIX ni. 

actuarial value of the pensions payable to members of the royal 
IRISH constabulary ON RETIREMENT, ALSO OF THE PENSIONS PAY- 
ABLE TO THE WIDOWS OF DECEASED MEMBERS OF THE FORCE. 


The Head Constables, Sergeants, Acting Sergeants, and Constables of the Royal Irish Constabnlary ate 

entitled to retire upon a pension for life on the completion of twenty-five years’ service, independently of age 

or condition of health. The pension on IJie completion of twenty-five years’ service is three-fifths of the annual 
pay, and, after twenty-nine years’ service, two-thirds. 

With the view to ascertaining the market value of such pensions, the Committee have obtained frcm the 
Royal E»*ange Assurance Corporation, of No. 5, College Green, Dublin, the information contained in 
Columns 2, 3, and 4 of the following table, which sets ont: — 

(a) The pensions payable in the various grades on completion of twenty-five and twenty-nine years' 
service. 

(J) The capital sums which would have to be paid on retirement to secure such pensions. 

(e) The weekly or montldy premiums which would have to be paid during twenty-five or twenty- 

nine years’ service respectively to secure such pensions on retirement. 

For the purposes of this return, a Constable is assumed to have joined the Force at the age of twenty-one 
years. 

As the Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, which was incorporated in 1720, is in a position to 
effect insurances on the lowest terms, it will be understood that their figures in no way overstate 
the monetary value of the pensions on which members of the Force are entitled to retire. 

.TABLE. 


ON COMPLETION OF 25 YEARS’ SERYICE. 


Eakk. 

Pension 
per annum. 

; Purchase Monev 
1 which would have 
to he paid on 
Retirement at 

! Freminms which would have 
to be paid throughout 35 years 
of Service to secure 
such Pension. 

1 


secure such 
Pension. 

! Monthly. | 

Weekly. 

COIfSTABLB : 

£ 1. <l 

£ 

£ s. d. 

A .f. 

Over 25 yeara’ service, 

43 2 4 

661 

19 8. 

e 11 

SEUOBA^'T ; 





Under i years In Bank, 

45 4 9 

712 

1 11 11 

7 5 

Over 4 years in Bank, 

4S 7 3 

761 

1 U 1 

7 11 

Head Constable ; 





Under 3 years in Rank, 

64 IS 0 

869 

1 18 6 

8 11 

3 to 6 years in Bank, 

58 10 0 

930 

2 13 

9 7 

Over 6 years in Bonk, 

62 8 0 

982 

, . 0 

10 2 


ON COMPLETION OF 29 TEARS’ SERYICE. 


PorehaBe Money I PreminniB which would Lave 
whk-h would have . to ha paid throughout u’S yiars 
to he paid on of Service to secure 

Beiiremeotat Bueh Pension. 

60 years of ace to • 

secure such , _ 

Pension. i Moathly. Weekly. 


OOXSTABLE : 

Over 29 yeaia’ service. 
SBBGEA>W : 

Under 1 years in Bank, 
Over 1 years In Bank, 

HBAB COXSTABI.E ; 

Under 3 years in Bank, 
3 to 6 years In Bank. 
Over 6 years in Bank, 


EO 13 1 
65 10 0 
69 6 8 


1 11 1 
1 13 6 
1 15 6 


NOTE-Every PoUce Force In Great Britain makes a deduction of not exceeding £2 lOr. percent, from the ray of each man 
towards his peiSon. From this deduction all ranks ot the Itoyalhrishtonstohulary are esei^n tot^oMOf^^ 

15 years’ Bervioe receiving £67 12«. per anrmm tba ©xempfcon is worth to him it IS'!. iW. ayear, which a 2*. lu</.aiBoata,or8ii.a week. 

PENSIONS TO WIDOWS. 

The widows of men of over fifteen years’ service who die from natural causes while serving in the Force are 
entitled to a pension of £10 per annum for life or until re-marri^, and to an allowance of £2 10*. per annum, 
for each child until it attains the age of fifteen years. . i. 

The members of the Force do not contribute towards these paisions or ^owances._ '^ere ^_no such pen- 
sions or allowances to the widows and children of members of any pobce force in Great Britain, save in 
the case of death from injuries received on duty. * a i.^.- 

To take a typical case. A constable joining the Force at twenty-me years of age and completing seven ye^ 
service, marri® at twenty-eight. If he dies at thirty-six years of age, say, from bronc^hs, having completed 
fifteen years’ service, his widow (aged, say, thirty-three) becomes entitled to a pension of £10 per amum, and 
the allowances already mentioned for his children (if any). In order to secure a like pension for his vndow, 
a polLoeman in England or Scotland would, under similar circumstances, have to pay an _ annual pre- 
mium of £3 13*. Ud. from the date of his marriage, and he should have to pay a further premium to secure 
to his children (if any) the allowances mentioned. 

2 G 2 
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APPENDIX IV. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Eetuen showing the Service of the Men of the several Ranks serving in the Force on 31st March, 1901. 


SEJIVICB. 


Head 

^OQStabla'i. 

Sergeants. 

Acting 

Sergeants. 

Hon&tables. 

Total 

iergeanU, 

Acting 

Sci'geauts, 

and 

Oonscablca. 

Total 
all Eanlcs. 

Remarks. 




(2,1 

(3.1 

(4.1 

(5.1 

(6.) 

(7.) 

(8.) 

Under 6 Monttae, 



_ 

_ 

. 

235 

235 

235 


6 Hoaths and under 1 Year, 

- 

- 

- 

291 

291 

291 


1 Year and under 2 Years, . 

- 

- 

- 

531 

531 

531 


2 Years and under 3 Years, 

- 

- 

- 

551 

651 

551 


9 .> 

1 

.. 

- 


- 

15 

15 

IS 


i 

6 



1 

- 

323 

321 

321 


6 

6 


- 

- 

- 

540 

510 

510 


6 

7 


- 

- 

1 

S71 

378 

378 


7 

8 


- 

2 

3 

372 

377 

377 


8 

9 

« 

- 

2 

9 

316 

327 

827 


9 

10 

„ 

- 

8 

5 

278 

291 

291 


10 

11 


- 

8 

8 

420 

186 

136 


u „ 

12 


- 

7 

8 

299 

311 

311 


12 

IS 

yf 

- 

23 

13 

388 

121 

121 


13 

11 

,< 

1 

36 

12 

301 

319 

850 


li „ 

IS 

>. 

- 

10 

17 

352 

109 

109 


16 ' „ 

16 

« 

- 

39 

17 

203 

265 

265 


18 

17 


. 

- 

- 

8 

8 

8 


17 

IB 


1 

11 

3 

61 

78 

79 


16 

10 


1 

127 

65 

713 

925 

926 


19 

20 


6 

191 

101 

656 

950 

956 


20 

21 

1. 

10 

262 

83 

376 

720 

730 


21 

22 


11 

182 

32 

146 

360 

871 


22 

23 


10 

187 

21 

106 

313 

323 


23 

21 


10 

161 

5 

87 

256 

266 


2i n 

26 

„ 

19 

198 

8 

107 

313 

832 


25 

26 

„ 

SI 

lil 

1 

S3 

238 

272 


26 .. 

27 


35 

92 

- 

61 

116 

181 • 


27 

28 


28 

72 

1 

S3 

106 

131 


28 

29 


18 

35 

- 

23 

58 

76 


29 

30 


11 

20 

- 

22 

12 

53 


90 „ 

31 

« 

16 

IS 


15 

28 

11 


31 

32 


12 

1 

- 

7 

11 

23 


92 

33 


10 

3 

- 

1 

7 

17 


93 

31 


8 

1 

- 

1 

2 

10 


31 

35 


2 

1 

- 

1 

6 

7 


Over 36 Years, . 



‘ 

1 

- 

1 

2 

6 


Total, 



217 

1,880 

109 

8,372 ' 

10,661 

10.908 



Return of the Numbers of Man-ied and Unmarried Men of the several ranks on 
31st March, 1901. 


Bane. 

Number 

^rriad. 

Number 

Unmarried. 

Total. 

Head Constable, 

20S 

11 

217 

Sergeant^ .... 

1,407 

173 

1,880 

Acting Sergeant, 

280 

129 

109 

Oonatable, 

8,080 

•6,292 

8,379 

Total, 

1,973 

6,935 

10,903 


•Of the 6,292 Unmarried OonetelileB, 2,896 nothaTiag completed seTea years service are, by Eegulatioa, prohibited from marrylag. 
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APPENDIX V. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTARTJLARY. 


Return sbowing the Numbera of Men who joined the Force in each of the Years 1873 to 1890 inclusive, and 
also the Numbers of such Men who remained in the Force on 31st March, 1901. 


j 


Nnnlber i 
of Hen in i 
Wumn <2) 

ompletcd 

Ra.nR oi Hen in 

Coltmm (Sy 

Tear ende<2 Slat U&roli. 

joining 
the Force 
in Tear. 

remained 
Force on C 
1st March. 
1901.' 

Serrieeof 
Hen in 
olumn C3). 

Head 

ConstaUe. 

Sergeant. 

ergeant. 

3onstahl& 



(3,1 

(4.) 

(dl 

(6.1 

(7.1 

«-? , 

1872, 

993 

1 

53 

29 

11 

20 

- 

22 

1873, 

ns 

76 

28 

18 

35 

- 

23 

1874, 

914 

134 

27 

38 

72 

' 

33 

187S, 

381 

181 

26 

35 

93 

- 

54 

1876, 

970 

£272 

25 

34 

144 

1 

93 



868 

8S2 

24 

19 

198 

8 

107 

1878, 

691 

» 

23 

10 

164 

5 

87 

1879, 

793 

323 

S3 

10 

187 

21 

105 

1880. 

899 

371 

21 

11 

182 

32 

146 

1881 

1,396 

730 

20 

10 

262 

ss 

875 

1382. 

1,984 

SS6 

19 

6 

191 

101 

653 

1883, 

2,017 

926 

18 

' 

127 

55 

743 

1884. 

ISO 

79 

17 

1 

14 

3 

61 

1883, 

10 

8 

16 

- 

- 

- 


1886, 

506 

265 

15 

- 

39 

17 

209 

1887, 

725 

409 

14 

- 

40 

17 

M2 

1888, ... 

590 

350 

13 

■ 

36 

13 

301 

M 

703 

424 

13 

- 

23 

13 

388 

1890, 

595 

SU 

11 

- 

7 


299 


Unless incapacitated by bo^y or mental infinity. ^ retirc on P™ untU they have completed 
25 years' service, and, to attorn the nmxunum ^j^ch they can voluntarily retire on 

have already obtained their promotion. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Abstbaot of the Returns toniehed by the Royal Irish Constabulary Office showing the ’Weekut Rents- 
paid by Married Men not accommodated in Barracks. 
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appendix IX. 


T.sbb of Pen,ioo uoisr fhe Police (Ecglaud) Act, 1890; Police (Scollaod) 

Act, 1890 ; aod Oonctabulaty and Police (Ireland) Act, 1883 (46 and 47 Vic., cap. ). 
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APPENDIX XI. 

KOTAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Return of tJie Pensions and Gratuities awarded to Widows and Cliildren (pursuant to Clauses 9, 10, k U 
of Schedule II. of 46 & 47 Vic., c. 1^) in 10 years ended 31st March, 1901. * 


Year. 

Pensions granted to Widows and Children o£ 
Men dying Ic the Force, with serviee of 16 years 
or npwaids (Clause 9). 

Giatnities awarded to Families 
of Men of under 15 yecrs' 
Service dying while serving 
in the Force (Clauce 10). 

Q] atuities to Families of 
Ponsioners dying within 12 
months of retirement (Clango 11) 


Ohiidren. 

Widows. 

Amount, 

Nombor. 

Amount 

Number. 

Amonct. 

1891-1892, . 

Ill 

23 

£ s. d. 
607 10 0 

10 

£ s. d. 
460 11 8 

.2 

£ i. d. 

81 18 a 

1892-1893, . 

17 

17 

287 10 0 

11 

617 8 10 

8 

133 12 0 

1803-1801, . . 

64 

15 

310 0 0 

6 

193 1 0 

8 

118 6 2 

1891-1805, . . 

74 

21 

896 8 0 

8 

417 6 9 

3 

156 12 11 

1895-1896, . 

63 

15 

262 10 0 

13 

, 620 17 0 

i 

151 2 9 

1896-1897, . . 

63 

11 

242 10 0 

11 

695 0 4 

7 

336 18 1 

189M898, . . 

76 

21 

108 6 0 

3 

141 2 6 

6 

183 9 1 

1898-18S9, . . 

61 

21 

870 0 0 

1 

37 10 2 

7 

313 13 0 

18S9-1000, . . 

77 

13 

372 10 0 

8 

362 0 1 

5 

249 3 1 

1900-1901. . . 

78 

20 

395 0 S 

4 

238 14 11 

10 

360 IS 6 


696 

182 

•£3,571 4 8 

77 

3,663 15 5 

49 

2,085 9 3 


"£3,886 is proTided in Estimates (1901-2) for Pensions of 601 Ohlldren and 218 Widows. 


APPENDIX XII. 


Return showing the number of Royal Irish Constabulary Pensioners who are employed and unemployed 
respectively in each County. 




I. 
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APPENDIX XV. 


ABE^IDEENSHIRE CONSTABULA,Ry. 


iSTA-iEMENT of Accounts in connection with quai-ters for single Constahles at Peterhead, and the cleaning of 
the public offices there, from the period from 17th February to 16th March, 1901. 

(Vide Evidence, Qs. 5059-68, 5108—20.) 


i\ a. d. £ 8. d. Details of foregoing account;- 


Paid for Groceries, 
,, Meat 


3 3 8i 
1 14 6i 
0 16 2 


1 11 6 


0 10 
1 
1 
4 
7 
1 


Milk and potatoes, 

,, Bread, .... 

,, Gas, .... 

Cleaner's wages, 4 weeks, 
at 15s. per week, 

llcceived for board from 4 con- 
stables, 4 weeks, at 10s. per week 

Balanie to be naid by county, 

The men boarded at 10s. per week njceive diets per 
diem as follows;— 

Breakfast— ^ ^ , , 

Porridge and milk, and tea (or caSee), with bread, 
oatcakes, and butter, 
limner — 

Vegetable broth or soup ; pound of meat and pota- 
toes ; or i pound meat and potatoes, followed by 
pudding. 

Tea — 

Tea, with bread, oatcakes and butter, with an egg 
or fish. 

This agrees pretty much with diets of single men find- 
ing tiieir own lodgings. Lodgings alone cost from 
2.?. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per week. Washing has to be provided 
for over and above and separate from board and 
lodgings. 

j^'oTE. The above is subject to explanation that the woman who attends on the men in the quarters at 

Peterhead is also employed as cleaner of the public offices and female searcher, &o., when such required. 
Hence balance of account is met by &e county as an item of expenditure in upkeep of public office. 


Groceries — 

Sugar, 

Tea, 

Butter, 

Jam, . 

Cocoa, 

Oatmeal, 

Flour, 

Cheese, 

Bacon, 

Eggs, . . . 

Fish, • 

Vegetables, . 

Fruit, . 

Peas and barley^ 
Currants and raisins, 
Rice, . 

Salt, &c., . 
Cleaning material, 

ilfcot, 

Milk and pofafoes — 
Milk, . 

Potatoes, 

Bread, 

Gas, 

Cleaner’s wages, . 


£ 8. d. £ a. d. 

0 5 6 
0 4 8 
0 18 lOA 
0 3 1 
0 0 8 
0 5 2 


0 11 
0 5 


- 3 3 
1 14 


- 0 16 
0 9 


Statement showing the Annual Pay, less deduction for pension, of a married Constable of tlie Abei’deenshii-e 
Constabulary, with details of his Expenditure 

(Vide Evidence Q. 6120.) 


Pay, le&s Pension deduction. 


Details of Expenditure. 


£ 8. d. 

The pay, &c., of a constable having, say, 

£1 8s. 7d. per week, gives per annum 74 10 5 
which less rateable deduction at 2^ per 
cent. foT pension 1 17 0 


leaves free to the Constable, . . . £72 13 5 


As near as may be, with an average family of four 
children, this would be spent as follows; — 

£ 8. d. 

Food — say, 40 0 0 

Fire and light, 6 0 0 

Clothing, . . . , . . 13 0 0 

Eent^ 6 0 0 

Medical attendance and school expenses, 3 0 0 

Balance to provide for holiaays or any 
emergency, • . 5 13 6 


[appendix 


XVI. — Map. 


/■ 
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apptNoix XVI. 

AVERAGB TOTAL WEEKLY EARNINGS OE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS (INCLUDING THE ESl'IMATED 
VALUE OF ALLOWANCES IN KIND) IN THE VARIOUS COUNTIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 18»8. 



APPENDIX XYII, 


Coi-i- of the Memorials submittedhy the Head Constables, Sergeants, Acting-SergeaD,ts, and Constablea of the 
Boyal Irish Constabulary stationed in the City of Behast, and the Conntifia^of Carlow. Cork, W. R., 
Donegal (MovUie District), Eetmanagh, Leitrim, Londcmderry, Mayo, Roscominon, Tipperary, N. R, 
Waterford, Wicklow. 


lliv IT Please Your Excellency, 

The Petition of the Head Constables, Sergeants, 
Acting-Sergeants, and Constables of tlie Royal 
Ir.sk Ocmstabulaxy Stationed in the City of 
Belfast. 

Humbly Shewexh, . 

That your Petitioners, as representing aU grades 
and sections of the Royal Irish Constabulary from that 
of Head-Constable down to Constable, are desirous of 
bringing under your Excellency's notice some matters 
concernme (1) P*/. (®) pemion*. O) 

the benefits which accrue to the widows of the deceased 
members, with a view to soliciting your Excellency’s 
assktance towards bringing about a fair, just, and 
equitable arrangement, and put them upon an equal 
basis as regards these matters with other forces through- 
out the United Kingdom. ^ •* 

That your Petitioners are confident that the merits 
of tlie Royal Irish Constabulary, as regards efficiency, 
discipline and loyalty, are not matters which need to 
be hm-e urged, as it has often been a pleasure and privi- 
lege to hear the kind expressions of admiration and 
sympathy which your Excellency has been pleased to 
give utterance to on more than one occasion, and know- 
ing, as your Excellency does, our position, needs, and 
requirements, together with the arduous duties we are 
at times called upon to perform, we can with confident 
appeal to your Excellency for remedial measures which 
wiE bring about a speedy redress of the many gne^ 
ances under which your Petitioners labour, and which 
ate hereinafter respectfully submitted for your Excel- 
lences consideration. , 

Your Petitioners desire most respectfully to draw 
your ExceUency’s attention, firsily, to the salary of the 
various ranks, viz.— Head-Constable, Sergeant, Acting- 
Sergeant, and Constable, at present servii^ in the 
Royal Irish Constabulaiy, and that your Excellency 
may have full and authoritative information on tins 
head, tabulated Hsts of the various shames given to 
members of the Police Forces in several of the impor- 
tant cities and towns of England and Scotland are set 

out in the- sdiedule hereto attached. n 

A glance at same wiU at once show your Excellency 
that the R.I.O. are poorly paid, and, dth^gh com- 
pelled to keep up a position of respectabihty and i^ 
^pendence, are scarcely given as much as woidd 
support tliemselves, not to speak of supporting and 
educating families in respectability and decency, 
which many of them are compelled to do. 

Tour Petitioners on this point would draw your 
ExceUency’s especial attention in the first 
to- the case of a Constable. A Constable, on appoint- 
ment, receives a salary of £39. increamng at ^ 
months to £64 12«., at four ye^a« to £57 4s., 
years to £59 16s. As your Excellency may 
be aware, a member of the Force 
marry imtU he has been seven years m fte 
he then commences married life with a , 

£59 16s., or £1 3s. per week. At tbe end 
years’ service a Constable’s pay to 
is before suggested, he s 
self, purchase his underclothing, and dothe, 
and ?ear his famUy-in sh<^, to his »tim ^ 
years’ service, after faithful and honest ^rk ^ 

^ary is advanced £10 8s., even then he mnrt 

in re^ipt of remuneration anything like 
a trade^an, although, to a great 
.•position is more responsible, and his w«rk at tnnes 

”2*, position 

is raSottnilT diiMted to to P«I«‘ jS 
and Motropoliton Police Po^, to “ 

o« -wii* -will be found at M 
hfiMto. In the London City. Fouca a Constable com 
Dwaioes with £1 7s. per week, b^£70 4a p« ann^^ 
and it mcroaaea annnallT nnta he u “**H*°;i j 
T«*i»ea, a.aaUiy of £104 pei 
service. 


Your Excellency is also acquainted with the many 
difficult clerical and other works wbidi the ordinary 
Police Constable in Ireland is obliged to p.rform, 
work for which in England and Scotland the services 
of well paid derks are requisitioned, and, in meting 
out to the Royal Irish Constabulary the salary upon 
which they are to exist, regard, we are sure, ' will be 
had to all these matters, and also to the fact that the 
rate of pay of the Police Forces of England and Scot- 
land has been increased with the general increase of 
wages in other employments, while in Ireland the pay 
of your Petitioners has fallen far below the standard 
of pay for either skilled or unskilled labciir during 
the nineteen years that have elapsed since the last 
adjustment. 

In bringing under the notice of your Excellency 
the pay of Head-Constables and Sergeants, a perusal 
of the tabulated lists set forth in the schedule- hereto 
will be sufficient to show to your Excellency the un- 
fairness, inequality, and injustice from which y.ur 
Petitioners, and particularly the men of tlie ranks 
now referred to, suffer, as it will be seen from such 
lists that in the cases of London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Lincoln, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, the ordi- 
nary Constables serving in the districts named are m 
receipt of £5 per annum more than a Sergeant of the 
Kot4i 1 Irish Constabulary, notwithstanding the rank 
of the latter and the responsible and onerous duties 
incumbent on men of the rank referred to. 

In referring to Head-Constables (termed Inspectors 
in England and Scotland), your Petitioners _ would 
respectfully point out that in the latter countries men 
of similar rank are to receipt of much larger remunera- 
tion than those of eaual rank amorurst vour Petitioners, 
and, having regard to the important positions occupied 
by Head-Constables in Ireland, it is submitted that 
your ExceUency will at once see the reasonableness of 
the request to this direction, and your Petitioners feel 
certain that these questions have only to be mentioned 
to your Excellency so as to ensure them being plac^ 
on a proper basis, which, it is subnutted, would be the- 
raising of them to a similar p^ition in regard to- 
remuneration as their English colleagues. 

Your Petitioners urge that the regulation _ reqnirtog 
a Constable to serve twenty years before he is 
to the maximum pay of his rank is 
your Petitioners respectfully urge that the Mriodic^ 
increments, to pay should take effect at two, four, s . 
ei^ht, ten, and twelve years, when the maximum “o^d 
be reached ; that there should he t^ 
rank of Sergeant, and only two in ^ of 
stable, the former to receive mcrem^ at two, four, 
and six years, the latter at two and fow ^ 

tliat the rank of Actii^-Sergeamt should be entmely 

^^mr^Petitioners desire respectfully to drw your 
Excellency’s attention to the present lodging aUnwance 
which is entirely toadeqoate. ^ ^ ^ 

Yonx Petitioam x^ret to have to ^er to fa^ 
that to reoent years it has come to the 
the authorities that a great number of the memters 
in tile ranks of your Petitioners, have beoooM embar- 
laMed and have been broi^ht into_ Coi^ of Law for 
asall debts raoorred, which, owing to the altor^ 
osnditions of the times, they have bem unable to 
meet as they would wish, consequently tiie i^ractei 
of the members of the Force for resp^ability and 
honesty in their dealings, and the independenca of 
the bedy towards the puUic, has he-^e weakened, 
and they are rendered unable to uphold the 
ness of the Force to which they belong, and at the 
same time unable to comply with the regulations of 
tbe authorities in this respect. 

Tout Petitioners desire most respectfully to_ draw 
your Excellency’s attention, secondly, to the subject of 
pensions, and would respectfully and as forcibly as pos- 
siHe put forward what will, it is respectfully sub- 
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mitted, appear to your Excellency a manifest injustice 
in regard to the allocation of same to the various mem- 
bers retiring. 

The basis of allocation at present followed is to 
allow as pension an atmual sum calculated at the 
rate of two-thirds of the average pay receivable by 
the retiring member for the three years previous to 
his retirement. On this arrangement a Constable of 
twenty-eight years’ service is not entitled to the full 
rate of pension, but is compelled to serve the full 
twenty-nine years before he Incomes entitled to same. 

With a view to the spmoval of this grievance, your 
Petitioners would respectfully urge the increase of 
the standard of pensions and the rate of allocation 
from two-thirds of the average three years’ previous 
salary, as at present, to three-fourths of the maxi- 
mum yearly salary the member about to retire is then 
in receipt of, and that the other pensions, according 
to rank, should be aEotted in a similar way, accord- 
ing to service on the scale set forth in the Constabu- 
lary Act of 1883, and calculated according to the 
member’s then maximum salary. 

If a remedy such as above indicated should meet 
with your Excellency's approval, and was brought 
forward, many of the old members, who are obliged 
to remain in -fiie Porce mucli longer tlian is desirable 
for the maintenance of efficiency, would retire, and 
very many excellent and deserving senior Constables 
would have an opportunity of promotion which is 
not now open to diem by reason of the too long con- 
tinued service of tliese old members. Such a scheme 
would also remove those grievances which at present 
only work for tlie benefit of those reduced in rank, 
and who on such reduction would retire not on the 
then existing remuneration, but on the two-thirds of 
the average remuneration for the three previous 
years. 

Tour Petitioners also submit that regard should 
also be had to the difficulties which ex-memberE of 
the Force, of which your Petitioners are proud to be 
members, meet in procuring situations, and also to 
tlie small salaries usually attached to such situations, 
principally on account of tlie difficult and unpopular 
duties whicli your Petitioners are called upon to per- 
form during service, especially in times of excite- 
ment, riot, and turbulence, ancl also during political 
and agrarian struggles, in which the entire mass of 
the people are at times engaged. In addition, the 
firm and impartial demeanour and patience requisite 
in the discharge of such duties has, it is to be re- 
gretted, been found to seriously militate against 
retired members of the Force when applying for 
responsible positions of trust. 

Before quitting tlie subject of pensions, your Peti- 
tioners desire most respectfully to bring under your 
Excellency’s notice ranarks on this head given ex- 
pression to by the Eight Hon. the Lord Cliief Baron 
Palles in a case of Enalish v. Count]/ Council of 
Kerry, reported in tire 34th Irish Law Timis Eeports 
at page 77, where tlie question arose as to the gratuity 
or aliowance given to members of the Eoyal Irish 
-Constabulary on tlieir being comiielled to retix-e from 
tlie Force in consequence of injuries received whilst 
on duty quelling riots or disturbances. 

In that case, at page 78, the Lord Chief Baron 
exprrased himself as follows; — “I believe that in 
-every well-regulated force of this description, in 
awarding pensions where the retirement had been 
necessary owing to injuries sustained in the course 
of duty, tlie circumstances of the case are taken into 
consideration in assessing the amount of the retiring 
•pension. I can only say tliat if this is not so in the 
Constabulary Force it ought to be. I asked the ques- 
tion of the District-Inspector yesterday, and he told 
me it was in the discretion of &e Treasury, and that 
the amount of the pension in the present case was 
only £64, while if the retirement took place under 
ordinary circumstances it would have been £53. That 
award, in my opinion, refiected no credit upon the 
authority responsible for it, whether it was the Con- 
stabulary or the Treasury. It appeared to be the 
view of either authority that, as between the Im- 
perial Government and the locality, the extra pension 
which ought to be paid to a Constable by reason of 
injuries sustained in the execution of his duty, as 
defined by the stotion, was a sum that ought to he 
home by the locality, and not by the Imperial 
Government. If that was their view, all I can say 
is that I most distinctly diffiet from it, and to my 


mind it is distinctly antagonistic to the decision 
Nolan’s case (24 Ir. L. T. & S. J. 623). I sav t>,? 
m order that repsentations may be made to^ 
Constabulary authorities, m order that they mavT 
what IS just in tlie matter, having regard to thei? 
own decision and that of their Medical Board tw 
this retirement was rendered necessary by reason o# 
injuries sustained by tlie applicant in the discharS 
of his duty, and my own decision that full compensf 
toon could not under the provisions of the section L 
given against the locality for these injuries I haw 
carefully considered the matter, and, having regard 
to the principles I have mentioned, I think if the 
locality paid two-tliirds of the amount it was as much 
as they could he fairly asked to pay. Consequentlv 
I reduce the sum to £470. I allow costs, for^ough 
the sum has been considerably reduced the annlicant 
was entitled to come here.” 
piese observations of the Lord Chief Baron are 
submitted for the consideration of your Excellency 
to show the very large amount of discretion which is 
given to the Constabulary authorities in assessing 
the retiring allowances where members are compelled 
to retire by reason of injuries such as therein referred 
to -whilst in the discharge of their difficult and trying 
duties, and as it was his opinion that some repre- 
sentation should be made with a view of remedying 
this matter, your Petitioners think it only fair that 
in dealing witli tlie matter of pensions your Excel- 
lency should also give this matter your careful con- 
sideration with the view of putting an end to the 
feelings of dissatisfaction that ate hound to arise 
under the present system. 

Your Petitioners desire most respectfully to draw 
your Excellency’s attention, thirdly, to the very great 
grievance which exists at the present time in regard to 
the relief afforded to widows of deceased members of 
the Eoyal Irish Constabulaiy. 

At present in case of the death of a member of the 
Force, no matter of what rank, and then, only after 
fifteen years’ service, the widow is only entiffed to a 
superannuation allowance of £10 per annum. This 
sj^tem works a very great hardship on widows whose 
husbands have spent their entire life in the Force, 
and who are unfortunately cut off suddenly at a time 
when they miglit receive and enjoy well-earned pen- 
mens. Unfortunately the men during life are not 
in a position to save anything out of their salaries, 
and their wiv(S are compelled to i-ely solely upon the 
salary of their husbands, and are prohibited from 
entering into any eraplojinent or engaging in busi- 
ness, consequently, in many cases, widows who have 
depended on their husbands’ pensions have in a case 
of tliis kind too often felt the pinch of poverty. 
Those who, in ordinary circumstances, should be com- 
fortable, are therefore obliged to seek pecuniary aid 
from tlie deceased’s loyal comrades. Tliis is respect- 
fully put forward for your Excellency's kind con- 
sideration, with a view to securing some advanced 
scale proportionate to tiie station and service of the 
deceased in the Force. 

Tour Petitioners also submit that the allowances 
made in respect of the children of deceased members 
are altogether insufficient to meet the demands of the 
case, and ask your Excellency’s consideration in this 
respect. 

Tour Petitioners, in presenting their case to your 
Excellency, would beg your Excellency to excuse the 
unavoidable prolixity in dealing with the matters afore- 
said, but your Petitioners feel that in a matter affect- 
ing the interests of so large a force as that represented 
by your Petitioners, the matter cannot be dealt witii 
except in a statement of some considerable length, and 
therefore your Petitioners claim your Excellency’s in- 
dulgence in offering their reasons for the investigation 
and redress of their wrongs. 

Your Petitioners would crave your Excellency’s 
patient and careful consideration of the matters herein- 
before set forth, inasmuch as the information and pa^ 
ticulars included in this Petition have been compiled 
after very long and patient thought, and embodies the 
sentiments and feelings of your Petitioners. 

And your Petitioners humbly pray your Ex- 
cellency to mete out to them su<ffi 
as the various grievances set forth m this 
memorial may justify. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray. 
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L')MD0^I XO .ITH WE3TERIT RAILWAY. 

Guard to iOi. 

Porters. .... 16*. to 25s. 
Signalmen, . . • 20*. to 35*. 

Ordinary boarsof labour vary from forty-eight to seTenty- 
two ptr week, according to importance of post. 

No lodgings are provided. 


DUBLIJT CORPORATION FIRE BRIGADE. 

£ 1 . d. 

1st year's service, 


GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
OF IRELAND. 

£ *. d. 

Inspectors, per week, In S 

W.itcbraen, per week, . . • ° 

Gangers {with a gratuity at Christmas of £ M 0>.) 

per week, • ■ • , • ^ ^ 

Milesmen (with a gratuity at Christmas ot £1) ^ ^ 

GuarS"(Passsn^rB), £I to £l 7*. 6rf., according to the im- 
portance of trains they work on, with an allowance ot 
6s per week " hen away from home. 

Guards (Goods), £l I*, to £1 6*., according to service as 
Guard, with '2s. a night when away from home. 
Signalmen-18*. to £l 6* , according to the importance of 
the Signal Box in which they work. , , 

Porters (Goods Department), 16*. for six months, then 17*., 
ailer eighteen months further service, 18*. per week. 
Porters (Coaching Department), 14*. for two years, then 
1 5*. 6<i. per week. 


2nd 
3rd 
4 th 


7th 

6ch 


1 12 


do., - • • .14 

do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 

do., and afterwards, 

Uniform clothing and medical attendance provided* 
Fuel lit'ht, and bedding in stations free to single men- 
Quarters (two or three rooms) and liglit free to mameiJ 

Each chevron awarded for saving life adds Is. per week 
to a fireman’s wages. . . . , j .. 

There is no Superannuation or Sick Fund, nor acductions. 
Power is now being sought by Clause in Dublin ^mkets 
Bill 1901, to grant pension. No conditions except length 
of service or physical disability. 


mOLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY OF IRELAND. 

Policemen, 17s. &d. per week, with clothing. 

Porters at country stations, 14*. to 16s. per week, with 

'^'’■Portlrs at Sorlh Wall CSpeaial), 181. pet „eek, „itli 
clothing. 

Policemen have cottagea rent free. 

Porters, &c., holding c'-ttages pay 1*. per w«k rent. 

Signalmen, 20*. to -23s. per week, with clothing. 

Checkers, 18s. to 20*. per week, with clothmg. 

Foremen, 20*. to 25*. per week, with clothing. 

SuPEHiSSUiTIOS FuKD, 

The Comnanv have no separate Supersnnuadon Fund, 

• but is a part)- to the Rahway Clearing System Superannua- 
tion Fund Corporation authorised by^e Sfi & 37 Vic., 
1373, and other Acta, by which the balaned Officer* and 
Clerical i'hnf are allowed the privilege of contributing-the 
Company contributing an equal amount to that paid into 
the Fund by their staff. . . • u 

There is also a Benefit Society, to which the men 
.subscribe. 

DUBLIN PORT AND DOCKS BOARD. 

Superintendent of Harbour Police, £1 10*. per week fur 
six days. , , . . 

Sergeant, £l 3*. per week for sir days. 

Constables, 1 Bs. per week of six days. 

When on duty on Sundays an extra day’s pay is 
allowed. 

Full uniform is provided annually. In the event ot 
illness half pay only Is granted, but the men provided 
with the services of a doctor, who supplies medicine free. 

Pensions are not given. 


DUBLIN UNITED TRAMWAYS COMPANY 
Conductors, 3*. to 3*. 6<i. per day; £1 1*. 6d., to 
“ Drivert^*!^6d. to 4s. per day; £I 4*. Bd. to £1 10*. 

^"limieepers, £1 6a 6<i. to £1 13*. 3<f. per week. 

Traffic Inspectors, £1 15*. per week. 

Note.— Drivers and Conductors are allowed every 
twelfth dav off, and receive full pay for that day. Time- 
keepers and Ticket Inspectors have every tenth day, and 

receive full pay. ..... , j j 

No pensions are granted by the Company, and po <^duc- 
tions are made on account of superannuation or &ick t und ; 
but the men have instituted a fund themMlves, to which 
each member pays 6d. per week, ^d tbe funds of which 
the Company supplements by a subscription of about —00 
per annum. This fund provides a doctor for the men and 
Seir families, and makes them a contribution while 
incapacitated through sickness. &c. 

ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS' GAS 
COMPANY. 

5 . (L , 

Stokers, . . 5 0 per day, seven days per week 

Assistant Stokers, . 3 lOi d°* 

Ean-owmen, . . 3 lOj do- 

Prameo, . . 3 U do. 

Sklpito”' • 3 0 per d»v, six days per »=ek. 

Coal Labourers, .30 do. 

Other Labourers, .30 i ’ * • . 

Tradesmen, • 30*. to 50*. per week of six days. 

NoTE—Slokera. Assistant Stokers. Bimowtnen, and Pan- 
men work in right-hour shifts per day, vk. 6 a.m. to 

2 p.m. : 2 p.m. to 10 p m. ; 10 p.m- to 6 a.m. 

The woi^ne honrs of Tradesmen and Labourers 
6 aim to 5.30® p.m., with one hour allowed for breakfast 
and one hour for dinner. 

On Saturdays, Tradesmen, 6 a.m. to 1 p.m, 
do. Labourers, 6 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

P^iaons are granted at the discretion of the Board of 
Directors. There are not any rules for wages on account 

'^^The'men hwira Sick and Burial Society formed amongst 
themselves, to which they subscri^ such sums as are laid 
Lwn in Se Rules. Membership is not compnbory. 


DUBUN t Printed for His Majesty’s Stationery Offiee, 

By Thom i C50- (Limited), 87, 88, * 89 Abbey-street. 
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